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The Bock of Kells and Iona 


Paul Meyvaert 


No agreement exists on the place of origin of the Book of Kells: Northumbria, 
Eastern Scotland, and the monastery of Hy (our Iona) have all been suggested. 
This article explores three new lines of argument, all laading to the island monastery 
of Hy. The manuscript itself contains a clue indicating that those who produced 
it held Saint Columba in the highest veneration; the later history of the manuscript, 
when it was treated as a relic of Columba, links it with Columba's foundation at 
Hy; some elements of the decoration may be connected with the visit to Hy of 


Arculf, a well-traveled Frankish bishop. 


The genealogy of Christ in Luke's Gospel occupies five 
pages (fols. 200r-202r) in Dublin, Trinity College ws 58, 
better known as the Book of Kells. The most remarkable 
page of this genealogy is fol. 201r (Fig. 1), which, unlike 
any of the other four pages (for example, fol. 200v, Fig. 
2), has a series of figures inserted in a vertical line down 
the center between the column of "fuit"s and the column 
of Old Testament names. In her commentary on the dec- 
oration of the manuscript, Françoise Henry wondered 
whether the presence of the name "Iona" had not "sug- 
gested the fish-human-figure who grasps the end of the 't' 
of the ‘fuit’ on Iona's line.’ The interlace forming the lower 
part of the body in this fizure terminates in what is un- 
mistakably a pair of fish :ails — to judge from the nu- 
merous drawings of fish found on other pages of the man- 
uscript (for example, Fig. 3).? This figure likewise recalls 
the strange creature, half-man, half-fish, depicted on fol. 
213r at Luke 6:31-32 (Fig. 4). There may be a playful al- 
Jusion here to Jonah and his whale, but there is more to it 
than that. Carl Nordenfalk is the only writer to have 
suggested that the "fish-man" on fol. 201r may provide a 
clue to the puzzling question of where the Book of Kells 
was produced. 


My sincere thanks are due to Professor Lawrence Nees of the Department 
of Art History, University of Delaware, for reading the first draft of this 
paper and making valuable criticisms and comments; to Dr. John Carey 
of the Celtic Department, Harvard University, for his help with the Gaelic 
material; and.to Professor Douglas Mac Lean of the Art Department, 
Tufts University, for some useful suggestions. I also sincerely thank the 
Board of Trinity College, Dublin, and the Pierpont Morgan Library, New 
York, for permission to print the photographs that accompany this article. 


1 Henry, 200. Henry goes on to ask: "Can we go further and identify the 
six scraggy fowl above and below the fish-man . . . ? Hardly." Yet in the 
accompanying note (n. 95), she acds: "Unless we have here the seven gifts 
of the Holy Ghost figured by doves on early trees of Jesse, the fish-man 
alluding to Jonah standing perhaps for fortitude." Before engaging in such 
speculations, one needs to ask whether the fowl are not simply meant to 
contribute to the artistic composition of the page by furnishing elements 
to counterbalance the fish-man, both above and below, in the central 
space between the "fuit"s and the names. The fact that the fish-man raises 


his left hand to the left rather than to the right can also be viewed as - 


required by the composition, namely to avoid introducing a break in the 
blank space between the figures and the names. 


The-eis in the manuscript a hint which, if taken at face 
value, would settle the discussion once and for all. In the 
genealogical list of St. Luke . . . there is . . . a conspic- 
uous 'fish-man" inserted in the text who with his right 
hand :s seen grasping the prolonged head stroke of the 
letter "t" in "fuit." If we continue reading, the next word 
is IOMA, the prophet. Only this line is thus singled out 
— as :t were by a "nota bene" symbol. It might be pure 
chance, but considering the love of puns expressed in 
mary of the droleries of the text pages, it is quite likely 
thattFe artist wanted to draw attention to the place where 
the manuscript was actually written.? 


This cbservation is important, for the line in question is 
being singled out and does contain a clue to the manu- 
script’s place of origin — but not for the reason ziven by 
Nordenfalk. The figure not only grasps the "t" but also 
raises his other hand — as it were, to attract the reader's 
attention.‘ Yet it cannot be the name of the island we know 
as Iona to which our attention is being drawn, for the sim- 
ple rezson that "Iona" was not its name at the time the Book 
of Kells was produced. Some sources, like Bede or the 
anonymous Life of Cuthbert, refer to the island as "Hii 


2 For other examples, see Henry, pls. 62 and 75 (lower bar of the "F"), 
100, 116, 117, 119. 


3 Festschr#t Wolfgang Braunfels, ed. F. Piel and J. Traeger, Tübingen, 1977, 
278. Nordenfalk does not repeat this suggestion in the section cn the Book 
of Kells im his Celtic and Anglo-Saxon Painting, New York, 1977, 108- 
124. 


4 Gestures can have a multiplicity of meanings, and their context is es- 
sential for determining the precise meaning intended. A. Grabar, Christian 
Iconograrhy. A Study of Its Origins, Princeton, 1968, has pointed out 
that "the zesture of a single forearm raised can have the sense of prayer, 
but is ncre often the gesture of surprise or, on the level of ritual, of 
acclamation or bearing witness . . . it is the gesture of the orator, or simply 
that whici accompanies discourse . . ." (p. 32). The emperor or orator 
launching on his adlocutio raised his right hand to request quiet and at- 
tention. The raised hand on fol. 201r undoubtedly has the purpose of 
directing sur attention to the name IONA. On hand gesture, see likewise 
M. Barasch, Giotto and the Language of Gesture, Cambridge, 1987, 15- 
20, and further bibliog. on 183-191. 
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2 Book of Kells, fol. 200v (photo: Trinity 
College, Dublin) 


insula’ or simply to "Ia" (without "insula"), as in the early 
Annals of Ulster. Adamnan in his Life of Columba uses 
the Latin form "Ioua insula." The name familiar to us in 
English, "Iona," is almost certainly a misreading of Adam- 
nan's "Iova" ("n" for "u") and does not seem to have be- 
come current before the fourteenth century.” Thus no pun 
on the name of the island can have been intended on fol. 
210r. Our attention is being drawn instead to the Old Tes- 
tament Hebrew name, Iona (Jonah), that follows the "fuit." 

As the early Greek and Latin patristic exegesis of the 
Bible developed, many commentators — Origen provides 
a vivid example — sought to inform themselves of the Greek 
or Latin meanings of such Hebrew names, in order to con- 
struct allegorical or spiritual interpretations of the Bible 


5 Bede, HE 111. 3 (and passim) "de insula quae vocatur Hii"; the anony- 
mous Life of Cuthbert (chap. 6): "in insula quam li nominant." 


6 See AU passim: for example, 707 [9], 710 [1], 712 [5], 716 [4] "in Eoa 
civitate," 717 [4], 722 [6], etc. The number in brackets — here and below 
— is that of the item at the year indicated. 


7 On this, see Anderson and Anderson, 154-155; also A. A.M. Duncan, 
"Bede, Iona, and the Picts," in The Writing of History in the Middle Ages. 
Essays Presented to Richard William Southern, ed. R.H.C. Davis and J.M. 
Wallace-Hadrill, Oxford, 1981, 12. The problem was to find Latin forms 
for the Irish Jo or Jou. 


8 See the edition by P. de Lagarde, Onomastica sacra, Gottingen, 1887, 
repr. in Corpus christianorum, series latina (CCSL), Lxx11. It has been 
suggested that Jerome's work may be no more than a Latin translation of 
a similar onomasticon compiled by Origen: see T.D. Barnes, Constantine 
and Eusebius, Cambridge, MA, 1981, 109-110. 


? The abbreviated list, in complete or in mutilated form, is contained in 
the following manuscripts: Dublin, Trinity College, Ms 55 (Usserianus 1), 
Ms 52 (The Book of Armagh), ms 57 (The Book of Durrow), ms 58 (The 
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4 Book of Kells, fol. 213r (photo: Trinity College, Dublin) 





text. Jerome conceived the idea of gathering all the mean- 
ings available in his day into a single work, his Liber in- 
terpretationis hebraicorum nominum.* This work circu- 
lated widely and was used everywhere, as can be seen not 
only from the vast number of manuscripts that survive, 
but also from its universal use throughout the Middle Ages 
in scriptural commentaries. In fact, a series of early Gospel 
Books (including the Book of Kells), mainly of Insular or- 
igin, contain an abbreviated list of Hebrew names for the 
four Gespels drawn from Jerome's catalogue.’ 

Jerome records the name “Jona” several times, and gives 
as its primary meaning the Latin word “columba.” Here 
is the key to the "nota bene" sign, for Columba, taken as 
a proper name, denoted two of the most prominent figures 


Book of Kells); Paris, Bibl. Nat. lat. 9389 (Echternach Gospels); Durham 
A.II.17; London, Brit. Lib., Cotton, Otho C.V.; Vatican, Barb. lat. 570; 
Poitiers, Bibl. mun. 17; London, Brit. Lib., Harley 1802. This abbreviated 
text would deserve a separate edition since it obviously descends from a 
single exemplar that divides into families. It contains some interesting 
variants, for example, "salus bona" for Jerome's "suburbana" (at Gera- 
senorum) in the Luke list, which betrays a minuscule exemplar at some 
stage. In the Luke list of Kells (fol. 26v) is the sequence Galilea/ Satan/ 
Gerasenerum, demonstrating that the list in the immediate exemplar from 
which the Book of Kells was copied was laid out in two columns (like the 
Luke lists in Usserianus 1, fol. 78v, and in Durrow, fol. 124r), and that 
the scribe inadvertently passed from the first to the second column while 
transcribing. Despite the close connection between the introductory mat- 
ter in Kells and Durrow, the Book of Durrow cannot be the immediate 
exemplar of Kells since satan lines up with cafarnau and stands nowhere 
near galilea on fol. 124r (see E.A. Lowe, Codices latini antiquiores, 11, 
no. 271). The proximity of satan to galilea is much closer in the Codex 
Usserianus 1 (see CLA, 11. 271, pl.), but this is obviously also not the 
immediate exemplar of Kells, which must be presumed lost. 


in Celtic menastidsm. The first was the man of royal 
lineage whc. after embracing monastic life in Ireland, set 
out in 563 to spread Christianity among the Picts, and 
founded a monastery on the island of Hy (our Iona) off the 
coast of Scctland. The second was the Irish abbot and mis- 
sionary wh» arrived in Gaul about 590, and later founded 
the monasteries of Luxeuil and Bobbio. The second Col- 
umba, bette- known as Columbanus, was fully aware of 
the identity »f his name with that of the Prophet Jonah. In 
the letter he wrote around 600 to Pope Gregory the Great, 
he refers tc nimself as “I, Bar-Ionah (a poor dove),” and, 
in his letter of 612 to Pope Boniface IV, he stated, “I am 
called Jona- in Hebrew, Peristera in Greek and Columba 
in Latin." «damran, the ninth Abbot of Hy, in the preface 
to his famars Life of the founder of Hy, written about 700, 
speaks in te-ms that recall those of Columbanus: 


There wa: a man of venerable life and blessed memory, 
the father and feunder of monasteries, who received the 
same nare as the prophet Jonah. For although sounding 
different + in the three different languages, yet what is 
pronourced iona in Hebrew, and what Greek calls per- 
istera, an 1 what in the Latin language is named columba, 
means ore and the same thing. . . . In the Gospel, the 
Saviour Fimselt bade his disciples to have within them 
the simpl city implanted in the pure heart of doves. For 
indeed ta» dove [columba] is a simple and innocent bird. 
Therefore a simple and innocent person also was rightly 
called b» this rame, since he with dovelike disposition 
offered t- the Holy Spirit a dwelling in himself. This name 
aptly fit- what is written in the Book of Proverbs, "Better 
is a goœ name than many riches." Not only was this 


10 Liber inter=etatioris hebraicorum nominum, ed. P. de Lagarde, repr. 
of Corpus chæstianoram (as in n. 8), 46, 1.4: "Iona columba uel ubi es: 
donatus siuesoolens’; 52, 1.10: "Iona columba uel dolens"; 64, 1.28: "Ioni 
columba mea ; 65, 11: "Iona columba." The last two come under the 
heading "Luke." Inthe abbreviated list (see previous note) for Luke, only 
one item from Jerome is taken over: the Book of Armagh (fol. 69r) has 
"Iona colum»« mea." »ut Durrow (fol. 124r), Kells (fol. 26v), and Poitiers 
(fol. 113r) al-agree in giving “Dri [sic] columba mea"! This hardly suggests 
that it was te Hebrew name list of Luke being copied that inspired the 
scribe-illumimator to draw attention to Iona-Columba. Adamnan's com- 
ment in his Lif of Colamba seems a much more likely source of inspiration. 


1 See G.S. Walker, Sancti Columbani opera (Scriptores latini Hiber- 
niae, 11), Dublin, 1970, 2 and 54: "ego Bar-Iona (vilis Columba)"; "sed 
talia suaden-i utpote torpenti actu ac dicenti potius quam facienti mihi 
Ionae hebra =, Peris:era graece, Columbae latine." I owe this reference 
to the kindrzss of Dr. John Carey of Harvard University. 


2 "Vir erat “tae venerabilis et beatae memoriae monasteriorum pater et 
fundator, cu Iona profeta cmonimon sortitus est nomen. Nam licet di- 
verso trium liversarum sono linguarum unam tamen eandemque rem 
significat hc- quod ebreice iona, grecitas vero peristera vocitat, et latina 
lingua coluræa nuncupatur etc." Cited, together with the English trans- 
lation, from Anderson and Anderson, 180-183. 


B For the va ious opinions as to where the Book of Kells was written, 
see Alexande-, 73. The significance of the feature treated here, which re- 


our superior by God's gift worthily enriched from the 
days of his infancy with the adornment of this proper 
name, but also . . . he was named as a son of promise 
in a miraculous prophecy. For it is an accepted fact passed 
down to us . . . that a certain British. . . holy man... 
called Maucte, prophesied thus of our patron, saying: 
“In the last years of the world a son will be born, whose 
name Columba will become famous through all the prov- 
inces of the islands of Ocean, and will brightly illumine 
the latest years of the earth.” ”? 


From this evidence one can safely conclude that the scribe- 
illuminator is subtly indicating that the great name of Co- 
lumba lies concealed on fol. 201r of the Book of Kells. There 
seems little reason to doubt that the Columba in question 
here is the northern Columba, the founder of Hy, praised 
by Adamnan. But if this is so, it provides an important 
clue regarding the place of origin of the Book of Kells. The 
manuscript can only have been produced in Columban ter- 
ritory — in other words, in a place where the veneration 
of Saint Columba was dominant and probably also where 
Adamnan's Life of Columba was known. The word "dom- 
inant" should be stressed. It is not really possible to view 
the Book of Kells as the product of a Northumbrian scrip- 
torium where "Roman" influence was strong.? Those fa- 
miliar with Bede's description of the Synod of Whitby in 
his Ecclesiastical History (111. 25) are aware that the Irish 
Columba is presented there in a less than favorable light. 
The Northumbrian monks of the "Roman" persuasion be- 
lieved that the controversies concerning the date of Easter 
and the form of the monastic tonsure placed all Irish monks 
under something of a cloud. Their attitude was probably 


lates directly to Saint Columba, has so far not figured in discussions about 
the origins of the Book of Kells. It is obviously of importance and differs 
in kind from arguments that are based only on artistic or paleographical 
borrowings of one scriptorium from another. Such borrowings can much 
more easily overstep the boundaries of what can be called "spiritual" 
territories. 


14 The disparaging remarks about Columba made at the Synod of Whitby 
are attributed to Wilfrid (Bede, HE 111. 25): note esp., “with regard to 
your Father Columba [Wilfrid is addressing Colman, Bishop of Lindis- 
farne] and his followers, whose holiness you claim to imitate and whose 
rules and customs you claim to have been supported by heavenly signs, 
I can only say that when many shall say to the Lord at the day of judg- 
ment: 'Have we not prophesied in Thy name, and cast out devils, and 
done many wonderful works?’ the Lord will reply, ‘I never knew you. 
Far be it from me to apply these words to your fathers; for it is more just 
to believe good rather than evil of those whom one does not know." 
Though Bede's own chapter on Columba and the founding of Hy (Iona) 
sounds a somewhat more sympathetic note (HE 111. 4), one can still detect 
a certain reservation: "His [Columba's] life and sayings are said to have 
been recorded in writing by his disciples. But whatever type of man he 
may have been, we know for certain that he left successors distinguished 
for their purity of life, their love of God, and their loyalty to the monastic 
rule." (Emphasis mine; here, as elsewhere, the English translation is that 
of L. Sherley-Price in the Penguin Classics series.) 


~~ SPR ARANA BFW ASA KR BAY AVAABAWN AL ASS WOW Ro MJ ATA hi KAJNA LN WAVE LIL EN Ll 


reinforced by more subtle strands of disapproval. which 
had their sources in differences of national temperament, 
character, and custom.? But whatever the feelings toward 
Columba may have been, it is difficult to imagine his name, 
in its form "Iona," being singled out for such special at- 
tention outside the territory where the saint was held in 
greatest veneration.!* 

Though the "nota" sign could conceivably have been ex- 
ecuted anywhere within Columban territory, Hy itself, 
where Adamnan wrote his Life and where Columba was 
buried and his remains venerated, must certainly appear 
as the most likely place, particularly if there are other in- 
dications to suggest Columba's own island monastery as 
the birthplace of the Bock of Kells. Two other pieces of 
evidence do, in fact, appear to lead toward this conclusion. 

The first evidence relates to the fate of the relics of Saint 


15 There is a telling account in Bede (HE iv. 4) of the foundation of In- 
ishboffin, off the coast of Mayo, by Bishop Colman, after he had left 
Lindisfarne as a consequence of the decisions reached at Whitby: "He 
founded a monastery, and established there the monks of both races whom 
he had gathered. But a dispute arose among them because in the summer 
the Irish went off to wander on their own around the places they knew 
instead of assisting at the harvest, and then as winter approached, came 
back and wanted to share whatever the English monks had gathered." 
Colman's solution was to build a separate monastery elsewhere for the 
English! Bede's feelings toward the Irish, however, were much warmer 
than toward the Britons: see T. M. Charles-Edwards, "Bede, the Irish and 
the Britons," Celtica, xv, 1983, 42-52, who aptly summarizes Bede's at- 
titude: "As God did not neglect the English whom he foreknew to be 
Christians, so he did not neglect the Irish whom he foreknew to be Ro- 
mani." Their ultimate acceptance of the “Roman” celebration of Easter 
and tonsure mellowed Bede's feelings toward them. 


16 Because much of the evidence is lost, it is not an easy matter to trace 
the geographical area — apart from Hy, Ireland, and northern Pictland 
— where Columba (Columcille) was held in high veneration at the time 
the Book of Kells was produced. Since Lindisfarne had been founded by 
Aidan from Hy in 635, it can be assumed that Columba's name was ven- 
erated there in the early days. It is not clear whether a diminution of 
Columba's reputation in the region occurred after the departure of Bishop 
Colman and the Irish party from Lindisfarne, as a result of the Synod of 
Whitby (664). Duncan (as in n. 7), 5, has suggested that Colman's de- 
parture from Lindisfarne may have prompted the Abbot of Hy, Cummian 
(ca. 657-669), to write his Liber de virtutibus sanctae Columbae, in order 
to counteract the belittling of Columba that resulted from Whitby. The 
presence of the names of Patrick (17 March), Brigid (1 Feb.) and Col- 
umcille (9 June) in the Calendar of St. Willibrord (658-739) probably re- 
flects Willibrord's sojourn of twelve years at Rath Melsigi (Clonmelsh, 
Co. Carlow, Ireland) — prior to his departure for Frisia — rather than 
his Northumbrian ecclesiastical heritage (see Dáibhí 6 Cróinín, "Rath Mel- 
sigi, Willibrord, and the Earliest Echternach Manuscripts," Peritia, 111, 
1984, 30). By the end of the 7th century, the cult of Saint Cuthbert of 
Lindisfarne was the dominant cult in Northumbria, and it is difficult to 
find proof that Columba was still venerated there. The testimory of the 
thirty-seven English calendars edited by F. Wormald (Henry Bradshaw 
Society [HBS], Lxx11, 1xxvii, and Lxxx1) is probably worth taking into 
account. Although these calendars all postdate the age of Bede, they do 
provide us with a general sense of those cults of Irish saints wh:ch were 
transmitted in England down through the Middle Ages. The calendars 
divide into two groups: nineteen predate 1100 a.p. (HBS, Lxx11) and eigh- 
teen postdate the period of the Norman conquest (Lxxvi1 and Lxxx1). Not 
a single calendar lacks the name of Cuthbert (20 March), and twenty-two 
of the thirty-seven have the translation of his relics (4 Sept.). Only two 
lack the feast of Brigid (1 Feb.). Patrick (17 March) is present in fourteen 
of the earlier calendars, but only in three of the later ones! In tke whole 


Columba and the association of the Book of Kells with these 
relics.” A word first needs to be said, however, about the 
connection of the monastery of Kells with that of Hy, since 
a vastly oversimplified picture of this connection has be- 
come a commonplace in works on art history. Statements 
are frequent that the whole community of Hy, together with 
its treasures, was evacuated to Kells at the beginning of the 
ninth century, as a consequence of the Viking invasions.?? 
Such statements fail to convey the much more complex pat- 
tern of events that can be discerned from a study of the 
Irish Annals." 

The Annals mention a number of Scandinavian attacks 
on Hy: the earliest ones are in 795 (AI), 802 [9] (AU), 806 
[8] (AU and CS) when sixty-eight monks were slain, and 
825 [17] (AU and CS) when Blaithmac, the Abbot, and 


many other monks perished. The Annals likewise allude to 


group the name of Columba occurs only three times: in London, Brit. 
Lib., Cotton Nero A.ii (11th century from Wessex), where it comes to- 
gether with Patrick (17 March) and Columbanus (21 Nov.); in Cotton 
Vitellias E. xviii (ca. 1060, from Hyde Abbey) where it occurs together 
with Fatrick, but not Columbanus; in Oxford, Bodley, Tanner ws 169* 
(late 12th century from the Abbey of St. Mary and St. Werburgh, Chester). 
F. Wormald, in his notes to this last calendar (HBS, LxxvII, 96-97) points 
out that the Irish items it contains — these also include the inventio of 
the bodies of Saint Patrick, Columba, and Brigid (24 March) — are ex- 
plained by the relations between the Chester Abbey and Downpatrick in 
the lat» 12th century. The overall evidence therefore suggests that the cult 
of Columba failed to take a firm hold in Northumbria, and one should 
therefore look elsewhere — and particularly to Hy itself — to find an 
explanation for the Iona-Columba feature of the Book of Kells. (On the 
cult of Cuthbert, see also below, n. 66.) 


17 In the section entitled "The Book of Kells: The Making of a Relic,” pp. 
178-193, of his recently published book, From Durrow to Kells. The In- 
sular Gospel-books 650-800, New York, 1987, G. Henderson likewise ex- 
plores the relationship of the Book of Kells to the relics of Columba. Our 
perspectives differ, however. 


18 See, for example, D.M. Wilson, Anglo-Saxon Art, New York, 1984, 
129: “The most favoured origin [for the Book of Kells] would now seem 
to be Iona at some date shortly before the evacuation of that monastery 
to Kells in the early years of the ninth century.” Alexander, 75: "In 804 
Kells, Co. Meath was granted to the community [of Hy] as a place of 
refuge. The Columban community continued there into the 12th century." 
A.M. Friend ("The Canon Tables of the Book of Kells," Studies in Memory 
of Arthur Kingsley Porter, Cambridge, MA, 1939, 11, 639) even thought 
he cou d point to the very place in the manuscript where the illuminator 
was at work when the Norsemen swooped down on the monastery: "The 
fleeing menks took [the] unfinished gospel book with them to Kells, where 
later trey completed the necessary canon tables as best they could.” Since 
the publication of Patrick McGurk's "Two Notes on the Book of Kells" 
in Scri»torium 1x, 1955, 105-107, it is now recognized that the passage 
from arches to grids in the Canon Tables of Kells has a quite different 
explanation, and is connected with the exemplar used for the Gospel Book 
and nct with the monks who fled, as Friend had thought. Friend's ar- 
gumen- can thus no longer be made the basis for dating the manuscript. 


1? On the different Irish annals and their relationships, see Hughes, 99- 
159, w th bibliog. on pp. 306-307. The annals involved here are AU = 
the Annals of Ulster, ed. S. Mac Airt and G. Mac Niocaill, Dublin, 1983; 
Tig. = the mutilated Annals of Tigernach, which lack the section for 767- 
974, published in various fascicles of the Revue celtique, xvi-xviri (1895- 
97); CE = the Chronicon scottorum, published by W. Hennessy, London, 
1866, recognized to have a close relationship with AU and Tig.; and Al 
= Annals of Innisfallen, ed. S. Mac Airt, Dublin, 1951. Some of the 
entries are in Latin, others in Gaelic. 


Kells: in 894 [12] (ALD, “Cenannas [Kells] . . . was given 
without bettE to the melodious Columcille,” and in 807 [4] 
(AU and CS , "constructio novae civitatis Columcille hi 
Ceninnus” (tae bui ding of a new monastery of Columba 
at Kells). We are told that in 814 [9] (AU), upon completion 
of the new caurch a: Kells, the Abbot of Hy, Cellach, re- 
signed his wrncipatum there (to be succeeded in that po- 
sition by Diarmait) and he moved to Kells. Even read in a 
superficial way, this last entry hardly supports the view 
that the community of Hy was "evacuated," with all its 
treasures, to Kells at the beginning of the ninth century. 
The text dearly implies that the Columban principatum 
remained at Hy.” Further entries, concerning the relics of 
Columba, cenfinm this interpretation. As long as the evi- 
dence points to a menastic community residing at Hy, to- 
gether with the r=lics of Saint Columba, there is every rea- 
son to beliewe that Hy remained the center (principatum/ 
kathedra) of the Columban paruchia. Thus the Annal en- 
tries for 829 [3] (AU anc CS), 831 [1] (AU and CS), and 
849 [7] (ALI) show the “relics” of Columba being taken on 
circuit from dy and being returned there. Only in the year 
878 [9] (AU and CS) is there an entry that seems final: 
“Scrin Cotum Cille ocus a minna olchena du tiachtain do- 
chum n-Erezn fer teicheadh ria Galaibh.” (The shrine of 
Columba ard his other minna arrived in Ireland, having 
been taken ia fligh: *o escape the foreigners.) With the per- 
manent trarsfer ot the relics to Ireland, Kells became the 
center of the Columban »aruchia. 

Two categories ef relics are implied in the Annal entries: 
a shrine, -oataimirg the mortal remains of Columba, and 
the minne, namely a group of objects venerated because 
of their close association with Hy's monastic founder.? How 
does the Eock of Kells fit into this picture? That the famous 
Gospel BooE wes at Kells in the twelfth century is proved 
by the charters, recording grants of land to the church of 
Columba. that were entered onto some of the blank pages 
of the manuscript. An entry in the Annals (AU and CS) 
for the year 1007 [11] shows that the codex was already 


20 AU 814 [S “eallach, abbas lae, finita constructione templi Cenindsa, 
reliquit prinsip- tum, et Diarmitius alumnus Daigri, pro eo ordinatus est.” 
The principatum theretore remained at Hy. 


21 On mindamrina used in this sense, see Contributions to a Dictionary 
of the Irish La=guage, s v. "M" (arranged by Maud Joynt), Royal Irish 
Academy, 197& see eciumn 144, under (b). 


22 The entryas unc ir AU at 2007 [11], in CS at 1005, and in the Annals 
of the Four Masters (FM) at 1906. In AU it is not by the original hand 
but represerts n adalition, probably borrowed from some other source. 
I owe the above attempt to edit the entry, together with the translation, 
to the kindreesssof D- John Carey. His edition gives preference to the text 
of CS over the of the later Annals of the Four Masters. In the English 
translation fa accempanies AU, "erdum" is rendered as “sacristy,” but 
the modern cornotaticns of this word do not adequately render the true 
meaning. Ineth- Irish version cf Bede's De locis sanctis, "in porticu mar- 
tyris” isrenaeredas ‘a n-irdumena heclaisi." (See J. Carey, “The Heavenly 
City in Salt-ir 1a Ranx, Celtica, xvin, 1986, 90.) In his Jarrow Lecture 
for 1987 (Book. and Buildings: Architectural Description Before and After 
Bede, Jarrow, 88, 24-27), D. Parsons has shown that the use of porticus 
in English (ane Irish) -curces differs from its use on the Continent. In 
Insular sources it “norrally means an individual element in a composite 
building, ofter a side chamber. . . . The English usage is paralleled in 


there a century earlier, and that it was venerated as a relic 
of Columba: 


Soiscélae mór Coluim chille do dubgait isin aidche asind 
erdum in doim liacc móir Chenannsa. In soscéla sin do 
fogbail dia fichet adaig ar díb mísaib, iar ngait de a óir 
7 fót tairis. (The wicked theft of the great Gospel of 
Colum cille by night from the airdam of the great stone 
church of Kells. The same Gospel was found after two 
months and twenty days, its gold stripped from it and 
a sod covering it.)? 


The implications of this entry are important. There was 
obviously a tradition within the Kells community, at the 
beginning of the eleventh century, that linked the great 
Gospel Book directly with Columba. This can best be ex- 
plained if it were considered to be part of the minna of Co- 
lumba brought from Hy to Kells. It is less likely that such 
a tradition would have developed if the manuscript had 
actually been produced, or even finished, at Kells, after 
some of the monks from Hy had begun to settle there in 
the early ninth century. But does this Annal entry also im- 
ply that in 1007, at the time it was stolen, the Gospel Book 
was considered to be an autograph of Saint Columba? 
That some writings considered to be from the saint's hand 
were included among the minna seems very likely. An at- 
tentive reader of the Life of Columba cannot help noticing 
the part that pieces of writing — attributed to the saint and 
viewed as relics — play in Adamnan's narrative. When 
satchels full of books fall into water and remain there for 
a long time, it is always discovered that the pages written 
by the holy fingers of Columba have miraculously escaped 
being damaged by the water. When, in Adamnan's own 
time, the monks of Hy were oppressed by drought or by 
unfavorable winds for navigation, it was their custom to 
carry Columba's garments and the books he had written 
in procession, or to place these on the altar, while prayers 
were offered to obtain the saint's intervention.” At the end 


continental texts by the sense of the word exedra, which according to 
Walafrid Strabo's definition is an apsidal structure separated off from the 
main church." Parsons does not seem aware that exedra is used twice in 
this identical sense by Adamnan; once in his De locis sanctis 1. 7, to des- 
ignate the chapel where relics connected with the Passion of Jesus were 
kept, and again in his Vita Columbae 111. 19, to designate a place — 
reached only from within the church — where monks could retire to pray 
more earnestly: "Eclesiam orationis studio . . . intrat, ibidemque in qua- 
dam exedra quae oratorii adherebat parieti devotus orabat." In the case 
of the AU entry of 1007 dealt with here, the erdum should probably be 
conceived as a chapel attached to the main structure of the church in which 
the relics, including the Gospel Book of Columba, were kept. 


?3 Anderson and Anderson, 342-345. 


24 [bid., 450: "Hoc inito consilio fieri consiliati sumus, ut aliqui ex nostris 
senioribus nuper aratum et seminatum campum cum sancti Columbae 
candida circumirent tunica, et libris stilo ipsius descriptis . . ."; p. 452: 
"beati viri vestimenta et libros inito consilio super altare cum psalmis et 
ieiunatione et eius nomine invocatione posuimus." Hughes, 236, notes that 
by the time the Irish Life of Columcille was produced, "the books written 
by Columcille which are occasionally mentioned in Adamnán have now 
become 300 books"! 


of the seventh century, the monastic community of Hy 
therefore possessed and venerated some manuscripts con- 
sidered to be "autograph relics" of Saint Columba, and it 
can be assumed that these continued to form part of the 
minna eventually brought from Hy to Kells. If the Book 
of Kells were termed the "Soiscélae mór Coluim chille" (the 
Great Gospel of Columba), in the eleventh centurv the au- 
thors must have believed either that he wrote it or at least 
that it was his personal possession.” 

Though evidence that the famous Gospel Book was 
brought to Kells from Hy does not, by itself, prove that 
the manuscript was written at Hy, such a provenance in- 
creases the likelihood that this was the case.” It is possible, 
moreover, to suggest a particular circumstance that could 
have occasioned the production of the Book of Kells at Hy. 

The transfer of a saint's remains from the tomb in which 
they were originally buried to a special shrine was always 
the occasion of a great liturgical celebration. It has been 
suggested that the production of the splendid Lindisfarne 
Gospels could well be connected with the solemn transla- 
tion of Saint Cuthbert's relics in 698 from his tomb to a 


25 [t is worth noting that the AU record that in 1182 foreign raiders made 
off with the chief reliquary of the Church of Derry, namely the "Soscela 
Martain,” or Gospel Book of St. Martin of Tours. Legend had it that Saint 
Columba made the journey from Derry to Tours, and brought back with 
him a Gospel Book that had lain on Saint Martin's breast, in nis grave, 
for over one hundred years. See the Annals of Ulster, ed. W. Hennessy, 
Dublin, 1866, 11, 155 (at 1166) and 201, item 9 (at 1182). Regarding the 
supposed connection of the Book of Durrow with Saint Columba, see G. 
Henderson's discussion in From Durrow to Kells, New York, 1937, 54-55. 


? I. Henderson, “Pictish Art and the Book of Kells," Ireland in Early 
Medieval Europe, ed. D. Whitelock, R. McKitterick, and D. Dumville, 
Cambridge, 1982, 79-105, on the basis of the points of contact she has 
discovered between Pictish art and the Book of Kells, has suggested Dun- 
keld on the east coast of Scotland as a possible place where the Book of 
Kells could have been produced. Though no evidence survives to show 
that a vigorous scriptorium ever existed at Dunkeld, the Old English list 
of saints' resting places, known as the Secgan — whose two manuscripts 
date from the 11th century — lists Duncachan (Dunkeld) as the resting 
place of Columcylle (see D.W. Rollason, "Lists of Saints' Resting-Places 
in Anglo-Saxon England," Anglo-Saxon England, vii, 1987, 87). There is 
an ancient Scottish chronicle contained, among other items, in the 14th- 
century Popleton manuscript (Paris, Bibl. Nat. lat. 4126), which records 
that Kenneth Mac Alpine "septimo anno regni sui [i.e. 849] reliquias sancti 
Columbae transportavit ad ecclesiam quam construxit" (see M.O. An- 
derson, Kings and Kingship in Early Scotland, Edinburgh, 1980, 250). The 
suggestion that the church alluded to here was that of Dunkeld zoes back 
to W.F. Skene, Celtic Scotland, 1, Edinburgh, 1876, 310, 316. That some 
relics of Columba were taken to Scotland at the time of the ensarining in 
the 8th century or at a later period seems very likely. 


27 The suggestion was made by T.J. Brown and R.L.S. Bruce-Mitford in 
their commentary to the Lindisfarne Gospels, Evangeliorum quattuor 
codex Lindisfarnensis, Olten-Lausanne, 1960, 14. It has been challenged 
by D. 6 Cróinín, "Pride and Prejudice,” Peritia, 1, 1982, 357, who seeks 
to bring the Lindisfarne Gospels closer to what he considers to be the date 
of the Codex Amiatinus, namely just before 716, when Abbot Ceolfrid 
set off with his gift for Rome. But such a late date for the Amiatinus can 
be challenged on the authority of Bede himself. We know from the evi- 
dence of the dedication stone at Jarrow that Ceolfrid became Abbot of 
Bede's monastery ca. 681. We also know through Bede's Historia abbatum 
(ed. C. Plummer, Oxford, 1896, 379) that Ceolfrid caused three large bi- 
bles to be made: "Tres pandectes nouae translationis, ad unum uetustae 
translationis quem de Roma adtulerat, ipse super adiungeret. quorum 
unum senex Romam rediens secum inter alia pro munere sumpsit." The 


sculptured wooden chest, some of whose fragments still 
survive.” Saint Columba died at Hy in June 597 and was 
bur ed there. His remains still lay, undisturbed, in their 
original grave at the time Adamnan was writing his Life of 
Columba, namely toward the end of the seventh century.’ 
At a later date they were transferred to a metal shrine. 
Walafrid Strabo tells us, in his poem on the deat of Blaith- 
mac, the Abbot of Hy, that when the Vikings descended 
on the island in 825, the monks hid the metal shrine con- 
taining the bones of Columba in a trench they had dug into 
the ground.” It is not possible to determine how long before 
this date Columba's relics were transferred to this shrine. 
W. Reeves has suggested that it must have occurred during 
the course of the eighth century, very probably in connec- 
tion with the phenomenon of the cána.* The cana, a feature 
peculiar to Irish ecclesiastical history, were laws attributed 
to particular saints.*! They aimed at compelling either loy- 
alty to the saint or the acceptance of some oblization; the 
Anr als do not always specify what precisely was involved. 
For example, the Annals read for 727 [5] and 730 [3] (AU 
and Tig): "Adomnani reliquiae transferuntur in Hiberniam 


very wording implies that a considerable time had elapsed between the 
production of the Amiatinus and the time when Ceolfrid, senex, took it 
to Reme. It is understandable that Ceolfrid would have wanted, at the 
outset of his abbacy, to provide the Wearmouth-Jarrow community with 
bibles containing the translation of Jerome, deemed to be better because 
it was closer to the hebraica veritas. The particular type of uncial used 
for the dedication page of Amiatinus, so close to the uncial of the frag- 
ments of the Gospel Book that are now bound in with the Utrecht Psalter, 
represents a later stage of development in the Wearmouth-Jarrow scrip- 
torium, as has been cogently suggested by D. Wright ("Some Notes on 
English Uncial," Traditio, xv11, 1961, 443). This page therefo-e also pleads 
for a lapse of time. The date for the Amiatinus and its sis:er codices is 
far more likely to be the 680's than the 710's. The suggestion of a big event 
related to the relics of Saint Cuthbert to explain the prodaction of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, meant to honor the saint, was a reasonable one, even 
if not capable of full proof. Let me say that, apart from this, I am per- 
suaded that D. ó Cróinín's attempt to redress the balance between "Nor- 
thumorian" and "Irish" in the ongoing debate is a healthy and useful effort. 


28 Anderson and Anderson, 536: "Quibus in dei sapidis laudibus termi- 
natis, sancti et beati patroni corpus mundis involutum sindonibus et prae- 
parata possitum in rata busta debita humatur cum veneratione, in lu- 
minosa et aeternali resurrecturum claritudine"; p. 540: "Locum in quo 
ipsius sancta pausant ossa usque hodie eadem caelestis claritas frequentare 
non cessat." There is thus no hint that an "elevation" of the relics had 
occurred before the Life was finished. In the Introduction (p. 5), the An- 
dersons suggest that "Adomnan wrote the greater part of the Life between 
the years 688 and 692." Hughes, 224, states that it dates before 704. 


29 M. G.H., Poetae 2, Berlin, 1884, 300, Il. 142-147: "Ad sanctum venere 
patrem, preciosa metalla / Reddere cogentes, quis sancti sancta Columbae 
/ Ossa iacent, quam quippe suis de sedibus arcam / Tollentes tumulo terra 
posuere cavato, Cespite sub denso gnari iam pestis iniquae./ Hanc prae- 
dam -upiere Dani. . . ." Blaithmac refuses to reveal the whereabout of 
the relics to the Vikings and is therefore killed. Strabo's wav of referring 
to Hy is worth noting (ibid., 299, ll. 95-96): "Insula Pictoram quaedam 
monstratur in oris / Fluctivago suspensa salo, cognominis Eo." 


30 W. Reeves, Life of Saint Columba, Founder of Hy, Edinourgh, 1874, 
Ixxix: "In the course of the eighth century it is probable that his bones 
were disinterred, and deposited in a shrine or shrines. And onze enshrined, 
they were not likely to be restored to the earth, because every passing 
year would increase the veneration which led to the first exposure." See 
Reeves's additional notes on pp. 231-233, where he cites texts from the 
Annals that mention the enshrining of other relics. 


31 On the cana, see Hughes, 80-82. 


et Lex renovatur. The relics of Adamnan were taken to 
Ireland and the law was renewed.) "Reversio reliquiarum 
Adomnani de Hibernia in mense Octimbris.” (The relics of 
Adamnan were returned to Hy in October.) It is known 
that the law of Adamnan was aimed at protecting non- 
combatants and church property from the constant viol- 
ence and warring widespread at the time.? Fines were im- 
posed when the law was broken, and thus tribute was 
exacted for the saint. These laws came into force when the 
saint's shrine, containing his relics, was taken on circuit. 
Any mention of such a cana or law therefore assumes that 
the relics have been enshrined and can be carried about. 
The first mention of a “law of Columcille" occurs in the 
Annals at the years 753 [4] and 757 [9] (AU and Tig.)? This 
gives a terminus ante quem for the translation of Columba's 
remains from his grave to a portable shrine, probably the 
same shrine that is mentioned in 877 when, as was stated 
above, all the Colamban relics were finally brought from 
Hy to Ireland. As in the case of the Lindisfarne Gospels, 
it can be suggested that the procuction of the Book of Kells 
was possibly linked in some way to the solemn translation 
of Columba relics to a splendid new shrine that then be- 
came the focal point of the monastic church at Hy. This 
would help to date the manuscript toward the middle of 
the eighth century-* 


There is yet arcther piece of evidence that may point to 
the monastic scriptorium of Hy as the birthplace of the 
Gospel Book. It myolves some elements of the decoration? 
and, once again, the peint of departure is a suggestion made 
by Carl Nordenfalk, this time having to do with Adamnan, 
who — in addition to his Life of Columba — also wrote a 
work entitled De iocis sanctis. * This presented an account 
of the holy places in the Near East that was given directly 
to Adamnan by a Frankish bishop named Arculf, who had 
spent some time at Hy. In his analysis of the Arrest of Christ 
on fol. 114r of the Book of Kells (Fig. 5), Nordenfalk sug- 
gested a direct lirk between this illustration and Adamnan's 
De locis sanctis. The inscription placed above the three fig- 
ures reads: "Ymnc dicto exierunt in montem oliveti.” Nor- 
denfalk pointed oat that according to the De locis sanctis 
(Bk. 1.21), Arculf had told Adamnan that the only trees to 


32 What occurred after Adamnan's death, namely the enshrining of his 
remains so that these -ould be carried to Ireland to re-impose his law, 
needs to be linked with Adamnan's own journey there in 696 (AU) to 
impose the law initia ly: "Adomnanus ad Hiberniam pergit et dedit legem 
innocentium populis" (he law against killing women and children). Even 
a hasty reading of the Annals leaves tFe impression that war, strife, and 
killing were constant features of Irish life. Those who believe the Vikings 
were the main destreyers of lite and monastic property will do well to 
read A.T. Lucas, "IrsF-Norse Relations: Time for Reappraisal?” Journal 
of the Cork Historicakand Archaeological Society, Lxx1, 1966, 62-75: “Since 
it has not been realizec that the monasteries were plundered primarily as 
a result of their secular function as places of safekeeping for lay property 
and since the Irish ard Irish-Norse raids upon monasteries have been left 
out of reckoning, am impression has, inevitably, been created that the 
Norse raiding of mona-teries was something that struck the heart of Irish 
Christianity and which automatically aroused the abiding hatred and op- 
position of the-whole wish Christian nation” (p. 63). 


3 P, 753, "Lex Coluim Cille la Domnel Mide” (The law of Colum Cille 





5 s Book of Kells, fol. 114r iphoto: Trinity College, Dublin) 


be found on Mount Olivet were vines and olives, and this 
led him to wonder whether the "two plants growing from 
bottle-like stocks behind the head of the arresting watch- 
men" should be viewed as a piece of realism, an attempt 
by the artist to represent the Mount of Olives in light of 
Arculf's description. If so, Nordenfalk concluded, these 
plants, though presented in a "highly abbreviated manner," 
could be considered "the earliest representation of a land- 
scape in Nordic art.” 

It is not the "realism" of this illustration or its possible 
connection with Adamnan's narrative — which would be 
difficult to prove — that I wish to discuss here. Instead, I 
propose to explore whether Arculf's presence on Hy might 
indeed account for some elements of the decoration found 


enforced by Domnall of Mide); p. 757, "Lex Columbe Cille la Sleibene" 
(The law of Colum Cille promulgated by Sleibéne). Sleibéne was the Ab- 
bot of Hy. This last entry witnesses to the fact that the principatum of 
the Columban paruchia was still centered at Hy in 757. 


* T.J. Brown, “Northumbria and the Book of Kells,” Anglo-Saxon En- 
gland, 1, 1972, 219-246, was prepared, on purely paleographical grounds, 
to accept a date in the middle of the 8th century and the scriptorium of 
Hy as possibilities for the production of the manuscript. 


33 Anyone who has read J.J.G. Alexander's summary description of the 
Book of Kells, 71-76, will be aware of the many problems connected with 
the manuscript that remain unresolved and require further investigation. 


3% Ed., with intro. and trans., D. Meehan, Adamnan's De locis sanctis 
(Scriptores latini Hiberniae, 111), Dublin, 1958. 


37 Festschrift Wolfgang Braunfels (as in n. 3), 276; similar comments ac- 
company pl. 34 of idem., Celtic and Anglo-Saxon Painting (as in n. 3), 
124. 


in the Book of Kells. First the circumstances that brought 
him to Hy should be understood. 

As noted above, Arculf provided Adamnan with the ma- 
terial for his De locis sanctis, but the Abbot fails to explain 
how he came to meet the Frankish bishop. All one can con- 
clude from Adamnan's words is that the meeting must have 
taken place at Hy itself. Adamnan's work, nevertheless, 
reveals a number of things about Arculf's personality and 
his travels in the Near East. These travels must have lasted 
a considerable time, at the very least from two ard a half 
to three years.? During these years Arculf seems to have 
spent the longest periods in Jerusalem, Alexandria, and 
Constantinople. Adamnan's account mentions numerous 
other places in addition to the various towns and sites of 
Palestine: Damascus, Tyre, Crete, Sicily, and Rome. Arculf 
emerges from Adamnan's pages as "a man of fairly unusual 
attainments and good scholarship." ^ He was, moreover, a 
keen observer of the buildings he had seen, able to provide 
his questioner with diagrams drawn on wax tablets to il- 
lustrate the shape of a particular church he was describing. 
It is also obvious that Arculf was interested in religious 
objects and images: it is specifically stated that he had gazed 
on an icon of the Virgin at Constantinople (De locis sanctis 
111.5). 

Bede must be consulted to discover how Arculf came to 
visit Hy. He remarks that Adamnan paid a visit from Hy 
to the court of the Northumbrian King Aldfrith in 686, and 


38 It would be difficult to provide a more laconic version of Adamnan's 
encounter with Arculf than the brief statement that opens his work: "The 
holy bishop Arculf, a Gaul by race, versed in divers far-awav regions, 
and a truthful and reliable witness, sojourned for nine months in the city 
of Jerusalem, traversing the holy places in daily visitations. In response 
to my careful inquiries he dictated to me, Adamnan, this faithful and 
accurate record of all his experiences which is to be set out below. I first 
wrote it down on tablets: it will now be written succinctly on perchment" 
(ed. D. Meehan, 37). It is only by inference, from this and a few other 
passages, that we can deduce that their encounter must have taken place 
on Hy. 


3? Meehan (as in n. 36), 11, places Arculf's stay in the Near East in 679- 
682, his arrival at Hy in 682, and Adamnan's composition of the De locis 
sanctis in 683-686. 


40 Meehan, 7. 
41 Bede, HE v. 15. 


42 This emerges from a passage of the letter sent in 710 by Abbot Ceolfrid 
to King Nechtan of the Picts, and cited by Bede in HE v. 21: "Adamnan, 
a renowned priest and abbot oí the Columbans, who when he was sent 
on an embassy from his nation to King Aldfrid and chose to visit our 
monastery, displayed remarkable wisdom, humility, and devotion in his 
ways and conversation." Adamnan, in his Life of Columba (ed. Anderson, 
460-462), mentions two visits — separated by an interval of two years — 
which he made to the King of Northumbria. The first coincided with a 
great pestilence of 686, which decimated the community of Wearmouth 
and Jarrow. At the time of Adamnan's visit, Bede (born ca. 673) was a 
youth of about thirteen (or fifteen, if Adamnan’s visit to Jarrow must be 
placed two years later, in 688). Since Adamnan had presented a copy of 
his De locis sanctis to King Aldfrid, it is likely that both this work and 
the circumstances of Arculf's visit to Hy were discussed at Wearmouth- 
Jarrow. Thus, though it is true that Adamnan's De locis sanc- 


that he there presented the King with a copy of his De locis 
sanctis." On this same occasion the Abbot of Hy also vis- 
ited Bede's own monastery of Wearmouth-Jarrow.? It was 
pro ably on this occasion that the young Bede, at the time 
a boy of thirteen, heard Adamnan tell the story of Arculf's 
arrival on Hy, a story that he himself later retold, both in 
the final paragraph of his own De locis sanctis (dated ca. 
702-703), and, more briefly, in his Ecclesiastical History: 


I rave discoursed, as far as I was able, on the Holy Places, 
patting my faith in the histories and especially in the 
sayings of Arculf, a bishop of Gaul, sayings which the 
priest Adamnan (most learned in Holy Scripture) set 
down in a work comprising three books but written in 
a tedious style. . . . It happened that when Arculf wished 
to return home to his native land, the ship on which he 
was being carried, after many deviations, was taken by 
a contrary wind to our island, namely to Britain, and so 
after undergoing some dangers he [Arculf] reached 
Adamnan to whom he gave an account of his journey 
and of what he had seen. . . .? 

As Arculf, a bishop from Gaul, ... was returning 
home, his ship was driven by a violent storm on to the 
western coast of Britain. After many adventures, he vis- 
ited Christ's servant Adamnan, who, finding him learned 
ir the Scriptures and well acquainted with the Holy 
P aces, was glad to welcome him and even more glad to 


tis (a copy of which reached Bede's monastery from the court of Aldfrid) 
could not have provided Bede with the account of Arculf's visit to Hy, 
Adamnan's visit to Bede's monastery is more than sufficient to explain 
how 3ede, always interested in historical events, could later supply some 
further details. I make this point to show why the hesitation concerning 
the value of Bede's witness, expressed by D. ó Cróinín in a note to a recent 
article, can be discounted; see “Merovingian Politics and Insular Callig- 
raphy: The Historical Background to the Book of Durrow and Related 
Manuscripts,” in Ireland and Insular Art. A.D. 500-1200, ed. M. Ryan, 
Dublin, 1987, 43, n. 6. This note fails to mention Adamnan's visit to 
Wearmouth-Jarrow, a sufficient basis for the young Bede's encounter with 
the Abbot of Hy, as C. Plummer pointed out long ago (Baedae opera 
historica, Oxford, 1896, 11, 302). 


43 Bede, De locis sanctis, chap. 19 (Corpus christianorum, series latina, 
CLXx\, 278-280): "Haec de locis sanctis, prout potui, fidem historiarum 
secutus exposui et maxime dictatus Arculfi, Galliarum episcopi, quos eru- 
ditiss mus in scripturis presbyter Adamnanus lacinioso sermone descri- 
bens -ribus libellis conprehendit . . . [Arculfus] cum patriam reuisere uel- 
let, nauis, qua uehebatur, post multos anfractus uento contrario nostram, 
id est Britaniorum, insulam perlata est, tandemque ipse post nonnulla 
pericula ad praefatum uirum uenerabilem Adamnanum perueniens iter 
pariter suum et ea, quae uiderat, explicando pulcherrimae ilium historiae 
docuit esse scriptorem." The "lacinioso sermone" may betray an under- 
curreat of national feeling against the Irish (see above n. 14). D. Bullough 
("Columba, Adomnan and the Achievement of Iona," Scottish Historical 
Review, xti, 1964, 124, n. 4) suggests that the presence of the word 
anfractus in Bede's text may prove he is borrowing from a literary source. 
This zan be doubted since the word was part of Bede's normal vocabu- 
lary. He probably got its meaning, “detour,” from Isidore (Etymol. 12. 2. 
29), whom he uses in his Commentary on the Canticle of Canticles: 
“... Numquam rectis itineribus sed tortuosis anfractibus currunt" (cf. 
CCSL ouxB, p. 226, 1. 607). 


listen to him.^ 


Arculf was therefore on his way home, after his long stay 
in the Near East, when the forced landing on the coast of 
Britain occur-ed. Bede's account does not suggest that the 
ship foundered at sea, but rather was battered and beached 
somewhere aiong the western coast of Britain, obviously 
unable to put to sea aga n and navigate back to Gaul.* 
Thus Arculf found himsef stranded, with whatever bag- 
gage he was carrying, on aa alien shore. He eventually made 
his way to Columka’s mcnastery on the island of Hy. His 
later histo-y is not told; whether he returned home or by 
what route — perhaps passing across Scotland via Melrose 
to the Columban foundation of Lindisfarne — before mak- 
ing the crossing to the Centinent, on his way back to his 
native Gaul. The question worth asking here is whether a 
bishop with Arculf's obv ous religious and cultural inter- 
ests woulc have returnec home empty-handed after such 
a long star in the Near East. And if Arculf were bringing 
some treasures back home with him (ivories, images, man- 
uscripts, etc), could these have left traces in the products 
of the scripterium at Hy and in particular in the Book of 
Kells? 


Let us return now to the vegetation in the tympanum of 
the Arrest scene on which Carl Nordenfalk commented. 
The same vegetation occurs not only here but on numerous 
other pages of the manuscript. It is recognized that Kells 
is unique among the early group of Insular Gospel Books 
in possessing ornament based on plant forms. Meyer 
Schapiro, addressing thos who believed that a Carolingian 
exemplar mizht underlie -his Gospel Book, remarked that 
"no one has yet found a convincing Carolingian model for 
the plant sorms in Kells.' ** He himself thought it could be 
shown that hese “derived from one stream of Northum- 
brian art, which issued frem or passed through Wearmouth 
and Jarrow” — this on the basis of a comparison with the 
vegetation cepicted in a single letter (B) of the Leningrad 
Bede." But the relationship between the vegetation in the 
Leningrad initial and in the Kells manuscript does not, on 
the surface, appear to be a very strong one. This may ex- 
plain why Francoise Henry concluded that what she called 
the Kells "vine" — “the ocdest-looking botanical specimen" 


44 HE v. 15 (ed. C. Plummer, 1, 316): "Galliarum episcopus Arcuulfus . . . 
patriamque mavigio reuertens ui tempestatis in occidentalia Brittaniae li- 
tora dilatus est: ac post malta ad memoratum Christi famulum 
Adamnanum p: rueniers, ubi doctus in Scripturis sanctorumque locorum 
gnarus esse coapertus est, libentissime est ab illo susceptus, libentius 
auditus. . . _ 


45 Jonas of Bokbio’s Lie of Columbanus (1. 23) contains an interesting 
account of a trade ship about tc leave from Gaul for Ireland, finding itself 
stranded forseveral da~s through strong winds and heavy seas: see lonae 
vitae sanctocum Col: mbani, Vedastis, lohannis, ed. B. Krusch, Scriptores 
rerum German carum n usum scholarum, Hanover, 1905, 206. 


4 M. Schapiro “The [*ecorati»n of the Leningrad Manuscript of Bede," 
Scriptorium. xx, 1958, 204; repr. in Schapiro's collected essays, Late An- 
tique, Early Christian and Meciaeval Art, New York, 1979, 215. 


47 [bid., 1958, 205; Late Antique, 217. 
48 Henry, 213-244. 


— must be “the product of the imagination of the painter 
who had probably never seen the real plant. His invention 
is, however, consistent and the type varies very little.” 
Because of this consistency throughout the manuscript, 
Henry came to wonder whether the artist might not be bor- 
rowing repeatedly from a single model. 

It does not need a long acquaintance with the Book of 
Kells to perceive the inventiveness of the illuminator(s). In 
analyzing the structure of the Kells plants, one notices that 
their basic element is not unlike our image of an ice cream 
cone. The cones are combined together in quatrefoil, tre- 
foil, or double patterns, or they may remain single. One 
can likewise observe that this same "cone" is used, though 
with different markings, to depict the feathers, and espe- 
cially the tail feathers, of birds. This immediately raises 
a question: which came first, the "cone" shape used for 
plants or for birds? If one could point to a preexisting 
model, either for plant or for bird, this might help solve 
the problem. 

Such a model is not hard to find, if one turas to a region 
visited by Arculf; the same "cone" proves to be one of the 
principal elements of the ornaments used as marginal par- 
agraph markers in Coptic manuscripts." The Copts derived 
their scribal habits from their Greek teachers of the By- 
zantine period. Initially, paragraph marks hac simple forms 
— obelos, diple, or coronis. The coronis, a wedge-shaped 
sign with the lower stroke pointed downward and curling, 
was the one "that offered the Coptic calligrapher his chief 
inducement and pretext for experimenting with further 
marginal decoration." ? Although the number of Coptic 
manuscripts that survive can only be a drop from a now- 
lost ocean, enough material remains to show the lines along 
which these designs developed and also to show that they 
were in universal use.? They are found in Sahidic manu- 
scripts from Upper Egypt, in Fayumic texts from Middle 
Egypt, as well as in Bohairic codices from Lower Egypt (the 
Nile Delta). Petersen and Jansma have painstakingly ana- 
lyzed many of these designs, particularly those surviving 
in manuscripts from the White Monastery (rear Sóhag) of 
Upper Egypt, and from the Monastery of St. Michael in 
the Desert, in the Fayum. Jansma refers to tne "cone" ele- 
ment as a bourgeon — a bud, the term that will henceforth 
be used here — and to its setting as a fleuron.* What is 


4 See, for example, the excellent enlargements in ibid., 103 (fol. 19v), 109 
(fol. 202r), 123 (fol. 250v, opposite angelus), etc. 


50 See ibid., 91 (fol. 27v), 109 (fol. 202r), 111 (fol. 2907), 120 (fol. 55r), 
etc. 

51 See Petersen, 295-330; M. Cramer, Koptische Buchraalerei, Reckling- 
hausen, 1964, 18-20: "Das Paragraphenzeichen”; Jansma; Leroy, 68-69: 
“Décors marginaux.” 

52 Petersen, 297. 


5 And also over a long period of time. Leroy, 68, points out that “même 
les manuscrits influencés par le décor islamique garden: ces décors mar- 
ginaux dans leur forme originale.” This can be seen by examining pls. 1- 
11 and ills. 10-15 in M. Cramer's Koptische Buchmalerei. The manuscripts 
she presents extend in time from the 8th to the 16 centary. 


54 Jansma, 27. 
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6-10 Coptic marginal bud designs (6-8 from Jansma; 9-10 from Petersen) 


particularly striking is the presence of numerous buds with 
double lines (bourgeons à bande), just like those found in 
the Book of Kells. The Kells vegetation might be called a 
construction à bourgeons, although none of those illus- 
trated in Jansma's or Petersen's works quite corresponds to 
the Kells arrangement of buds (see Figs. 6-10).* It should 
be noted, however, that the bulk of the surviving Coptic 
material belongs to the ninth century and later, when the 
designs appear to be more developed. Examples are lacking 
of the earlier stages through which the coronis design passed 
during the sixth and seventh centuries, especially in Bo- 
hairic manuscripts, that is, those produced up to the time 
of Arculf's visit to Alexandria (and possibly also to the 
monasteries of Scetis, which lay close by). 

Some other elements from the Book of Kells may have 
links with Coptic manuscripts. On fol. 309v (Fig. 11) a lion 
holds sprigs of foliage in its mouth. An animal with similar 
sprigs appears on fol. 12r of Pierpont Morgan, M. 612 (Fig. 
12), a Sahidic manuscript dated 892-893 and coming from 


55 See the ills. from Cramer cited above in n. 53, and Leroy, pls. 13, 24- 
25. 


56 Figs. 6, 7, and 8, are from Jansma, 230, 229, 130; Figs. 9 and 10 are 
from Petersen, 316. They have been chosen to show the dominant part 
played by the "bud" element in the decoration. 


57 See Bybliothecae Pierpont Morgan Codices Coptici selecti photograph- 
ice expressi, xx, Rome, 1922. For the date, see Leroy, 94. Pierpont Morgan, 
M. 611, fol. 1r (vol. xxxv1 of the above series) has a similar representation, 
as does Paris, Bibl. Nat. Ms copt. 129 (see Jansma, 176, 208, and Leroy, 


the Menastery of St. Michael in the Fayum.” The similarity 
does not lie in the forms of the an:mals, for the Kells lion 
stands fully in the Insular tradition. But one wonders 
whe-her the Kells artist had seen a model similar in design 
to tFat preserved on fol. 12r of the Coptic codex. The same 
question can be asked about the lion on fol. 72v cf the Book 
of Kells (Fig. 13) when compared with the animals on fols. 
2r and 11v (Figs. 14 and 15) of the same Pierpont Morgan, 
M. 612. Again, it is not the shape of the animals that counts, 
but their portrayal with objects in their mouths that have 
a hole in the center. In the case of the Kells lion, this can 
hardly be interpreted as the animal's tongue! In the case of 
M. 612, the object held by the animals, this time in iso- 
lation, and seen twice in the lower margin of fol. 8v, is 
plainly a single bud.* Again, what kind of model was the 
Kells artist borrowing from? It is likewise striking to dis- 
cover that the human face combined with interlace on fol. 
273r of the Book of Kells (Fig. 16) can be juxtaposed with 
a face, also wedded to interlace, or fol. 13r (Fig. 17) of the 


83, 8:). Leroy (p. 69) comments on the profusion of animal drawings in 
Coptic manuscripts: "Toujours les Coptes ont manifesté un goût trés pro- 
noncé pour la représentation artistique des animaux. Et ce, dans tous leurs 
arts, sculptures sur pierre ou sur bois, ivoires, poteries, textiles. La pro- 
fusior. de bétes qu'on y rencontre est telle qu'on peut affirmer sans crainte 
de se tremper que le bestiaire copte est l'un des plus riches du monde." 


58 Buds with holes in their center are a common feature of Coptic man- 
uscrip ts; see, for example, Petersen, 312-315, and Jansma, 130, 190, 194, 
227, etc. 
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same Coptie manuscrip!.? 
It is worth remembering at this point that the famous 
Virgin and Child. surrounded by angels, on fol. 7v of the 


Book of Kells hes been linked with the Christian art of 


°° The examples in B. Teyssèdre's study, Le sacramentaire de Gellone et 
la figure humaine doas les manuscrits francs du VIlle siècle, Toulouse, 
1959, esp. 21-40, sheald act as a warning, however, about reaching too 
hasty conclusions in this particular instance. If the Near East were an 
artistic source for Western monastic artists, it must be remembered that 
Arculf was nc: the enly pilgrim doing the rounds of the holy places at 
this time. For a survey of the literature dealing with Byzantine and Ori- 
ental relations with the Latin West, see the bibliography by L. Nees, From 
Justinian to C^arlem- gae. European Art, 565-787, Boston, 1985, section 
23. 


60 See M. Werner, "The Madonna and Child Miniature in the Book of 
Kells,” Art Bulletin, mv. 1972, 1-23, 129-139; Henry (as in n. 1), 186-187. 


61 See Leroy, pls. 292, 31, 34, 36. 


*? On the possibility »f other channels to explain the Kells Virgin, see D. 
Mac Lean, “Iona, Armenia and Italy in the Early Medieval Period," to 
appear in the Atti de! V Simposio Internazionale di Arte Armena, Venice, 
forthcoming. Mac Lezn shows that the problem of the Kells Virgin needs 
to be closely related o the representations of the Virgin and Child that 
are found on the th=e Hy (lona) crosses. Mac Lean has already dem- 
onstrated how the css-key patterns on the Keills Cross, a product of 
the school of Hy, ca- be linked with the manuscript: "The Keills Cross 
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Coptic Egypt and, among other models, with the depiction 
of the Virgin and Child found on fol. 1v of the same Pier- 
pont Morgan, M. 612.° This last manuscript, together with 
three others, all from Middle and Upper Egypt, contain 
images of the nursing Madonna.*' They all present the Vir- 
gin seated frontally, and thus differ considerably from the 
Kells Virgin, who is seated sideways and is not nursing. It 
becomes difficult to envisage this particular Coptic tradi- 
tion from Upper Egypt as the model for the Kells Virgin, 
though one can regret that no images of the Virgin survive 
in Bohairic manuscripts from the vicinity of Alexandria.” 

Ernst Kitzinger undertook a study, many years ago, of 
the Anglo-Saxon vine-scroll ornament found so profusely 
on English works of sculpture, and yet so absent from Irish 
and Scottish sculpture, seeking to determine the geograph- 
ical area from which the models used by the English crafts- 
men came. His point of comparison was the art of Coptic 
Egypt. This, he explained, was simply "because most of the 
material has been preserved in Coptic Egypt, and the Cop- 
tic series of sculptures may be used to demonstrate that 
some of the essential features of English plant-ornament 
existed in oriental art in general." * If some stress has been 
laid in the foregoing pages on Coptic art, it is likewise not 
with the specific intention of creating a necessary link be- 
tween Egypt and Hy. In seeking to answer the question 
concerning the treasures in Arculf's baggage that may have 
influenced the workmanship of the Hy scriptorium, one 
needs to examine what survives, but also to remember that 
the Frankish bishop traveled far and wide in the Near East. 
He stayed in Alexandria, but also in Palestine, Byzantium, 
Crete, and Rome. Though it may never prove possible to 
demonstrate, beyond doubt, that Arculf must be the chan- 
nel for Near Eastern elements discernible in the Book of 
Kells, the certainty that he visited Hy at the end of his 
sojourn abroad should provide some incentive to examine 
the famous Gospel Book with his travels in mind. 


in Knapdale, the Ionas School and the Book of Kells," Early Medieval 
Sculpture in Britain and Ireland, ed. J. Higgitt (B. A.R., British Series cu), 
Oxford, 1986, 175-197. I thank Professor Mac Lean for kindly providing 
me with copies of his papers. 


6 E. Kitzinger, “Anglo-Saxon Vine-Scroll Ornament,” Antiquity, x, 1936, 
66. 


*! [n an article published in the Art Bulletin in 1968, C. Nordenfalk sought 
to explain the illuminations of the Book of Durrow by postulating the 
survival, in Britain, from Roman times, of an illustrated copy of Tatian's 
Diatessaron. In a later article, "The Diatessaron Miniatures Once More," 
Art Bulletin, Lx, 1973, that replied to M. Schapiro's criticism of this hy- 
pothesis, Nordenfalk abandoned his earlier theory about a manuscript 
surviving from Roman times and instead proposed Arculf as a possible 
source for the model: "For once . . . we have a real historical connection 
between a place where Hiberno-Saxon art flourished and the Near East, 
and it is extremely tempting to assume that the illustrated Diatessaron 
was among the books in Arculph's luggage. It is, of course nothing but 
a hypothetical idea, but one that could explain the striking resemblance 
between the Persian and Hiberno-Saxon miniatures better then anything 
else" (p. 544). I owe this reference to the kindness of Dr. P. McGurk. 
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The Book of Kells, over which viewers have marveled 
for centuries, is unlikely to reveal its mysteries easily.5 More 
information on its background, origin, and sources would 
go far, however, to deepen and enrich our understanding. 
The findings offered here represent an attempt to situate 
the Book of Kells more securely in the history and culture 
of its time. They take their departure from the clue the 
makers of the manuscript have left us in the special dis- 
tinction given to the name “Iona,” a veiled reference to Co- 
lumba. The fish-man on fol. 201r can be said to point the 
way not only to that beloved saint but beyond him to Hy. 
When the history and traditions of the community that 
Columba founded there are examined, a number of con- 
verging considerations suggest that the island now known 
as Iona may indeed have been the birthplace of the Book 
of Kells. 

Having also been the place where Columba died and was 
buried, Hy remained the center of his paruchia and his cult 
until foreign invasions finally forced a transfer of Co- 
lumba's relics to Kells. At the time of the final move, in 
the late ninth century, the bones of Columba had already 
been housed for a long time in a reliquary shrine. In that 
cultural milieu the enshrinement of a saint was not only 
cause for a great liturgical celebration but also the means 
of bringing his spiritual power to bear on the affairs of men 
through the unique institution of the cána. Just as the en- 
shrinement of Cuthbert is thought to have inspired the pro- 
duction of the Lindisfarne Gospels,* so the enshrinement 
of Columba may have been a most appropriate occasion 
for the making of the Books of Kells. 

In its production no expense was spared, and the highest 
skills of the community were called upon. Its designers went 
beyond the limits of the Western world for inspirat:on, em- 
ploying motifs borrowed from the older cultures of the East, 
and Arculf's visit to Hy can be seen as the vector by which 
these influences entered their sphere. The close association 
with Columba, which the fish-man indicates, ensured the 


65 Any study of the Book of Kells and of the scriptorium that produced 
this magnificent work needs to recall how much has been lost in the course 
of time. We have no choice but to plot our research and make our de- 
ductions on the basis of the fragmentary evidence that remains. Our pic- 
ture might change considerably if we had all the evidence. Kells may not 
be a unique work. Henderson (as in n. 17), 195-198, cogently shows why 
the splendidly illuminated Gospel Book that Gerald of Wales saw at Kil- 
dare and described in his Topographia Hibernica (chap. 39), must not be 
confused, as has often been done, with the Book of Kells. The Book of 
Kildare was "evidently a work of the same date, showing the same artistic 
taste and verve, as the Book of Kells. Since the designs were inserted in 
the 'suitable places in the book,' and specific images are identified by 
Gerald, the book was, like Kells, that rare thing, an illustrated Gospels. 
We have to conclude that the Book of Kildare was a product of one and 
the same scriptorium and painters' workshop as the Book of Kells itself; 
that is, of Iona" (p. 196). Whether it necessarily follows that only one 
scriptorium could produce such Gospel Books is open to question, but if 
Henderson's surmise is correct, this would imply that the scriptorium in 
question must have had a long-established artistic tradition, one that could 
at an earlier date benefit from whatever artistic models Arculf had brought 
with him, and then hand on these designs to later craftsmen. 


6 From the end of the 7th century the cult of Saint Cuthbert became the 
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13 Book of Kells, fol. 72v (photo: Trinity College, Dublin) 
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15 Pierpont Morgan, M.612 (John Roc fol. 2r 


dominant cult throughout Northumbria. Some of the evidence for the 
spread of the cult persists even today in place-names like Kirkcudbright, 
in Galloway. Other evidence remains to be noticed. Thus, for example, 
in the abundant literature on the famous Ruthwell Cross there is no men- 
tion of the fact that Saint Cuthbert was the pre-Reformation patron saint 
of Ru:hwell. This can be established through the act of James IV, King 
of Scotland (1488-1513), dated 17 February 1507, which made Ruthwell 
into a burgh of Barony, at the request of the local lord, John Murray of 
Cockpool. The act grants permission for the setting up of a market cross 
and the holding of two yearly fairs: "In dicto burgo crucem foralem et 
forum die Jovis singulis ebdomadis et nundinas publicas annuatim diebus 
festivis sancti Cuthbert et per octavas earundem cum theloniis et omnibus 
libertatibus et privilegiis ad huiusmodi rundinas publicas spectanti- 
bus. . . ." The act of 1507 has come down to us in its confirmation of 8 
May 1509: see The Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, [1424-1566], Edin- 
burg, 1814, 274-276 (the quotation above is taken from p. 275, col.a). 
The two annual fairs, each lasting eight days, began on 20 March (Cuth- 
bert's feast day) and 4 September (translatien of Saint Cuthbert's relics). 
One must conclude that because both feasts had octaves they were the 
major saint's feast of the parish. One can likewise conclude that Cuthbert 
must nave been the patron of the parish frem its foundation. 





16 Pierpont Margan, M.512 (John Chrysostom), fol. 13r 


greatest veneration for the Gospel Book made in his honor, 
and it sold nct surprise us that eventually it came to be 
regarded & a re ic in its own right, and perhaps the work 
of Columba's own hands. 
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The Use of Images in the Pastoral Care of Nuns: 
The Case of Heinrich Suso and the Dominicans 


Jeffrey E Hamburger 


The article examines the role of imagery in the cura monialium, or the pastoral 
care of nuns, in the circle of the Dominican preacher and mystic, Heinrich Suso. 
Among the images described in Suso's writings ave the paintings in his oratory at 
the Dominican church at Constance. Although their existence has never been pos- 
ited for lack of a physical or functional context that would lend credibility to the 
written sources that describe them, both the paintings in the oratory and the copies 
distributed to nuns can be shown to have existed and to have parallels in contem- 
porary Dominican practice in Italy as well as noth of the Alps. Reevaluation of 
the references to art in Suso's writings suggests that the use of images in the cura 
monialium provided a decisive precedent for the widespread adoption of devo- 
tional imagery in the later Micdle Ages. 


The writings of the Rhenish Dominican mystic Heinrich 
Seuse (ca. 1295-1366), or Suso as he is known in Latin and 
English, have long been considered a valuable source for 
a central, if somewhat elusive topic in the study of the later 
Middle Ages: the relationship between art and devotion 
and the emergence, one might even say the explos:on, of 
devotional imagery during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries.! Suso's extensive body of writings provides a ba- 
rometer of a rapidly changing spiritual climate and shifting 
canons of accepted devotional practice. His spirituality is 
characteristic of his time and place in combining a pro- 
nounced affective and Christocentric piety with a more 
rarefied and intellectual mysticism. At either end of this 
spectrum of spiritual experience, art served as an aid and 
a stimulant, whether to visionary experience or to a severe 
and strenuous asceticism. 


I gratefully acknowledge the aid of my colleague William Hood, who 
made a decisive contribution to this article by generously sharing his own 
research on the history of Dominican patronage of the visual arts; and I 
thank Walter Cahn and James Marrow for having commented on previous 
drafts; Hayden Maginnis for his help with cisalpine material unfamiliar 
to me: Dr. Hermann Knittel, Director of the Heinrich-Suso Gymnasium, 
Dr. Helmut Maurer, Director of the Stadtarchiv and Dr. Elisabeth von 
Gleichenstein of the Rosgartenmuseum in Constance for their help in ob- 
taining publications and photographs; and Dietlinde Hamburger, who 
provided invaluable assistance with cruxes in Middle High German texts. 
A Powers Travel Grant and a separate research and developmen: grant, 
both from Oberlin College, underwrote the expenses of some of the 
research. 


The two strands in Suso's thought are thoroughly inter- 
twined, not only in his writings, but also in his entire way 
of life. As a Dominican preacher and pastor, Suso regularly 
crossed the boundary between the cloister and the world 
of the laity outside. His career exemplifies the activity that 
led to the dissolution of the barriers between audiences and 
blurred the boundaries that had tended to keep art and 
mysticism apart. Suso's writings are also typical in being 
difficult to evaluate, for mystical theory is one thing, actual 
practice quite another. Suso's writings combine elements of 
both -o an unusual and instructive degree.’ 

The frequent references to art in Suso’s writings must be 
interpreted within his complex intellectual and social ma- 
trix. Suso addresses himself simultaneously to several dif- 
ferent audiences. These audiences are usually cast in the 
familiar categories of "High" and "Low," the former con- 


1 See most recently H. Belting, Das Bild und sein Publikum: Form und 
Funktion früher Bildtafeln der Passion, Berlin, 1981; also S. Ringbom, 
"Devotional Images and Imaginative Devotions: Notes on the Place of 
Art in Late Medieval Piety,” Gazette des beaux-arts, 6th ser., xxii, 1969, 
159-170. It is worthy of note that in the most recent history of medieval 
spirituality, World Spirituality, xvi-xvii, New York, 1987, the article by 
R. Kieckhefer, "Major Currents in Late Medieval Devotion,” xvri, 75-108, 
is alone among the sections devoted to the medieval West in giving de- 
votional imagery a significant place. 


2 A point made by Ruh, 595-597. 


sisting of the Lasmate elite within the convent walls, the 
latter tne burgeeming urban laity without.? This familiar 
division, however, omits the most important of Suso's au- 
diences, the arge and rapidly growing number of religious 
women whose supervision had by the early fourteenth cen- 
tury becomethe a most exclusive concern of the Dominican 
Order. 

Orig:nally assumed with some reluctance, the cura mo- 
nialium, or the pastoral care of nuns, became an important 
part of the Dominican mission following Pope Clement IV's 
legislation o: 1257.4 Some measure of the importance of the 
female audience, especially in Germany, is indicated by the 
rapid growtn ot Dominican nunneries. By the early four- 
teenth century, the number of nunneries in the province of 
Saxony (nine) amd in the highly urbanized province of Teu- 
tonia (sixty-five) equaled more than the total in all sev- 
enteen other Dominican provinces combined.5 A fresh ex- 
amination o: the references to art in Suso's writings suggests 
not only that they should be interpreted in relation to the 
female audience for whom they were intended,‘ but also 


? Categories implicitly invoked within a more complex analysis by S. 
Ringbom, Icon to Murrative: The Rise of the Dramatic Close-up in Fif- 
teenth-Century Devotienal Painting (Acta Academiae Aboensis, Ser. A, 
Humaniora xxx1/1m 41965), 2nd ed., Abo, 1983, 11-22, but later singled 
out, mest recently. e.g., by C. Harbison, "Visions and Meditations in 
Early Flemish Eaintng,” Simiolus, xv, 1985, 87-118, who remarks (p. 113) 
that "the spread of a more broad-based religion left the Bernardine ideal 
[of imageless devotian] isolated and impractical. Fine distinctions between 
the various uses of imagery paled in light of the overwhelming needs of 
the vast majorz-y of the populace.” For various critiques of the vocabulary 
of "High" vs. “Low. atleast as usually employed, see the essays by N.Z. 
Davis, ‘Some Tasks and Themes in the Study of Popular Religion,” in 
The Pursuit of Ho laress in Late Medieval and Renaissance Religion (Stud- 
ies in Medieva' ana Renaissance Thought), ed. C. Trinkhaus and H. Ob- 
erman, Leiden. 1974, 307-336, esp. 308-309, and idem, "From ‘Popular 
Religion’ to Retigieus Cultures,” in Reformation Europe: A Guide to Re- 
search, St. Lowis, 1982, 321-341; as well as P. Brown, The Cult of the 
Saints: Its Origins amd Function in Latin Christianity, Princeton, 1981, 
13-22, which explicitly rejects what Brown terms the “two-tiered model"; 
W. Hocd, “The Saso Monte of Varallo: Renaissance Art and Popular 
Religior," Mowastz-i-m and the Arts, ed. T.G. Verdon, Syracuse, 1984, 
291-311: and]. Har-burger, "The Visual and the Visionary: The Changing 
Role of the Image in Late Medieval Monastic Devotions," forthcoming, 
Viator. 


* C. Bynum, Holy Feast and Holy Fast: The Religious Significance of Food 
to Medieval Women. 1987, 102, notes that "Suso's orientation was almost 
entirely toward women.” For the role of the Dominican Order, see Tug- 
well, 27-29; H_Denifle, "Über die Anfänge der Predigtweise der deutschen 
Mystiker,” Archiv fr Literatur- und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, 
11, 1886, 641-652; H. Grundmann, Religiose Bewegungen im Mittelalter: 
Untersuchungen iiber die geschichtlichen Zusammenhänge zwischen der 
Ketzerei, den Setteicrden und der religiösen Frauenbewegungen im 12. 
und 13. Jh. unc über«ie geschichtlichen Grundlagen der deutschen Mystik 
(Lübeck, 1935), 27d ed., Darmstadt, 1961; L. Bauer, "Die Ausbreitung 
der Bettelorder in cer Diózese Konstanz. II. (Die Orden der Dominikaner, 
Augustinereremitem und Karmeliten)," Freiburger Diózesanarchiv, xxix, 
N.F. 2, 1901, :-107, esp. 11-13; and O. Decker, Die Stellung des Predi- 
gerordens zu con Dominikanerinnen (1207-1267) (Quellen und Forschun- 
gen zur Geschichte aes Dominikanerordens in Deutschland, xxxi), Leip- 
zig, 1935, esp. 80-82. For the Netherlands, see G. Meerssemann, "Les frères 
prêcheurs et lemouvement dévot au XIIIe siècle,” Archivum fratrum prae- 
dicatorum, xvi, 1948, 69-130. 


5 See Grundmann fas in n. 4), 313-314, and, for the urban setting of this 
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that the use of images in the cura monialium provided a 
decisive precedent for the widespread adoption of devo- 
tional imagery in the later Middle Ages. 


Devotional Imagery and Devotional Practice in Suso's 
Exemplar 

Born in Constance and trained there at the Dominican 
convent of St. Nicholas, Suso appears to have spent vir- 
tually his entire life along the Upper Rhine.? Of his career, 
little is known apart from what can be gleaned from his 
writings.* For the history of art, none provides testimony 
of potentially greater importance than the so-called "au- 
tobiography," the first book of the Exemplar, which was 
probably "edited," if not composed at Ulm between 1362 
and 1363, shortly before Suso's death.? 

Suso's Life provides a remarkably full and detailed ac- 
counting of all kinds of devotional practices, including de- 
votions centered on images. The accounts are tantalizing 
in their apparent specificity — but, one must ask, are they 
true? The outlandish, even miraculous stories in the Life 


development, J.B. Freed, The Friars and German Society in the Thirteenth 
Century, Cambridge, MA, 1977. 


* Few studies specifically address the issue of female spirituality and the 
origins of the Andachtsbild in the Rhineland: these are W. Blank, "Dom- 
inikanische Frauenmystik und die Entstehung des Andachtsbildes um 
1300," Alemannisches Jahrbuch, 1964-65, 57-86; idem, "Umsetzung der 
Mystik in den Frauenklóstern," in Mystik am Oberrhein und in benach- 
barten Gebieten, exh. cat., Freiburg i.Br., 1978, 25-36; R. Haussherr, "Über 
die Christus-Johannes-Gruppen: Zum Problem 'Andachtsbilder' und 
deutsche Mystik," Beiträge zur Kunst des Mittelalters: Festschrift für Hans 
Wentzel zum 60. Geburtstag, Berlin, 1975, 79-103; P. Dinzelbacher, "Das 
Christusbild der heiligen Lutgard von Tongeren im Rahmen der Passions- 
mystik und Bildkunst des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts," Ons Geestelijk Erf, 
Lvi, 1982, 217-276; and E. Vavra, "Bildmotiv und Frauenmystik—Funk- 
tion und Rezeption," 201-230, in Dinzelbacher and Bauer, which, in spite 
of its title, never asks why so many of the German Andachtsbilder first 
appear in convents. A thorough reevaluation of the relationship between 
art and visions in German convents remains a desideratum. Although 
essential groundwork has been laid by P. Dinzelbacher, "Die Visionen des 
Mittelalters: Ein geschichtlicher Umriss," Zeitschrift für Religions- und 
Geistesgeschichte, xxx, 1978, 116-128, and idem, Vision und Visionenli- 
teratur im Mittelalter (Monographien zur Geschichte des Mittelalters, 
XXIII), Stuttgart, 1981, the work by E. Benz, Die Vision: Erfahrungsform 
und Bilderwelt, Stuttgart, 1969, remains the indispensable study. 


7 For the history of the Dominicans in Constance, see M.B. Hilberling, 
Das Dominikanerkloster St. Nikolaus auf der Insel vor Konstanz: Ge- 
schichte und Bedeutung, Sigmaringen, 1969: Bauer (as in n. 4), 1-86; and 
O. Feger, Geschichte des Bodenseeraumes, 3 vols., Lindau and Constance, 
1956, 11, 195-197. The farthest from Constance Suso is known to have 
traveled was to Cologne, where he studied at the Dominican Studium. 


ê See Bihlmeyer, intro., 63-90, and Künzle, 1-6. 


? For the vexed question of the authenticity of the Life, see the (outdated) 
article by J. Ancelet-Hustache, "Le probléme de l'authenticité de la vie de 
Suso," in La Mystique rhénane (Travaux du Centre d'Etudes Supérieures 
Spécialisé d'Histoire des Religions de Strasbourg), Paris, 1963, 193-205; 
Schwietering; K. Ruh, "Altdeutsche Mystik: Ein Forschungsbericht,” Wir- 
kendes Wort, v11, 1956-57, 135-146, and 212-231, esp. 221-222, as well as 
the literature conveniently summarized in A. Haas, Nim din selbes war: 
Studien zur Lehre von der Selbsterkenntnis bei Meister Eckhart, Johannes 
Tauler und Heinrich Seuse, Fribourg, 1971, 189, n. 89. 
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force one to question its documentary value. For example, 
Suso describes how he engraved the name of Jesus on his 
heart with a stylus," wore an undergarment lined with 
sharp nails for a full sixteen years,” and flagellated himself 
with a nail-studded cross.? One can, of course, simply 
bracket the question of authenticity and argue that, al- 
though clearly incredible, the stories in the Life are fictions 
that were to be taken as truth by a credulous audience. The 
use of conventions, however, need not rule out all con- 
nection to actuality.^ Hagiographic legend, even Christ's 
Passion as elaborated in later medieval Passion tracts and 
imagery, can be construed as a series of conventions de- 
signed to structure experience. Closer consideration sug- 
gests that the Life is a carefully crafted account and that, 
if it glosses the truth, it is not wholly fabricated. 

The facts, such as they are known, are summarized in 
the Prologue to the Exemplar.5 The compiler, now gen- 
erally accepted as having been Suso himself, gathers to- 
gether an "exemplar" of four books of which the Life is 
only the first. Together, the four works provide a complete 
course of spiritual instruction. The title of the compilation 
can be understood in a double sense. In addition to iden- 
tifying the collection as a master copy designed to prevent 
"unauthorized" editions, which would be misleading -o the 


1? For example, the Life, ed. Bihlmeyer, 44, mentions that Suso's birth 
took place on the feast day of Saint Benedict, but in typical fasaion it 
neglects to pinpoint the year. 


1 Bihlmeyer, 15-17; see also P.R. Biasiotto, History of the Development 
of Devotion to the Holy Name, St. Bonaventure, NY, 1943, 63-6€. 


1? Bihlmeyer, 39-40. 


13 [bid., 41-44. Cf. the accounts of ascetic practice gathered by R. Kieck- 
hefer, Unquiet Souls: Fourteenth-Century Saints and Their Religious Mil- 
ieu, Chicago, 1984. 


14 See the forceful remarks made by P. Dinzelbacher in his review of S. 
Ringler's Viten- und Offenbarungsliteratur in Frauenklóstern des Mittel- 
alters: Quellen und Studien (Münchener Texte und Untersuchungen zur 
deutschen Literatur des Mittelalters, Lxx11), Munich, 1980, in Zeitschrift 
fiir deutsches Altertum und deutsche Literatur, cx1, 1982, 63-71; and idem, 
"Zur Interpretation erlebnismystischer Texte des Mittelalters," Zeitschrift 
für deutsches Altertum und deutsche Literatur, cxvii, 1988, 1-23. 

15 Bihlmeyer, 3-6. 

16 The editor states specifically that "this little book and several others of 
his books have for some time been copied and circulated in countries both 
near and far by many ignorant writers of both sexes who added to or 
subtracted from them according to personal fancy . . . it would be better 
and safer if, with God's dispensation, he showed the book to his superiors 
during his own lifetime and so be able to defend and explain all points 
of truth, lest after his death it should happen that certain men whose word 
is not to be trusted might misinterpret his doctrine and pronounce false 
judgment against it." See Bihlmeyer, 4-5; trans. from M.A. Edward, The 
Exemplar, 2 vols., Dubuque, 1962, 1, li-lii. 


17 See Ruh (as in n. 9), 221-222, and Ruh, 595-597, developing suggestions 
made by Schwietering. 


18 Bihlmeyer, 3: "Und wan gütá werk ane allen zwivel me wisent, und 
dem menschen neiswi reht sin herz erluphent, me denn wort allein, so seit 
es far sich an hin mit glichnusgebender wise, von mengerley hailigen wer- 
ken, dú in der warheit also geschahen." 

1? Schwietering also suggests models in secular romance. For the complex 


question of the play of truth vs. topos in German hagiographic anc “bio- 
graphical" literature of the 14th century, see the series of studies by S. 


reade- and potentially dangerous to the author," the title 
implies that Suso's life and work provide an exemplary con- 
struct in which biography is refashioned into legend for 
edification and imitation." The Prologue refers to "many 
holy works that in truth took place," because "without any 
doubt good works more properly guide and elevate the hu- 
man Feart than words alone.” To present the author as a 
living exemplum is essentially hagiographic,!° and despite 
Suso’s Dominican affiliation,” the most immediate model 
is the life of Saint Francis. 

Any interpretation of the references to art in Suso's writ- 
ings must take into account the audience for whom they 
were intended. In the case of the Exemplar, this audience 
was o-iginally, if not exclusively, female. Like the Exem- 
plar, tre majority of the spiritual literature for this female 
audierce was written in Middle High German, not in Latin. 
The German writings, however, are more than bowdlerized 
versions of more learned Latin originals. They cultivate a 
different form of spirituality,” nurtured as much by the oral 
experience of literature, especially in the form of sermons, 
as by silent reading.” A miniature in an Alsatian manu- 
script 5f ca. 1310-20, known as La sainte abbaye, but in 
fact a collection of several treatises, depicts a "spiritual 
daughter” receiving oral advice from her Dominican father 


Ringler, “Die Rezeption mittelalterlicher Frauenmystik als wissenschaft- 
liches Problem, dargestellt am Werk der Christine Ebner,” 178-200, in Din- 
zelbacher and Bauer; "Zur Gattung Legende: Versuch einer Strukturbes- 
timmung der christlichen Heiligenlegende des Mittelalters," Würzburger 
Prosasti«lien 11 (Medium Aevum: Philologische Studien, xxx1), Munich, 
1975, 255-270; and Viten- und Offenbarungsliteratur in Frauenklóstern 
des Mit:elalters: Quellen und Studien (Münchener Texte und Unter- 
suchungen zur deutschen Literatur des Mittelalters, txx11), Munich, 1980. 


20 For Suso’s indebtedness to Franciscan sources, see Schwietering, 152, 
and, briefly, Ruh, 595-597. Künzle, 87-100, however, argues that Ruh 
greatly cveremphasizes the importance of Franciscan sources and models 
in Suso’s thought. 


21 For th» emergence of a distinctive female spirituality in this period, see 
aboveal the recent studies by Bynum (as in n. 4); Jesus as Mother: Studies 
in the Spirituality of the High Middle Ages (Publications of the Center 
for Medieval and Renaissance Studies, UCLA, xv1), Berkeley-Los Angeles, 
1982; and "Religious Women in the Later Middle Ages,” in Christian Spir- 
ituality: High Middle Ages and Reformation, ed. J. Raitt, New York, 1987, 
121-139. 


2? For the continuing importance of the oral experience of literature and 
its relati»nship to the visual arts, see V. A. Kolve, Chaucer and the Im- 
agery of Narrative, Stanford, 1984, 1-58; M. Camille, "Seeing and Read- 
ing: Some Visual Implications of Medieval Literacy and Illiteracy,” Art 
History, viri, 1985, 26-49, and idem, "The Language of Images in Me- 
dieval England, 1200-1400," in Age of Chivalry: Art in Plantagenet En- 
gland 1290-1400, ed. J. Alexander and P. Binski, Royal Academy of Arts, 
London, 1987, 33-40. In Germany, however, the primary focus of this 
essay, tke situation differs significantly; see, e.g., H. Fromm, "Volks- 
sprache ind Schriftkultur," in The Role of the Book in Medieval Culture 
(Bibliologia, 11), ed. R. Ganz, 2 vols., Turnhout, 1986, 1, 99-108, and 
M.G. Seholz, Hören und Lesen: Studien zur primären Rezeption der 
Literatur im 12. und 13. Jahrhundert, Wiesbaden, 1980, with an extensive 
bibliography. For the role of sermons in convents, see P. Strauch, "Kólner 
Klosterpredigten des 13. Jahrhunderts," Niederdeutsches Jahrbuch, xxxvi, 
1911, 22-48, and the summary with additional bibliography in K. Ruh, 
"DeutscFe Predigtbücher des Mittelalters," Vestigia Bibliae: Jahrbuch des 
Deutschen Bibel-Archivs Hamburg (Beitrüge zur Geschichte der Predigt: 
Vortráge und Abhandlungen, ed. H. Reinitzer), 111, 1981, 11-30. 


before advancing to the higher stages of prayer, medita- 
tion, and contemplative vision (Fig. 1).? The second quad- 
rant shows ‘ke nun knee ing in front of a statue of the Co- 
ronation of ke Virgin, ar image of the consummate spousal 
relationship to wh:ch she aspires. For the nun who read the 
treatise, as er the nun ia its illustrations, images serve as 
legitimate ssepping stones on the mystical ascent. 

The mini: ture in La sante abbaye illustrates the pastoral 
activity in waich Domiricans such as Suso were engaged 
throughout she Rhinelaad. Of his "spiritual daughters,” 
Suso had egpecial y close ties with Elsbeth Stagel, Abbess 
of the convent of Tóss in the region of Constance. In the 
case of Susc and Elsbeth author and audience become dif- 
ficult to disertangie, as E sbeth probably participated in the 
preparation ef Suso s texs for "publication." Elsbeth is usu- 
ally identified as the “spiritual child" mentioned in the Pro- 
logue as having collected some of Suso’s letters into the 
book that became the fo arth part of the Exemplar; and she 
may also have had a haad in the Life.” At the very least, 
Elsbeth seers to have p-ovided the impetus that led Suso 
to write his 'autcoiography," perhaps in part from mate- 
rials that she hac already compiled.* The nature of the 
collaboraticr is indicative of the much broader symbiosis 
that existed between nurs and their male advisors, the nuns 
contributing as much as they received.” 

The status of the Exeraplar as a documentary record as- 
sumes specia importance for the historian of late medieval 
devotional magery. Its colorful language has suggested a 
host of com parisons to actual works of art, in particular, 
to the images known as Andachtsbilder, many of such re- 
cent coinag= in Saso’s cay that they could justly be con- 


23 See E.M. Vetser, De Kupfe-stiche zur Psalmodia Eucaristica des Mel- 
chior Prieto væ 1622 (Spaniscae Forschungen der Gorresgesellschaft, 2nd 
ser., xv), Mün:ter, 1972, fig. 1-3, and M. Camille, "Him whom you have 
ardently desirec you may see’ Cistercian Exegesis and the Prefatory Pic- 
tures in a Frereh Apocalypse " in Studies in Cistercian Art and Archi- 
tecture, 111, ed M.P. Lillich, 187, 137-160, esp. 148-149. Although Cam- 
ille discusses the meaning of eertain gestures within the miniature, they 
should be asseeiated -pecificæly with Dominican modes of prayer; see 
Hood, as well as R. Trexler, “Legitimating Prayer Gestures in the Twelfth 
Century: The Le pen:tentia œ Peter the Chanter,” History and Anthro- 
pology, 1, 198-, 97-125. 


24 Bihlmeyer, «= “Daz >riefbuciii, daz sin geischlichü tohter och zesamen 
brachte uss aller dem briefen, lie er ir und andren sinen geischlichen kin- 
den hat geseneet, und si ein ich dar us hate gemachet.” 


2 For Elsbeth Stagel, see E. Erebs, “Elsbeth Stagelin,” in Die deutsche 
Literatur des N rtelalters: Verf :sserlexikon, ed. W. Stammler, 5 vols., Ber- 
lin, 1933-55, rv, 256-258, and] Ancelet-Hustache, "Elisabeth Stagel," Dic- 
tionnaire de sp ritualité, 1v, 1*60, 588-589. 


26 See the classic study by H. &rundmann, "Die Frauen und die Literatur 
im Mittelalter- Lin Beitrag zur Frage nach der Entstehung des Schrifttums 
in der Volkssprache,” Archiv “ir Kulturgeschichte, xxvi, 1936, 129-161, 
and, for a syrapsis o- the vi-w that the cura monialium provided the 
essential precanditions bor Deminican mysticism in Germany, K. Ruh, 
Vorbemerkungen zu emer neuen Geschichte der abendlündischen Mystik 
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sidered the "modern" art of his time.” Of greater impor- 
tance, however, than the somewhat intangible analogies 
between Suso's verbal imagery and contemporary works 
of art are his vivid descriptions of a range of devotional 
practices linked to particular places, texts, and types of im- 
agery. In addition to a step-by-step account of exercises 
modeled on the Stations of the Cross,” and a set of prayers 
to be delivered in front of a crucifix (complemented by a 
report of the vision these devotions inspired),? the writings 
include a celebrated reference to an image on parchment 
depicting Eternal Wisdom, Suso's "mystical lover," that he 
is reported to have taken with him to school in Cologne 
and to have hung in the window of his chapel where he 
gazed at it with “heartfelt desire.’ 

The importance of elaborate imagery is established at the 
very outset of the Exemplar, when in the Prologue Suso 
declares that he writes "mit bildgebender" and "glichnus- 
gebender wise," literally, “with an image- and likeness- 
giving manner.'?! Yet the Exemplar does more than provide 
the reader with metaphorical analogies for transcendental 
phenomena. It not only offers ostensible documentation of 
Suso's own use of devotional imagery, but also encourages 
readers to follow Suso's example by providing them with 
a series of devotional images in the form of illustrations. 
The illustrations in the Life are prima facie evidence for the 
importance of images, not only for Suso's audience, but 
for Suso himself as well. Although it cannot be demon- 
strated that Suso had a hand in devising the drawings, a 
set of eleven in the earliest manuscript of the Exemplar 
(Strasbourg, Bibliothéque Universitaire et Nationale, Ms 
2929) has been dated on grounds of style no later than the 


im Mittelalter (Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. 
Klasse, Sitzungsberichte 1982/87), Munich, 1982, 23. 


27 For a conspectus of devotional imagery in the Rhineland during the 
14th century, see Mystik am Oberrhein und in benachbarten Gebieten, 
exh. cat., Augustinermuseum, Freiburg i.Br., 1978. Among those who 
have compared passages in Suso's writings to contemporary or later works 
of art are Bihlmeyer, intro., 57-62, followed by J. Sauer, "Mystik und 
Kunst unter besonderer Berücksichtigung des Oberrheins," Kunstwissen- 
schaftliches Jahrbuch der Gürresgesellschaft, 1, 1928, 3-28; U. Weymann, 
Die Seusesche Mystik und ihre Wirkung auf die bildende Kunst" (Inau- 
gural-Diss., Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitát, Berlin), Berlin, 1938; C. 
Gróber, Der Mystiker Heinrich Seuse, Freiburg i.Br., 1941, 216-217, and 
Benz, 44-48. For justified criticism of Benz's interpretation of certain pas- 
sages in Suso as well a judicious summary of the scholarship, see Hauss- 
herr (as in n. 6), 79-103. 


28 Bihlmeyer, 34-37. 
29 Little Book of Eternal Wisdom, in Bihlmeyer, 314-322. 


3? Bihlmeyer, 103: "Daz minneklich bilde fürt er mit ime, die wil er ze 
schtl für, und sast es für sich in siner celle venster und blikt es an lieplich 
mit herzklicher begirde. Er braht es wider hein und verwurkt es in die 
capell mit minneklicher meinunge." 


31 Ibid., 3. 
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1 “Le trois estaz de bones ames,” from La sainte abbaye. London, British Library, Add. 39843, fol. 29r (by permission of 
the British Library) 





2 Suso Emmracme Eternel Wisdom. Strasbourg, Coll. de la 
Bibl. Nat. +t Um de St-asbourg, Ms 2929, fol. 8v (photo: 
BNU) 


end of ta» decade in which the compilation was assem- 
bled.* Mcreover, Susos text explicitly refers to the imagery 
of the il.ustratiens as well as that of the text, indicating 
that the drawings were always an integral part of the book.* 

Each of the »leven drawings serves a distinct purpose in 
relation te the accompanying text. Of the series, the most 
importan: and certain y the most synoptic is the diagram 
of the m~stical way -hat accompanies the culminating 


32 Colledge and Marlier, 294-300, give a date of ca. 1370 and point out 
that althougn the manuscript cannot be the archetype, it remains close to 
the original n both is text aad illustrations. The manuscript's early prove- 
nance cannc be traeed with certitude, but 18th-century library catalogues 
indicate tha: it once belonged to the religious community of "Grünen- 
worth’ in Serasbaurg, established by the banker and self-styled mystic, 
Rulman Me=swin (for whom see G. Steer, "Merswin, Rulman,” Verfas- 
serlexikon drdeutschen Lit-ratur des Mittelalters, Berlin, 1986, cols. 420- 
442, esp. 42- -422:. Colledge and Marlier, however, ignore the art-histor- 
ical literatuse, which gener.lly assigns the illustrations a slightly earlier 
date: see C. von —eusinger, Studien zur oberrheinischen Buchmalerei und 
Graphik im Spätrai-telalter, diss., Albert-Ludwigs-Universitat, Freiburg 
i.Br. 1953, 9 19, amc cat. no 30; E. Beer, “Gotische Buchmalerei: Literatur 
von 1945 bis 1961,” Zeitschr ft für Kunstgeschichte, xxvii, 1965, 144-146; 
and R. Rech, “Strasbourge Prague,” Die Parler und der Schöne Stil 1350- 
1400: EuropsischeKunst unter den Luxemburgen, exh. cat., Cologne, 1980, 
IV, 106-117, esp. 110, and fgs. 13-14 and 17-25. 


33 Bihlmeye, intre. 45 anc 193-94: "Fro tohter, nu merk eben, daz dist 


ella entworimu bild und disa usgeleiten verbildetü wort . . . ," a passage 
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chapter and provides visual analogues, if not illustrations, 
for many of the elaborate metaphors and likenesses ex- 
pounded in the text (Fig. 3).* Even if not directly connected 
with Suso, the drawing can be assumed to duplicate a sim- 
ilar drawing employed by him in the instruction of nuns. 
It is first-hand evidence of the utility of imagery as an aid 
in spiritual instruction and a guide and stimulant to con- 
templative experience. Beginning at the upper right and 
progressing in clockwise fashion, the drawing traces the 
progress of the soul, from its origins in the Trinity, through 
the imitatio Christi, to its ultimate destination, reunion with 
the Godhead, represented at upper left as a passage through 
the veil of the tabernacle into the midst of three concentric 
circles. A second drawing in the same manuscript, modeled 
on illustrations of the Song of Songs, depicts the mystic as 
the lover of Divine Wisdom and possibly reflects the ap- 
pearance of Suso's own beloved Andachtsbild (Fig. 2).* 
Flanked by angels and seated on a pedestal that resembles 
an altar, the mystic pulls apart his cloak to reveal his soul 
embraced by Wisdom. The resemblance to a piece of stat- 
uary may not simply be fortuitous; the ensemble of three 
figures, progressively smaller in size, resembles the config- 
uration of contemporary groups of the Anna Selbdritt. 

Although the references to images in Suso's writings and 
even the illustrations themselves suggest that Suso ap- 
proved of their use, the evidence for his attitude must be 
weighed more carefully. A close reading of the Life indi- 
cates that Suso's evident ambivalence toward images is 
more than a result of deep-seated misgivings combined with 
a practical awareness of their pastoral applications. Suso's 
attitude is at times contradictory, even deliberately para- 
doxical. Each reference must be evaluated within its 
context. 

It is hardly coincidental that the majority of references 
to works of art and to rigorous asceticism occur in the sec- 
tions of the Life that deal with Suso's period of training in 
Constance. Although the convent there never housed a Do- 
minican Studium, it served, as did all Dominican convents, 
as a center for the training of novices.” Imagery played an 
important role in their education in the monastic as well 
as the mendicant Orders.** The Dominicans departed from 


overlooked by Colledge and Marlier, 300, who, even though they ac- 
knowledge that Suso must have had a role in devising the illustrations, 
question whether the text refers to them directly. 


34 See J. Bernhardt, Die philosophische Mystik des Mittelalters von ihren 
Ursprüngen bis zur Renaissance, Munich, 1922, 242-245. 


35 There are possible antecedents for such a tradition in the 12th century; 
see G. Zinn, "Mandala Symbolism and Use in the Mysticism of Hugo of 
Saint-Victor," History of Religions, x11, 1972-73, 317-341. 


36 See Haussherr (as in n. 6), 99-100. 
37 See Hilberling (as in n. 7), 15-19. 


38 The subject of images intended specifically for novices has never been 
studied systematically. For individual examples, see Zinn (as in n. 35); F. 
Ohly, "Probleme der mittelalterlichen Bedeutungsforschung und das Tau- 
benbild des Hugo de Folieto," Schriften zur mittelalterlichen Bedeutungs- 
forschung, Darmstadt, 1977, 32-92; C. de Clercq, "Le role de l'image dans 
un manuscrit médiéval (Bodleian, Lyell 71)," Gutenberg Jahrbuch, 1962, 
23-30; and W. Clark, "The Illustrated Medieval Aviary and the Lay-Broth- 
erhood," Gesta, xx, 1982, 63-74. 
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monastic precedent, however, in their assessment of the 
proper place and function of imagery in devotion, just as 
they differed in their definitions of the proper spirituel life. 
Suso's ambivalence in part reflects the confluence of two, 


39 Eckhart's attitude to the visual arts can be deduced from a sermon in 
which the soul's vision of God is compared to the eye's perception of a 
wall painting (see F. Pfeiffer, Meister Eckhart, Góttingen, 1924, 139; cited 
by C. Schnaase, Geschichte der bildende Künste im Mittelalter, Düssel- 
dorf, 1874, 1v, 36, a reference kindly brought to my attention by Creigh- 
ton Gilbert). Eckhart attributes the comparison to Saint Bernard, and, in 
placing the perception of works of art (together with all corporeal things) 
and the perception of God at opposite ends on the scale of vision, main- 
tains a strict division between corporeal, spiritual, and intellectual vision. 





3 The Mystical 
Way. Strasbourg, 
Coll. de la Bibl. 
Nat. et Univ. de 
Strasbourg, Ms 
2929, fol. 82r 
(photo: BNU) 
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partly irreconcilable sets of attitudes. To this mixture, he 
added an interest, inherited from Meister Eckhart, in a 
highly intellectual form of mysticism that ostensibly 
shunned all forms of imagery.? According to received the- 


Althouga the passage may depend on Bernard (e.g., the Thirty-First Ser- 
mon on ‘he Song of Songs), Eckhart uses terminology derived ultimately 
from Augustine's De genesi ad litteram, Bk. 12 (Pat. lat. xxxiv). Eckhart 
distinguishes between the corporeal image (the wall painting) as perceived 
by the eve, the image of the painting as it exists in the imagination, and, 
lastly, tFe intuitive, unmediated vision of the intellect in which, in Eck- 
hart's terms, the image is finally reduced to a unity. Only the third stage 
in the process of perception is analogous to the soul's experience of union 
with God, the unmediated visio Dei. 


ory, images were conside-ed appropriate to the lower, pre- 
liminary stazes ef the mystical itinerary, i.e., prayer and 
meditation, but by necesity they were abandoned at the 
highest level of cen:emp ation, which embraced both vi- 
sion and mystica. union.* A mystical poem of the late thir- 
teenth centu —, the Eüchl»i von der Tochter Syon, defines 
contemplatien as unmediated vision: "got sehen ane mi- 
teli,/daz heiz comempliesen,” "to see God without any me- 
diation, that is ca lec con-emplation."# Suso's favorite term 
for the state ef mystical detachment, "Bildlosigkeit," “im- 
agelessness, conberms tc this way of thinking and suggests 
an uncompromising attitade towards imagery of all kinds. 
In the culmmating section of the Life, in fact a summary 
of the stages of the mystical ascent, Suso (employing a 
likeness we w»uis&-reject), states that "comparisons of form- 
less and ine»pressible ideas to tangible objects are as unlike 
the bare truth as is the -omplexion of a black man to a 
shining sunbeam“ 

Even as he devalues metaphorical language, however, 
Suso employs images, beth verbal and visual, as didactic 
devices and as instru meres of contemplative experience. In 
recognizing the necessity of images, he stands in a tradition 
as venerable as that which would deny them. Already in 
the twelfth century, Isaa- of Stella (d. 1167) Abbot of the 
Cistercian Abbey of L'Étoile, had expressed an analogous 
dilemma in similar term:; in speaking of the ineffable, he 
states, "we have no opt on but to keep silence or to use 
words that are borrowec." 9 Mystics used a wide range of 
metaphors to describe arxd categorize their experiences, not 


40 For a resumé ef these ideas, -ee Benz, 24-27, and Ringbom (as in n. 3), 
11-22. 


41 Cited by Benz, 27 For the sources of the poem, see most recently, J. 
Leclercq, ‘Un ja.on dens l'histcire du Vander dochtere van Syon," Pascua 
Mediaevalia: Studies mer Prc*. J.M. De Smet, Louvain, 1983, 352-356. 


4 Bihlmeyer, 195-198: “Fro t*ol-er, nu merk eben, daz disù ell entworfnü 
bild und cisü usgeleiten verbildetü wort sind der bildlosen warheit als verr 
und als ungelich als-aîn swarzer mor der schónen sunnen, und kunt daz 


von der selben warhestt formiosen, unbekanten einvaltekeit.” 


43 Sermon 22 in Pat. lat. cxciv 1762 ("Dicimus enim quod possumus, qui 
de ineffabili fam volumus, de quo nihil proprie dici potest; tacere, aut 
mutuatis uti verbis, mecesse e t^), cited by J. Morson, "Symbolic The- 
ology: The Cisercian Fathers, deirs to a Tradition,” Cistercian Ideals and 
Reality (Cister-mn Studies Seres, tx), ed. J.R. Sommerfeldt, Kalamazoo, 
1978, 245-261, ep. 247. 


# See G. Lüers. Die Sprache der deutschen Mystik des Mittelalters im 
Werke der Mechthiie von Magdeburg (Munich, 1926), repr., Darmstadt, 
1966, 1-21, and Benz (as im n. 6), 313-325. 


4 Bihlmeyer, PF : “talie kam man bildlos gebilden unde wiselos bewisen, 
daz über alle sime unc über menschlich vernunft ist?" Suso’s complex use 
of the term "bi d” is inherited fpom Eckhart; see F. Tobin, Meister Eckhart: 
Thought and kanguage, Phila«elphia, 1986, 119-120, 134, and 157-158. 


4 Bihlmeyer, “Si: ' Aber doch. daz man bild mit bilden us tribe, so wil 
ich dir hie bil lich zogen mit gleichnusgebender rede, als verr es denn 
müglich ist. vəz der selben Hildlosen sinnen, wie es in der warheit ze 
nemen ist." Fcr furtaer analy-is of this critical passage, see B. Beesch, 
"Seuses religiöse Sprache,” Festgabe für Friedrich Mauer zum 70. Ge- 
burtstag am 5. 'anuzr 1968, ed. W. Busch et al., Düsseldorf, 1968, 223- 
245, esp. 239; Faas as m n. €), 191; idem, Sermo mysticus: Studien zu 
Theologie und Sprawhe der deitschen Mystik (Dokimion, 1v), Fribourg, 
1979, 179-81; amd Strnimann. The final, speculative chapters of the Life 
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simply as decorative or rhetorical devices, but because 
without them they would have been mute.“ In a phrase 
that cannot be translated adequately, itself indicative of the 
care with which Suso chose his words, the Dominican asks, 
"how can one portray without images and demonstrate 
without proofs what is above all sense and human rea- 
son." 5 He adds, "But nevertheless, in order to drive out 
images with images, I will here show in images and with 
likeness-giving speech, as faithfully as is possible, how these 
same imageless concepts in the truth are to be under- 
stood.” “To drive out images and with images," to suggest 
the imageless by means of images, is Suso's method. Images 
are to be dispensed with, yet they remain indispensable; 
they are evoked, even as they are expunged. 

Just as in a monastic environment prayer and meditation 
rooted in texts — above all scriptural and liturgical texts 
— were considered the primary vehicles of contemplative 
ascent, so too verbal imagery remained the focus in mon- 
astic discussions of the role of the image in contemplative 
life. Whereas words, the very fabric of revelation, could 
be construed as an integumentum or veil that concealed 
divine truth, visual imagery was rarely mentioned, except 
to be devalued or condemned.* Suso's Life, however, sug- 
gests a dramatic shift in attitude, a shift that, in part, can 
be attributed to his Dominican training. Recent studies of 
Dominican patronage of the arts suggest that in assigning 
images a central role in moral and mystical instruction, 
Suso was following in the distinctive tradition of his own 
Order.“ The Dominicans were teachers first and foremost, 


are heavily indebted to Bonaventure and probably represent one of the 
additions mentioned in the prologue; for their content and background, 
see, e.g., K. Ruh, "Seuse, Vita c. 52 und das Gedicht und die Glosse Vom 
Überschall," Heinrich Seuse: Studien zum 600. Todestag, ed. E.M. Fil- 
haut, Cologne, 1966, 191-212. 


47 For a useful resumé and an analysis of the increasing importance of a 
lay audience for exegesis, see B. Smalley, "Use of the 'Spiritual' Senses of 
Scripture in Persuasion and Argument by Scholars in the Middle Ages," 
Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale, L11, 1985, 44-63. 


48 For Bernard's Apologia, the most celebrated medieval condemnation 
of aspects of the visual arts, see the recent reevaluations by C. Gilbert, 
"A Statement of the Aesthetic Attitude around 1230," Hebrew University 
Studies in Literature and the Arts, x111, 1985, 125-152, and C. Rudolph, 
"The ‘Principal Founders’ and the Early Artistic Legislation of Citeaux,” 
Studies in Cistercian Art and Architecture, 11 (Cistercian Studies Series, 
LXXXIII), ed. M.P. Lillich, Kalamazoo, 1987, 1-45. Cannon, 1980, 74-79, 
provides a useful survey of legislation and commentary on art from the 
12th century. 


4° For the role of art and images in Dominican catechesis, see Hood; Can- 
non, 1980 and 1982; and C.E. Gilbert, "Tuscan Observants and Painters 
in Venice, ca. 1400," Interpretazioni veneziane: Studi di storia dell'arte in 
onore di Michelangelo Muraro, ed. D. Rosand, Venice, 1985, 109-120, 
which provides evidence for the illumination of manuscripts by nuns un- 
der Dominican supervision, a type of activity amply documented in Ger- 
man convents from as early as the 13th century; for the Rhineland, see 
La mémoire des siécles: 2000 ans d'écrits en Alsace, exh. cat., Strasbourg, 
1988, 59-61, and for Nuremberg, K. Fischer, Die Buchmalerei in den bei- 
den Dominikanerklóstern Nürnbergs, Inaugural-Diss., Universität Erlan- 
gen, Nuremberg, 1928, and E. Schraut, Stifterinnen und Künstlerinnen 
im mittelalterlichen Nürnberg, exh. cat., Stadtarchiv, Nuremberg, 1987, 
esp. 45-59, 
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and images were used, as were exempla, as aids in preach- 
ing and in other forms of instruction.? An addition made 
in 1220 to the Constitutions of the Order states, “our Order 
is known to have been founded for the sake of preaching 
and the salvation of souls.” That imagery came to play a 
central role in the instruction of the laity is hardly sur- 
prising. The Dominicans, however, cultivated the use of 
art for didactic and devotional purposes among their own 
ranks as well with their public audience. Whereas early 
Dominican legislation severely restricted expenditure on 
art, often condemning it outright, later revisions to the 
Constitutions of the Order allowed and even encouraged 
greater latitude.? The reversal, accomplished as much by 
default as through an active legislative agenda, was un- 
derway by the third quarter of the thirteenth centurv. Echo- 
ing Cistercian precedents, early legislation condemned most 
decoration as an unnecessary "curiosity," but in later mod- 
ifications to the Constitutions the term refers only to ex- 
cessive decoration, not to decoration per se.? Although in 
1239, the General Chapter ordained that Dominican con- 
vents should contain no images (except painted ones) or 
glass (except grisaille panels of the crucifix), in 1254 and 
again in 1256, the General Chapter stipulated in more pos- 
itive language that each Dominican church should possess 
images of Saints Dominic and Peter Martyr. An “admo- 
nition” in the Constitutions from the very same period dic- 
tates that, "the brothers should have but one simple cell, 
without ornament or profane images," a prescription that 
suggests such imagery needed to be banned, yet the very 
same sentence insists that each cell contain "images of the 
crucified Christ, the blessed Virgin and our father Dom- 
inic. ^5 The introduction of the founder of the Dominican 
Order into such exalted company establishes him as a mod- 


°° For an account of the use (and condemnation) of images by preachers, 
see G.R. Owst, Literature and the Pulpit in Medieval England: A Ne- 
glected Chapter in the History of English Letters and of the English People, 
2nd ed., New York, 1961, 561. 


51 Cited after S. Tugwell, "The Spirituality of the Dominicans,” in Raitt 
(as in n. 21), 15-31, 15. For the history of the Constitutions, see G.P. 
Galbraith, The Constitutions of the Dominican Order 1216 to 1360, 
Manchester, 1925, and A.H. Thomas, De oudste constituties van de Dom- 
inicanen (Bibliothèque de la Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, xL11), Lou- 
vain, 1965. 


?? Brett, 106-109; Norton, Park, and Binski, 38-39; and R.F. Bennett, The 
Early Dominicans: Studies in Thirteenth Century Dominican History, 
Cambridge, 1937, 146-147, each provide a brief summary of the devel- 
opment. Cannon, 1980, 74-108, provides the most thorough account. 


53 A semantic shift noted by G. Meerssemann, “L'architecture dominicaine 
au XIII* siècle," Archivum fratrum praedicatorum, xvi, 1946, 136-190, 
176. For examples of Dominican admonitions condemning “curiosities,” 
see also the passages in B.M. Reichert, ed., Acta capitulorum generalium 
(Monumenta ordinis fratrum praedicatorum, 111), 2 vols., Rome, 1898, 1, 
17.16-17, 64.1-4, 105.8-11, 114.11-16, and 117.30-33. Although Erett, 108, 
discusses artistic legislation in the context of reforms to maintain poverty, 
he nevertheless points out that "the capitular fathers did not intend that 
the Order maintain an early Cistercian-like strictness in relat:on to its 
employment of the decorative arts." In fact, the growing body of legis- 
lation governing art is in itself evidence for an ever increasing production, 
as is the satire of Mendicant patronage of the arts by the French poet, 
Rutebeuf, dated 1255-71, cited by V. Mortet and P. Deschamps, Recueil 


ern exemplar of piety, a testament within living memory 
to the Dominican ideal of martyrdom in the imitation of 
Christ. The legislation of the 1250's finds its dictates echoed 
in the contemporary Vitae fratrum, compiled by Gerard of 
Fracaet in Limoges between 1256 and 1259 and promul- 
gated in Strasbourg at the General Chapter of 1260. In the 
section that documents the devotions of the earliest friars, 
Gerard exclaims: "Who shall tell of their devotions to the 
Blessed Virgin! . . . [The friars] had her image and her Son's 
in tFeir cells, so that whether reading or praying or sleep- 
ing, they might both look upon and be regarded by them 
with a loving glance [‘‘oculo pietatis]. ** Gerard appears 
not -o have been bothered by possible contradictions be- 
tween his account and the early legislation. Legendary his- 
tory here serves the cause of a contemporary artistic 
agenda. 

It might be argued that the heightened rhetoric of the 
Exeraplar, its extravagant metaphors, references to the vis- 
ual arts, and especially its illustrations should all be con- 
strued as concessions to the needs of the supposedly un- 
sophisticated audience of nuns for whom it was written. 
Susc's Latin writings, however, confirm that Dominican 
attitides towards imagery cannot be classified according 
to a two-tier system, one appropriate for a popular audi- 
ence, another for the brothers themselves. In the Horolo- 
gium sapientiae, Suso enthusiastically recommends the use 
of devotional images, comparing them with relics and even 
with the natural signs given by God to the people of Israel, 
"so that through exterior signs, fragile interior human 
memory might be assisted. "? The Horologium is hardly 
addressed to a popular audience (although translations ex- 
tended its audience beyond those capable of reading Latin). 
A tabulation of the provenances of extant manuscripts in- 


de tex-es relatifs à l'histoire de l'architecture. . .au moyen áge, Paris, 1929, 
284-285. 


54 Cf. Reichert (as in n. 53), 1, 11.16.21, 32.17-18, and 53.13, with 70.32- 
34 anc 81.12-15. Cannon, 1980, 93, remarks that "This is the first example 
of the legislative system of a religious Order being used for the positive 
promotion of art." 


°° The date of the “admonition” remains unclear. Cited by S. Orlandi, 
Beato Angelico, Florence, 1964, 78, without reference to a specific edition 
or date of origin, as coming from Lib. IV, art. iii, no. 609-10 ("Fratres 
non habeant nisi unicam cellam pauperem, sine ornamentis aut imagi- 
nibus »rofanis, sed cum imaginis Crucifixi, Beatae Virginis et Patris nostri 
Dominici"), it is mistakenly assigned the date 1260 by Gilbert (as in n. 
49), 109. In Constitutiones fratrum s. ordinis praedicatorum, Paris, 1886, 
102 (the only edition available to the author), the same legislation is par- 
aphrased in Dist. I, cap. ix, no. 175: "Fratres in cellis habeant imaginem 
Crucitixi et Beatae Virginis. Ita enim ordinatum fuit in primo Capitulo 
Ordinis sub Beato Dominico Patre nostro celebrato, anno Domini 1220." 


5 See Gerard of Frachet, Vitae fratrum ordinis praedicatorum, ed. B.M. 
Reichert (Monumenta ordinis praedicatorum historia, 1), Rome, 1896, iv, 
1 (p. 149): "In cellis eciam (sic) habeant eius et filii crucifixi ymaginem 
ante cculos suos, ut legentes et orantes et dormientes ipsas respicerent, 
et ab ipsis respicerentur oculo pietatis." Trans. adapted from the abridged 
version in P. Conway, Lives of the Brethren of the Order of Preachers 
1206-1259, London, 1955, 134. For Gerard of Frachet, see Brett, 28-29. 


57 Künzle, 597, ll. 25-26: "Ut per exteriora signa interior fragilis humana 
iuvaretur memoria." 


dicates a primarily monastic readership, dominated sur- 
prisingly by the older Orders — Benedictines, Augustinian 
Canons, anc Carthusians.** To these readers, Suso de- 
clares, "In events before cur times, many saints of the New 
Testament alse mace for themselves diverse pictures for the 
incitement of their devotion; they kept by them certain im- 
ages or crosses; besides, [they kept] near them several relics 
or other similar things.” Certain unspecified devotional 
images ("quidam imagines”) are classed with relics without 
a moment's justification. indeed, the brevity of the passage 
suggests that no justification was required. 

Although i: falls outside the confines of this study, a 
thorough evaiuatien of the Exemplar that took into ac- 
count the circumstances under which it was written and its 
original aud»ence would contribute significantly to an un- 
derstanding ct its references to images as well as the illus- 
trations that *orm part of its content.? At a certain point, 
however, it 2=comes crucial to know whether the images 
described in the Life actually existed. The desire to dem- 
onstrate their existenceextends beyond a simple positivism. 
To argue thet Susc recommended the use of images for his 
readers and also described himself as having used them 
when in fact ne did net simply confirms a two-tier system 
of spirituality that does not conform with devotional prac- 
tice in the early fourteenth century as we know it. Such an 
argument suzzests that the Exemplar embodies an ideal of 
piety to which its author did not himself subscribe and also 
ignores the evidence in the manuscripts, most notably the 
illustrations themselves. If one returns to the Exemplar, 
however, with a renewed interest in the "truth" of its tes- 
timony, it provide. unexpected confirmation that Suso not 
only recommended the use of images, but that he also lit- 
erally set an example, becoming a living exemplar of how 
they were tc be used. A close examination of one instance 
in which Suse refers to a specific work of art, the paintings 
in his chape! indicates that he approved of their use, for 
himself as well as for his female "wards." 


The Paintings in Suso's Chapel 

According to the Life. a cycle of images based on the 
Vitae Patruri adorned the chapel of the Dominican mystic. 
Virtually ignored Suso's description of these paintings 
helps determine the place of art in his religious practice. 


58 Ibid., 215-219. 


5 Ibid., 597, ll. 26-30: "Multi cuoque sancti novi testamenti in transactis 
ante nos temperibus pro incitamento suae devotionis picturas diversas 
sibi fecerunt; cuidam imagines vel cruces iuxta se habuerunt; nonnulli 
etiam reliquias vel cetera similia apud se." 


€ The author antends to incomporate such an evaluation in a study in 
progress cf art r the canvents of Northern Europe during the late Middle 
Ages. 


© The translation in Eeward (as in n. 16), 1, 55, is not altogether reliable 
(a new translation has seen announced by Colledge and Marlier). Cf. the 
original in Bihimeyer, 59-60: "Wan abgescheidenheit eim anvahenden 
menschen als nz ist, Go ward et ze rat, daz er bleib in sinem kloster me 
denn X jar abgescheidea von aller der welt. So er ab tisch gie, so beschloss 
er sich in siner kapell umd bleib alda . . . Daz im sin gevangnist dest lichter 
wurdi, als er sich selbe: dù X jar ane isen hate in geschlossen nah blipnust 
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The Life reports that Suso, realizing "the usefulness of 
detachment for a spiritual neophyte, determined to remain 
in his cloister for more than ten years, detached from all 
the world. And so, . . . he shut himself in his chapel and 
stayed there." Finding his "imprisonment" wearisome, 
however, Suso commissioned a series of paintings to dec- 
orate the chapel. The Life relates that Suso "arranged with 
an artist that he would sketch for him the holy ancient 
Fathers and their sayings as well as quite a few other devout 
subjects that would lead a suffering person to patience in 
adversity."?' There follows an account of the paintings’ mi- 
raculous powers. As the artist sketched the scenes in char- 
coal, his eyesight failed and he was unable to continue. 
Unwilling to suffer delay, Suso ascended the artist's ladder, 
brushed his hands across the surface of the wall, and 
touched the eyes of the artist, proclaiming, "By the power 
of God and the holiness of these ancient fathers I command 
you, sir, to return to your work tomorrow morning with 
your eyes completely cured."*? The remedy succeeded, and 
the decoration of the chapel was completed. 

The account of the miraculous cure might well incline us 
towards skepticism, even if it probably had the opposite 
effect on its original audience. Yet, in addition to providing 
colorful detail, the episode serves to amplify the moral and 
didactic justification of images implied by the reference to 
their comforting and “devout” subjects. Not content with 
so straightforward an apology, however, the author gives 
their presence divine sanction by adding the story of the 
miraculous cure. Significantly, the cure is worked on an 
artist and not on any other individual. Rather than a ran- 
dom embellishment, the story can be construed as a reply 
to thé possible objections of those who argued that images 
had no place in the cloister. The restoration of the artist's 
eyesight not only redeems his own artistic powers but by 
extension also redeems the image for the audience.” 

In addition to bolstering our impression of Suso's sanc- 
tity, the reference to his thaumaturgic powers invests his 
own exemplars, the Desert Fathers, with a similar authority 
and prestige. The spiritualities of the Egyptian desert and 
of the late Middle Ages are worlds apart. Yet for the late 
medieval mystics who sought out suffering and saw in it a 
confirmation of their sanctity, the heroic feats of the Desert 
Fathers were a powerful model. In the Horologium sa- 


in der capell, do frumt er von einem maler, daz er im entwarf di heiligen 
alten veter und ire sprüch und etlich ander andehtig materien, die einen 
lidenden menschen reizent zu gedultekeit in widerwertikeit." 


62 Bilhmeyer, 60: “Daz selb wolt im got nit lassen ze lieb werden, wan do 
der maler hate enworfen mit koln in der capell die alten veter, do ward 
er siech an den ogen, daz er nüt me gesah us ze strichen . . . Der diener 
hiess in die nidergeworfen leiter wider uf. . .und streich sin hende an dú 
bilde und bestreich dem maler siná wetùndù ogen und sprach: ‘in der kraft 
gotes und der heilikeit diser alter veter gebüt ich ú, meister, daz ir morn 
des tages her wider in koment und an üwern ogen genzlich genesen siend.’ 
Do mornend frü ward, do kom er frolich und gesunde und danket got 
und ime, daz er genesen waz. Aber der diener gab es den alten vetern, 
an der bilde er die hende hat gestrichen." 


For other miraculous tales involving painters and painting, see EC. 
Tubach, Index exemplorum (FF Communications, cctv), Helsinki, 1969, 
nos. 3574-77. 
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pientiae, Suso refers to the Desert Fathers as "strenuissimos 
milites,"* their writings as "nucleus totius perfectionis, et 
vera scientia christianae philosophiae," and to Saint Ar- 
senius in particular as the "summus philosophus.’ If the 
Life is to be trusted, Suso followed their examples with 
extraordinary fervor.“ 

The Life pointedly states that Suso hit upon the idea of 
decorating his chapel with edifying pictures during his nov- 
itiate, suggesting that they were particularly, if nct exclu- 
sively, appropriate for this introductory stage of spiritual 
development. The autobiography also indicates that Suso 
held up the model of the Desert Fathers to his own spiritual 
wards in pictures as well as in ascetic practice. In a passage 
separate from the description of the chapel, Elsbeth Stagel 
reveals that she was familiar with its decoration, if not 
through direct observation, then from copies sen: to her 
by Suso.* Elsbeth prefaces a list of thirty-three aphorisms 
from the Vitae Patrum with a reference to "gemaleten bil- 
den und güten sprüchen," "painted images and good say- 
ings. * Elsbeth's account implies images accompanied by 
texts, probably in the form of tituli or inscriptions. 
Noteworthy is her statement that the aphorisms, which are 
given in German, are but a selection, indicating that the 
cycle in Suso's cell was more extensive still. Elsbeth also 
notes that the aphorisms in the Life represent her own 
translation of the Latin originals, suggesting tht the version 
prepared for her remained in Latin and that the German is 
for the benefit of a wider reading public.‘ Elsbeth's copy 
of the set of illustrated aphorisms presumably consisted of 


94 See Künzle, 94, and 484.26. 
65 Ibid., 546.14 and 547.14. 


66 See Bihlmeyer, intro., 76-80. Like other passages in the Life, the de- 
scription of Suso's ascetic exercises should not be taken altogether liter- 
ally; see Stirnimann, 216, n. 29. 


67 Bihlmeyer, 107: “Dist bild und lere der alten veter sante der diener siner 
geischlichen tohter." The booklet of images would have served as a visual 
analogue to a common genre of spiritual literature, the letters of spiritual 
advice addressed by "spiritual fathers" to their female "wards." See the 
list of such works in Clay, 96-99. 


68 Bihlmeyer, 103-104. “Waz aber endrü siná bild do werin nah inrem 

gegenwurf, als es im und andren anvahenden menschen zů gehoret, daz 
. o 7 

mag man merken an den gemaleten bilden und güten sprüchen der alten 

veter; und dero sprüch ist ein teil hie na geschriben, als sù in der capell 

sind entworfen, und die sprechent ze tütsch also," etc. 


9? Elsbeth’s comments suggest, at a minimum, a modest ability to read 
Latin. See the comments of Bihlmeyer, intro., 125-126. 


70 See H. Wentzel, "Ein Elfenbeinbüchlein zur Passionsandacht," Wallraf- 
Richartz-Jahrbuch, xxiv, 1962, 193-212, repr. in color in P. Williamson, 
ed., The Medieval Treasury: The Art of the Middle Ages in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London, 1986, 212 and pl. 21. 


71 For a useful survey of anchoritic iconography, which nevertheless omits 
many of the illustrated manuscript sources, see L. von Wilckens and I. 
Wirth, “Einsiedler,” Reallexikon zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte, ed. O. 
Schmitt, et al., Stuttgart, 1937, iv, cols. 1020-31. 


72 Mentioned in passing by P. Toesca, Storia dell'arte italiana, 1/2 (Il Me- 
dioevo), Turin, 1927, 1022, n. 3, and 1124, n. 14, as Bolognese, and in- 
accurately identified by Callmann, 12, as a copy of the Scala paradisi by 
John Climacus; correctly identified as Sicilian by H. Buchthal, "Early 
Fourteenth-Century Illuminations from Palermo," Dumbarton Oaks Pa- 


a bcoklet, probably made of parchment, but also conceiv- 
ably of ivory, analogous to the set of painted tablets now 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, which is localized on 
the basis of style to the Lower Rhine or Westphalia, and 
dated ca. 1330-50.” The devotional booklet, one of several 
surviving objects of this kind, contains a Passion sequence 
of ten scenes, followed by a diptych of the Arma Christi 
(Fig 4). Although it summarizes the Passion in synoptic 
form, it also contains such touches of heightened realism 
as the footprints speckled with blcod left by Christ on his 
way to Golgotha. The format and content of this little pic- 
ture»ook are of the kind usually associated in its period 
witk burgeoning lay piety. Each of the ivory plaques that 
form the cover, however, includes a kneeling owner, who 
was a monk (Fig. 5). 

The circulation of images of the Vitae Patrum in Suso's 
circle, whether on the walls of a chapel or in devotional 
booklets, would have represented a considerable novelty. 
Inspiteof itsstatusasoneofthestaples of monastic literature, 
especially for novices, the Vitae Patrum was infrequently 
illus-rated prior to the fifteenth century." A fourteenth- 
century Sicilian manuscript with an extensive cycle of his- 
toricted initials and marginal illustrations (Vatican Library, 
Cod. Vat. lat. 375) provides a surprisingly iso ated example 
of an extensively illustrated copy of the Vrtae Patrum.” 
Illus:rations of the lives of the Desert Fathers occasionally 
crop up in other contexts, for example, in works derived 
in part from the Desert corpus.” But none of these cycles 
is as extensive as the set mentioned in Suso's autobiogra- 


pers, xx, 1966, 105-118, and idem, "Notes on a Sicilian Manuscript of the 
Early Fourteenth Century," in Essays in the History of Art Presented to 
Rudoif Wittkower, ed. D. Fraser, et al., London, 1967, 36-39, and further 
repro. in A. Daneu Lattanzi, Lineamenti di storia della mmiatura in Sicilia 
(Storia della miniatura: Studi e documenti, 11), Florence, 1966, figs. 85- 
90, and idem, "La miniatura nell'Italia meridionale e in Sicilia tra il Gotico 
e il Rinascimento,” in La miniatura italiana tra Gotico e Rinascimento 
(Atti del II Congresso di Storia della Miniatura Italiana; Storia della mini- 
atura: Studi e documenti, vi), Florence, 1985, 751-785, figs. 11-12. J.R. 
Martia, “An Early Illustration of The Sayings of the Fathe-s," Art Bulletin, 
xxxii, 1950, 291-295, gathers the scanty evidence for ea-ly Byzantine il- 
lustra: ed manuscripts of the Apophthegmata Patrum. 


73 These include a 13th-century compilation of "contes devots" known as 
the Vi? des anciens péres, of which a number of sparsely illustrated copies 
survive: Paris, Bibl. Nat. Mss fr. 1039, 1544 and 1546, cit»d by A. Weber, 
Hand:chriftliche Studien auf dem Gebiete remanischer Literatur des Mit- 
telalters (Untersuchungen über die Vie des anciens pères), Frauenfeld, 1876, 
7, 20, and 32, and Paris, Bibl. de l'Arsenal, ms 5204, cited by E. Schwan, 
"La Vies des Anciens Pères,” Romania, x111, 1884, 233-263. esp. 237. There 
is alsc a more extensively illustrated exemplar, Brussels, Bibl. Royale Ms 
9229-30 in which the Vie des anciens péres is fused with another collection, 
the Vie des péres hermites; see M. Smeyers and B. Carcon, "Brabant of 
Parijs: Aantekeningen bij een handschrift met vrome legenden, afkomstig 
uit het kartuizerklooster te Zelem bij Diest,” Handschriften uit Dietse Ker- 
ken em Kloosters (Dietsche Cronycke), exh. cat., Diest, 1983, 31-99. An 
independent set of illustrations of the Vitae Patrum occurs in early 13th- 
century French prose translation of the Vitae Patrum prepared by an un- 
known cleric for Blanche of Navarre, Countess of Champagne (Lyon, 
Bibl. Mun. Ms 868[773]); see Catalogue général des menuscrits des bi- 
liothéques publiques de France, Paris, 1900, xxx, 1, 235-226 and F. Cotton, 
"Les manuscrits à peintures de la Bibliotheque de Lyor: Essai de cata- 
logue,” Gazette des beaux-arts, Lx1x, 1965, 265-320, esp 277. 
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4 Arma C.rsti, devotional booklet. 
London, Ve oria and Albert 
Museum, Inv. Nr. 11-72 (»hoto: 
Victoria ard Albert Museam) 


5 Covers. devoticnal bocklet. Lon- 
don, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Inv. Nr. : 12 (photo: Vietoria and 
Albert Museum) 
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phy. In addition, the small number of stories selected for 
illustration draw primarily on the many lively anecdotes 
and narratives in the Vitae Patrum and tend to emphasize 
the lives of the most popular desert saints, such as Paul, 
the first Hermit, and his disciple, Saint Anthony.” The more 
abstract teachings of the sayings or Apophthegmata Pa- 
trum that formed the focus of Suso's cycle are generally 
ignored in the visual arts.” The novelty of the cycle orig- 
inating in Suso's chapel emerges still more clearly when one 
measures the complete absence of illustrated manuscripts 
of the Vitae Patrum prior to 1300 against the volume of 
unillustrated exemplars of monastic provenance.” The lack 
of any established iconographic tradition only reinforces 
the impression that, at least in this case, images had pre- 
viously been considered an unnecessary supplement to the 
text. 

The account of the paintings in Suso’s cell might be dis- 
missed as another useful fiction were it not that a set of 
drawings in a Franco-Flemish miscellany known as the 
Rothschild Canticles gives them unexpected substance. In 
addition to numerous other illustrations, the manuscript 
contains a set of twenty-three drawings of which at least 
twenty are based on the Vitae Patrum.” Added to leaves 
that are integral to the rest of the codex, but that were left 
blank for reasons that remain unclear, the drawings are 
executed in pen and ink and tinted with a restricted range 
of translucent washes. Whether added as an afterthought 
or as part of an entirely separate campaign of illustration, 
the drawings are not considerably later in date than the 
rest of the manuscript. The majority of the subjects are 
iconographic oddities, apparently unique among extant 
material. None of the drawings is identified by inscriptions 
or captions, nor are they associated with any other text. 
The remainder of the manuscript suggests that it was writ- 
ten and illuminated at the turn of the fourteenth century, 
perhaps in the Diocese of Thérouanne.” 

Despite its strong ties to French Flanders, the Rothschild 


74 See R. Graham, A Picture Book of the Life of Saint Anthony Abbot 
Reproduced from a Manuscript of the Year 1462 in the Malta Public Li- 
brary at Valetta, Oxford, 1937, and E. Sauser, “Antonius Abbas,” in Lex- 
ikon der christliche Ikonographie, ed. E. Kirschbaum, 8 vols., Rome, 1968- 
76, v, 205-217. 


75 A selection of aphorisms from the Verba seniorum is illustrated in the 
Vitae Patrum, Vat. Lat. 375 (as in n. 73), but this manuscript is unique 
in every other respect as well. 


76 For the history of the texts and their influence, see C.M. Battle, Die 
"Adhortationes sanctorum patrum" ("Verba seniorum") im lateinischen 
Mittelalter: Uberlieferung, Fortleben und Wirkung (Beitrige zur Ge- 
schichte des alten Mónchtums und des Benediktinerordens, xxx1), Müns- 
ter, 1972, and the excellent introduction in B. A. O'Conner, Henri d'Arci's 
Vitas Patrum: A Thirteenth-Century Anglo-Norman Rimed Translation 
of the Verba Seniorum, Washington, D.C., 1949, xi-xxi. For German 
translations and adaptations of the Vitae Patrum, see most recently, K. 
Klein, "Frühchristliche Eremiten im Spátmittelalter und in der Reforma- 
tionszeit: Zur Überlieferung und Rezeption der deutschen Vitaspatrum - 
Prosa," in Literatur und Laienbildung im Spütmittelalter und in der Re- 
formationszeit (Symposion Wolfenbüttel 1981), Stuttgart, 1984, 686-695, 
who notes, 687-689, that the translations were especially popular in the 
convents of southwest Germany. 


Canticles can nevertheless be linked to the milieu in which 
Suso’s activities were concentrated. The most tangible evi- 
dence of the manuscript's Rhenish a-filiations are a pair of 
miniatures that depend on German cr Netherlandish texts? 
and aa excerpt from the Pseudo-Dicnysius's Mystica theo- 
logia in a Ripuarian dialect localized to the region of Col- 
ogne.? Internal and circumstantial evidence also indicates 
that tae manuscript was written for a woman either living 
in or closely affiliated with a monastic foundation. The 
patron was probably either a canor ness or a nun of aris- 
tocratic descent (or, more probably an abbess, given the 
cost cf the manuscript).*! 

Despite the connections drawn between Suso's writings 
and contemporary devotional imagery, no evidence has 
been rorthcoming that might verify the actual existence of 
the images he mentions. All has been conjecture and in- 
genious analogy. The material prov ded by the Rothschild 
Canti-les suggests, however, withou: proving conclusively, 
that tre set of paintings based on aphorisms of the Desert 
Fathers need not be an exemplary :iction, but may have 
existed. More decisively, the drawings in the Rothschild 
Canti-les also indicate that there is a basis in truth for the 
Life's account of booklets of illustrated aphorisms designed 
for circulation among nuns such as Elsbeth Stagel. 

The overlap between the subjects of the drawings in the 
Rothschild Canticles and the paintings listed in Suso's au- 
tobiography is too slight to suggest that the two cycles stem 
from a common source. At least one and probably two of 
the seyings listed by Elsbeth, however, are among those 
illustrated in the Rothschild Canticbs. The first aphorism 
comrr on to the Rothschild Canticles, the cycle in Suso's 
cell, and presumably to the copies in Elsbeth Stagel's book- 
let of images corresponds to the drawing on fol. 27r of the 
mystical florilegium (Fig. 6). Altheugh attributed to an 
anonymous elder in the Life,* the aphorism belongs to the 
hermit Agathon in the section of tte Verba seniorum en- 
titled "De discretione": "Beautiful words without good 


7 See). Hamburger, The Rothschild Canticle= Art and Mysticism in Flan- 
ders and the Rhineland ca. 1300, forthcom ng, Yale University Press, 
chap. Ix. 


78 See tne author's description in B. Shailor, Catalogue of Medieval and 
Renaissance Manuscripts in the Beinecke Rawe Book and Manuscript Li- 
brary, Yale University, 11, Binghamton, 1987 286-293. 


7? The Palma contemplationis on fol. Sr deper ds on the Middle High Ger- 
man or Netherlandish version of a sermon by the so-called St. Georgener 
Prediger, for whom see W. Fleischer, Unters achungen zur Palmbaumal- 
legorie im Mittelalter (Münchener Germanistsche Beiträge, xx), Munich, 
1976. The Unicorn miniature on fol. 51r in turn depends on the German 
version of a story in the Gesta romanorum, fcr which see A. Keller, Gesta 
Romanorum: Das ist der Rómer Tat (Bibliothek der gesammten deutschen 
National-Literatur von der ältesten bis auf dr» neuere Zeit, xx111), Qued- 
linburg-Leipzig, 1841, 129. 

80 For a description of this and allied texts, see article 19 in Shailor (as 
in n. 7€). 

8! For a full discussion of the manuscript's origin and provenance, see the 
author’: forthcoming monograph. 


82 Bihlmeyer, 106: "Senex: Vil schóner worten ane werk ist ápig als der 
bom, der vil lobes treit ane frucht." 


6 The Hermit Agathon, he Rothschild Canticles. New Haven, 
Beinecke Rare Bock ard Manuscript Library, Yale University, 
MS 404, tol. 27r hote: author) 


works are as worthless as a tree, rich in foliage but bearing 
no fruit * The drawirg on fol. 27r gives visual form to 
the Desert Father's simile. Asked which is more arduous, 
the physical laber cf tre body or the care of the interior 
man, Agathon refuses -o place one over the other. He re- 
plies, “A man is like a tree; if the work of the body is the 
tree's ccvering or leave, then the care of the interior man 
is the fuit.” Citing Matthew 3:10 ("Every tree therefore 
that doth not yield goed fruit shall be cut down and cast 
into the fire"), Ægathom states that a barren tree should be 
uprooted, but then adcs some wisdom of his own: "Never- 
theless, we certainly Fave work in the covering and or- 
nament of the leaves, which are the labor of the body." * 
The drawing apparently illustrates the latter part of the 


83 Pat. lat. Lini, 913-14 (Verba seniorum v.x.11). A comparable illus- 
tration, o Paul the Hermst cevered with leaves, appears in the Krumauer 
Bildcodex (Vienne, Osterrei-hisches Nationalbibliothek, Cod. 370), re- 
pro. in G. Scnmict, Krumaver Bildcodex, Graz, 1967, fol. 126v. 


84 Pat. lat ixxi, 913-14: "Homo similis est abori; corporalis igitur labor 
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7 The Hermit Nestor. The Rothschild Canticles. New Haven, 
Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library ms 404, Yale Uni- 
versity, fol. 10r (photo: author) 


saying; either Agathon is shown as the hermit seated in a 
pile of leaves, one hand upraised in a gesture of speech, 
the other clasping a book, or he is represented to the right, 
holding a staff, adjacent to an image that exemplifies his 
words. 

A second aphorism selected by Suso probably corre- 
sponds to the drawing on fol. 10r of the Rothschild Can- 
ticles (Fig. 7). The drawing depicts a monk who sits in a 
structure apparently hovering in mid-air and looks down 
on man who lashes a donkey that has dropped and tram- 
pled its cargo. The drawing may illustrate an incident from 
the Life of the Nathanael, which is recounted three times 
in the Desert corpus and appears among the episodes de- 
picted in the frescoes of the Campo Santo at Pisa.8 The 


velut folia arboris, custodia autem interioris hominis fructus est . . . Opus 
tamen habemus etiam tegumento et ornatu foliorum, quae sunt labor 
corporis." 


3 Pat. lat. Lxx111, 1108; Pat. lat. xxxiv, 266-267 and 353. 
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story tells of the Devil's unsuccessful attempt to lure the 
hermit from his cell by disguising himself as a boy deliv- 
ering bread to a neighboring monastery. When the donkey 
carrying the loaves falls to the ground in front of Nathan- 
ael's cell, the demonic boy cries out for help, but Nathan- 
ael, recognizing the temptation, refuses to budge. Arguing 
against such an identification, however, is the absence of 
any indication of the boy's demonic status, a regular fea- 
ture in the other drawings in the Rothschild Canticles de- 
picting hermits tempted by demons in disguise. The draw- 
ing more probably illustrates a story in the Verba seniorum 
placed under the rubric "De humilitate" and selected by 
Suso for inclusion in the cycle in his cell.* The Exemplar 
correctly identifies the source of the story, a saying of the 
Desert Father Nestor: "Become a donkey in the eyes of man 
if you wish to acquire divine wisdom.”*’ The aphorism is 
the heart of a tale that does not easily lend itself to illus- 
tration. Having long desired to visit the venerable Nestor, 
the monk Pastor seeks him out and asks for his advice. At 
the end of their conversation, Nester compares the virtuous 
monk to an ass that never complains, no matter how heavy 
its burden or afflictions, citing Psalm 72:23: "I am come as 
a beast before you, and I am always with thee. ** If the 
drawing depicts Nestor rather than Nathanael, it turns out 
to have nothing to do with castles in the air; rather, the 
artist visualizes the comparison of the monk to a long- 
suffering donkey simply by juxtaposing the two on the sur- 
face of the page. 

Regardless of the extent of the overlap between the sub- 
jects illustrated in the Rothschild Canticles, both sets of 
images testify that such cycles existed and circulated in pre- 
cisely the form and the context described in Suso's life. Just 
as the drawings in the Rothschild Canticles give substance 
to the words in Suso's autobiography, so the words shed 
light on the function of the drawings. The narrative context 
of the sayings in Suso's biography suggests that, whether 
read from the page or viewed on a wall in conjunction with 
pictures, the aphorisms could stimulate visionary experi- 
ence.® As if to spur the reader on to a more intense scrutiny 
of the sayings, the first of the aphorisms cited is revealed 
to have inspired a vision. Having read of Saint Arsenius's 
encounter with an angel, the same angel appears to Suso, 


86 Dat. lat. ixxi, 960 (Verba seniorum v.xv.30). 


87 Bihlmeyer, 105: "Nestor: Du mist vor ze einem esel werden, soltu got- 
lich wisheit besizzen." 


88 Cf. Job 39:5-8, a topos in eremitic literature. See J. Fleming, From Bona- 
ventura to Bellini: An Essay in Franciscan Exegesis, Princeton, 1982, 38- 
40, and idem, "Obscure Images by Illustrious Hands," Text and Image 
(Acta, x: The Center for Medieval and Early Renaissance Studies, State 
University of New York at Binghamton), ed. D.W. Burchmore, Bing- 
hamton, 1986, 1-26, esp. 3-5. 


89 Cf. the incident in Bihlmeyer, 17: "Eins males na meti, do er sinem gebet 
kom, do gie er in sin cell und sass also uf sinen stal, und nam der altveter 
buch under sin hobt zů einem kissin. In dem entsank er im selb und ducht 
in, daz neiswaz liehtes us drungi von sinem herzen, und er lügte dar: do 
erschein uf sinem herzen ein guldin krüz, und dar in waren verwùrket in 
erhabenr wise vil edelr stein, und die luhten zemal schon," etc. 


9% Ibid., 104: "Der altvater sant Arsenius fragete den engel, waz er sólti 
tûn, daz er behalten wurdi. Do sprach der engel: ‘du solt fliehen und solt 


bearing a similar message: "To keep oneself in peace and 
solitude is the source of everlasting bliss." The reader is 
encouraged to imitate Suso, just as Suso imitates the Desert 
Fathers. According to the biography, the images inspired 
in Elsbeth such excessive austerities that Suso felt forced to 
condemn them. Speaking through Elsbeth, Suso warns both 
her aad the reader that "you should aim, not at imitating 
the austerities of the ancient Fathers or your spiritual fa- 
ther, but at crucifying your bad habits without detriment 
to your health." Suso's prohibition against excessive as- 
cesis is a commonplace of monastic literature, but in the 
Life i: is directed specifically at women, who, says Suso 
(argu. ng in conventional terms), are less able to sustain 
harsh measures on account of their frailty.” The larger con- 
text of the Life, however, suggests that for Suso as well as 
his "daughters," excessive austerity was tempered by a sense 
of moderation, of which art, surprisingly, could in some 
cases become an expression. The paintings in Suso's cell 
are an example; they are intended to "lighten" or soften the 
otherwise unmitigated severity of his seclusion. If the deeds 
of the Desert Fathers held up a strict example, the images 
suggest, in keeping with Suso's other teaching, that it should 
not b» followed to excess. The message is as much one of 
moderation as of athletic asceticism. 


The Dominican Context 

Suso’s Dominican training would have contributed to his 
approval of images as instruments of religious instruction 
and initiation. The Dominican context also contributes to 
an understanding of the unusual and in many respects un- 
precedented iconography of the paintings in Suso’s cell. 
Viewed in relation to the monastic tradition, they appear 
to emerge virtually ex nihilo; among extant works of art, 
there are no precedents for so extensive a cycle of scenes 
from the Vitae Patrum. If, however, we turn from the mo- 
nastic to the mendicant tradition and from Northern to 
Southern Europe, the paintings in Suso’s chapel take their 
place within a large group of works with similar subject 
matte- and a similar function. Although connections be- 
tween a set of paintings in a transalpine chapel and cisal- 
pine frescoes and panels may seem unlikely, the relation- 
ship testifies to the international character of mendicant 


swigen und dich ze rüw sezzen.' Dar na in einer gesiht laz der engel dem 
diener ab der altveter büch also: ein ursprung aller selikeit ist, sich selb 
still haken und in einikeit." 


91 Ibid.. 107: "Du solt nút an sehen ze ervolgen der alten veter strenkheit 
noh die herten übunge dines geischlichen vaters, du solt usser dem allen 
dir selb och ein vaht nemen, daz du wol mugest erzügen mit dinem kran- 
ken libe, daz du untugend in dir sterbe und mit dem libe lang lebest. Daz 
ist ein wir:gü ubunge und ist dir daz beste." 


92 See Fingler (as in n. 19), 163-164, for additional examples of such pro- 
hibitiors. Kieckhefer (as in n. 13), esp. chap. 5, and H.R. Gehring, "The 
Languaze of Mysticism in South German Dominican Convent Chronicles 
of the “ourteenth Century," Ph.D. diss., University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, 1957, 149-191, describe some of the more stringent ascetic exercises 
practiced by nuns, at least as described in the convent chronicles. See also 
G. Corstable, Attitudes Towards Self-inflicted Suffering in the Middle 
Ages (The Ninth Stephen ]. Brademas, Sr. Lecture), Brookline, MA, 1982, 
21-22, and Bynum (as in n. 4), 42-47, with references to Suso and the 
Vitae Fatrum. 


patronage and practic. 

The mest immediate point of comparison to the paint- 
ings in Suso's chapel is provided by the fresco of the The- 
baid in th» Cemposanto at Pisa. Usually attributed, despite 
considerable dispute, to Francesco Traini, the vast fresco 
is dated +o ca. 1330-40.% With the exception of Suso's 
chapel, it stands as the earliest in a series of monuments 
with subjec:s drawn from the Vitae Patrum. Prior to its 
destructicn curing World War II and subsequent restora- 
tion, the fresco stcod en the south wall of the Camposanto, 
along thercute followed by funeral processions.” The mu- 
ral, whica takes its name from the desert setting in which 
the majo-itz of the events in the Vitae Patrum unfold, in- 
cludes aumerous isolated figures as well as some twenty 
scenes in wtech hermits congregate in groups. In addition 
to sharing a similar program with Suso's chapel, the fres- 
coes of the Camposante have an indirect association with 
the Dom-ni-an Order a dominant presence in Pisa because 
of the Stzd t m generale at the Church of S. Caterina. The 
Camposentc, assecia ed with the Duomo and governed by 
the Regular Camons ef 5. Andrea a Cercina, was not the 
domain ef any single-Order, but it has plausibly been sug- 
gested that the Dominicans played a decisive role in de- 
termining the pregram of the frescoes. Domenico Cav- 
alca’s trandation of the Vitae Patrum, the Vite dei Santi 
Padri, dated 1320-42, appears to have served as the prin- 
cipal source * although Cavalca, as a lifelong member of 
the Studium at S. Caterina, could have supervised the pro- 
gram directly. 

Still closer in character to the paintings in Suso's chapel, 
if consid=rckly laser in date, are the badly damaged frescoes 
in the cloister cf the Augustinian convent of S. Marta in 
Siena, attributed to Gualtieri di Giovanni (active 1389- 
1445). The cycle comprises some twenty-five scenes, few 
of whick overlap the set in Pisa. Like the wall paintings in 
Suso's caa»el, the frescoes in Siena were addressed to the 
inhabitants of the religious house, not to the public. The 
accord between the monumental cycles in Italy and the 
North exterds beyond similarities of subject matter and 


9 For a ccnspectus o! the scholarship, see most recently H.B.]. Maginnis 
in M. Mess, Faneso Traini, ed. H.B.J. Maginnis, Washington, D.C., 
1983, xu-»xi, «nd Callmann, 4. M. Bucci, Camposanto monumentale de 
Pisa, Pisa 12€), 60-e1, provides an extensive bibliography. 


9 Callmazn, B. 


95 See Cal mera, 18, and, for an elaboration of her suggestions, Maginnis 
(as in n €3), xx-xx. 


% Althcugh, as pointed out by Callmann, not all the subjects can be traced 
to Cavalc-'s tmnslation. The catalogue of manuscripts in progress by C. 
Delcorno. “Ee l'edizione dele ‘Vite dei Santi Padri’ del Cavalca. 1: La 
tradizione maroscritta: I codici delle Biblioteche Fiorentine,” Lettere ita- 
liana, xxix, 1977, 265-289: xxx, 1978, 47-87 and 480-524, includes several 
illuminated manuscripts anc incunabula editions. A further example is 
discussed orieiy by X. Dachs, "Domenico Cavalca: Vite dei Santi Padri, 
Italy Earl» Fifteenth Centary ‘in Fine Books and Book Collecting: Books 
and Menwsc-iats Acquired from Alan G. Thomas, ed. C. de Hamel and 
R.A. Linenthai, Leamingron Spa, 1981, 15-16. 


97 Callmamn, 6-7. 


98 For confirmation of the private character of the paintings in Suso's 
chapel, see Fi:lmeyer, 1G, a passage discussed below. 
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placement to coloring; both Italian examples are painted 
either in grisaille or with a near monochrome palette, a 
characteristic that possibly explains the otherwise anom- 
alous use of lightly tinted drawings for the set of Hermit 
Gaints in the Rothschild Canticles. Artistic technique is al- 
lied to ascetic practice; the denial of color becomes a met- 
aphor for the denial of self and the world. 

The parallels between the Northern and Southern cycles 
immediately suggest that in addition to similarities of icon- 
ography and artistic treatment, there might also be com- 
monalities of function. Around the pair of monumental 
cycles in Pisa and Siena, E. Callmann has grouped ap- 
proximately a dozen Tuscan panel paintings dating to the 
late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, some with as 
many as fifty separate scenes from the lives of the Desert 
Saints.” Callmann observes that many of the frescoes and 
panels are associated with the patronage of Orders that 
modeled themselves on the Desert Fathers — for example, 
the Augustinian Hermits, the Olivetans, and the Vallom- 
brosans — and that, regardless of their format, the paint- 
ings provided the cloistered monks and friars with exempla 
of self-denial and the contemplative life. The Dominicans 
actively cultivated a myth that linked the founders of their 
Order to the heroic figures of the Desert Fathers. In the 
Vitae Fratrum, Gerard of Frachet self-consciously fash- 
ioned the early history of his Order after the pattern of the 
Vitae Patrum.™ In its tales of extraordinary charity and 
hospitality, heroic combat with demons and taming of wild 
animals, the Vitae Fratrum directly recalls the earlier com- 
pilation. Both books became required reading; Humbert of 
Romans, Master General of the Order in the mid-thirteenth 
century, explicitly recommends the Vitae et dicta Patrum 
among the books to be read by Dominican novices.” The 
chronicle of the Order compiled in 1343 by Galvagno de 
la Flamma testifies to the endurance of the myth by which 
the Dominicans made the Desert Saints their spiritual fore- 
fathers;!® the text is laden with references to the Vitae Pa- 
trum as well as to the Collationes of Cassian.™ 

Nothing in the Exemplar's description of the paintings in 


°° To the monuments discussed by Callmann should be added an illus- 
tration in a Tuscan manuscript of ca. 1400 (Vienna, Ost. Nationalbib. 
Cod. 341, fol. 32r), reproduced in O. Mazal, Der Baum, Graz, 1988, 48. 


100 Callmann, 18. For the prominence of the eremitic ideal in late medieval 
Italy, which must in part explain the sudden profusion of illustrations of 
the Vitae Patrum as well as the enormous popularity of Cavalca's trans- 
lation, see A. Vauchez, La sainteté en occident aux derniers siécles du 
moyen âge d'après les procès de canonisation et les documents hagio- 
graphiques (Bibliothéque des Écoles Francaises d'Athénes et de Rome, 
ccxLi), Rome, 1981, 223-234 and 380-88. 


101 See Reichert (as in n. 56), and Conway (as in n. 56). 


102 Brett, 140, n. 40. For the reading required of Dominican novices, see 
also R. Creytens, "L'Instruction des novices dominicains au XIIIe siècle 
d'aprés le ms. Toulouse 418," Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum, xx, 1950, 
114-193. 


103 Chronica ordinis praedicatorum ab anno 1170 usque ad 1333 (Mon- 
umenta ordinis praedicatorum historia, 11/1), ed. B.M. Reichert, Rome, 
1897. 


104 As noted by Bihlmeyer, intro., 79, n. 3. 
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Suso's chapel, whether of their content, their form, or their 
intended function, falls outside the pattern of usage sug- 
gested by the later Italian panels and frescoes with similar 
subject matter. In fact, the parallels between the two groups 
of works only make it easier to accept the truthfulness of 
the Exemplar's account. If the Dominican church and clois- 
ter at Constance still stood in their original condition, the 
existence of Suso's chapel would probably never have been 
doubted. Unfortunately, both buildings are no longer in 
their first state. Secularized in 1785 and converted into a 
factory, the church and adjoining conventual buildings were 
rebuilt as the Inselhotel in 1874.!% Of the elements that re- 
main, however, none contradicts Suso's account and some 
actually tend to confirm it. The church conformed to the 
usual Dominican plan, being a barn-like nave, forty meters 
long and twenty meters wide, capped by a choir of rec- 
tangular plan twenty-three meters long. To either side of 
the choir stood a single chapel of almost equal length, but 
considerably lower in height.” Conceivably, one of these 
chapels might have been the one that Suso referred to as 
his own (although their use could hardly have been re- 
stricted to him). 

That Suso might also have had a private oratory, how- 
ever, cannot be entirely excluded. Throughout the Exem- 
plar, he refers to the space in proprietary terms as "his" 
chapel. A passage in the Life, moreover, makes it clear that 
Suso's chapel was distinct from his cell. Suso defines the 
three spheres, spiritual as well as spatial, in which he lived 
as a novice: "The first circle was his cell, his chapel, and 
the choir; when he was in this circle he was well secured. 
The other circle was the entire cloister, excluding only the 
parlor. The third and the outermost [circle] was the parlor, 
and here he required careful vigilance. Whereas a cell 
and a chapel were his own, the choir was communal. Only 
in this innermost and secluded sphere did he feel absolute 
security. Suso adds that outside the confines of the cloister, 
he was like a wild animal that had escaped from its cage, 
pursued by hunters.!® Suso's imagery is quintessentially 
monastic in spirit, hardly what we would expect from a 
member of an Order devoted to a vocation of preaching 
outside the cloister. The "Domini canes," the "dogs of the 


195 For what survives, see the description in F. Piel, Baden-Wiirttemberg 
(Handbuch der deutschen Kunstdenkmaler), ed. G. Dehio, Munica, 1964, 
263. 


196 The name of the building has since been changed to the Steigenberger 
Inselhotel. See H. Schmid, "Die Sakularisation der Klóster in Konstanz 
und Umgebung 1782-1832," Schriften des Vereins für Geschichte der Bo- 
densees und seiner Umgebung, xcvi, 1978, 68-124, esp. 71-80. The top- 
ographical views collected in E. von Gleichenstein, et al., Konstanz in 
alten Ansichten, Constance, 1987, 168-171, nos. 416-424, are all of the 
exterior. 


107 Ibid., 263. For Dominican architectural practice, see Meersseman (as 
in n. 53), and Brett, 106-107. 


108 Bihlmeyer, 103: "Der erst kreiss waz sin celle, sin capell, und der kor; 
wenn er in disem kreiss was, so duhte in, er weri in güter sicherheit. Der 
ander kreiss was daz kloster alles ane allein dù port. Der drit und der 
ussrest waz dú porte, und hie bedorft er güter hütnust." 


Lord," were the hunters, hardly the hunted! St so, however, 
speaxs as a novice, as yet unprepared to face the world and 
its temptations. 

Within this context of flight from the world. the imagery 
of th? Desert Saints becomes especially apposite. It is hardly 
coincidental, then, that the very chapter (xxxv) in which 
Suso sets out his desire to remain immured within cell and 
cloister also contains the description of the paintings in his 
chapel as well as the private Andachtsbild that he carried 
with him to school and to his chapel." The wo passages 
are | nked by a third whose terminology has occupied a 
central place in studies of the role of imagery im Suso's writ- 
ings, but, it should be added, of verbal, not visual images. 
Suso states that during his novitiate he had selected a pri- 
vate place, a chapel, where he might pursue [or enjoy] his 
"andacht nach bildricher wise," "devotion according to im- 
ages" (or "devotion in a pictorial manner"). !! Suso's de- 
votion "nach bildricher wise" is usually discussed in terms 
of a linguistic hierarchy that, through the use of metaphor, 
simile, and apophatic (or negative) imagery. provides a 
simulacrum for a progressive disengagement from the lit- 
eral and the physical.'” The reluctance to acknowledge the 
passage’s clear and obvious reference to the paintings in 
the cell and to Suso’s private devotional image is indicative 
of the resistance to giving art its due in the study of late 
medieval mysticism. The images are not described as dis- 
pensiole aids, but rather as Suso’s primary aad indispen- 
sable buttress against worldly temptation, a role entirely 
in accord with conventional Dominican practice. 

A private chapel decorated with frescoes might seem to 
represent a special dispensation for a Dominican novice. 
Yet it can be demonstrated that Suso's oratory conforms 
to Dominican practice, not only in its program of deco- 
ration, but also in its architectural setting within the church. 
Of the church Suso would have known, built between ca. 
1250 and 1275, little except the exterior walls remain. In its 
day, however, the Dominican Church of St. Micholas was 
the most important example of mendicant architecture 
along the Upper Rhine." The building boasted an extensive 
program of stained-glass windows, dating to ca. 1320, of 
whicf scattered fragments remain, primarily a Passion cycle 


109 [bid : "So er uss disen drin kreissen kam, so duht in, im weri als einem 
wilden tierlin, daz usser sinem loch ist und mit gejegde umbgeben ist." 


110 [bid Suso also notes (Bihlmeyer, 17) that he would reti-e to his chapel 
after midnight Mass: "So er nah siner gewonheit nach der mettin in sin 
kapell kom.” 


11 Bihlmeyer, 103: "Er hat im och do in sinem anvang eia heinlich stat, 
ein capell uss erwelet, da er sinem andaht nah bildricher wise móhti gnüg 
sin." 

112 Stirr emann, 230-243, provides a valuable analysis of Suso's gradated 
use of metaphorical imagery, but his discussion of Suso's references to 
paintings, including a passing reference to Suso's chapel (p. 235), fails to 
give them sufficient weight. 


113 See R. Krautheimer, Die Kirchen der Bettelorden in Deetschland, Ber- 
lin, 1925, 61-62, and H. Konow, Die Baukunst der Bettebrden am Ob- 
errhein, Berlin, 1954, 5-6, and 42-43. For other monuments to the cult of 
Saint Nicholas in Constance, see J. Gramm, Spätmittelal erliche Wand- 
gemalde im Konstanzer Münster (Studien zur deutschen Kenstgeschichte, 
LIX), St-asbourg, 1905, 38-39. 


transferred t» the Schlcsskapelle at Heiligenberg." The 
church also -»ntaimed an ambitious cycle of wall paintings, 
sections of vica were uncovered during remodeling of the 
hotel ir 169€ —65 and restored between 1966 and 1970.!5 
Dated rouga y n the same period as the glass, ca. 1310- 
20,! the pa xtir gs included a set of saints and prophets on 
the wes: int2rior wall (st Il in situ), a Christ surrounded by 
the four Evangelists on the opposing triumphal arch (no 
longer extaz:), medallions of Mary and Christ adjacent to 
the windowsat he east (since moved to the west wall), and 
one hundred and two rcundels of scenes from the lives of 
various ma &yre, of which sixty-eight survive on the win- 
dowless wa lof he nortt aisle (Figs. 8 and 9).'7 Set in three 
rows of slig wly scalloped quadrilobes, which together give 
the impress «n ef a wall hanging or tapestry, the scenes of 
martyrdom present an estonishing display of torture and 
cruelty that 5 seemingly at odds with the elegance of their 
courtly styl*». derived frem Parisian models. Even in their 
battered an 1 fragmentary condition, the paintings consti- 
tute the mos: important surviving ensemble of mendicant 
wall paintirg nerth of the Alps." 

Accordinz to Suso's ewn account, he entered the Do- 
minican ho we at Constance at the early age of thirteen, 
two years p ir o the customary age at which novices were 
accepted. Bon in ca. 1293-95, Suso would have been ad- 
mitted :n ce. 120€-08,'? at the very moment that the ex- 
tensive program of redecoration was underway. Might not 
the decora: cn of Suso’s chapel have formed part of this 
larger progzem: 

In 1648 H »*nricF Mure-, a Swiss hagiographer and church 
historian, remarked that Suso's chapel was still to be seen, 
“in the Dom micar cloist2r at Constance, near the choir on 
the right-hand sice, uncer the stairs, as one goes up the 
rood screen ©! Murer's observation must be treated with 


114 See Becksmman, 1979, 132- 47, and pls. 50-58, and idem, Die archi- 
tektonische Ramnumg des hocigotischen Bildfensters (Forschungen zur 
Geschichte der Eunst am Obewhein), Berlin, 1967, 29-32. 


15 See Ritter, Helige, Fabelween: Wandmalerei in Konstanz von der Go- 
tik bis zur Rer ssamc- (Konszanzer Museumsjournal, 1988), exh. cat., 
Constance, 19& 21-22; Konstanz: Ein Mittelpunkt der Kunst um 1300, 
exh. cat., Constance, 1972, ea. no. 1, 26-27; A. Knoepfli and H. Wie- 
necke, "Zwei Bespile früher Xonstanzer Wandmalereien," Konstanzer 
Blatter für Hocwchelfragen, 11 , 1965, 65-92; Knoepfli, 384-385 and 404- 
405, repr. in De 3oaen:ee: Landschaft, Geschichte, Kultur, ed. H. Maurer, 
Sigmaringen, 19:2, 301-491; ard the series of studies by E. Schultze-Batt- 
mann, "Vorber-^t übe: Wiederentdecktes im Inselhotel zu Konstanz, dem 
ehemaligen Denrinikanerkloster,” Deutsche Kunst- und Denkmalpflege, 
1966, 74-86; “Naizen über die nstandgesetzten Fresken an der Westwand 
der ehemeligem Pominxanerkische in Konstanz," Unsere Denkmäler, xx, 
1969, 87-93; " Xe Waadmalersien in der ehem. Dominikanerkirche in 
Konstanz, heut- <estsaal des InelHotels," Badische Heimat, Lv, 1975, 177- 
182. That the wall pairtings were never entirely obscured is indicated by 
the brief ciscus-ion m Gróber (as in n. 27), 20-21. The dissertation by A. 
Walz, “Die mi telaleer ichen V'andgemälde in der Konstanzer Domini- 
kanerkirche," Eeideberg, 1984 has not been published and remains un- 
available -or carsultation. Coraplete photographic documentation of the 
various campa Ems œ restoraticm are to be found in an unnumbered folder 
in the Stadtarcaw, Constance. 


H6 There nas teen corsiderabb controversy concerning the date of the 
wall paintings. For the currert consensus, see Knoepfli, 404-405, and 
Becksmann, 134 n. 7. 
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circumspection. Hardly intended as a topographical rec- 
ord, his compilation provides little more than a High Ger- 
man adaptation of Suso's Life as recorded in the Exemplar, 
in which his remark concerning the chape! is merely an 
interpolation. Certain details, however, suggest that Murer 
actually visited the church, lending credibility to his ac- 
count. In recounting the episode of the painter, miracu- 
lously cured by the touch of Suso’s hand, Murer elaborates 
on the original, noting that the paintings were placed, not 
in the chapel, but “over on the wall of the choir.” Murer 
attempts to reconcile what remained to be seen in the mid- 
seventeenth century with the testimony of the Life. Finding 
no paintings of the Vitae Patrum in the chapels of the rood 
screen, he linked the legend of the chapel with paintings 
still extant on the wall of the choir. 

Neither the stained glass nor the wall paintings that sur- 
vive at Constance contain any representations of scenes 
from the lives of the Desert Saints. The absence of desert 
iconography, however, need not imply that Suso's chapel 
never existed. Murer's testimony is invaluable, even if he 
did not actually find a chapel painted with scenes from the 
Vitae Patrum. The reference to the "Lettner" or rood screen 
proves decisive, for, as Marcia Hall has shown, the rood 
screens of mendicant churches in Italy occasionally incor- 
porated chapels.'? At the Franciscan church of S. Croce, 
the rood screen or tramezzo was a two-story structure, 
seven meters deep, open like a loggia to the west, and closed 
to the east by a wall pierced by three arched openings that 
lead to the friars' church and the choir.'? The bays of the 
loggia, which faced toward the nave, served as chapels for 
the lay congregation. At the Dominican S. Maria Novella, 
built after 1279, the layout was reversed: the chapels of 
the rood screen or Ponte, some of them private founda- 
tions, others belonging to confraternities, faced inward, 


117 A selection reproduced in Becksmann, pls. xu-x111, and in Hilberling 
(as in n. 7), 45-48. For a study of the iconography of the cycle, limited 
to identification of the legible roundels, see G. Christoph, "Zur Ikono- 
graphie des Martyriumszyklus im ehemaligen Dominikanerkloster auf der 
Insel vor Konstanz," Badische Heimat, 1v, 183-193. 


118 In the judgment of Becksmann, 133, n. 6. Cannon, 1980, 148-152, ar- 
gues that wall painting was of relatively minor importance in Dominican 
churches south of the Alps. Whether the same situation obtained in the 
North is difficult to judge in light of the fragmentary state of the evidence. 


1 For the uncertain chronology of Suso's early years, see Bihlmeyer, in- 
tro., 63-73. 


12 H. Murer, Helvetia Sancta, St. Gall, 1750, 299: "Er gienge von dem 
Referenthall oder Tisch in sein Capellen (so in dem Prediger Kloster zu 
Costantz, neben dem Chor zu der rechten Hand, wie man auf den Lethner 
gehet, under der Stiegen gesehen wird) und beschlosse sich darinn. . . 
Bihlmeyer, intro., 60, n. 1, cites the first ed., Lucerne, 1648, 329. 


121 Ibid., 299: "Damit aber er seine Creuz und Lenden desto ringer ertragen 
und die Einóder in seiner Capellen darinn er sich zehn Jahr lang ohn all 
enssene Band verschlossen auf hielte desto leichter erlenden móchte liesse 
er ihme durch einem Mahler der Heiligen AltVäter Bildnussen samt ihren 
schónen Sprüchen und Lehren vorüber an die Mauer des Chors 
entwerffen. . 


122 See Hall, 1974a and 1974b. 
123 See Hall, 1974b, fig. 6. 


124 For the date of the choir screen, see Hall, 1974a, 173, and J. White, 
Art and Architecture in Italy 1250 to 1400, Baltimore, 1966, 7-8. 
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125 See Hall, 1974a, 163-165 and fig. 1. 


126 See Hall, 1974b, 338-339. Hall's discussion of the function of the rood 
screen should be supplemented by E.C. Parker, "The Descent from the 
Cross: Its Relation to the Extra-Liturgical Depositio Drama," Ph.D. diss., 
New York University, 1975, 132-141, and K. Gamber, "Der Gotische Lett- 
ner," Das Münster, xxxvu, 1984, 197-201. 


127 See Konow (as in n. 113), 5 and 42, n. 5, and Schultze-Battmann, 1975 
(as in n. 115), 180. As noted by Knoepfli and Weinecke (as in n. 115), 71, 
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screened from the nave by a wall and open towards the 
cape.la maggiore."* In each church, a staircase, attached 
to the back of the rood screen, ascended to an ambo and 
walkway at the upper level, both employed for liturgical 
performance. The rood screen also sheltered a second stair- 
case that descended from the dormitory into the so-called 
“walking space,” the area between the rood screen and the 
sepa-ate choir screen farther to the east. The screens di- 
vided the interior of the the church into a hierarchically 
conceived series of spaces: the public space of the nave, the 
area between rood and choir screen, which belonged to the 
friars (but to which members of the laity would be admitted 
on special occasions), and the inner sanctum of the cappella 
maggiore, reserved for the clergy."* The barriers of rood 
and choir screen created a threefold division of physical 
and liturgical space that closely corresponds with 5uso's 
description of three separate spheres, ranging from the most 
private to the most public. 

Tkat Murer failed to find any paintings of the Vitae Pa- 
trum in the rood screen at Constance is easily accounted 
for. Photographs of the interior of the nave at Constance, 
taken as the building was being gutted and rebuilt in 1874, 
show a rood screen still in place (Fig. 10). This particular 
rood screen, however, dated only to the mid-fifteenth cen- 
tury. it replaced, or at least remodeled, an earlier screen 
of somewhat smaller proportions built in ca. 1300.77 Un- 
known to Murer, the rood screen with which Suso would 
have been familiar had been renovated some two hundred 
years earlier. Reconstructions of the rood screen at Con- 
stance indicate that it closely mirrored elements of the de- 
signe incorporated at S. Croce and 5. Maria Novella (Fig. 
11).28 As in both Florentine churches, the rood screen 


n. 13. 13th-century frescoes on the wall at the end of the north aisle that 
were destroyed in part when the screen was added (Fig. 13) indicate that 
the chusch originally did not contain a rood screen. 


28 Fer reconstructions, see F. Thone, "Kunstgeschichte," 1, 442-443, in Der 
Land«reis Konstanz: Amtliche Kreisbeschreibung, 4 vols.. Constance, 
1968, and Becksmann, fig. 84. Photographs of additional plans made prior 
to 1874 by the architect Haible are among the documents available in the 
Stadtarchiv, Constance. 


spannec the aisles as well as the nave, providing complete 
segregafion of F= friars from the laity. It differed from the 
Ponte at ©. Mama Novella, however, in that the chapels 
opened towarc fhe nave, rather than toward the choir. A 
comparabe structure, with the interior chapels segregated 
by walls, survives in the Dominican church at Erfurt, seat 
of the Seicium fcr the province of Saxony.'” An alternative 
design, wi-hou: interior walls dividing the chapels, occurs 
at the Leominicam church at Guebwiller (Haut-Rhin), built 
betweer ca. 130» and 1339, probably closer to the earlier 
date (Fig. D).!* at Guebwiller the stair that provides access 
to the upper level of the rood screen is located at the end 
of the souch aisle, precisely where Murer places the anal- 
ogous star case it Constance when he refers to a stair on 
“the rignt hand side” leading to the upper story of the 
screen.’ Althcuzh there is no archaeological evidence for 
a staircase attaened to the rood screen at Constance (no 
excavators having been carried out), it cannot have been 
omitted. Murer, moreover, cannot refer to the dormitory 
stair, whim in same churches would have abutted the rood 
screen to the east, but which at Constance was contained 
in a narrow space perpendicular to the north chapel of the 
choir. ? 

All the available evidence suggests that Suso's chapel was 
located precise*y- where Murer would locate it, in the south- 
ernmost chape of the rood screen, sheltered by the stairs 
that lead t» its umper story. That the chapels of the original 
rood scseea were decorated with paintings of some kind is 
indicated »y a rhotograph taken in 1874 that shows the 
interior o- the northernmost chapel, unfortunately no 
longer extant, af the opposite end of the screen. Usually 
dated to ca. 13D, that is, contemporary with Suso's ad- 
mission a: a newice, the painting depicted the crucified 
Christ fanked >s Mary and John, a pope (?), three bishops, 
and Samt: Dominic and Francis (Fig. 13).! The curling 
arches cf foliage -hat support Mary and John not only iden- 
tify the crucifix zs the lignum vitae but also may reflect the 
structure end arzangement of the triumphal cross that pre- 
sumablw hung over the niche and at the center of the rood 
screen. At the other end of the screen, the paintings in Su- 


29 Cited by Ball, 12712, 159, and reproduced in plan in H. and F. Mobius, 
Churches in 3ermumwy, London, 1965, 174. The standard study of rood 
screens, E D»bere=, Der Lettner: Seine Bedeutung und Geschichte,” Mit- 
teilungen ‘tir Vergerhende Kunstforschung in Wien, 1x, 1956, 117-121, 
is somewhat inaccessible; for a summary, see E. Doberer, "Lettner," in 
Lexikon fur ^ heolegw und Kirche, vi, 1961, 987-988. 


150 See Kcnory (as im n. 113), 28-30 and 59, and, for complete documen- 
tation, [n>ertaire zcaéral des monuments et des richesses artistiques de 
la France: Heut-Riam Canton Guebwiller, 2 vols., Paris, 1972, 1, 57-63, 
and 11, figs. 265-3E 


131 The stair, which è included in the plan published by Konow (as in n. 
113) in 1954, is omitted in the plans published in the Inventaire (as in n. 
130), whieh mdicase that a spiral staircase in a tower behind the screen 
also prov ded access to its upper level. Even without the corroboration 
of the stair at Guebwaller, Murer's description provides the best available 
evidence for -he Iccation of the stair at Constance. 


1? In the mselhote., -t the end of what was formerly the north aisle, there 
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~ so's chapel would have formed a pendant to the Crucifixion 


group. That such an elaborate program would not have 
been unusual is indicated by the interior of the rood screen 
at Guebwiller, where a complex series of wall paintings dat- 
ing in the fourteenth century still survives (Fig. 14). In 
addition to a cycle of scenes from the Life of Christ, the 
paintings at Guebwiller include a set of portraits of Church 
Fathers and the founders of the principal monastic Orders 
and, as at Constance, an extensive series of scenes devoted 
to the martyrdom of favored Dominican saints. 

In insistently referring to the chapel decorated with scenes 
of the Desert Fathers as his private space, Suso can hardly 
mean that it was reserved exclusively for his own use. That 
the chapel would have faced west toward the nave, rather 
than east toward the choir, as at S. Maria Novella, indi- 
cates that the space must have had a public aspect. Yet 
Suso's understanding of the chapel as a private space may 
represent more than mere personal affection for a partic- 
ular part of the church. Circumstantial evidence suggests 
that Suso's chapel may have been “his” in the sense that 
his family had paid for its decoration. Although the cir- 
cumstances of Suso's admission to the Order are unclear, 
it appears that his parents obtained the early entrance of 
their son as a favor in return for a substantial donation." 
Gifts in the form of alms were, of course, the mainstay of 
the medicant Orders, but Suso relates that for the better 
part of ten years he suffered under the impression that his 
vocation was marred by simony. Driven by a fierce con- 
viction of his own unworthiness, Suso appears to have 
passed his novitiate in Constance with an ascetic rigor that 
he himself was later to condemn as excessive. Only upon 
his departure in 1324 for the Studium in Cologne was he 
relieved of his spiritual burden under the guidance of his 
teacher, Meister Eckhart.’ One can speculate that in ad- 
dition to securing the admission of their son, the gift given 
by Suso's parents was intended to cover at least part of the 
expense of redecorating the church. Certainly the foun- 
dation of a private chapel is more likely to have warranted 
Suso's remorse than the mere fact of a substantial donation 
of alms. In Italy, private donations to cover the expense of 


remains an arched opening above floor level that may have served as a 
doorway to the upper story of the rood screen, allowing direct access 
from the corresponding level of the conventual buildings. 


133 The photograph (no. 4222) forms part of an immense collection of 
]9th-century topographical photographs taken by C. Wolf and now in 
the Bildarchiv Wolf, Stadtarchiv, Constance. For appraisals of the date, 
see A. Knoepfli, Kunstgeschichte der Bodenseeraumes 1: Von der Karol- 
ingerzeit bis zur Mittel des 14. Jahrhunderts, Constance and Lindau, 1961, 
1, 171; idem, 1981-82, 404-05, esp. n. 95; Knoepfli and Wienecke (as in 
n. 115), 67 and 71-77; and Becksmann, pl. xic. According to Knoepfli, 
the figure of Saint Francis has been changed into another bishop. 


134 See the Inventaire (as in n. 130), 1, 59-61, and 11, 283, figs. 299-305. 


335 Bihlmeyer, intro., 70-73. For the patronage of individual friars, at least 
in Italy, see Cannon, 1980, 114-118. 


136 Bihlmeyer, intro., 72-73. 


ST Ibid., 62. 
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public decoration ^ad, by the first quarter of the fourteenth 
century, become a staple of Dominican patronage." For 
example, Simone Mastiri's Orvieto Polyptych was a pri- 
vate commission “or the capella maggiore, and in Flor- 
ence, at S. Maria Novella, private patrons paid for the fres- 
coes of tFe Rucellai Chapel, completed in two campaigns 
between ca. 1305-10 and 1320-40.'* At S. Maria Novella, 
in fact, donations were recorded in the form of imprese and 
coats-of-arms on the wall of the rood screen that faced to- 
ward the nzve."* 

The role of prate patronage in the outfitting of Do- 
minican conwents aorta cf the Alps is difficult to document. 
In Constance, evaluation is hampered not only by altera- 
tions to the buildmgs, but also by the complete destruction 
of the convent’s archive during the Reformation.” Even 
from the Dominican Stadium at Erfurt, no monumental 
painting survives rom before approximately the middle of 
the fourteenth certury.!* That the battered remnants of the 
decorative program at Constance constitute the best extant 
evidence >= Dominican patronage in Northern Europe dur- 
ing the fourteenth century testifies to the fragmentary char- 
acter of the record. Nevertheless, the paintings in Suso’s 
chapel suggest that patterns of Dominican patronage that 
are amply documented in Italy may also have been char- 
acteristic ef Dominican practice to the north of the Alps. 
The paraile's between tne reconstructed Dominican pro- 
gram at Constance and those in Italy, of iconography as 
well as of architectural setting, suggest that a Northern or- 
igin for some of these features should not be excluded. In 
fact, ther» is no reason tc believe that the Dominicans were 
any less international in their artistic policies and habits 
than they were im other aspects of their governance. The 
activity ef the Lomimicans notwithstanding, commerce, 
geography. and politics placed Constance on the high road 
to Italy.!* Heinrich ven Klingenberg, Bishop of Constance 
from 1293 to 130», had studied in both Pavia and Bologna 
and, as sometime chancellor at the Hapsburg court, was 
abreast cf artistic and political developments throughout 
Europe.!* The General Chapter of the Order, which met 


138 Meerssemann (as = m. 107), 177, notes that private patronage began 
to become : siznificamt factor toward the end of the 13th century. 


139 See Carmon, 1982 87. 


140 See D. Wilkins, “Early Florentine Frescoes in Santa Maria Novella,” 
Art Quarterly N.S., a, 1978, 141-174, esp. 159-162, as well as the com- 
ments of Cammon, 1980, 149 and n. 211, 165-166. 


141 See Hal! 1974a, F4. 


142 See Bihlmever, into., 6, m. 1. Better documentation survives for the 
Dominicanseonvent im Frankfart, at least for the 16th century; see H.H. 
Koch, Das P'ominikz-erkipster zu Frankfurt am Main, 13. bis 16. Jahr- 
hundert, Frescurg i.Br, 1892, 53-56. 


143 See A. Stange, Deutsche Malerei der Gotik, 1: Die Zeit von 1250 bis 
1350, Berlin, B34, 42-53 (Boden und Zürichsee) and 111-118 (Thuringia). 
Unlike the Franeiscar church in Erfurt, where a considerable body of fig- 
ural glass survives, tae Deminican church is decorated only with orna- 
mental windows; see =. Drachenberg, K.-J. Maerker, and C. Schmidt, Die 
mittelalterliche Glasrzalerei in den Ordenskirchen und im Angermuseum 
zu Erfurt (Corpus vsrearum medii aevi, Deutsche Demokratische Re- 
publik, 1/1, Berlin, 1376. Eor an early Dominican panel of German origin, 
ca. 1260, prebably fsom tae nunnery of Altenhohenau, see Wittelsbach 
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13 Crucifixion, destroyed. Constance, former Dominican 
church (photo: C. Wolf, Stadtarchiv, Constance; 





14 Guebwiller, St.-Pierre-et-St.-Paul, interior of the rood 
screen (copyright: Inventaire Général) 


und Bayern I: Die Zeit der frühen Herzöge von Otto I. zu Ludwig dem 
Bayern, exh. cat., Landshut, 1980, 77. 


144 For the important commercial, political, and artistic ties between 
Constance and Italy, see the essays collected in Konstanz zur Zeit der 
Staufer, Constance, 1983, esp. B. Kirschgassner, "Handel und Verkehr 
zwischen Konstanz und Oberitalien," 27-42, and C. Meckseper, "Kon- 


stanz und die mittelalterliche Stadtbaukunst Italiens,” 90-109. 


145 See Knoepfli, 381. 
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annually in cities throughout Europe, provided an ideal 
forum for the exchange of artistic ideas and, as witnessed 
by the record of legislation, was designed to insure a certain 
uniformity of practice. The meetings of provincial chapters 
would have served a similar purpose; the convocation in 
Constance in 1276 coincided, perhaps deliberately, with the 
completion of the new convent church and may have 
marked the moment at which plans were made for the am- 
bitious program of decoration that would be carried out 
within the next twenty-five years. The plan would have 
included not only the programs of stained glass and wall 
painting, of which extensive remnants survive, but also the 
rood screen, together with whatever oratories it once con- 
tained. Whether public or private, Suso's chapel testifies 
to patterns not only of patronage, but also of artistic and 
devotional usage that transcend the artificial boundary be- 
tween Northern and Southern Europe. The friars seem to 
have had less trouble crossing the Alps than latter-day art 
historians. 


Fathers and Daughters: Images in the Cura Monialium 

The international context of Dominican patronage pro- 
vides concrete parallels for the Exemplar's account of a set 
of paintings based on the Vitae Patrum designed to serve 
as exemplars of ascetic and contemplative experience for a 
Dominican novice. The Dominicans, however, did not limit 
the use of such images to the teaching of members of their 
own Order. Images of the Desert Saints also played a key 
role in the cura monialium. 

In recommending the Vitae Patrum to an audience of 
nuns, the Dominicans were hardly innovators. Their in- 
novation consisted of translating the lessons of the Vitae 
Patrum into pictures. Already in ca. 1160-62, Aelred of Rie- 
vaulx, an English Cistercian, had composed a Rule, the De 
institutione inclusae, for his sister, an anchoress, in which 
he encouraged her to read from the Vitae Patrum each day 
after Vespers: "She should read quietly a little of the Lives 
of the Fathers, of their rules or of their miracles; this will 
arouse in her a certain compunction, and so in fervor of 
spirit she will say Compline and retire to rest with her heart 
filled with love."^* Elsewhere in the Rule, amid prescrip- 
tions governing the decoration of the very chapel or ora- 
tory in which the anchoress would have read from the Vitae 
Patrum, Aelred recommends that its devotional imagery 
be limited to a simple Crucifix: "On your altar let it be 
enough for you to have a representation of our Saviour 
hanging on the Cross; that will bring before your mind his 
Passion for you to imitate, his outspread arms will invite 
you to embrace him, his naked breasts will feed you with 
the milk of sweetness to console you." 


6 Trans. from Aelred of Rievaulx, 56; see also A. Squire, Aelred of Rie- 
vaulx: A Study (Cistercian Studies Series, L), Kalamazoo, 1981, 125. 


147 Aelred of Rievaulx, 73. Cf. Abelard's prescriptions in his Rule for 
Heloise, of which the relevant extract is printed in Mortet and Deschamps 
(as in n. 53), 44-45. For the imagery of Christ's breasts, see C. Bynum, 
“The Body of Christ in the Later Middle Ages: A Reply to Leo Steinberg,” 
Renaissance Quarterly, xxxix, 1986, 399-439; and idem, ". . . And Woman 


Aelred’s recommendations anticipate those of the Do- 
minican Rule of 1260. The language, however, is pro- rather 
than prescriptive. At most the Cross is to be complemented 
by flanking figures of the Virgin Mary and of John, "the 
Virgin disciple": "If you like, in order to bring home to you 
the excellence of virginity, a picture of the Virgin Mother 
and ene of the Virgin Disciple may stand on either side of 
the Cress, so that you may consider how pleasing to Christ 
is the virginity of both sexes, consecrated in h:s Mother 
and the Disciple he loved more than the others.” Whereas 
Aelred maintains a strict separation between verbal and 
visuel exemplars, restricting visual aids to the most tra- 
ditional of images, in Suso's practice, verbal and visual 
models are fused in the form of images with inscriptions. 
The Desert Fathers serve as exemplars of piety for the nuns, 
just es they did for the Aelred's anonymous sister. The de- 
cisive difference is that by the early fourteenth century, the 
repertory of approved images had expanded. An image 
takes the place of a verbal exemplum. 

The difference between the twelfth and the fourteenth 
centuries is also illustrated by the changing relationship be- 
tween spiritual advisor and student. Aelred recommends 
that his sister employ images, but never hints that he might 
use them himself. His language is framed in terms that sug- 
gest a characteristic Cistercian distrust of images of any 
kind, whether physical or mental. In introducing his pre- 
scriptions concerning decoration, he states, ‘Let these be 
the thoughts which the furnishings of your oratory suggest 
to ycu, instead of feasting your eyes on unbecoming fan- 
tasies.” Suso, however, does as his "daughters" do; he 
prov:des a living exemplar for the use of images. The re- 
lationship between copy and model extends from the work 
of art to those who use them. Suso becomes as much a part 
of th» work as the paintings themselves, a mirror of the 
Desert 5aints in action in which the nuns should seek their 
own retlection. 

Ore can even conjecture that, in fashioning himself as a 
living exemplum, Suso chose as his model not only the Des- 
ert Fethers, but also the founder of his Order, Saint Dom- 
inic Fimself. Suso states specifically that he would retire to 
his chapel after the midnight services to conduct his private 
devotions,!° a pattern of prayer founded on longstanding 
monastic practice and documented in early Dominican 
sources. Although it was never explicitly required in the 
Cons-itutions of the Order, two periods of private or ‘“men- 
tal" prayer were considered obligatory. Known as ora- 
tiones secretae, these prayers were to be said twice daily, 
once after Compline, in the early evening, and a second 
time at midnight, following Matins and Lauds (which, ac- 
cordiag to Dominican custom, were recited together, with- 


His Humanity": Female Imagery in the Religious Writings of the Late Mid- 
dle Ages,” Gender and Religion: On the Complexity of Symbois, ed. C.W. 
Bynum and P.S. Richman, Boston, 1986, 257-288. 


148 Ael-ed of Rievaulx, 73-74. 
149 Jbic., 73. 
150 Bih meyer (as in n. 110), 17. 


out interruption). ® In the Vitae Fratrum, Gerard of Frachet 
records tha: following tke Office, the friars would retire to 
various altars to say ther private prayers.'? In similar fash- 
ion, the De mode orandi, written in ca. 1260, records, 
or at least purports te record, that "after the Canonical 
Hours," Dominic “woud go off quickly on his own to a 
cell or somewhere, sober and alert and anointed with a 
spirit of devotioa which he had drawn from the divine 
words which hac been sung in choir or during the meal; 
there he would sit down to read or pray.” Like Suso's 
Exemplar, the De modo »randi was intended for illustration 
from its inception; one can even hypothesize that it might 
have provided Suso wit the precedent he required in order 
to distribute booklets with images based on the Vitae 
Patrum. 

Suso and Elsbeth Stagel were not alone in fashioning 
themselves as hemmits aad recluses on the model of the des- 
ert saints. Catherine of Siena is even reported to have im- 
itated the austerzies of the Desert Fathers before her sev- 
enth birthday.’ The pa-ticular form of Elsbeth's devotions, 
however, in which a modern guide is assimilated to the 
ranks of the Desert Fa hers, is more difficult to trace. A 
similar conflation appears to have obtained among the fol- 
lowers of the fourteen h-century English mystic, Richard 
Rolle of Hampole. Three fifteenth-century manuscripts of 
The Desert of Religion a treatise attributed to an anony- 
mous follower o Rolle testify to a double veneration, for 
the Desert Fathers ane for Rolle, their imitator. Each 
manuscript contains- æries of drawings of hermits, saints, 
and Old Testament wosthies. The drawings are best known 
for their inclusion of < "portrait" of the recluse of Ham- 
pole.' The image of Relle, seated under a canopy and with 
the letters “IHC” inscribed in red on his chest, recalls draw- 
ings of Suso in illustrated manuscripts and printed editions 
of his life in which he, too, is shown with the sacred mon- 


151 Hinnebusch, 349-352; forthe structure and content of the Dominican 
Office of Matins, see alse MR. Bonniwell, A History of the Dominican 
Liturgy 1215-1945, New Yor=, 1943, 134-138. 


152 See Reichert, 1899 (as in 1. 56), 1v.3, and Conway (as in n. 56), 133- 
134: "In those days they looked forward to the hours of Compline as to 
a festival, and directly the signal was given they hastened to the choir 
from all parts of the conver-, lovingly commending themselves to each 
other's prayers. Thea, when che office was finished, . . . they gave them- 
selves up to severe discipline... After this, they visited all the altars in turn, 
prostrating themselves humt y before each, and shedding such lamentable 
tears that, had you been standing near, you might have mistaken it for 
the mourning at sorae great funeral." 


153 See Tugwell, 52 and 94-103, and Hood. 
154 Trans. from Tugwell, 10° . 
155 Hood. 


156 See D. Weinstein and R.H. Bell, Saints and Society: The Two Worlds 
of Western Christendom. 1C90-1700. Chicago, 1982, 38. 


137 Londen, British Library, Add. 37049, fols. 46r-67r; Cotton Faustina B 
vi, pars m, fols. 1r-Z3r; and Stowe 39, fols. 11r-32r, each described in W. 
Hübner, “The Desert of Re gion,” Archiv für das Studium der neueren 
Sprachen und Literaturen, c xvi (N.F. xxvi), 1911, 58-74 and 360-364. See 
also the addendum by E.H. Allen, cxxv11, 1911, 388-390, and idem, 1927, 
309-311. |. Hogg A Illmstr-ted Yorkshire Carthusian Miscellany, British 
Library London Additional MS. 37049 (Analecta Carthusiana, xcv), 111 
(The Illustrations), Salzburg 1981, is a facsimile of Add. 37049 for which 
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ogram engraved on his chest.'? As noted by E.H. Allen, 
the canopy probably implies a claim to sainthood for the 
English mystic.’ The set of drawings places Rolle in an 
exalted company, including, in addition to a host of un- 
named hermits and Old Testament figures, Saints Paul, An- 
thony, Mary the Egyptian, Mary Magdalene, and John the 
Baptist. Each figure is depicted on a verso, with a symbolic 
tree on the preceding recto (Fig. 15). Rolle and his fellow 
hermits thus become exemplars not only of virtue, but also 
of viewing. They set an example for the reader, guiding his 
attention back from the text to the symbolic diagram on 
the preceding page. In the image of Saint Paul, moreover, 
the spirituality of the desert is brought strangely up-to-date. 
Cloaked in a garment of leaves, Paul receives his daily por- 
tion of bread from the raven that swoops down from the 
left. Above him, however, and entirely foreign to Paul's 
own piety, at least as described in the early texts, appears 
an angel holding a shield emblazoned with the five wounds 
of Christ. 

Both Rolle and Suso actively engaged in the cura mo- 
nialum or spiritual supervision of women, whether clois- 
tered nuns or anchoresses, who lived on the boundary be- 
tween secular and sacred society. Margaret de Kirkeby, a 
nun from Hampole, enclosed as an anchoress in 1349 ten 
months before Rolle's death, lived out her life in her mas- 
ter's cell'' and received a treatise from him, the Form of 
Living, which stands directly in the tradition of works such 
as Aelred's De institutione inclusae.' Although it cannot 
be demonstrated that the devotional compendia associated 
with Rolle were illustrated in his lifetime, books such as 
the illustrated manuscripts containing the Desert of Reli- 
gion played a role in providing spiritual instruction among 
his self-proclaimed followers and imitators. 

The illustrated manuals of instruction associated with 
Suso and the followers of Rolle are a fraction of a much 


the commentary and edition of the text (Vols. 1-11) have not yet appeared. 
For the moment, consult J. Hogg, "Unpublished Texts in the Carthusian 
Northern Middle English Religious Miscellany, British Library MS. ADD. 
37049," Essays in Honour of Erwin Stürzl on His Sixtieth Birthday (Salz- 
burger Studien zur Anglistik und Amerikanistik, x/1), Salzburg, 1980, 
241-284. For Rolle's relationship to Carthusian mysticism, see W. Riehle, 
"Wesenzüge der eremitischen Mystik in England," Abendländische Mystik 
im Mittelalter (Symposion Kloster Engelberg, 1984), ed. K. Ruh, Stutt- 
gart, 1986, 300-312, esp. 309. 


158 Add. 37049, fol. 52v, repr. in Hogg (as in n. 157), 77, and Cotton 
Faustina B vi, pars 11, fol. 8v, repr. in Hübner (as in n. 157), 58. 


15° Repro. in Bihlmeyer, pl. 1. The relationship is noted by Colledge and 
Marlier, 307. 


160 Allen, 309. 


16! For Rolle and Margaret, see ibid., 502-511; Clay, 117-118; and AK. 
Warren, Anchorites and Their Patrons in Medieval England, Berkeley, 
1985, 70, 212-213 and 297. Although particularly common to England, 
anchoresses could also be found on the Continent; for Germany, see H. 
Grundmann, ‘Deutsche Eremiten, Einsiedler und Klauser im Hochmit- 
telalter,” Archiv für Kulturgeschichte, Lv, 1963, 60-90, as well as the ref- 
erence to "Beguinae silvestres" in C. Schmidt, "Die Strassburger Begi- 
nenhäusern im Mittelalter," Alsatia: Beiträge zur elsässischen Geschichte, 
Sage, Sitte und Sprache, N.F. 1, 1858-60, 149-248, 197. 


162 For the Form of Living, see Allen, 256-268. Clay, 96-99, compiles a 
partia! list of similar works. 
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15 Paul the First Hermit. London, British Library, Add. 37049, 
fol. 46v (by permission of the British Library) 


more extensive tradition of illustrated spiritual literature, 
much of it written specifically for (and in some cases, by) 
nuns. ? Leaving aside communal books of instruc-ion such 
as the Speculum virginum, ** early examples incluce at least 
one of the illustrated manuscripts of Saint Anselm's prayers 
and meditations (Admont, Stiftsbibliothek, ws 289, ca. 
1160), written for a "Humilitas abbatissa" who aas been 
identitied as Diemuth, Abbess of Traunkirchen, .n Upper 
Austria.! Diemuth's copy of the Meditations is probably 
a copv of the original sent by Anselm to Mathilda of Tus- 
cany. The St. Albans Psalter, dated variously to either the 
first or the beginning of the second quarter of the twelfth 
century, provides another celebrated example of a lavishly 
illustrated book written and decorated expressly for the use 
of a woman.'* It has been argued convincingly that the 
Psalter’s cycle of miniatures illustrating the life of Saint Al- 
exis would have been especially apposite for Christina of 
Markvate, the anchoress for whom the Psalter was made 
and the pattern of whose life echoed that of the saint.‘ 
The images of the Psalter would have provided a mirror 
in which the subject would have found her own experience 
reflected, even as it held up a model for her own behavior. 

The paintings in Suso's cell, the copies sent tc Elsbeth 
Stagel. and the drawings in the Rothschild Canticles all tes- 
tify to a broad revival of interest in the eremitic ideal in 


163 Although bold and useful, S.G. Bell, "Medieval Woman Book Owners: 
Arbiters of Lay Piety and Ambassadors of Culture," Signs, v11, 1982, 742- 
768, underestimates previous scholarship on women as readers, writers, 
and owners of medieval books. 


164 See M. Bernards, Speculum Virginum: Geistigkeit und Seeler leben der 
Frau im Hcchmittelalter, Cologne, 1982; E. Greenhill, Die Stellung der 
Handschrift B.M. Arundel 44 in der Überlieferung des Speculum Virginum 
(Mitteiluagen des Grabmann-Instituts der Universitat München). Munich, 
1966; and M. Strube, Die Illustrationen des Speculum Virginum (diss., 
Bonn), Düsseldorf, 1937. 


165 See O. Pacht, “The Illustration of St. Anselm's Prayers and Medita- 
tions," Jcurnal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xix, 1956, 68- 
83, esp. 71. 


166 For a resumé of the arguments and a new proposal, see C.J. Holds- 
worth, "Christina of Markyate," in Medieval Women, ed. D. Baker, Ox- 
ford, 1978, 185-204, esp. 194-195. 


17 See ©. Pächt, C.R. Dodwell, F Wormald, The St. Albars Psalter 
(Studies of the Warburg Institute, xxv), London, 1960, 135-140; Holds- 
worth (as in n. 166), 191; The Life of Christina of Markyate: A Twelfth 
Century Recluse (Oxford Medieval Texts), ed. and trans. C.H. Talbot, 
Oxford, :987; and Der Schatz von St. Godehard, Hildesheim, 1988, 152- 
165. 


the late Mic dle Ages.‘ Yet they also form a group united 
by a more narrowly defined function. The images and the 
messages th=y convey are hardly popular in appeal. They 
demand irom the viewer an extreme and uncompromising 
austerity. Painted cells and illuminated manuscripts may 
not seem ar auspicious beginning for such a program. Suso 
appears to have encouraged their use, however, and to have 
helped ir their propagation. When in the Prologue to the 
Exemplar, be appeals to the example of good works more 
than to the =xemplum o: "words alone,” he might just as 
well have been referring to the array of diagrams that 
formed par: of his didactic arsenal. For Suso, it appears 
that the image was as significant an instrument of spiritual 
edification ¿s the word, whether spoken or written. In the- 
ory, Suso fc lowed the precepts of the strict and somewhat 
abstract cacegories of mystical hierarchy, according to 
which imags are a necessary concession to the novice, or 
in this cese the nun, both "anvahenden menschen" on the 
via purgati^a. In practice, however, Suso used images as 
signposts fcr all travellers on the mystical way, no matter 
how far ‘he had advanced toward spiritual perfection. In 
similar fash: on, Elsbeth Stagel employed images at both the 
beginning and the end of her spiritual itinerary, whether 
the focusofher devotions was the imitatio Christi or mysti- 
cal union. The drawing of the mystical way preserved in 
the Exempla represents the type of image appropriate for 
the “advaneed” soul. The cycle of images based on the Vi- 
tae Patrum. which we can now imagine more concretely 
thanks to the drawings of Hermit Saints in the Rothschild 
Canticles, represents the type of imagery suited to the be- 
ginner. IF theory neatly compartmentalized the stages of the 
mystical ascent, in practice the stages always overlapped, 
a point mace in the treatises themselves.!” We need not 
assume tha Susc whitewashed his cell after his novitiate 
had beer cempleted. 

In interpzeting 5uso's references to images, one must al- 
ways remermer that what was novel to him and his readers 
were not th -prescriptiors and provisos against images, but 
the images #emselves. The unprecedented character of the 
extensive c«cles of imagery based on the Vitae Patrum 
serves as am example; new images were being coined for 
novel cond tions. Just as Gregory the Great's dictum that 
pictures we the Bible ef the illiterate can be given exces- 
sive weight so too can the prescriptions of mystics against 
images. Although rooted in a tradition that gave to words 
and those who could penetrate their mysteries a monopoly 
on direct access tc the divine, the mystics of the late Middle 


168 See B, War. “The Desert Myth: Reflections on the Desert Ideal in 
Early Cisterciæ Monasticism " One Yet Two: Monastic Tradition East 
and West ‘Or kodox-Cistercian Symposium, Oxford University, 1973; 
Cistercian Stue:es Series, xx1x). ed. B. Pennington, Kalamazoo, 1976, 183- 
199; the studies of J. Leclercq The Love of Learning and the Desire for 
God: A Study x Monastic Culture, New York, 1961, 89-90; “L'Erémitisme 
et les Cistecciecs," L'Eremitismo in Occidente nei secoli XI e XII (Miscel- 
lanea de Centro di Studi Medioevali, 1v), Spoleto, 1962, 573-576, and 
"Problémes-dedérémitisme," Studia monastica, v, 1963, 197-212; H. Ley- 
ser, Hermits aæd the New Monasticism: A Study of Religious Commu- 
nities in Weste» Europe 1000-1150, New York, 1984; G. Constable, “Er- 
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Ages increasingly recognized the potential of the image, not 
only as a didactic device for those unable to read, but also 
as an ideal vehicle for certain types of intuitive experience. 
Rather than a compromising of ancient and venerated stan- 
dards of asceticism, the paintings in Suso's chapel and re- 
lated works should instead be understood as a token of the 
increasing prominence of images in the piety of the late 
Middle Ages. Moreover, they suggest that the cura mo- 
nialium played a decisive role in conferring upon images a 
new legitimacy and a range of application, not only among 
the Dominicans and their dependents, but eventually in so- 
ciety at large. In the arts, as in the realm of spirituality, 
the cura monialium set a standard for the cura laicorum, 
regardless of gender. 


Jeffrey F Hamburger received his Ph.D. from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1987. His articles on late medieval art and icon- 
ography have appeared in Simiolus, the Wallraf-Richartz- 
Jahrbuch and Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte, and his mon- 
ograph on the Rothschild Canticles has been accepted for 
publication by the Yale University Press. [Department of 
Art, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074] 
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Mantegna's Pre-1448 Years Reexamined: 


The S. Sofia Inscription 


Keith V. Shaw with Theresa M. Boccia-Shaw 


Modern scholarship identifies Andrea Mantegna as an artist of exceptional pre- 
coc ty. This reputation depends on the credibility of a single document: a sixteenth- 
cen-ury transcription of an epigraph on the S. Sofia Altarpiece (now lost) alleging 
tha- the artist was seventeen years old in 1448. The analysis presented here dis- 
proves the inscription's authenticity, thus reopening the question of Mantegna's 
birth date. In the light of these findings, the second half of the article reviews 
documentation on Mantegna's pre-1448 career — a virtually unstudied period in 


this important artist's activity. 
For Leo Steinberg, in gretitude 


Birth dates cre matters ox conjecture for the vast majority 
of artists working during the Early Renaissance.! One long- 
standing exception, however, has been the case of Andrea 
Mantegna. A passage in 3ernardino Scardeone's history of 
Padua, publ shed in 1560. provides what until now seemed 
conclusive evidence tor Mantegna's date of birth. Scar- 
deone reported that an al arpiece (today lost) in the Paduan 
church of S. Sofia bore tae inscription “ANDREAS MAN- 
TINEA PAT AVINUS) AN(NOS) SEPTEM & DECEM NA- 
TUS, SUA MANU PINXIT, M.CCCC.XLVIII" (Andrea 


This paper grev out ofa seminar on Mantegna conducted by Leo Steinberg 
at the Univers-y ot Bennsylvania in spring 1985. Another version was 
read at The Boson University Symposium on the History of Art in March 
1987. | am mos gratetul to my wife, Theresa, for valuable assistance; to 
Professors Ma. -olm Campbell Paul Watson, and Cecil Striker, to Jane 
Peters of the U iiversity of Kereucky, and Louise Marshall, a fellow Penn 
graduate student, for ‘heir critical readings. I owe the greatest debt to 
Professor Steinperg for his supervision of my research and his continuing 
encouragement 


! For example, see the biographical entries in Pope-Hennessy, 1-11, and 
Davies, who e»ercisesagreater caution, especially with birth dates derived 
from tax recor is and purported ages at death (on these problems, see F. 
Hartt, “Andre=del Castagne: Three Disputed Dates,” Art Bulletin, xLv1n, 
1966, 228-230, 234, and n. 57 »elow). 


? B. Scardeone De antiquitate urbis Patavii et claris civibus Patavinis, 
Basel, 1560, 37 .. Scardecne (ce. 1478-1574) was a Paduan scholar writing 
on the cu.tural patrimony of Hs city. His work is essentially an updated 
amplification c Michele Savorarola's better known Libellus de magnificis 
ornamentis rege civitatis Padiz of the mid-15th century. For Scardeone, 
see G. Vedova Biografia degk scrittori padovani, 1, Padua, 1832, 255- 
259, and Kalla», 352. 


3 Mantegna s Erth is sometimes calculated at 1430; for example, Light- 
bown, 15, "late in 1430 or in 1-31." No document other than the S. Sofia 
inscription offers a precise date; a terminus post quem of Jan. 1423 is 
derived from li igation conducted in the mid-1450's; see n. 60 below. Man- 
tegna's birthpl=e wasprobablr Isola di Cartura, a village near Padua (see 
Lightbown, 15 . 


* Mantegna s p-ecocity has assumed almost legendary status during this 
century. For example: ‘Mantegna’s precocious genius" (Lightbown, 21); 
"a painter of geat precocity” J. Pope-Hennessy, review of Lightbown's 


Mantegna, Paduan, seventeen years old, painted this by 
his hand, 1448).? Since archival records (to be discussed 
below) verify that Mantegna did indeed complete the al- 
tarpiece in 1448, the authenticity of the S. Sofia inscription 
has gone unchallenged. Consequently, Mantegna's birth is 
placed in 1431. Although no controversy surrounds this 
date, its implications have generated considerable com- 
ment, earning Mantegna a reputation in modern scholar- 
ship as the most precocious artist of the Early Renaissance. 
It is this traditional image — a fully armed Mantegna leap- 
ing from the head of Zeus — that this article attempts to 
revise. First, we will argue on orthographic and epigraphic 


book in The Times Literary Supplement, 21 Nov. 1986, 1315); "una tre- 
menda precocità" (F. Arcangeli, "Un nodo problematico nei rapporti fra 
Leon Battista Alberti e il Mantegna,” in Il Sant Andrea di Mantova e Leon 
Battista Alberti, Mantua, 1972, 189); "Precocissimo, dunque, in un'età 
tanto generosa di geni precoci” (Camesasca, 12); "sbalorditiva precocità" 
(M. Salmi, "Arte toscana e arte veneta: Contrasti e concordanze,” in Uma- 
nesimo europeo e umanesimo veneziano, Venice, 1963, 386); "senza dub- 
bio precocissimo" (G. Castelfranco, "Note su Andrea Mantegna,” Bol- 
lettino d'arte, xtvi1, 1962, 39, n. 13); "technically and intellectually 
precocious" (P. Knabenshue, "Ancient and Medieval Elements in Man- 
tegna's Trial of St. James," Art Bulletin, xL1, 1959, 72); "sua sensazionale 
precocità" (Cipriani, 7); "brilliantly precocious" (Davies, 260); "la sua 
genialità precoce" (V. Moschini, Gli affreschi del Mantegna agli Eremitani 
di Padova, Bergamo, 1944, n.p.); "una precocità che non ha paragoni, 
stupenda e sbalorditiva" (Fiocco, 93). One last example will serve: when 
redating Andrea del Castagno's birth (for this problem, see M. Horster, 
Andrea del Castagno, Ithaca, NY, 1980, 52, n. 1), Hartt (as in n. 1), 228, 
notes that the date 1423, as proposed by Poggi, was disturbingly late, 
since it would mean that ". . . the Impiccati frescoes of 1444 were painted 
by a seventeen-year-old boy, who was then called to Venice to carry out 
a major fresco cycle at nineteen." Hartt then adds, "Even the precocity 
of Mantegna offers no parallel for such an eruption." (Hartt in fact com- 
mits an error in judgment by implying that the Impiccati frescoes — a 
depiction of hanged, political enemies on the facade of the Bargello — 
were a greater accomplishment than Mantegna's receiving the commis- 
sions for both the S. Sofia Altarpiece and the Ovetari Chapel by mid- 
1448.) That writers of the 16th century also considered seventeen to be 
exceptionally young for a painter of the S. Sofia Altarpiece is evident 
from Scardeone's description of Mantegna as "scarcely a boy" and Vasari's 
echoing opinion, "a young boy" (see below). 
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grounds that the S. Sofia inscription was not genuine, 
thereby removing all documentary basis for the traditional 
dating of Mantegna's birth. Secondly, through an analysis 
of published documents, we will propose a revised chro- 
nology for the known facts of Mantegna's activity before 
1448. 


The S. Sofia Altarpiece 

The S. Sofia Altarpiece, removed from its original lo- 
cation by 1648, is Mantegna's earliest known commission.? 
Archival records establish that it dates to 1447. Or. 20 De- 
cember of that year the Conífraternity of St. Anthony of 
Padua, acting as heirs of a Bartholomeo fornario, notified 
Magister Andreas pictor that he should complete within the 
allotted period of time (unspecified), ". . . the altarpiece 
which he was making and is bound to make for the said 
late master Bartholomeo. . . ."^ He was further advised that 
should the painting not be finished on time, the commission 
would then be forfeited. The next document to mention the 
work, from 17 August 1448, speaks of the completed al- 
tarpiece's imminent delivery, and on 16 October Mantegna 
received his final payment.’ In addition to forty gold ducats 
previously received, he was paid thirty-two lire and sixteen 
soldi (about 5.7 ducats) for making "some other images and 
other works for the said altarpiece beyond what he was 
bound.” (It is difficult to explain how a conventional, pre- 
sumably Gothic frame, with its sculptural unity, could ac- 
commodate these additional panels, unless they were part 
of a predella, perhaps responding to Donatello's design for 
the altare maggiore in the Santo, then in the process of 
installation.) Although the documents identify the desti- 
nation of Mantegna’s painting only as in ecclesia s. Sofiae, 
the work was presumably intended for the high altar of the 
church, where it was located in the following century. 

During the sixteenth century, three sources refer to the 
altarpiece, suggesting that it had become an object of some 
local pride. The first and by far the most significant is that 


5 C. Ridolfi (Le maraviglie dell’ arte [1st ed. 1648], 1, Padua, 1835, 111) 
describes the work as "consumata dagli anni." 


6". , Anconam quam faciebat et tenetur facere dicto quondam magistro 
Bartholomeo . . .” (Rigoni, 58, n. 3). Lightbown, 457, introduces this im- 
portant, but long-overlooked, document into the mainstream of Man- 
tegna studies. Puppi, 4, speculated that the commission went bac« to early 
1448 or late 1447. For discussion of the altarpiece, see Lightbown, 30, 456- 
457; Puppi, 4; and Lazzarini-Moschetti, 136-137. 


? Puppi, 4; Lazzarini-Moschetti, Doc. Lxv (also see the duplicate docu- 
ment drawn up the same day; Puppi, 4). 


8" . Aliquas alias ymagines et alia opera ipsi ancone, ultra quod te- 
neretur . . .” (Lazzarini-Moschetti, Doc. Lxv). These funds were provided 
by Bernardo di Olzinate, a Paduan merchant, who was acting on behalf 
of the Confraternity as one of its members. 


° For Donatello’s work, see Pope-Hennessy, 11, 260. 

10 “Pinxit Mantinea patavinus pene puer in aede S. Sophiae icora Mariae 
Virginis, ubi legitur . . ." (Scardeone, as in n. 2, 372). 

11 G. Vasari, Le vite de’ più eccellenti pittori scultori e architettori, nelle 
redazioni del 1550 e 1568, 111, ed. R. Bettarini and P. Barocchi, Florence, 
1966, 548. 

12 T.S.R. Boase (Giorgio Vasari: The Man and the Book, Princeton, 1979, 


340) thinks that Vasari was in Padua only briefly, and questions if he even 
knew the Ovetari Chapel firsthand. Kallab, 252, states that Vasari's com- 


of Scardeone in 1560. In addition to providing the only 
transcription of the epigraph, he also notes the painting's 
subject: “Mantegna, Paduan and scarcely a boy, painted in 
the church of Santa Sofia an image of the Virgin Mary, 
where one reads . . .” (Scardeone then transcribes the 
epigraph).'? 

Vasari was the next to mention the work, in his 1568 
edition of Le vite. He states that the painting was on the 
high altar, and that although painted by Mantegna when 
“no more than seventeen years of age," it appeared to be 
by "an old master well practiced [un vecchio ben practico] 
and not by a young boy." It is unlikely, however, that 
Vasari had firsthand knowledge of the altarpiece.’ Most 
probably, he owed his awareness of the painting and in- 
scription to Scardeone, from whom he borrowed other de- 
tails for his Life of Mantegna. This dependence on the 
earlier source also explains why the 1550 edition of the Vite, 
published ten years before Scardeone's work, fails to men- 
tion the altarpiece.” Vasari's comments on the picture's ma- 
turity and placement within the church were probably 
gained from hearsay. 

More problematic is the final sixteenth-century reference 
to the S. Sofia Altarpiece. The Venetian painter Giovanni 
Maganza (ca. 1509-86), who was also a poet in the Paduan 
dialect, mentions the work in the fourth part of his Le rime, 
first published in 1583. He confirms that the painting was 
on the high altar and that the subject was the Virgin. How- 
ever, Maganza goes on to declare that whoever wished 
could see written beneath the feet of the Virgin that Man- 
tegna had painted the altarpiece when he was twenty years 
of age." This startling discrepancy is rarely addressed by 
scholars; Lightbown's recent explanation that the age 
twentv was given "probably as a round figure" denies the 
emphatic certainty of Maganza's tone. Although arguing 
against the epigraph's authenticity renders the issue some- 
what academic, serious questions arise as to whether the 
epigraph gave Mantegna's age as seventeen or twenty. 


ments on Padua in the 1st edition of Le vite seem to indicate that they 
were drawn from memory, and only after a long period of time had 
elapsed. Concerning the second edition, Kallab, 382-383, thinks that Va- 
sari relied heavily on hearsay to amplify the Paduan material. 


13 Boase (as in n. 12), 340, notes Vasari's debt to Scardeone, as does D. 
Lipton ( "Francesco Squarcione," Ph.D. diss., New York University, 1974, 
5). Kallab, 354-357, also observes Vasari's use of Scardeone for his Lives 
of Mantegna and Giusto de’ Menabuoi, but. noting certain omissions, he 
speculates that this material was derived from a partial transcription pro- 
vided by a third party. However, Lightbown, 393 and 499-500, dismisses 
the possibility that Vasari utilized Scardeone and explains their "almost 
verbatim" correspondence by hypothesizing a common source: a lost let- 
ter by Cirolamo Campagnola mentioned ir. Vasari. (Lightbown goes on 
to place undue reliance on a reconstruction of this letter, e.g., pp. 16 and 
393.) 


14 "E chi uorà guardare/ Su l'altar grande de Santa Sophia / Sotto a i pie 
d'una Verghene Maria,/ Questa no xe bosia,/ El verà scritto, che quel 
Barbe Andrea/ Mantegna, iera Pauan, e si n'haea/ Vint agni che'l fasea/ 
Si belle impenzaure . . ." (G. Maganza, Le rime, Pt. 1v [1st ed. 1583], 
Venice, 1610, 98-99). For Maganza, see Vedova (as in n. 2 above), 544- 
550, and E. Noe', "Primo passo per Giambattista Maganza senior," Arte 
veneta, xxx, 1976, 98-105. 

15 Lightbown, 457. Maganza's confident challenge to readers to verify for 
themselves the contents of the inscription perhaps indicates an awareness 
of the contradictory statement in Scardeone. 


Analysis of the Irscription 

The orhegrapky o! Mantegna's name offers the first in- 
dication hat the $. Sofia inscription is apocryphal. Schol- 
ars have 5bservec that Mantegna eventually Latinized the 
spelling ef ris name. According to Kristeller, this Latini- 
zation took place ca. 1470, and Davies concurred, stating 
that the -henge came ca. 1470-75. The S. Sofia inscrip- 
tion, bearirz the Latin spelling Mantinea but dated 1448, 
thus preser-s a rroblem: either Mantegna Latinized his 
name wel before za. 1470 or the inscription was added to 
the altarpiece sometime after ca. 1470.” An orthographic 
history ot Mantegna’s name constructed from an analysis 
of publimed doct ments resolves this dilemma. There are 
five catezodes of evidence to be considered: Mantegna's 
epigraph:« end ncn-epigraphic signatures; letters addressed 
to the aris; lettes exchanged between third persons; of- 
ficial recercs; anc literary sources. 

A review of Mentegna’s epigraphic signatures illustrates 
the incorsisency of the S. Sofia inscription. There are nine 
signed works in Fis generally accepted oeuvre. Three of 
these we»e »ainted within just a few years of the S. Sofia 
Altarpiece: the Saint Mark (Frankfurt, Stadelsches Kun- 
stinstitut , :ndated and bearing the signature ANDREAE 
MANTEGNAE;® the Monogram of Christ (Padua, Museo 
Antoniaao , dated 1452 and signed ANDREAS MAN- 
TEGNA restored ; and the Saint Euphemia (Naples, Mu- 
seo Nazionale), cated 1454 and carrying the inscription 
OPVS ANI REAF MANTEGNAE (possibly restored).? In 
each case. tae form of his surname follows the Italian spell- 
ing. The Agony ir the Garden (London, National Gallery), 
signed OPVS ANDREAE MANTEGNA, is the only other 
work to bear an Lalianized surname. It too may date from 
his Paduan -ears ( astnguntil 1460, when Mantegna moved 
to Mantua) and t certainly predates 1470.? In contrast, 
all of his sa ntings bearing the Latinized surname Mantinia 


16 p, Kriste- er. Andre Mantegna, London, 1901, 20, n. 5; Davies, 335, 
337, n. 4. Lgh down, -04, citing a document published by Baschet, states 
that Mante-na Latinized his name by 1468, but see n. 27 below. 

7 Lightbown, :56, incorrectly publishes the inscription with the spelling 
Mantegna. 

18 Certain pir sof the follewing analysis about the period after 1470 may 
eventually shif somev hat,.as documents pertaining to Mantegna's Man- 
tuan perioc centinue to be uncovered. When numerous examples are 
available tc illastrate orthegraphic usage after 1470, we cite only "Kris- 
teller, passen" (the German edition of 1902 of his monograph contains 
three times the numbe of documents as the 1901 English edition). 

19 One of these paintirgs, the Saint Sebastian (Vienna, Kunsthistorisches 
Museum), encated, wll not be reviewed, as it is signed in Greek. 

2 The full :ngriptior reads INCLITA MAGNANIMI VE ... EVAN- 
GELISTA PAX TIBI. . ANDREAE MANTEGNAE . .. O. . . LABOR. 
For the attrbwion ane dating of the Saint Mark, see n. 85 below. 

?! The inscrpton, I. ANDREAS MANTEGNA OPTIMO FAVENTE NU- 
MINE PER ECIT. MCCCELI XI KE. SEXTIL, was recorded by Sala- 
monio, Urbes Fatavine inscriptiones sacrae, et prophanae, 1701, 351; see 
Lightbown, 40 . 

22 Ibid., 402. 

25 For the datimg of th- Agony in the Garden, see Davies, 335-338. 

24 Lightbown, 57. 

2 Puppi, 1C m 43. 


% Kristeller Dees. 29. 31, 33, 37, 39, 40, 48. That Mantenga was used 
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are either dated or assigned a date later than 1470: the Cam- 
era Picta (Mantua, Palazzo Ducale), dated 1474; the Christ 
Seated on a Sarcophagus (Copenhagen, Statens Museum 
for Kunst), undated; the Sacra Conversazione (Milan, Mu- 
seo del Castello Sforzesco), dated 1497; and the Madonna 
with Saints (London, National Gallery), undated. The 
Chapel of the Belvedere in Rome (destroyed), dated 1490, 
also bore the Latin spelling.” Therefore, excepting the S. 
Sofia Altarpiece of 1448, the Latin spelling of Mantegna's 
surname is exclusive to works postdating 1470. 

Mantegna's non-inscriptional signatures indicate at which 
point Latinization occurred. The single autograph to sur- 
vive from his Paduan period is found in the contract of 
1453 for the St. Luke Altarpiece. Like his early paintings, 
the contract takes the Italian form Andrea Mantegna.” Un- 
der the patronage of the Gonzaga in Mantua, the frequency 
of Mantegna's correspondence steadily increased, and from 
that time on numerous examples of his signature survive. 
Between December 1463 and September 1472, the artist sent 
seven letters to Ludovico Gonzaga; in each instance he con- 
tinued to employ an Italianized signature, choosing, how- 
ever, the variant spelling Mantenga.* The artist first signed 
himself Andrea Mantinia in his next surviving letter to Lu- 
dovico, dated 30 June 1474.7 As will be recalled, this is 
also the year he completed the Camera Picta, the first of 
his works to bear the Latin form. The decision to Latinize 
his surname, therefore, seems to have first occurred some- 
time between 1472 and 1474.” 

The second category of documents, comprising the Gon- 
zaga family's correspondence to the artist, corroborates 
these dates of Latinization. Between January 1457 and July 
1472 Ludovico sent Mantegna nine letters, in each case ad- 
dressing him in the Italian form.? The first letter to use the 
Latin form is dated 2 July 1474, just two days after Man- 
tegna's earliest documented usage.? From that date on, 


after 1463 possibly indicates that the Agony in the Garden — signed Man- 
tegna — is from an earlier period; see above. 


*? Kristeller, Doc. 52. According to A. Baschet ("Documents sur Man- 
tegna," Gazette des beaux-arts, xx, 1866, 333, n. 1) Mantegna signed him- 
self Mantenia on 27 July (or June) 1468; but Kristeller, Doc. 40, transcribes 
the same letter as Mantenga. Not having seen the document, we accept 
Kristeller's transcription for four reasons: Mantegna signed as Mantenga 
on 23 June 1468 and again on 21 Sept. 1472 (see above); Ludovico still 
addressed him by the Italian form until 1474 (see below); Kristeller cor- 
rects a similar mistake transmitted by Baschet (see n. 33 below); and the 
peculiar spelling Mantenia is not found elsewhere in our first category of 
documents. 


2 Following its introduction in 1474, the Latin signature fails to occur in 
his next three surviving letters: 22 Sept. 1475, signed Andrea Mantegna; 
29 Sept. 1475, signed Andrea M; and 6 July 1477, signed Andrea Mant 
(W. Braghirolli, "Alcuni documenti inediti relativi ad Andrea Mantegna,” 
Giornale di erudizione artistica, 1, 1872, 196, transcribes this signature as 
Mantinia); see Kristeller, Docs. 59, 63, 69. The Latin spelling reemerges 
on 13 May 1478 (Kristeller, Doc. 70), and from that date until his death 
in Sept. 1506, this is the form Mantegna invariably used (Kristeller, 
passim). 


?? L. Puppi, Il trittico di Andrea Mantegna per la Basilica di San Zeno 
Maggiore in Verona, Verona, 1972, Doc. 1; Kristeller, Docs. 11, 15, 19, 
20, 30, 43, 44, 47. Ludovico sent two letters omitting Mantegna's surname 
in 1458 and 1459 (Kristeller, Docs. 13, 18). 


* Ibid., Doc. 53. 
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members of the Gonzaga family addressed Mantegna in 
their correspondence only in the Latin form, using inter- 
changeably the spellings Mantinia and Mantinea.? 

Correspondence between the Gonzaga and various per- 
sons helps determine at which point the Latin form of Man- 
tegna's name found popular usage outside Mantua. The 
numerous letters that Ludovico exchanged with individuals 
between 1457 and 1470 invariably refer to Mantegna by 
the Italian form.” In fact, the Latin form does not occur 
in this category of documents until 1485.? Between that 
date and 1506, the last two decades of Mantegna's life, cor- 
respondents referred to the artist as Mantinia or Mantinea 
(usually the latter) in roughly half the cases.” That the Latin 
form occurred relatively late in these letters is perhaps a 
little surprising, since the Gonzaga had been addressing the 
artist directly as Mantinia/Mantinea for the previous ten 
years. This implies that although Mantegna Latinized his 
name in the early 1470's, it took more than a decade for 
that form to acquire common currency outside the Gon- 
zaga court. 

Of the two Latin spellings found in this last category of 
documents — Mantinia and Mantinea — the S. Sofia in- 
scription uses the latter. This is not the form Mantegna 
preferred. In all his other works bearing a Latinized sur- 
name (reviewed above), he invariably used the spelling 
Mantinia. Moreover, Mantegna signed himself Mantinea 
only once in his correspondence, in October 1478.55 That 
the inscription does not take the form used by the artist, 
but rather the one preferred by others after ca. 1485, further 
undermines the hypothesis that he was its author. 

Before leaving the subject of Mantegna's name, one final 
issue should be considered. The S. Sofia inscription is writ- 
ten in Latin. Could this fact account for a premature La- 
tinization of his name? Was Latinization, in other words, 
merely the result of a Latin context? The answer seems to 
be an unequivocal no. Mantegna's pre-1470 signed works, 
discussed above, all carry Latin inscriptions, yet his sur- 
name is still written in the Italian form. Similarly, where 
his name occurs elsewhere in a Latin context before ca. 
1470, such as contracts, litigation, and other official rec- 
ords, the Italian spelling is retained.* 

Moreover, in the various literary works dedicated to 
Mantegna early in his career, one finds only the Italian ver- 


31 Ibid., passim. 
€ Ibid., passim. 


33 [bid., Doc. 90. According to Baschet (as in n. 27), 331, n. 2, Giovanni 
Aldobrandini referred to the artist as Mantinea in 1466, but Kristeller, 
Doc. 36, transcribes the same letter as Mantegni. We accept Kristeller's 
transcription because Mantegna apparently did not Latinize his name until 
ca. 1472-74, and the Latin spelling fails to occur again in our third category 
of documents for over twenty-five years. 

34 Kristeller, passim. 

55 Ibid., Doc. 73. 

% Documents from our fourth category frequently identify him only as 
Andrea; for examples where his surname is included, see Lazzarini-Mos- 
chetti, Doc. Lxx111; Rigoni, 11-15, Docs. 1, 111, 1v; 34, n. 2; Puppi, 5, 6; 
Kristeller, Docs. 5, 12, 14. The Latin spelling first occurs in this category 
in 1481 (Kristeller, Doc. 82). 


sion. Perhaps the earliest example of this is ULsse Aleotti's 
sonnet inscribed "pro Andrea Mantegna pictore, dicto 
Squarsono, pro quadam moniali," possibly written in 
1447." [n 1458 the Hungarian humanist Janus Pannonius 
(later a bishop) dedicated another sonnet, "Laus Andreae 
Mantegnae pictoris Patauini.'^* In addition, two poems by 
Filippo Nuvoloni and another by the antiquarian Felice Fel- 
iciano appear in a collection of works compiled by the lat- 
ter ard dated 1461. Although none of these cc ntains Man- 
tegne's surname, Feliciano provided one of Nuvoloni's 
sonnets with the rubric, "P(er) philippum nuuolonum 
vir(um) clar(um) ad Andream mantegnam pietorem.’“° In 
1463 Feliciano also dedicated his collection ef Latin epi- 
grapks to ". . . splendidissimum virum Andream Manteg- 
nam atavum pictorem. . . .”® Finally, even Feliciano's fa- 
mous Latin account of the trip of 1464 to Lake Garda, where 
the artist and his companions relived the antique past and 
assumed Roman titles, uses the Italian Mantegna.? These 
men of letters would have been the most probable inventors 
of an early humanistic translation of Mantegne's name, yet 
they devised no such usage; the Latin declensions appended 
to the Italian stem Mantegn underscore their fzilure to con- 
sider an alternate Latinized spelling. Therefore, hypoth- 
esizing that Mantegna had consulted such m»n when de- 
vising the language of the S. Sofia inscription, which Puppi 
descr bed as an "iscrizione latina d'eloquio solenne," would 
still fail to account for the Latinized Mantinea.” 

To summarize: Mantegna appears to have Latinized his 
name between 1472 and 1474. From that tim» on he pre- 
ferred to be called Mantinia, and after ca. 1485 the Latin 
form saw increasing popularity outside of Mantua. During 
his Paduan years, however, there is absolutely no indica- 
tion taat the artist referred to himself as, or was ever known 
as, Mautinia. This consideration alone makes it unlikely 
that the inscription on the S. Sofia Altarpiece, anticipating 
the Latinization of Mantegna's name by more then twenty 
years. was an original element of the work. 

Lightbown recently stated that the S. Sofia inscription 
followed a "simple conventional formula."* But an ex- 
amination of other Veneto epigraphs from the period proves 
it to be anything but conventional. In fact, th» inscription 
should not be read as an artist's signature a£ all. Let us 
consider the formula's elements in the order of their 


37 Ibid. 488; for the dating of the sonnet, see n. 84 below. 
38 Kristeller, 489-490. 


* For Nuvoloni's sonnets, see R. Signorini, "Due sonetti di Filippo Nu- 
voloni ad Andrea Mantegna,” in Studi in onore di Raffeele Spongano, 
Bologna, 1980, 165-172, and for Feliciano's, see Kristeller, 439. For the 
dating of the poems, see Signorini, passim. 


40 Ibid.. 171. 
41 Kristeller, 490. 
42 Ibid.. Doc. 34. 


4 Puppi (in Bettini-Puppi), 64, sees the humanist inscription as signaling 
Mantegne's conscious rejection of a medieval artisan tradit on represented 
by his master Francesco Squarcione. 


44 Ligh bown, 30. 


occurrence. ? 

The designatior of Mantegna's residence, PATAVINUS, 
is somewha- irregalar. Although artists frequently declared 
their citizenshipir signa ures, according to Dario Covi this 
was usually dore on works executed outside of their city.“ 
The S. Sofia Akarpiece was painted in Padua. Moreover, 
none of Mantegna's other Paduan works includes a dec- 
laration of residency.“ 

Secondly the ditatior of the artist's age, ANNOS SEP- 
TEM ET LECEM NATUS, proves to be extremely rare 
among Vereto mscriptisns of this period; only one other 
example is «nowr to us which will be discussed shortly.* 
By recordirg tke age. tke inscription takes on a distinctly 
documentary character. But the epigrapher seems less con- 
cerned witt the date ef the painting as such than with iden- 
tifying it as an early work of Mantegna, making special 
mention of the artist's Paduan roots. He notes: Mantinea 
Patavinus was seventeen years old when he painted the 
work in 14-8. A historical perspective on the artist's career 
is suggested, as :s a certain civic pride.“ Obviously, the 
younger the painter is made to be, the greater his deed, and 
the greater the henor fer both artist and city. 

Finally, he curious reference to the artist's hand, SUA 
MANU, is alse an anemaly among authentic epigraphs 
from this period in Vereto art. In fact, of the nine manu- 
inscriptions that we have found, few — if any — appear 
to have been devised bv the artists themselves (see Appen- 
dix). In a patrenal context, however, the manu-phrase did 
hold special signiticance; sua manu formed a common con- 
tractual stipulation guaranteeing that the master himself, 
rather thar an assistant would be responsible for a certain 
work or pertion ot that work. Glasser, who appropriately 
called this he "sua mano stipulation,” considered it to have 


45 This analyss is based on a study of over a thousand inscriptions found 
on Veneto pamting-c* the 14t3 and 15th centuries as gleaned from various 
studies, monczrapks, and catalogues. Although this survey is by no means 
exhaustive, we beli-v* it accu ately reflects conventional epigraphic usage 
in that regior in Italy. 


46 D. Covi, T 1e Insermtion in Fifteenth Century Florentine Painting, New 
York, 1986, 43-49. However, exceptions to this rule are to be found. 


47 Mantegna signs hür:self Mamtinia Patavvs in the Camera Picta, Mantua. 


48 Outside the Veneto we hawe found but one example from this period: 
the Marchegizn Lo-erzo Salirsbeni's Marriage of Saint Catherine triptych 
(San Severinc. PinacetecæCi-ica), where on the inside the artist recorded 
his age, NEL LIME!. ANNI. XXVI. IO LORENCO FIC. QUISTO. 
LAVR[E]RO, and en the outside gave the year (1400), month, and in all 
probability the day (mow missing); see A. Rossi, I Salimbeni, Milan, 1976, 
10. There is è marxed contrat between the highly personal tone of this 
epigraph andthe proaouncec third person of the S. Sofia inscription; see 
below. Chrorologi-a ly outsi le our survey are four other Veneto inscrip- 
tions, all found on-p.intings oy Pomponio Amalteo (1505-88), where he 
notes his age «t sixty, -ixty-on-, seventy-two, and seventy-eight; see Crowe 
and Cavalcaælle, m1, 201-202. 


49 Scholars h-ve emphasized the inscription's proud tone: for example, 
Lazzariri-Moschet:., 137, decribed it as "giovanile iattanza"; G. Paccag- 
nini (Andrea Mantegna, exh. cat., Palazzo Ducale, Mantua, 1961, 5), as 
an "orgogliosa iscr.zione’: Camesasca, 11, as "un atto d'orgoglio”; and 
Fiocco, 95, stated, 'C'e nella scritta il legittimo orgoglio del suo autore." 
This pride is »est interpreted as that of the city's for its favorite son. 


50 H, Glasser,Artists Contracts of the Early Renaissance, New York, 1977, 
72ff. 
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been the most important provision from the patron's view- 
point.? This clause, then, provided a convenient and fa- 
miliar expression that, when used outside a contractual 
context, could authoritatively designate the authorship of 
a work, much in the way “autograph” is used today. But 
whereas manu-phrases found frequent usage in various tex- 
tual sources of the day, they are the rare exception among 
authentic epigraphic signatures. Moreover, the single other 
inscription to use the emphatic third-person inflection "by 
his hand," with all of its third-party implications, is as- 
suredly spurious.? Therefore, the unusual inclusion of sua 
manu strongly suggests that the S. Sofia inscription was 
added by someone wishing to identify the painting as a 
product of Mantegna's own hand. 

It is extremely significant that the peculiarities of the S. 
Sofia inscription that have been discussed above also occur 
in the inscription of another north Italian fitteenth-century 
painting. The painting in question is a Madonna, formerly 
in the collection of Sir Hugh Lane, London, which carries 
the inscription "BA(R)TOLOMEI VI(V)ARINI DE MUR- 
ANO AN(N)OS VI ET X NATVS SVA MANV PINXIT 
MCCCCXLVIII."? The epigraphic formula is identical to 
the one Scardeone saw on Mantegna's altarpiece. The Lane 
Madonna is otherwise undocumented and Bartolomeo Vi- 
varini's birth date is unknown, but there is little doubt con- 
cerning the falsity of its inscription. In 1926 Longhi con- 
sidered the painting's attribution to Bartolomeo dubious, 
and in his monograph of 1962 on the Vivarini, Pallucchini 
excluded the work from the artist's oeuvre on stylistic 
grounds, adding that the inscription was certainly apoc- 
ryphal.* The knowledge that the Lane inscription is spu- 
rious further supports the conclusion that this epigraphic 
formula, shared only with the S. Sofia inscription, should 


51 The manu-phrase saw considerable usage. For example, di mano di 
frequently prefaces an artist's name in inventories (e.g., J. Beck, "The 
Medici Inventory of 1560," Antichità viva, xii, 5, 1974, 61-63). For in- 
stances where patrons clamor for works "by the hand of" Mantegna in 
their correspondence, see Kristeller, Docs. 90, 91, 155; C. Brown, "New 
Documents for Andrea Mantegna's Camera degli Sposi," Burlington Mag- 
azine, cxiv, 1972, 862, Doc. 111; idem, "Documents on Renaissance Art- 
ists," Burlington Magazine, cxv, 1973, 253. More important, the phrase 
occurs in attributive and dedicatory inscriptions attached to works of art; 
see Appendix. 


32 To be discussed below. After submitting the present article for publi- 
cation, we found one other sua manu example, but it too is spurious; see 
Appendix, item 5. 


5 T. Borenius, "Three Paintings by Bartolomeo Vivarini," Burlington 
Magazine, xix, 1911, 192. The painting came from the Ercolani Collection, 
Bologna; its present location is unknown. 


54 R. Longhi, "Lettera pittorica a Giuseppe Fiocco [1926]," in Edizione 
delle opere complete di Roberto Longhi, 11, Florence, 1967, 88; R. Pal- 
lucchini, I Vivarini, Venice, n.d. [1962], 37, who notes a Crivellian man- 
ner and cites a similar painting published by L. Coletti (Pittura veneta del 
Quattrocento, Novara, 1953; pl. 100), attributed to Quirizio da Murano. 
Pallucchini's suggestion that the inscription was added when the painting 
came to the Ercolani Collection is perhaps supported by Lanzi's report of 
another painting (lost) belonging to that house, which also bore a rare 
manu-inscription; see Appendix, item 3. The Ercolani were collectors by 
the mid-16th century; see Vasari (as in n. 11 above), iv, 87. 
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be rejected as an artist's signature.” 

Epigraphic evidence thus confirms doubts already raised 
by the anachronistic spelling of Mantegna's name. The ir- 
regularities of the S. Sofia inscription — its Latinized Man- 
tinea and the distinctly documentary character and em- 
phatic third-person inflection of its formula — are best 
explained if read neither as an artist's signature, nor as a 
falsification, but rather as a deliberate attempt to chronicle 
the painting. Most probably the inscription was added to 
the altarpiece no earlier than ca. 1472-74, and possibly after 
ca. 1485, when Mantinea entered a more popular usage 
outside Mantua. Because the inscription is linked only cir- 
cumstantially to the artist's work, its information concern- 
ing age — which is unverifiable — cannot be regarded as 
authoritative testimony. As Frederick Hartt observed con- 
cerning similar reports in the Renaissance, "Accounts of an 
artist's age by his contemporaries are hardly likely to be 
accurate. We propose, therefore, that the S. Sofia in- 
scription be discarded as the documentary basis for deter- 
mining the date of Mantegna's birth. 


The Date of Mantegna's Adoption and Guild Enrollment 
Only a handful of facts are known about Mantegna be- 


5 The coincidence of phrase and content in the two inscriptions suggests 
a common nexus, but what this might be is uncertain. The Lane Madon- 
na's stylistic affinities to local schools present the possibility of a Paduan 
provenance, but the inscription may also have been added while the paint- 
ing was in the Ercolani Collection; see n. 54 above. 


5 The epigrapher, perhaps someone associated with S. Sofia, presumably 
obtained the year that the altarpiece was delivered from written records 
(local tradition had certainly preserved the name of the artist). These doc- 
uments need not have been the legal papers surviving today. The paint- 
ing's installation on the high altar, an event not without some ceremony, 
may have been recorded in church documents or perhaps noted ir papers 
belonging to the Confraternity of St. Anthony of Padua, heirs of the orig- 
inal commissioner and eventual sponsors of the altarpiece (see n. 8 above). 
Consulting such sources may not have been as unusual as it might first 
appear. Concerning Antonio Manetti's Life of Brunelleschi, written in the 
1480's, James Ackerman stated, ‘’. . . Manetti's method is so like cur own 
[i.e., modern historians] . . . he did archival research to get at original 
documents relating to projects and commissions, citing them by date and 
place and reproducing a selection" (review of A. Manetti, The Life of 
Brunelleschi, intro., notes, critical text ed. H. Saalman; trans. C. Enggass, 
University Park and London, 1970, in the Art Bulletin, Liv, 1972, 208). 
For example, Manetti (pp. 64, 80-82, 88, etc.) quotes payments raade to 
Brunelleschi and others from sixty years earlier, which he discovered in 
the records of the opera, Florence. (Another possibility is that the epig- 
rapher may have gleaned the date of Mantegna's painting from the frame, 
since framemakers also signed and dated their work; see Append:x, item 
5.) 


77 F, Hartt (Giulio Romano, 1, New Haven, 1958, 3, n. 1), cites examples 
of contemporary writers' inability to provide the correct ages for artists. 
For example, of the sixty-two verifiable cases in which Vasari gives an 
artist's age, only eight are correct (statistics taken from Kallab, 212ff.). 
But as suggested above, the epigrapher, for reasons of civic pride, may 
have intentionally made Mantegna unexpectedly young (if, that is, Scar- 
deone's and not Maganza's report were correct; see n. 15 above). 


58 For the Mantegna-Squarcione litigation, see Rigoni, 11-14, Docs. 1, 11, 
ir, and F Stefani, "Andrea di Biagio Mantegna, di Vicenza," Archivio 
veneto, xxix, 1885, 191-192. Also see Puppi, 6-7. Squarcione (ca. 1394/ 
97-ca. 1468) ran the leading workshop in mid-century Padua. The role he 
played in Mantegna's early development has remained a central problem, 


fore 1448. Most of these details are gleaned from a lawsuit 
he initiated in November 1455, when he tried to recover 
what amounted to back payment from his former master, 
Francesco Squarcione.* From the litigation we learn that 
^. . . master Andrea had remained and lived with master 
Francesco for six continuous years. . . .”® [n addition, we 
discover that the two artists had officially separated by 
mears of a compromissum on 26 January 1448, by which 
time Mantegna was certainly an independent master. His 
entry into Squarcione's workshop is thus determined by 
subtracting six years from the date of the compromise, 
placing it either in late 1441 or sometime in 1442. 

A detail not brought out in these proceedings is that 
Mantegna had also been Squarcione's adopted son. This 
fact comes to light in the membership roster of the guild 
for Paduan painters, where Mantegna is listec as "Andrea 
fiuilo [sic] de Maistro Franzesco squrzon depentore.”® Al- 
though the precise date of matriculation is not recorded, 
internal evidence shows that it must have occurred some- 
time »etween 12 December 1441 and 6 March 1445.” 

No attempt is usually made to narrow the gap of un- 
certainty surrounding Mantegna's matriculation date (oc- 
casionally the year 1441 is given, but without justifica- 


complicated by the enigma of his own career. For bibliography, see Light- 
bown, 253, n. 28. Not mentioned by Lightbown is a dissertation of 1974 
(Lipton. as in n. 13), which, unfortunately, failed to be mcre than a com- 
pilatior of previous scholarship. 


°° "Magister andreas suprascriptus stetit et cohabitavit cum suprascripto 
magistro francisco per annos sex continuos" (Rigoni, 11, Doc. 1). 


9? The compromissum (an agreement to submit to arbitration) was carried 
out in Venice, where Squarcione and Mantegna were temporarily living 
("in qua Civitate Venetiarum partes predicte tunc habitabant"; Rigoni, 
12, Doc. m). The arbitrators were Ulisse Aleotti and Victore Negri (Ste- 
fani, as in n. 58, 192). The exact terms of the settlement are unknown, 
but in eddition to securing his independence, Mantegna received partial 
paymert for the work he had executed under Squarcione, which, ac- 
cording to Mantegna's lawyer, was much less than half of what he truly 
deserved (Rigoni, 14, Doc. 111). On 2 Jan. 1456 a Venetian court declared 
the corrpromise invalid, ruling that Mantegna”. . . was at that time under 
the autaority of his father and a minor and also one of the judges said 
he had been deceived . . ." (erat tunc sub potestate patrs et in minori 
etate et etiam unus ex judicibus dixit fuisse deceptum; Stefani, 192). That 
majority was reached at twenty-five is demonstrated by Mantegna's at- 
torney who requested this verdict: "And first because he [Mantegna] was 
under twenty-five . . .” (Et primo quia erat minor annis XXV; Rigoni, 14, 
Doc. 11:); for verification that men came of age in Padua at twenty-five, 
see the unrelated documents in Lazzarini-Moschetti, Docs. v, XXXVIII, XLV. 
For a lucid definition of a compromissum and other forms of arbitration, 
see the -mportant study by S. Connell, The Employment oj Sculptors and 
Stonemasons in Venice in the Fifteenth Century, New York, 1988, 208ff. 
Concerning the date of Mantegna's actual departure from Squarcione's 
bottega see n. 77 below. For possible reasons why he initiated the lawsuit 
in 1455 see n. 66 below. 


91 M. Urzi, “I pittori registrati negli statuti della fraglia padovana del- 
l' anno 1441," Archivio veneto, xii, 1932, 214. 


62 The first eight entries in List 11 of the membership roster are undated, 
but foll»w 12 Dec. 1441 (the statutes' public reading). The ninth artist in 
the list has the registration date of 6 Mar. 1445. Mantegna's name appears 
sixth in List 11; see Urzi (as in n. 61), 219, 224-25. G. Moschini, Della 
origine 2 delle vicende della pittura in Padova, Padua, 1826, 24, misread 
the ninth entry in List 11 as 6 Mar. 1442, thereby reasoning that the first 
eight nemes, including Mantegna's, were entered in 1441; see Urzi, 219. 


tion).9 A.tFcagh Mantegna’s adoption provides a terminus 
post quem er his enrolment — he is described as Squar- 
cione's son i^ the roster — this information has failed to 
compensate sor the hiatus in registration dates between 1441 
and 1445. È has »een generally assumed that since Man- 
tegna remamed with Squarcione for six years, this was the 
length of his-adeption; tne date conventionally assigned to 
his adop-ion. thea, is abo either 1441 or 1442.% But since 
discipuli customarily lived with their masters during train- 
ing, the isokeed fact that Mantegna "stayed and cohabited" 
with Scuarc:one is not evidence that he was under adoption 
during the entire perioc. That Mantegna's adoption oc- 
curred cnl, afer an initial phase of cohabitation had 
elapsed is a more likely scenario. 

Squercioce's motives for adopting pupils, which he was 
in the practice cf doing, are best illustrated in his relation- 
ship with MErco Zoppe. whom he adopted in 1455. The 
surviving acoption contract required Squarcione to pro- 
vide room, board. and instruction in art, as well as making 
Zoppo sole aeir to all of his possessions, including the 
workshop ©quarcione had no natural son at that time). In 
return fer his attractive offer, Squarcione was to receive 
all profits eecruirg from the labor of his adopted son.‘ In 
essence, Zoppo became an uncompensated partner. Adop- 
tion, theresere, allowec Squarcione to exploit the talents 
of a young painter without being obligated to pay for his 
labor. For Squarciane, tnis arrangement was advantageous 
only if the ‘son’ had reached a productive stage in his train- 
ing. Zoppc was twenty-three when adopted in 1455, and 
is referred tc as Marcus victor in the same year.‘ The adop- 
tion of an umtrained ycuth just beginning his apprentice- 
ship would hole nc fiscal attraction for Squarcione. More- 
over, by making a pup his heir, Squarcione could adopt 


6 Scholars giving Mantegna’: guild registration as 1441-45 are Cipriani, 
44; Paccagniri as im n. 49 above), 5; Camesasca, 91; Garavaglia, 83. 
Lightbowrdc=s no: comment on a date. Due to Moschini's mistranscrip- 
tion (see n.ó62-2»0v»). scholars writing before Urzi's correction (published 
in 1932) some-imes placed Mantegna's matriculation at 1441 (e.g., Fiocco, 
93). Occasonalby this date is sound in more recent literature (e.g., Tietze- 
Conrat, 1) Pappi, 7, n. 1, indicated that he would produce evidence for 
fixing Mar-egos's ma-riculatien at 1441, but this proof was not published, 
and it is cur understanding that none is currently available. We thank 
Professor "uppi for clarifying this matter. 


* For example. Tie-z--Conra , 1; Cipriani, 44; Camesasca, 91; Garavag- 
lia, 83; Lightbewn. 15 (by implication). 

$$ For conairm.tior that pup.ls lived with their masters, see Lazzarini- 
Moschetti, Dees. x¥1 XXIII, xxxvi, LXXIII; also see art. 70 of the Paduan 
guild statutes-«îted ir n. 74 below (compare the wording stetit et coha- 
bitavit from t= lawsuit to standum et habitandum in the statutes). 


°° For Zoppo see Armstrong Squarcione adopted Zoppo in May 1455, 
but by Oc. BES Marco had abandoned the relationship and proceeded 
to have tre ec-ptior annulled. The arbitrators awarded twenty ducats 
to Zoppo im compensation forwork he did for Squarcione; see Armstrong, 
Docs. 1, 11 11. Mantegna may have been encouraged to contest the com- 
promise œ 12% after seeing the favorable results of Zoppo's suit against 
Squarcion.. È does rot seem coincidental that one month later, in Nov. 
1455, Marteg bezan to nullify the agreement made seven years earlier. 
Mantegnas attorney was prebably referring to Zoppo when he stated, 
^. . . Master Erancesco deceittully and craftily . . . induced master Andrea 
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only one student at a time, and would quite naturally re- 
serve the offer for a more advanced candidate.” It is most 
probable, therefore, that the six years Mantegna spent with 
his master followed a cohabitation-adoption sequence. This 
is precisely the procedure Zoppo experienced when he lived 
with Squarcione for "anni duo vel circa" before being 
adopted.” 

We hypothesize that Mantegna’s adoption occurred only 
after his originally contracted apprenticeship had expired 
or was approaching expiration. By deferring adoption to 
this point, Squarcione could guarantee that Mantegna 
would be adequately prepared for his role as a son-partner. 
Moreover, during apprenticeship Mantegna would already 
have been Squarcione’s indentured laborer, thereby ren- 
dering additional arrangements, that is, adoption, super- 
fluous from the master’s point of view. 

The duration of Mantegna’s apprenticeship is estimable 
by examining Squarcione’s relations with other pupils. On 
two previous occasions, Squarcione had agreed to instruct 
a pupil for a two-year period: Michele di Bartolomeo da 
Vicenza (age unknown) in 1431 and Dario da Treviso (about 
nineteen) in 1440." Considerably longer periods are re- 
corded for Matteo dal Pozzo, who in 1447 contracted for 
a four-year apprenticeship (at about seventeen), and Gior- 
gio Schiavone, who began three and a half years of in- 
struction in 1456 (at age twenty).” To this list we can add 
Zoppo, who, beginning ca. 1453 around the age of twenty- 
one, served “about two years” in the shop before his adop- 
tion. Although only Michele’s and Matteo's cases can prop- 
erly be described as apprenticeships, it is evident that 
Squarcione customarily instructed pupils for a two- to four- 
year period.” Moreover, it is possible that the longer terms 
for Matteo and Schiavone were in compliance with the 


[i.e., into a disadvantageous arrangement] as and according to what mas- 
ter Francesco similarly did with other persons in similar cases . . .” (mag- 
ister franciscus suprascriptus dolose et callide . . . induxit magistrum an- 
dream suprascriptum pro ut et secundum quod dictus magister franciscus 
similiter fecit cum alijs personis in similibus casibus; Rigoni, 13, Doc. 111). 
In addition to Mantegna and Zoppo, Squarcione is known to have adopted 
at least one other pupil, Giovanni Vendramini, in 1456 (Lazzarini-Mos- 
chetti, Doc. Lvi1). For a general discussion of Squarcione's relationships 
with his pupils and adopted sons, see P. Kristeller, "Francesco Squarcione 
e le sue relazioni con Andrea Mantegna,” Rassegna c arte, 1x, 10, 1909, 
IV-V; IX, 11, 1909, iv-v. 


7 Armstrong, Doc. 1. 


5$ Ibid., Doc. xxxix. For Zoppo's maturity as a painter in 1455, see Arm- 
strong, 4-5. 


9? Squarcione almost certainly made Mantegna his heir, as he did with 
Zoppo and again with Giovanni Vendramini in 1466 (see n. 66 above), 
to whom he gave half of his possessions then and promised the other half 
after his natural son either died or became a friar. 


7? Armstrong, Doc. 1. 
7! Lazzarini-Moschetti, Docs. xvii, xxii. 
72 Ibid., Docs. xxxvi, XLV. 


73 Late in life, around the age of seventy, Squarcione instructed pupils for 
relatively short periods of time; see Rigoni, 15-17, Doc. v, and Lazzarini- 
Moschetti, Doc. tvii. 
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Paduan guild statutes of 1441, which prescribed a three- 
year minimum for instructing a discipulum discentem.” It 
seems probable, therefore, that Mantegna originally con- 
tracted to study somewhere between three and four years. 
From his entry into the shop in late 1441 or early 1442 to 
March 1445, the terminus ante quem of his enrollment in 
the guild, there is a period of approximately three years. 
We think it most probable that his apprenticeship was near- 
ing completion at the beginning of 1445, and that it was at 
this time or sometime in 1444, after having distinguished 
himself as a pupil, that Mantegna was adopted and reg- 
istered in the guild of Paduan painters as Squarcione's son.” 

Based on the traditional birth date of 1431, Mantegna 
would have been ten when he entered Squarcione's shop, 
and only thirteen or fourteen when his master recruited him 
in 1444/45 as a son-partner. But this hypothetical chro- 
nology seems accelerated by at least a few years. If Man- 
tegna began his training in 1441/42 at the age of thirteen 
or fourteen (as did most youths), he would have been six- 
teen or seventeen when he matriculated in the guild.” At 
that age Squarcione could begin expecting considerable as- 
sistance from him within the bottega. Moreover, Mantegna 


74 "Nullus magister de fratalea nostra debeat conducere aut moco aliquo 
tenere aliquem discipulum discentem ad standum et habitandum cum eo 
in domo sua causa docendi artem nostram ad minorem terminum quam 
trium annorum" (F. Odorici, "Lo statuto della fraglia dei pittori di Padova 
del MCCCCXLI," Archivio veneto, vit, 1874, 346, art. 70). 


75 His entry into the guild probably signals a certain maturity. It is even 
possible that Squarcione proposed adoption as a kind of bribe to retain 
Mantegna's services, just when he could consider leaving and earning 
money elsewhere. 


76 For this period in the Veneto, the average age at which apprenticeship 
usually began can only be estimated. The statutes for the Paduan guild 
of painters are silent on minimum age for membership, but do state that 
"Juvenes adiscentes artem nostram et scripti in matrecula nostra" may 
attend chapter meetings between the ages of fourteen and twenty-five 
(they were not, however, allowed to have a voice in the proceedings; 
Odorici, as in n. 74 above, 340, art. 54). Therefore, the Paduan guild 
considered fourteen to be relatively young. Yet we also know that in 1458 
Mantegna accepted a thirteen-year-old pupil for a period of six years (Laz- 
zarini-Moschetti, Doc. LXXIII). 

Concerning Venetian practices (where more research has been con- 
ducted), A. Sagredo (Sulle consorterie delle arti edificative in Venezia, 
Venice, 1856, 52) stated that no guild accepted an apprentice before the 
age of twelve (elsewhere Sagredo, 181, gives the minimum age for all 
guilds as thirteen). No general ordinance has been found that would sup- 
port Sagredo's statements, which were probably generalizations derived 
from a few examples (see Connell, as in n. 60 above, in preface under 
"Guild Statutes" and p. 61). Moreover, numerous cases exist in the reg- 
isters of the Giustizia Vecchia (surviving from 1575 onward and providing 
ages of apprentices), where youths under twelve entered various Venetian 
guilds. The earliest example (and youngest) cited by V. Lazzarini (“Antichi 
ordinamenti veneziani a tutela del lavoro dei garzoni," Atti del Reale Is- 
tituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, Lxxxvir1, 1928-29, 877) dates 
from 1575, when a boy of about eight was apprenticed to a painter of 
casse. But rather than citing isolated examples, a more proper represen- 
tation is probably derived from Connell's survey of eleven contracts found 
in these registers between sculptors/stonemasons and their apprentices 
taken from a five-month period in 1582; although the ages range from 
eleven to fifteen, their average is 13.27 years (p. 61). 

Lazzarini, 878, also cites cases where Venetian guilds independently set 
a minimum age for apprenticeship, but his examples are from the 17th 
century or later (in his examples, the minimum age ranged from twelve 
to eighteen). More pertinently, Connell, 61, notes that the 1271 statutes 


would then be within the documented age range of Squar- 
cione’s other pupils (i.e., seventeen to twenty-three) during 
his adoption period, and certainly sufficiently mature to 
have comfortably assumed the pre-1448 workload that 
documentary evidence suggests he had. This wculd make 
Mantegna around twenty years or older (and not sixteen 
as is currently held) in late 1447, when, perhaps ‘rustrated 
with his role as primary yet unpaid lavorante, he realized 
it was time to consider his personal career and he struck 
out cn his own with the S. Sofia commission.” Such a de- 
cision — regardless of issues of artistic precocity — is more 
compatible with the concerns and ambitions of a maturing 
adult than with the cares of a sixteen-year-old boy. 


Conclusion 

Hcw do our revisions in Mantegna's chronology affect 
the cverall picture of his early development? In the past, 
discussions of his artistic activity have begun with the S. 
Sofia Altarpiece. Although it is generally agreed that he 
must have executed earlier, undocumented works. his years 
with Squarcione are never extended significant consider- 
ation." The reason for this is evident: if he began the S. 


(and 1577 redaction) of the Venetian caulkers guild required an apprentice 
to be at least fourteen. No minimum age is listed in the Venetian painters' 
guild (see E. Favaro, L'arte dei pittori in Venezia e i suoi statu'i, Florence, 
1975, 58), but an unexpectedly young age is documented in 1489, when 
a pain-er named Bartolomeo took on a ten-year-old pupil in Venice for 
ten years, also an unusually long period of study (see Connell, 57, who 
identif es the artist as Bartolomeo Vivarini, but perhaps incorrectly; see 
Testi, m, 439-440 and Van Marle, xvi11, 89). In contrast, apprentices some- 
times started surprisingly late as did Matteo, who came to Scuarcione in 
1447 a: the age of seventeen (see above). 


77 While Mantegna was under contract in late 1447 to complete the S. 
Sofia Altarpiece, he was still officially attached to Squarcione, thus mak- 
ing it undear when the two artists actually separated. Puppi, 4 and 8, n. 
15, hypothesized that Mantegna had broken with Squarcione during the 
"primissimi mesi del 1447" and that the compromise of Jan. 1448 (see n. 
60 above! served only to ratify what had already occurred. He identifies 
Mantegna as the maistro Andrea depentor sta dal sarto (Squarcione's for- 
mer profession) who received payment of L. 11 from the Arca del Santo 
of Padua on 17 July 1447, concluding that the artist was at that time 
independent. (A. Sartori, Documenti per la storia dell'arte a Padova, ed. 
C. Fillarini, Vicenza, 1976, 144, also identifies him as Mantegna; Light- 
bown, 253, n. 3, does not.) But since Mantegna followed Squarcione to 
Venice sometime after June 1447 (Squarcione is documented in Padua until 
then, Sartori, 222) and was still possibly living there on and off until the 
compromise, he probably remained with his master at leas: up to late 
1447. If maistro Andrea depentor was indeed Mantegna (as seems prob- 
able), ais collection of the L. 11 does not, in fact, indicate that he kept 
it; he may have turned it over to Squarcione, according to tae probable 
terms of the adoption agreement (see above). Puppi, however, is certainly 
correct to conclude that their separation had occurred sometime before 
the compromise. 


78 For example, see the brief treatments in Lightbown, 30; Camesasca, 11- 
12; Cipriani, 13; Tietze-Conrat, 2-3; Fiocco, 94-95; idem, Mantegna, 
Milan, 1937, 21-22. An exception is Kristeller (as in n. 16), 120ff., who 
gives an extended discussion of three Madonnas (New York, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; and Berlin-Dahlem, Staatliche Museen) that he thought 
could »ossibly date before 1448. No work in Mantegna's oeuvre is cur- 
rently assigned to his Squarcione period. Recent attempts have been made 
to attribute the Arzignano Altarpiece (1445) to Squarcione, and a few 
schola-s would see in it the hand of a young Mantegna; for a discussion 
of this problem and bibliography, see M. Boskovits, “Una ricerca su Fran- 
cesco Squarcione," Paragone, xxvii, 1977, no. 325, 40-70. 


Sofia Altarpiece in late #447 at the age of sixteen, how ma- 
ture could his earlier production have been? But the tra- 
ditional response to this question proves inadequate when 
the barriers of age are li£ed and the evidence is considered 
afresh. 

During the lawsuit of 1455, Mantegna claimed compen- 
sation for "making pictures of great price," explaining that 
Squarcione received trom these works ". . . no little ad- 
vantage ané profit, but on the contrary many and great 
quantities o* money, which in reality amounted to and 
amounts to the sum ef sour hundred ducats and more, as 
and according to what will be settled in the trial." After 
conceding that "on occasions some partial payment or 
profit of the ducats” hac already been received, Mantegna 
and his attorney asked that Squarcione be sentenced to pay 
another “two hundred ducats or less."* Although the orig- 
inal estimate of four hundred ducats was probably delib- 
erately inflated, the large sums of money cited in the law- 
suit strongly argue that Mantegna was personally 
responsibletor much of the work in his master's shop. This, 
after all, was Squarciore’s purpose in adopting him. 

Corroborating Mantegna’s own testimony are the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the S. Sofia commission. Destined 
for the high altar of a major Paduan church, the S. Sofia 
Altarpiece was a work ef considerable importance. More- 
over, the exseptionally Hgh wages that Mantegna received, 
about forty-five gold ducats, further underscore the sig- 
nificance of the commis:ion.*! That such an important and 
lucrative work could be 2ntrusted to Mantegna even before 
his formal break with 5quarcione in January 1448 dem- 
onstrates that he had already established a substantial rep- 
utation as a “maker of pictures of great price." It is not 
surprising, therefore, that by the end of 1447 we find him 


7". . . Jn faciendo picturas magni precij. . . . non parvas utilitates et 
lucra percepit. jmmo multas et magnas quantitates pecuniarum, que re 
vera ascenderunt et ascendun ad summam ducatorum quadringenturum 
et ultra pro ut et secundum cuod liquidabitur in processu" (Rigoni, 11, 
Doc. 1). 


80", | . Occasionibus predicti. aliquam pensionem partem seu lucrum du- 
catorum suprascriptorum... . . ducatos ducentos aut minus. . .' (Rigoni, 
li, Doc. 9. 


81 See n. 8 abowe. Scholars often comment on how handsomely Mantegna 
was paid for th» work. for example, Lazzarini-Moschetti, 137, ". . . somma 
in verità granziissima, ove si -enga conto dell’ età . . . quasi puerile del- 
l'artista ed ove si rieordi che Ln anno prima lo Squarcione . . . non ricava 
per la tavola sel coro di $. Antonio . . . poco piu di sette ducati e che, 
un anno dopo. allo stesso, l'aacona di casa Lazzara non era pagata se non 
30 ducati, gran parte dei quali poi in natura anzi che in dararo." For 
comparison, Mantegna received fifty ducats for the St. Luke Altarpiece, 
commissionedain 1453 (see n. 25 above). Also see the prices of altarpieces 
(mostly later examples) giver in P. Humfrey, "The Venetian Altarpieces 
of the Early Renaissance in th- Light of Contemporary Business Practice,” 
Saggi e memorie di sioriasde l'arte, xv, 1986, 64-82. 


82 Mantegna and Niccolo Piz: olo were to fresco the apse and left wall of 
the chapel, as well as provide in altarpiece in relief. The remaining portion 
of wall space was entrusted te the Venetian partnership of Giovanni d'A- 
lemagna and Antonio Vivariri. Of the original artists, Mantegna was the 
only one to finish the projec. For a discussion of the chapel and bibli- 
ography, see Fuppi (in Bettir:-Puppi) and Lightbown. 
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referred to as a master painter, as noted above. 

Finally, on 16 May 1448, while still engaged on the S. 
Sofia Altarpiece, Mantegna obtained an important share 
in the most prestigious commission of the day: Antonio 
Ovetari's burial chapel in the Church of the Eremitani, 
Padua. Originally, four painters, divided into teams of two, 
contracted to embellish the chapel.? With each artist prom- 
ised a purse of 175 ducats and only one of the teams com- 
posed of Paduan masters — Mantegna and Niccolo Pizzolo 
— the Ovetari commission alone attests to the respected 
position that Mantegna held among local painters by mid- 
1448, a reputation undoubtedly founded on a significant 
body of work. Moreover, since Mantegna secured this proj- 
ect only a few months into his independent career, it must 
have been his productivity under Squarcione that princi- 
pally recommended his talents to the Ovetari executors.® 

The evidence presented here clearly implies that before 
embarking on an independent career in late 1447 with the 
5. Sofia Altarpiece — a work that appeared to be by "an 
old master well practiced" — Mantegna had already taken 
substantial strides towards the development of his art. To 
deny this would be merely to adhere to the tradition that 
he was prohibitively young.* We argue, therefore, that 
Mantegna's career before 1448 richly deserves reevalua- 
tion. Although the year of his birth is conjectural, it was 
in all probability earlier than previously thought, falling 
somewhere in the second half of the 1420's. In the final 
analysis, however, importance should not be placed on the 
shifting of a birth date as such, but rather on the recog- 
nition of Mantegna's biological maturity prior to becoming 
an independent master. We hypothesize that important ar- 
tistic activity extends back at least to the time of his guild 
enrollment, which possibly occurred in 1444 and certainly 


8 [n contrast, some scholars cite the S. Sofia Altarpiece, even though it 
would still have been unfinished, as the one specific work that brought 
Mantegna to the attention of the Ovetari executors (e.g., Lightbown, 30). 
This, of course, further denies the significance of his pre-1448 activity. 


84 [n addition to the documents just reviewed, scholars often cite Man- 
tegna's probable trip to Ferrara as further evidence for his fame at this 
time. He is usually identified as the "mo. Andrea da Padoa dipintore" 
who in May 1449 was preparing to paint a double-sided portrait (lost) 
for Lionello d'Este; see Lightbown, 457. Perhaps earlier testimony to his 
reputation is Ulisse Aleotti's sonnet (see n. 37 above) celebrating another 
lost portrait by Mantegna. The manuscript is dated 1447, but Mantegna 
scholars often express doubt as to its accuracy, although their reasons are 
never stated; see, for example, Kristeller, 488; Camesasca, 93; Garavaglia, 
83. (Puppi, in Bettini-Puppi, 86, questions the identity of the poet.) Light- 
bown, 457-458, based on the sonnet's internal evidence and following an 
earlier opinion of Venturi, thinks that the painting was executed in Venice. 
He suggests that Mantegna might have painted it ca. 1452-53 during a 
hypothetical trip to that city as he prepared for his marriage to Nicolosia 
Bellini. It should be noted, however, that in 1447 — the date on the man- 
uscript — the artist was living in Venice (see n. 77 above). Moreover, the 
author of the sonnet is probably the Ulisse Aleotti who, again in Venice, 
arbitrated the compromise of Jan. 1448 (see n. 60 above); for a bibliog- 
raphy on Aleotti, see P. Rizzi, "Aleotti, Ulisse," Dizionario biografico 
degli italiani, Rome, 1960. (Rizzi incorrectly placed Aleotti in Padua in 
1447 on the false assumption that the compromise of 1448 was conducted 


in that city.) 
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no later than March 1445.9 Allowing Mantegna this critical 
period of development not only promises to lead to a more 
satisfactory explanation of his own stylistic origins, but also 
to contribute to a sounder understanding of his artistic mil- 
ieu, the Paduan Renaissance. 
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Appendix 
Manu-inscriptions Not Mentioned in the Text 


Veneto examples 

From the more than one thousand Veneto inscriptions that we 
have studied from the 14th and 15th centuries, only seven (in 
addition to the two discussed in the text) include references to the 
artist's hand. In most cases, if not all, the artist mentioned was 
probably not responsible for the language in the epigrapk. Based 
on these findings, a manu-inscription seems to indicate a non- 
artist epigraph, which can either be contemporary to the work 
of art or a later addition. We suspect other manu-inscriptions will 
come to light. 


1. Lost altarpiece (1324) from the high altar of the Church of the 
Eremitani, Padua: ANNO DNI M CCC XXIIIJ MENSE IVNIJ 
HOC OPVS FECIT FIERI FRATER NICOLAUS DE SANCTA 
CECILIA ET FACTVM FVIT PER MANVS IVLIANI (ET) 
PETRVCIJ DE ARIMINO SCRGRPTNNX STFRO (see A. 
Moschetti, “Studi e memorie di arte trecentesca padovana: 111, 
Giuliano e Pietro da Rimini a Padova," Bollettino del Museo 
Civico di Padova, xxiv, 1931, 201ff.). In 1527 the Church of the 
Eremitani had a notary copy various inscriptions found on its 
premises. The one on the altare maggiore, which ran along the 
entire frame, proved decipherable only at the top. Given the length 
of the inscription, it was probably devised by someone other than 
the painters. (This is the only document attesting to the presence 
of Giuliano and Pietro da Rimini in Padua; see C. Volpe, Le pittura 
riminese del trecento, Milan, 1965, 12, 25, 57, n. 11, 58, n. 35.) 


2. Lorenzo Veneziano, Marriage of Saint Catherine (Venice, 
Accademia), 1359: MCCCLVIIII AD XX .. . D FEVRARO FO 
FATA STA ANCONA P MAN DE LORECO PENTOR IN 
VENEXIA. Lorenzo was probably not the epigrapher in this case 
(although the inscription's contemporaneity and accuracy are not 
questioned). We note five irregularities in the order of their 
significance; these observations are based in part on the eleven 
inscriptions given for Lorenzo's work in Van Marle, iv, 30ff. 
(1) The verb form FO FATA (instead of the more common PINXIT) 


85 With this revision in Mantegna’s activity, questions of attribution, dat- 
ing, and stylistic development are inevitably reopened. Although these 
complex issues cannot be addressed here, two works which we think merit 
future consideration as possible early works are the Saint Jerome (Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, Art Museum) and Saint Mark (Frankfurt, Stádelsches Kunst- 


is somewhat peculiar. (2) Although DE VENETIS appears on 
other works by Lorenzo, IN VENEXIA does not. (3) Only three 
of the eleven inscriptions declare Lorenzo's profession: a lost 
epigraph that is said to have included the word PICTOR, but that 
is moresprobably a mistranscription (Van Marle, 1v, 41, n. 1); the 
Lion Polyptych (Venice, Accademia) whose long inscription, 
which includes the names of the painter, framemaker, donor, and 
founding abbot of the church, suggests that it was devised by 
someone other than Lorenzo; and the Marriage of Saint Catherine. 
(4) The Marriage is also the only inscription to spell the artist's 
name with LOR; all the others take LAVR. (5) P(ER) MAN is rare 
among Veneto epigraphs and suggests an addition. For comparison 
we offer the inscription on Lorenzo's Virgin Enthroned (Padua, 
Pinacoteca Comunale); MCCCLXI DIE XVII MESIS 
SEPT|EM]BRIS LAVRECIVS DE VENECIIS [P]INXIT. 


3. A ‘ost painting (1368) seen by L. Lanzi (Storia pittorica della 
Italia | Est ed. 1792-96], 11, ed. M. Capucci, Florence, 1968-74, 9) 
in tte Casa Ercolani, Bologna: MANU LAURENTII DE 
VENETIIS. 1368. About twenty-five years later a similar but 
exparded transcription with slight variations is given by P. Zani 
(Enciclovedia metodica critico-ragionata delle belle arti, Pt. 1, Vol. 
xix, Parma, 1824, 101 and 216): 1368. DIE QUARTA MENSIS 
MAII EXPLICITUM FUIT HOC OPUS PICTUM MANU 
LAURENCII DE VENECIIS. Zani does not say where he found 
this inscription, but it seems likely that it is from the Ercolani 
painting. Although the specificity in date (4 May 1368) suggests 
the epigraph's contemporaneity with the painting, it is curious 
that :wo of our manu-inscriptions should have a common 
provenance (see n. 54 above). The attribution to Lorenzo 
Veneziano cannot, of course, be verified. 


4. Nenni di Bartolo, Brenzoni Monument (Vercna, S. Fermo 
Maggiore), made sometime between 1424 and 1432: QVEM 
GENVIT RVSSI FLORENTIA TVSCA IOHANNIS: ISTVD 
SCULPSIT OPVS INGENIOSA MANVS. These lines appear in 
the context of a lengthy inscription, and it seems doubtful that 
the sculptor was the actual author; for the inscription, see Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle, 11, 158, n. 1, and for the monument, see Pope- 
Hennessy, 1, 47, 216. 


5. Romagnese-Marchigian school(?), 1449, Altarp:ece, S. Maria 
in Castello, Viadana (southwest of Mantua): . . . SVA MANV 
PINSIT MCCCCXLVIIII ADI XXV DE DESEMBRE 
BARTHOLOM . . . MVR . . . (transcription reconstructed from 
three references in Testi, 11, 441, n. 1, 454-455). The attribution 
to Bartolomeo Vivarini (i.e., Bartolomeo da Murano) is now 
rejected; for example, see Van Marle, xviii, 90-91; Coletti (as in 
n. 54 above), xLvi-xLvi; Pallucchini (as in n. 54 above), 37. In 
this cese there is little doubt that the specific date in the inscription 
(25 Dec. 1449) was obtained from the intact epigraph on the frame, 
which records the name of the framemaker and date; for the 
epigreph, see Testi, 11, 454. 


6. Jacopo Bellini, "Sketchbook" (London, British Museum), late 
1450's and 1460's: DE MANO DE MS. IACOBO BELLINO 
VENETO, 1430, IN VENETIA. Universally recognized as a later 
addition, and identified as a late 15th-century hand by Van Marle, 


institut); the latter, as we have seen, is signed. These works have been 
generally accepted as Mantegna's in the past (the Saint lerome less so) 
and assigned the dates ca. 1449-50; Lightbown, however, rejects both. For 
their a'tributive history, see Lightbown, 475-476 as well as Armstrong, 
133-13< and 389, for the Saint Jerome. 


XVII, 62. 


7. Paduan or Venetan schcol, second half of 15th century, Saint 
Jerome, Sain’ Mare Magdelene, and Saint Catherine (No. 1163 
Staatliche Museen Gemaldegalerie, East Berlin): SUMUS RUGERII 
MANUS. In the 18: a century this painting was attributed to Roger 
(i.e., Rugeric) van der Werden; see Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 1, 
80-81, n. 3, and idem, The Early Flemish Painters (1st ed. 1857), 
London, 1872, 227223. Early modern scholars understood the 
inscription es "The hand of Summus Ruggeri," an otherwise 
undocumented name, but tentatively connected with a family of 
painters reco ded ir Venice n 1472 and 1473, Marco and Giovanni 
Ruggeri (e.g, P. Laoletti and G. Ludwig, "Neue archivalische 
Beiträge zur Geschichte der-venezianischen Malerei," Repertorium 
für Kunstwissenschesaft, »x11 1899, 443). Marco and Giovanni were 
then discovered to be Marzo Zoppo and his brother (the former 
always signed his work ZOPPO, but was usually described as 
Marco di Ruggero in decuments; see Armstrong, 323-335), thus 
leading to new attempt: at attribution. Testi, 11, 738, interpreted 
the inscription as “We are work of the hand of Ruggeri," and 
suggested the a:t-butior Giovanni Ruggeri, whose work is 
completely unknown. I. Kühnel-Kunze ("Zum Werk des Marco 
de Rugeri gen. Lo Zoppo,’ Zeitschrift für Kunstwissenschaft, 1, 
1947, 98-105 attributedithe painting to Zoppo, and suggested that 
the inscription shculd be mad as "We are by the hand of Rugeri 
S..." (SUMUS EUGERE MANU S... .). Her epigraphic and 
stylistic arge ments failed to convince, and the work was rightly 
dropped from Zop »o's oeuvre by Armstrong, 429, and E. Ruhmer, 
Marco Zoppo, Vicenza, 966, 93, n. 7. It is unlikely that the 
inscription refers t» an uncocumented Summus (a rare first name) 
Ruggeri anc an at-ributioa to Giovanni seems equally tenuous. 
The inscript on mæht alsc be interpreted as "The supreme [i.e., 
SUM(M)US hanc of Ruggeri’ (Marco Zoppo?). In any case, it 
would be hasty te conclude that this unusual and problematic 
inscription eriginzted with the unidentified artist. 


Non-Venetc exanæles 

Although our res. arch. was primarily restricted to paintings by 
Veneto artists, we have feund the following inscriptions outside 
the region. 


8. Francesco Framcia, Hcly Family (Berlin-Dahlem, Staatliche 
Museen): EARTEOLONM EI SVMPTV BIANCHINI MAXIMA 
MATRVM / HIC VIVIT MANIBVS FRANCIA PICTA TVIS. 
Francia’s Fumarzst tried and patron Bianchini probably 
composed tais dis3ch himself (see Gemäldegalerie Berlin: Katalog 
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der ausgestellten Gemälde des 13.-18. Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1975, 
157), 


9. Francesco Francia, Saint Stephen (Rome, Borghese Gallery): 
VINCENTII DESIDERII VOTUM. FRANCIE EXPRESSUM 
MANU. 
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Michelangelo and Nicodemism: 
The Florentine Pieta 


Valerie Shrimplin-Evangelidis 


A new interpretation of Michelangelo's Florentine Pieta argues that in the artist's 
identification with the figure of Nicodemus through the self-portrait he imposed, 
Michelangelo was representing himself as a Nicodemist. The Nicodemists, active 
in Italy in the 1540's and early 1550's, showed irterest in some of the ideas of the 
Protestant reformers but sought to act within che existing Catholic order, thus 
preventing schism in the Church. The hypothesis presented here reinforces the 
existing evidence of Michelangelo's involvement with the Catholic Evangelist Re- 
form movement in Italy. It also provides an alternative explanation for Michel- 
angelo's attempted destruction of the sculpture ia 1555. 


The poet Vittoria Colonna, Michelangelo's friend ard con- 
fidante, died in 1547.! Shortly thereafter the artist began 
work on a Pietà, intending it, as Vasari tells us, to grace 
his own tomb memorial.? It is the contention of this paper 
that Michelangelo's relationship with Vittoria Colonna 
might be of more significance for the work than simply 
heightening the artist's awareness of his own mortality and 
desire for salvation. 

The Pietà, now in Florence Cathedral (Fig. 1), is unusual 
in terms of the traditional iconography of the Pietà or the 
Lamentation, since it comprises four figures: the dead 
Christ, Mary and Mary Magdalene, and the dominant fig- 
ure of Nicodemus, who seems to tower over and embrace the 
group. The work poses two major questions. The first concerns 
Michelangelo's identification with Nicodemus through the 


I wish to thank the Art Bulletin's anonymous referee for valuable criticism 
and suggestions, and also Professor E. Rankin for helpful discussion. The 
financial assistance of the Human Sciences Research Council and a re- 
search grant from the University of the Witwatersrand are also gratefully 
acknowledged. 


1 On 25 February. The date of Michelangelo's meeting with Vittoria Co- 
lonna is usually set around 1535-36 (Tolnay, 1975, 184), but McAuliffe 
has recently argued in favor of a meeting when they were both at the 
court of Leo X, 1517-21 (D.J. McAuliffe, Vittoria Colonna. Her Formative 
Years as a Basis for Analysis of Her Poetry, New York, 1978, 47-49). 


2 Vasari, 218: cf. Condivi, 239. Vasari also provides the evidence :or dat- 
ing the work since it appears in the first edition of the Lives (1550), the 
draft of which was completed by 1547 (T.S.R. Boase, Giorgio Vasari. The 
Man and the Book, Princeton, 1979, 45). 


3 Vasari, letter to Michelangelo’s nephew Lionardo, dated 18 March 1564 
(K. Frey, Der literarische Nachlass Giorgio Vasaris, Munich, 1930, No. 
CDXXXVI; passage quoted by Pope-Hennessy, 339). Vasari refers to Mi- 
chelangelo's intention to use the sculpture for his own tomb in S. Maria 
Maggiore, and adds that this intention was also known to Daniello (Vol- 
terra), Cavalieri, "e molti altri suoi amici." 


* Vasari, 243-244. Also referred to at 281-282; it was obviously still intact 
in the reign of Pope Julius III (1550-55). 


5 Other versions of the theme by Michelangelo are the Pieta (St. Peter's, 
Rome), 1498-99; the Pieta, presentation drawing for Vittoria Colonna 
(Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, Boston), 1540-47; and the Rondanini 


self-portrait that Vasari says he imposed on that figure (Fig. 
2)? The second relates to the reasons for Michelangelo's 
stranze attempt to destroy the work in 1555, after having 
worked on it intermittently for at least eight years.‘ 

In comparison with Michelangelo's other versions of the 
theme, the Florentine Pietà stands apart. His earlier Pietà 
in St. Peter's (1498-99), for example, adheres more closely 
to a recognized tradition of the devotional image. His later, 
Rondanini Pietà, while unusual in composition, also limits 
the fizures to Christ and Mary. The Florentine Pretà, with 
the inclusion of extra figures, perhaps has additional over- 
tones of the Lamentation or the Descent from the Cross. 
This extended theme is far more usual in painting/ than in 
sculpture, and thus Michelangelo's expansion of the sculp- 
tured group, especially his inclusion of the tall hooded fig- 


Pietà (Museo del Castello Sforzesco, Milan), 1546-64. The painting of the 
Lamentation (National Gallery, London), ca. 1511, and the Palestrina Pieta 
(Accad2mia, Florence), 1550-60, are of very doubtful attribution. There 
are alsc a number of surviving sketches, perhaps for the sculptured works 
(Louvre and Ashmolean); see Tolnay, 1975, Nos. 232 and 251; also F. 
Hartt, Michelangelo's Three Pietàs, New York, 1975, 70-73. 


© See G. Schiller, Iconography of Christian Art, trans. J. Seligman, Lon- 
don, 1972. 11, 164-183, and L. Réau, Iconographie de l'art chrétien, Paris, 
1959, 11, 513-528. 


7 In Renaissance Italy, painted examples of the Pietà, Lamentation, or 
Deposition with large groups of figures include those by Fra Angelico 
(1436-40); Fra Filippo Lippi (1450's); Ghirlandaio (1473); his pupil Bar- 
tolommeo di Giovanni; Botticelli (1490 and 1495); Perugino (1495); Ra- 
phael (1507); Fra Bartolommeo (1515-16); Rosso Fiorentino (1521); An- 
drea del Sarto (1524); Pontormo (1526), and Titian (1525-30) (see Tolnay, 
1943-60 v, 86f., and J. Beck, Italian Renaissance Painting, New York, 
1981). Later works by Bronzino (1545); Vasari (1536, 1540, and 1548), 
and Salviati (1548) are discussed by M. Hall, Renovation and Counter- 
Reformation: Vasari and Duke Cosimo in Sta. Maria Novella and S. Croce, 
1565-1577, Oxford, 1979, 36f., and pls. 17-24. Vasari also painted a Cristo 
morto, -enuto da Nicodemo (now lost) for the Bishop of Vasona in 1551- 
53 (Vasari, 695). In sculpture, Bandinelli's group was made for his own 
tomb in direct emulation of Michelangelo's concept (1555-59) and the fig- 
ure at tre left is unquestionably Nicodemus (Pope-Hennessy, 58f., 364, 
and Vasari, v1, 188-189). Later painted versions by Titian (1559) and Car- 
avaggio (1502-04) are discussed below, nn. 16 and 79. 
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1 Michelangelo, Pietà, 1547-55. Florence, S. Maria 2 
del Fiore 


ure, which displaces the Virgin Mary in importance, seems 
to be significant. Debate has raged over the identification 
and meaning of ‘his figure supporting Christ, and agree- 
ment has rot been reached that it represents Nicodemus, 
in spite of both Vasari's* and Condivi's? assertions to that 
effect. The figure's identification as Joseph of Arimathea 
has also been proposed. In 1964 Stechow examined the 
problem in depth in a paper entitled "Nicodemus or Joseph 
of Arimathea?", but was unable to resolve the issue con- 
clusively.!° He pcints out the discrepancies in different ref- 
erences to the figure showing that few reasons are given 
for the varvations. In traditional iconography, he notes, Jo- 
seph is mcre often placed at Christ's head, while Nicode- 
mus handles the nails and crown of thorns, but these po- 


5 Vasari, 217 

? Condivi, 227. 

I Stechow, 289-302. Stechow weighs both sides of the argument, but the 
scales appear to tip m fawor of Nicodemus (p. 298). 

!l For exampse, Tolray, x, 1960, 86f. and 150; cf. Tolnay, 1975, 119; L. 
Murray, Michelangeio, London, 1980, 200; H. Hibbard, Michelangelo, 
London, 1975, 280f. See also Stechow, n. on p. 289. 
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Detail of Fig 1 


sitions are often reversed. Nicodemus more often wears 
headgear than does the usually bare-headed Joseph of Ari- 
mathea. Stechow also proposed an apocryphal tradition, 
which refers to the lamentation of Mary, the Magdalene, 
and Joseph as a possible source for the group, but he con- 
cludes that the biblical references to Nicodemus seem better 
matched to Michelangelo's interpretation. He stresses Va- 
sari's and Condivi's unequivocal identification of the figure 
as Nicodemus. 

Some authors acknowledge the problem that Stechow 
discusses." A few, such as Steinberg, conclude in favor of 
Joseph of Arimathea, but without presenting a detailed ar- 
gument.! On the whole, however, most art historians have 
followed Vasari and Condivi in identifying the hooded fig- 


12 Steinberg, 1968, 345. No argument in favor of this conclusion is pre- 
sented other than the author's admittedly uncertain reading of Stechow 
(as in n. 10). It is interesting to note that Liebert, n. on p. 397, acknowl- 
edges the figure as Nicodemus for the same reason, namely his reading 
of Stechow, who, according to Liebert, "convincingly concluded Nico- 
demus." Hartt (as in n. 5), 73, also favors Joseph, because of the "inac- 
curacies of Vasari and Condivi," whose testimonies are, however, ac- 
cepted elsewhere. 
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ure as Nicodemus," and there seems little reason to doubt 
the evidence of Vasari and Condivi on this point. Although 
their views elsewhere are not totally reliable, in the case of 
Michelangelo, and the events with which they were per- 
sonally acquainted, it seems inappropriate to ignore them 
without sound evidence to the contrary. Vasari's testimony 
is particularly important since he provides us with the 
source for Michelangelo's own features in the face of Nic- 
odemus (letter from Vasari to Lionardo Buonarroti, dated 
18 March 1564)" and also for the artist's attempt to destroy 
the work in 1555.55 These parts of Vasari's evidence have 
not been questioned by art historians, and there is not suf- 
ficient reason to prefer conjecture to Vasari's identification 
of the hooded figure as Nicodemus. 

The inclusion by artists of portraits or self-portraits in 
major works is not uncommon in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
century in Italy, but artists usually depicted themselves (or 
donors) in the guise of minor figures — bystanders at the 
Nativity or Crucifixion — rather than as major protago- 
nists. The tradition is thus more common in painted group 
scenes than in sculptured works.’ It would seem out of 
character for Michelangelo simply to follow an established 
convention here. We know from his attitude to portraiture 
in general, and his other well-known self-portrait in the 
flayed skin of the Last Judgment (1533-41), that such an 
inclusion is more likely to be significant than incidental." 
An interpretation of Michelangelo's spiritual identification 
with Nicodemus through the self-portrait may be con- 


13 For example, L. Goldscheider, The Sculptures of Michelangelo, Lon- 
don, 1940, 21 (who quotes H. Thode, Michelangelo und das Ende der 
Renaissance, Berlin, 1962, v, 278, who "sees no reason for doubting Va- 
sari's statement"); J. Wilde, Michelangelo. Six Lectures, Oxford, 1978, 
181; H. von Einem, Michelangelo, London, 1959, 244; R. Schott, Mi- 
chelangelo, London, 1964, 239-242. Pope-Hennessy, 338; Hartt, 55; U. 
Baldini in M. Salmi, ed., The Complete Works of Michelangelo, London, 
1965, 135-140; R. Salvini, The Hidden Michelangelo, London, 1978, 173; 
Murray, 216; Liebert, 397. 


14 See above n. 3. 
1S Vasari, see above n. 4. 


lé A tradition of identifiable portraits in the figures of Joseph or Nico- 
demus appears in painted examples of the subject. For example, the Ni- 
codemus of Fra Angelico's Deposition is held to be a portrait of Miche- 
lozzo (Stechow, 300). This particular identification seems to derive from 
an association between Nicodemus and sculptors, since, according to leg- 
end, Nicodemus was thought to have carved the Volto Santo, the famous 
wooden miraculous image of Christ preserved at Lucca. Michelangelo, 
so far as we know, never visited Lucca, and thus such a tradition cannot 
really be claimed as his inspiration. A theological association seems far 
more likely. Subsequent portrayals of artists in the guise of Nicodemus, 
such as Titian's in his Prado Entombment, 1559, also intended for his own 
tomb, can be read as similar to Michelangelo's in significance. Caravag- 
gio's Entombment, 1602-04, includes a figure of Nicodemus, which curi- 
ously seems to bear Michelangelo's features (Stechow, 301-02). See below 
n. 79. 


7 Michelangelo's lack of interest in portraiture is well known. The cir- 
cumstances of the two generally accepted self-portraits (the Nicodemus 
and the Flayed Skin) may be usefully compared. In both cases, the in- 
clusion of the self-portrait seems to be highly significant, reflecting spir- 
itual and religious feelings. The flayed skin apparently alludes to the leg- 
end of the flaying of Marsyas, popular among the Neoplatonists (E. Wind, 
Pagan Mysteries of the Renaissance, New Haven, 1958, 142-147). For the 
Christian Neoplatonist, the flaying is an ordeal of purification in which 


nected with the biblical role and contemporary interpre- 
taticn of the figure. 

Biblical references to Nicodemus are few. He was a 
Pharisee and “ruler of the Jews" who came to Jesus by night 
(John 3:1-21) to learn his teaching. His spiritual anxieties 
about death and salvation appear similar to those expressed 
by Michelangelo toward the end of his life. ?^ Nicodemus 
had difficulty understanding Christ's teaching that "except 
a men be born again, he cannot see the Kingdom of God" 
(v.3). Jesus taught him how man was to be reborn of the 
spirit (v.5) for, "That which is born of the flesh is flesh and 
that which is born of the spirit is spirit" (v.6). The contrast 
between flesh and spirit, the death of the one and the im- 
mortality of the other, is an idea emphasized by the Chris- 
tian Neoplatonists and frequently expressed by Michel- 
ange o in his poetry.” It is also an idea likely to have been 
in Michelangelo's thoughts following the recent death of 
Vittcria Colonna. 

Christ’s teaching "of Heavenly things" to Nicodemus 
continues (from v.15) as he explains: "For God so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life." Thus the message received by Nicodemus from Christ 
and an idea implicit in this text is that of justification by 
faith alone. The expression of this concept elsewhere in the 
art as well as the poetry of Michelangelo has been widely 
acknowledged.” Michelangelo's spiritual identification with 
the biblical figure of Nicodemus and the figure's biblical 


the Christian is wrenched free of his earthly form, of his flesh, in order 
to be reborn in spirit alone. The ugliness of the outer man is thrown off 
to reveal the inner beauty of the soul. This fits in well with what we know 
of Micaelangelo's approach to religion; cf. his letters to Vittoria Colonna 
(Ramsden, 11, 237-243) and also his various poems referring to the agony 
of mortal man before spiritual resurrection (C. Gilbert, Complete Poems 
and Se'ected Letters of Michelangelo, Princeton, 1980, Nos. 150 and 159). 
Compere also Steinberg's description of the flayed skin as "a dejected 
sheath lacking body," which thus appears inappropriate (L. Steinberg, 
“Michelangelo's Last Judgment as Merciful Heresy,” Art in America, No- 
vembe-/December 1975, 52). 


18 John 3:1-21; John 7:50 and John 19:39. Nicodemus later assisted in the 
preparation of Christ's body for burial. The Apocrypha! Gospel of Ni- 
codemus (see M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament, Oxford, 
1969, €4-146) was known in Italy at the time (Stechow, 298) and may be 
viewed as another important source. It places an increased emphasis on 
the role cf Nicodemus and of his bravely interceding for Christ at his trial 
before the Crucifixion. 


1? See esp. the psychological interpretation of Michelangelo by Liebert, 
chap. 20, and the interpretation of Michelangelo's poems by R. Clements, 
The Pcetry of Michelangelo, London, 1966, chaps. 11 and 17. 


20 [t has been argued that Ficino's influence was responsible for the adop- 
tion of the doctrine of the immortality of the soul as dogma by the Cath- 
olic Church at the Fifth Lateran Council (1513) (see N.A. Robb, Neopla- 
tonism oj the Italian Renaissance, London, 1935, chap. 3; P. Shorey, 
Platonsm Ancient and Modern, Berkeley, 1938, chap. 5; and P.O. Kris- 
teller, The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino, New York, 1943, chap. 15, 324- 
50). Fo- Michelangelo's expression of such ideas, see n. 17 above. 


?! See esp. Tolnay, 1975, 104f.; Steinberg (as in n. 17) and M. Hall, "Mi- 
chelangelo's Last Judgment: Resurrection of the Body and Predestination,” 
Art Bulletin, tvi, 1976, 85-92. For references in Michelangelo's poetry, 
see Clements (as in n. 19), 41ff., 120-126, and Gilbert (as in n. 17), Nos. 
162, 283, 300. 


significance hus suggest that Nicodemus would be a par- 
ticularly apt {gure to double as Michelangelo in the sculp- 
tor's funerary monument. Michelangelo's possible aware- 
ness of such doctrines has also been traced through Vittoria 
Colonne anc, thrcugh her, to the Viterbo circle known as 
the Spiritual. Thisgroup included such well-known figures 
as Cardinals ?ole, Morcne, and Contarini and Bernardo 
Ochino, leacer of the avstere Capuchin order of Francis- 
cans.” Their ideas. collectively, were derived in the main 
from the wri ings cf the reformer Valdés, of Spanish origin, 
who was active in Rome, Naples, and Viterbo in the 
15230 $.* 

The fact œ~ Michelangelo’s involvement, to some degree 
at least, with the Catholic Reformation has received much 
comment in the literature and does not need to be further 
argued here It has beer widely discussed in connection 
with many » his later works and in particular the Last 
Judgment. D= Tolnay ^ dwells at length on the idea, as does 
Redig de Campos. 5 Clements% seeks evidence for Michel- 
angelo's inte est in reforrring ideas, especially in the poetry. 
De Maio's detinitive wor- assesses Michelangelo's thinking 
in the histor cal centext >f the Counter-Reformation, and 
other writers like Salmi, Salvini, Hibbard, Murray, Liebert, 
and Von Eirem also dwell extensively on Michelangelo's 
connections with the Viterbo group and Valdésian 
thought.” T «s is largely traced through his links with Vit- 
toria Colonna anc often based on his apparent adherence 
to the concept of justifieation by faith. In a well-known 


22 For background on the Catholic Reformation in Italy, see Brown; F.D. 
Church, The Itdan Rejormers, 1534-64, New York, 1932; H. Daniel-Rops, 
The Catholic Formation, Loadon, 1962; A.G. Dickens, The Counter- 
Reformation, Landon, 1968; F.O. Evennett, The Spirit of the Counter 
Reformation, Cambridge, 1968-B.J. Kidd, The Counter-Reformation 1550- 
1600, London, 933; S. Ozmer-, The Age of Reform, New Haven, 1980. 
For Cardinal Fo.e, see Fenlon passim; for Ochino, see R.H. Bainton, 
Bernardino Ociino; Esule e riformatore senese del cinquecento, Florence, 
1940; and idem The Travail of Religious Liberty, London, 1953, chap. 6. 


23 For Valdés, == J. Nieto, Juen Valdés and the Origins of the Spanish 
and Italian Refarmation, Geneva, 1970; Fenlon, chap. 5; Williams, 529- 
536; and A.J. schutte Pier Paolo Vergerio. The Making of an Italian 
Reformer, Gen va, 1977. Vald-sian ideas were especially popularized in 
the 1540's threuzh the Bemeficio di Cristo (1543) written by the monk 
Benedetto da Mantova in corr unction with Valdés's follower Flaminio 
(Fenlon, 69ff.). 3. Collett, Itaian Benedictine Scholars and the Refor- 
mation, Oxfor. , 1985, chap. ë, includes a summary of it. See also the 
complete trans ript by R. Prebwski in J. Tedeschi, Italian Reformation 
Studies in Honer of Laelius Sorinus, Florence, 1965, 23-94; and E. Glea- 
son, Reform Theught im Sixtee=th Century Italy, Ann Arbor, 1981, chap. 
7. A first editio: of the Benefici di Cristo exists in the library of St. John's 
College, Cambrdge. The main heme is justification by faith and the same, 
Nicodemist, passage ot the Bibee is emphasized: John 3:16-18 (Prelowski, 
58). Vasari, vi. 271, Condivi 247, and the Dialogues of Francisco de 
Hollanda (1548 -onfirm the di-ect association of Michelangelo with Pole 
and the Valdésians, apart trom Vittoria Colonna. 


24 Tolnay, v, 1960, chaps. 1 ard 111; and Tolnay, 1975, 103-108, 114, and 
184f. 
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paper,? Steinberg assesses the possible expression of such 
ideas in the Last Judgment (completed 1541) as heretical, 
in spite of the fact that the Council of Trent did not address 
the doctrine of justification by faith alone until 1546 and 
did not condemn it as heretical until the decree of 13 Jan- 
uary 1547, rendered after six months' discussion.? In con- 
trast, Hall,? concentrating again on the Last Judgment, ar- 
gues for a position on Michelangelo's part that was in line 
with the stance taken by the Church at the time of the 
commission. 

It is important to bear in mind that members of the Vi- 
terbo group with whom Michelangelo was associated were 
not regarded as heretics and schismatics at this time. They 
were in close contact with the Pope, Paul III (1534-49), who 
had created them cardinals in 1536 with their reforms in 
mind and had confirmed the Capuchin Order the same 
year.” In 1537, these cardinals were included in the com- 
mission for the drawing up of the important report Con- 
silium de emendanda ecclesia, the specified aim of which 
was to reform the Church and thus prevent an irrevocable 
split between Catholics and Protestants.” Contarini headed 
this commission and he was also Papal Legate at the Col- 
loquy of Regensburg with the Protestants in 1541 — an- 
other milestone in the attempt to reconcile the two groups 
(on points of both doctrine and abuses). The basic theo- 
logical issue of justification by faith alone was, of course, 
a major stumbling block but, even at this date, many Cath- 
olic reformers in Italy still dearly hoped to prevent schism 


25 D. Redig de Campos, Michelangelo. The Last Judgment, New York, 
1978, chap. iv, sect. 5. 


26 Clements (as in n. 19). 


27 R. de Maio, Michelangelo e la Controriforma, Rome, 1978, esp. chaps 
1, 2, 3, and 9; Salmi, ed. (as in n. 13), 261-263; Salvini (as in n. 13), 139- 
142; Hibbard (as in n. 11), 254-263; 284; Murray, 1984 (as in n. 13), 155; 
Von Einem (as in n. 13), 158; Liebert, esp. chaps. 17, 18, and 20, and, 
most recently, A. Chastel, J. Shearman, et al., The Sistine Chapel. Mi- 
chelangelo Rediscovered, London, 1986, 200f. 


28 Steinberg (as in n. 17). 


2 G.R. Elton, Reformation Europe 1517-1559, London, 1963, 196f., and 
Fenlon, 195. Although, as Steinberg points out, such ideas in the Last 
Judgment were "soon to become heretical," at the time of the completion 
of the Last Judgment they were not, and it is unlikely that Michelangelo 
would have deliberately gone against ecclesiastical authority (cf. Hall, as 
in n. 21, n. on p. 85). The fresco does not seem heretical, but rather a 
precise reflection of Vatican thought at the time, which was strongly in- 
fluenced by Catholic Reformers and hopes for compromise. Until the 
Council of Trent condemned the theory, it was not officially excluded, 
and, for Catholics, it had its basis in Augustinian and Thomist doctrines; 
Fenlon, 137f. (Church, as in n. 22, 2, argues that Ficino was a source for 
Luther's justification by faith.) 


30 Hall (as in n. 21). 
31 Elton (as in n. 29), 183-186. Also Pastor, x1, 94ff. 
32 H. Jedin, History of the Council of Trent, Edinburgh, 1957, 1, 424-427. 
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in the Church.” 

This phase of the Catholic Reformation should be dis- 
tinguished from the later phase of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion. In the 1530's and early 1540's, the so-called movement 
of Italian Evangelism included men who evidently favored 
some of the current reforming ideas. They wanted to re- 
form the Church from within and thereby bring the Prot- 
estants back into the fold. Many looked to a Church Coun- 
cil (eventually held at Trent, 1545-47, 1551-52, and 1562- 
63) as the means to solve the religious dilemma. By con- 
trast, the later, militant phase of the Counter-Reformation 
gathered momentum from the 1540's under the direction of 
men like Cardinal Carafa (later Pope Paul IV, 1555-59) and 
sought to fight and forcibly to suppress the Protestant 
heresy. 

The main doctrinal interests of Italian Evangelism as ex- 
pounded by Valdés and his followers have been outlined 
by Jung.“ Among these were a preoccupation with the 
question of salvation through Christ's sacrifice, a lack of 
confidence in the efficacy of good works alone, and an em- 
phasis on the supremacy of faith. Elsewhere, Jung dis- 
cusses the direct role of Vittoria Colonna in this movement, 
and Bainton also accords her a great deal of attention as 
one of its major proponents and the link between Michel- 
angelo and the group.* Although the concepts of members 
of this group did have some affinity with certain aspects 
of Lutheranism, it is important to remember that Sola- 
fideism was also an Augustinian idea and, for members of 
the Catholic Reformation, Augustine in the fifth century, 
not Luther, was the source of this doctrine. Also, for this 
group, there was never any question of setting up a rival 
church and thus of schism with Rome. The group itself saw 
the movement as by nature transitory. (It would cease to 
be necessary once the Church was reformed.) The problem 
was that in such times any reformer who paid attertion to 
anything other than the letter of Roman Catholicism ran 
the risk of being labeled Lutheran and heretic. The Italian 


33 Pole's stance on justification by faith is discussed by Fenlon, esp. 53f., 
96-97, 174-194, and 200-208. Pole's famous advice to Vittoria Colonna, 
"to believe as if her salvation depended upon faith alone and to act on 
the other hand as if it depended on good works" (Fenlon, 96), is typical 
of the Catholic Reformers' attempt to find a solution amenable to all par- 
ties concerning this dilemma. This was not, however, just a frightened 
reaction to Protestantism and an attempt to achieve reconciliation in the 
face of hardening divisions, but also a genuine movement in itself to re- 
form the Church. Contarini's proposal of "Double Justification" at Re- 
gensburg, 1541, is dealt with bv Fenlon, 54f.; see also O.M.T. Logan, 
"Grace and Justification: Some Italian Views of the Sixteenth and Early 
Seventeenth Centuries,” Journal of Ecclesiastical History, xx, 1, 1969, 69f., 
and M.W. Anderson, “Luther's Sola Fide in Italy, 1542-51," Church His- 
tory, XXXVIII, 1969, 17-33. 


34 Jung, 1953. 


35 Compare E. Gleason, “On the Nature of Sixteenth Century Italian 
Evangelism,” Sixteenth Century Journal, 1x, 3, 1978, 3-26; A. Schutte, 
“The Lettere Volgari and the Crisis of Evangelism in Italy,” Renaissance 
Quarterly, xxviii, 1975, 639-688, esp. 662; and G.R. Elton, ed., New Cam- 
bridge Modern History, u: The Reformation, Cambridge, 1958, chap. 
viii: "Italy and the Papacy” by D. Cantimori. 


36 Jung, 1951, 158: "She was neither Protestant in the same sense of the 
Reformers, nor Catholic in the sense of the Counter-Reformers. . . . She 


evangelists, however, wished to act within the existing ec- 
clesiastical order and embraced a wish to return to the ear- 
lier, purer forms of Christianity, freed from those trappings 
and abuses of the later Middle Ages and Renaissance which 
had brought so much criticism.” In sum, the main emphasis 
of the Catholic Reform movement lay on an intense spir- 
ituality — hence they were known as the Spirituali. What 
is of special significance for our argument is that members 
of this group were also known as "Nicodemists." 

Nicodemism was the term used to describe a particular 
Catholic Reform group in Italy in the mid-sixteenth cen- 
tury. Cantimori has written: "Among those I-alians of the 
sixteenth century who accepted the doctrines of the Prot- 
estarts, the heretics or Valdésians, there were many who 
assumed an attitude that was largely practical, though it 
was occasionally provided with a rudimentary justifica- 
tion. This attitude was called Nicodemism.”* This move- 
ment, Cantimori explains, although seeking reform of the 
Church, never questioned obedience to Rome and could 
never tolerate Lutherans or Calvinists because their action 
had precipitated a split in the Christian Church. Thus, while 
being in favor of reform and adhering to ideas partly shared 
by the Northern reformers, they continued to remain mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church and to conform »utwardly to 
Catholic rites.” 

Information about the Nicodemists is rather scanty.*° The 
term "Nicodemist" or "Nicodemite" was propagated by 
Calvin himself from the name of the Pharisee cf the Gospels 
who visited Jesus only by night for fear of discovery.*! Such 
peorle who secretly adhered to doctrines outlawed by the 
Catholic Church and concealed Protestant sympathies be- 
hind an outward show of conformity were, according to 
Calvin, like Nicodemus, whose secretive behavior deval- 
ued Christianity — the religion of light and -ruth. To the 
Nicodemists themselves, however, the stance was not a 
cowardly one, for Nicodemus was an honorable man. At 
the Crucifixion, he behaved as a faithful and courageous 


was a true representative of Evangelism.” R.H. Bainton, "Vittoria Co- 
lonna and Michelangelo,” Forum, 1x, 1, 1971, 35-41, repr. nidem, Women 
of the Reformation in Germany and Italy, Minneapolis, 1971. See also P. 
Partner, Renaissance Rome, 1550-1559, Berkeley, 1976, 217-222; H.A. Enno 
van Gelder, The Two Reformations in the Sixteenth Century. A Study of 
the Religious Aspect and Consequences of Renaissance dumanism, The 
Hague, 1964, 92-105. 


37 Bainten (as in n. 36), 40: "He [Michelangelo] was in lire with a general 
tendency of the Catholic liberal reform to restore primitive Christianity." 
Also idem, Early and Medieval Christianity. Boston, 19€2, 180f. Fenlon, 
chap. 1, describes the phenomenon as a return "ad fontes" — to the Bible 
and earlv Church Fathers. 

38 Cartimori, 244. 

39 Ibic., 244-245; Fenlon, 20. 

40 Brown, 173; Cantimori, 244-265; Cantimori in Elton (as in n. 35); idem, 
Eretic. italiani del cinquecento, Florence, 1959, esp. chaps. xiv and xxxii; 
Collett (as in n. 23) 11f.; Eire, 1979; Fenlon, 20-21, 33, 220-222, and 264- 
266; Jang, 1953, 519; Ginzburg; Nieto (as in n. 23), 166, 181; Ozment (as 
in n. 22), 356-357; Partner (as in n. 36), 214-217; Schutt2, 1975 (as in n. 
35), 641 and nn. 646-647, 674; Schutte, 254, 267; Williams, 519, 577-579, 
598-605. 


41 Cantimori, 244; Eire, 47. 


Christian. This type of behavior, like that of Nicodemus, 
was strengthened by its scriptural foundation.? Disagree- 
ing vehemently with Calvin over the necessity of splitting 
the Church, but a: the same time having genuine aims of 
reform, the Nicedemists adopted their name as an honor- 
able and preud defense.* 

The precise origin of the term Nicodemite is difficult to 
ascertain. Calvin's majo: treatise against the Nicodemites 
was written in French in 1544.“ In it, he ascribes the cre- 
ation of the name :o the reformers themselves, which sug- 
gests they adcptec the rame because of its positive asso- 
ciations with Scripture, reform, and justification by faith, 
rather than because of the negative associations with se- 
crecy. Nevertheless, it is primarily through Calvin's attacks 
on the Nicodemist: that information can be gleaned of their 
existence. Calvin's treatise was not published in Latin until 
1549 with a view te its dissemination in Italy,‘ but this does 
not preclude Michelangelo's knowledge of it in 1547 since 
there were very strong links between the French reformers 
and reform circles in Italv.** In addition, Calvin had written 
other letters and treatises attacking the Nicodemist stand 
of compromise as early as 1536.4 Other evidence also sug- 
gests that the term crigirated earlier, and described a com- 
mon attitude among Catholic reformers throughout Europe 
as early as the 1520's and thirties.** Eire concludes: “By 1532 
the use of the term was apparently widely accepted. . . . 
The figure ef Nicedemus was widely recognized and var- 
iously employed in reference to dissembling behavior dur- 
ing the early years of the Reformation." ^ Most significant 
for the Italian connection is Calvin's mysterious and se- 
cretive visit to Italy. Williams actually proposes that "The 


42 Eire, 46-47. It must be remembered that, at the Crucifixion, Nicodemus 
eventually appeared as a brave and courageous Christian. 


43 Ibid. 


44 Cantimori, 246; Fire, 47. The treatise is reproduced in Higman, ed., 
131-153. Here Calvin sums up by describing four types of Nicodemists, 
(1) those interested m materia profit as a result of a Nicodemist stance 
(pp. 136-138); (2) those who associate with the court and try to convert 
ladies of high birth (pp. 138-139); (3) those who reduce Christianity to a 
philosophy, full of Nenplatonic ideas (pp. 139-140); and (4) those who, 
especially among the-cemmon people, take the Nicodemist stance through 
cowardly fear (pp. 14C-141). The first three categories in particular seem 
ones that Calvin migh: well have considered applicable to Michelangelo. 


4 Cantimori, 246: anc Higman, ed., 42-44. 


4 Existing correspondence between the famous French Nicodemite Mar- 
guerite of Navarre ane Renée daughter of the French king and wife of 
the Duke of Ferrara, cenfirms ‘hese links. Correspondence also exists be- 
tween Calvin and Marguerite, Calvin and Renée of Ferrara, and Renée 
of Ferrara and Vittoria Colonna (cf. Schutte). See also Bainton, Women 
of the Reformation ‘as in n. 3e) on Renée of Ferrara, Vittoria Colonna, 
Giulia Gonzaga, etc, and Higman, ed., 22-25. 


47 Calvin's traets agaimst the Nicodemist position of compromise, 1536- 
62, are listed by Eire, n. 3 on p. 45. Eire also discusses at length the 
references to earlier “Nicodemite” treatises such as Brunfels's Pandectae 
(1527), claimed by Ginzburg as a source for the ideology (Eire, 52f.). 
Calvin's lettersto Martin Luther and Melanchthon, both dated 21 January 
1545, also refer to the Micodemist stance; they are reproduced in J. Bonnet, 
ed., Letters of John Calvin (1st ed., 1858), New York, 1972, 1, 434-447. 


48 Eire, esp. 46-47 anc 69; Nieto (as in n. 23), 166, categorically states 
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first tract against the Italian Nicodemites was written in 
1537 while Calvin was among the Evangelicals at the court 
of Margaret of Navarre's cousin, Duchess Renée, in Fer- 
rara." As it happens, Vittoria Colonna spent "about ten 
months" with her friend the Duchess in Ferrara the same 
year.?! 

Dealing more specifically with the phenomenon of Nic- 
odemism in Italy itself, Cantimori? and Ginzburg? give 
clear indications of the existence of the group in Italy in 
the 1540's and 1550's. The phenomenon was related to the 
changing situation of the Catholic Reformation between 
the early and late 1540's, as mentioned above. Whereas 
Pole, Morone, and Contarini had previously exercised great 
power and influence at the papal court,* and Italian evan- 
gelism flourished, the position changed somewhat around 
1542.5 Valdés died in 1541, Contarini in 1542. The same 
year, Ochino disregarded a summons to Rome and fled to 
Geneva, converting to Protestantism. The foundation of 
the Roman Inquisition under Cardinal Carafa took place 
in July of 1542 and this marked the beginnings of criticism 
and even persecution of the Spirituali and Nicodemists.* 
It was at this time that the movement of Italian Evangelism 
was forced to become more secretive and to go, to a certain 
extent, underground. Its members were pursued by mili- 
tants like Carafa and his supporters, who feared the exis- 
tence of crypto-Protestants in Italy.” Although the Nic- 
odemist idea of secrecy became an increasing characteristic 
of the movement, it did not collapse after 1542. There is 
evidence for the continued flourishing of evangelism in It- 
aly for at least a decade after the watershed of 1542.5 Can- 
timori shows that this was the period in which its adherents 


that Valdés was a Nicodemite; Schutte, 254, cites a letter by Ochino, dated 
7 April 1543, in which he "frankly admitted that he had behaved in a 
Nicodemite fashion for several years"; the publisher Lodovico Domeni- 
chi was tried but let off by the Inquisition in 1548 for "having printed 
Calvin's Nicodemiana at Florence" (Brown, 173, and Cantimori, as in n. 
35, 264). 

49 Eire, 46. 

50 Williams, 602. 

*! Brown, 102, and K. Pfister, Vittoria Colonna, Munich, 1950, 100. W. 
Walker, John Calvin, the Organiser of Reformed Protestantism, 1509-1564 
(1st ed., 1906), New York, 1964, places Calvin's secretive visit to Italy in 
1536 (pp. 149ff.). This, nevertheless, still precedes Colonna’s documented 


visit and falls within the period of her close contacts both with Renée of 
Ferrara and Michelangelo himself. 


5 Cantimori, 247f. 

5 Ginzburg, passim. 

% See above p. 61 and nn. 31-33. 

55 Jung, 1953, 518. 

% Ibid., 518-519; Cantimori, 256; Fenlon, 33, 220f.; Schutte, 1975, 640. 
57 Jung, 1953, 518; Fenlon, 51f., 220f. 


58 Schutte (as in n. 35), esp. 645f. The very existence of the Lettere Volgari 
is cited as evidence: from the mid-1550's, the authors have a marked re- 
luctance to identify themselves, ibid., 674-676. Many Nicodemists con- 
tinued to regard Pole as a kind of patron at this time (Fenlon, 248). Can- 
timori (pp. 249-250 and 258f.) refers to the years 1513 to about 1542 as 
the period of "Evangelism proper" and the 1540's and 1550's as "the crisis 
of Evangelism" — in which "Nicodemism is the key." 
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chose to keep their true feelings hidden, often "employing 
an indirect or oblique manner of communication. * 

That Michelangelo at this time chose the figure of Nic- 
odemus, in the guise of his own self-portrait, for his own 
tomb memorial can hardly be regarded as a coincidence. 
It may well signify his involvement with the Nicodemist 
movement and may act as confirmation of his views on 
justification by faith — in line with the Catholic evangelist 
reformers and based on such texts as Christ's teaching to 
Nicodemus in John 3. Since the term was apparently well 
known and recognized by contemporaries, the expansion 
of the Pietà theme into a sculptural group including a dom- 
inating Nicodemus figure (with a recognizable self-portrait) 
could almost be regarded as a public statement of his views 
as much as an expression of his inner feelings or a secret 
sign to the initiated. Reading the work as an indication of 
Michelangelo's affinity with this sincere and genuine move- 
ment for reform within the Catholic Church, we are thus 
forced to look at the secondary problem of his attempted 
destruction of the work in a new light. 

If we are to accept that Michelangelo deliberately chose 
the role of Nicodemus 2s a symbol of his religious convic- 
tions and covert beliefs, this may well also provide us with 
the reason for Michelangelo's later attack on the sculpture. 
Concerning this, Vasari wrote, "He [Michelangelo] not only 
broke the group but would have dashed it to pieces if his 
servant Antonio had not advised him to restrain [him- 
self]. After years of work Michelangelo attacked the 


5? Quoted by Schutte (as in n. 35), 647. 


60 Vasari, 244. Details of the damage are shown by Hartt (as in n. 5), 85- 
87. 


61 Vasari, 244. 


62 Steinberg, 1968. Steinberg bases his interpretation of the sculpture and 
the reasons for Michelangelo's attempted destruction of the piece on the 
position he argues for the "missing leg." It is hard to believe that Mi- 
chelangelo would ever have considered "joining on” a limb, considering 
how widely this practice was despised (Wilde, as in n. 13, 181-184; Mur- 
ray, 216; Pope-Hennessy, 339. See also R. Wittkower, Sculpture, Pro- 
cesses and Principles, London, 1977, 118). It thus seems quite possible 
that any such "slung leg" (from which prints and copies were later made) 
was the work of Tiberio Calcagni, who had "immediately" removed the 
statue and reconstructed it with "I know not what new pieces," according 
to Vasari, 244. (Tiberio "added God knows how many new pieces" — 
according to G. Bull, ed., Giorgio Vasari, The Lives of the Artists, Har- 
mondsworth, 1971, 405.) This would also account for the leg's subsequent 
removal. A theory concentrating on the "missing" leg cannot by itself 
explain Michelangelo's attempt, attested by Vasari (n. 60 above), to de- 
stroy the whole group. 


63 Liebert, 397-407. This is connected with the rather evasive explanation 
given by Michelangelo himself. 

64 This dating is supplied by Michelangelo, letter to Lionardo Buonarroti, 
4 December 1555 (Ramsden, 11, 160, letter No. 408). This letter, and Nos. 
407 and 409, reflect Michelangelo's "many anxieties,” "confusion," and 
“unhappiness” late in 1555. 

65 See Fenlon, chap. 14 in general, for evidence of increasingly strict mea- 
sures taken against the Viterbo group from about 1551. 


66 Fenlon, 250. 


67 [bid., 276f. Cf. Cantimori, 263-264. Carnesecchi eventually chose death 
(1567) rather than flee north of the Alps to embrace Calvinism per se. 
The proceedings of his trial are a valuable source of information about 
Evangelism. 


sculpture, breaking the left forearm and hand and right 
forearm (these were subsequently repaired by an assistant). 
Christ's left leg also seems to be completely missing. It has 
been variously suggested that the mutilation occurred be- 
caus? of Michelangelo's dissatisfaction with the piece, tech- 
nically and aesthetically (Vasari)," because of a sudden 
awareness of its sexual connotaticns (Steinberg), or be- 
cause of impatience over the imperfection of an added piece 
(the eg), precipitated by his anxieties over the ailing Urbino 
(Liebert).9 Evidence suggests that tae damage was inflicted 
late in 1555 but before the death cf Urbino, on 3 Decem- 
ber. As has already been pointec out, from about 1542 
the Church had hardened its attitude toward reform. Dur- 
ing the later 1540's and more especially in the early 1550's, 
the Inquisition began to take measures against the followers 
of Valdés and Pole with almost the same vigor that it di- 
rected against the Protestants. After a temporary recon- 
ciliation between Pole and Carafa in 1553, their rivalries 
increased and Pole returned to England in 1554.59 Pole's 
chaplain Merenda fled the same year and Morone was 
eventually imprisoned.” In May 1555 Carafa was elected 
supreme Pontiff, Pope Paul IV.‘ In this cortext, Michel- 
angelo’s Pieta with its Nicodemist overtones may have 
seemed a liability and even a danger to its artist. Michel- 
angelo was, in the end, left unmolested by the Inquisition,” 
but it can plausibly be argued that his sudd2n attempted 
destruction of the piece was perpetrated in the face of the 
threat of Carafa and the Inquisition.” 


68 Pastor, xiv, 90f. 


6 Cf. Tolnay, 1975, 114: "Michelangelo remained faithfu to his religious 
ideas. He was almost the only representative of this liberal humanist Ca- 
tholicism to survive the establishment of the Inquisition. Out of all the 
public figures who had belonged to the circle of Valdés, Michelangelo 
alone was never bothered by the Holy Office. This privileged position 
was probably due to the universal admiration in which ais art was held 
and tc the fact that his great age and solitary life made him appear in- 
offens ve." Tolnay (ibid.) also refers to rumors accusing Michelangelo of 
heresy and to an anonymous letter of 19 March 1549 that contained the 
accusation "Lutheran." As pointed out above, the word "Luterani" was 
simply used as a term of abuse in 16th-century Italy anc applied to any 
non-conforming Catholic in a very generalized way. For Michelangelo's 
persor al relations with Carafa, see Vasari, 241-242; Paster, x11, 617, and 
Murray (as in n. 13), 204-207. Michelangelo did receive commissions from 
Paul IV Carafa but was generally put to work on the ‘ortifications of 
Rome rather than on extensive theological schemes (Vasari, 241). It was 
Paul IV who instigated the movement to destroy the Sistire Last Judgment 
because it was “shameless” (Pastor, x11, 617; Vasari, 241-242), and who 
appointed Pirro Ligorio as papal architect in Michelangelo's stead (Mur- 
ray, 204). Michelangelo was deprived, at ths time, of ofice and income 
(Vasari, 240; Murray, 207). 


70 Michelangelo’s evasive explanation for his destruction of the work ap- 
pears to be matched by his evasive behavier during Vasari’s visit while 
the work was in progress (Vasari, 281-282). The latter was evidently left 
with the impression that Michelangelo purposefully let fall the lamp in 
order :o prevent him from seeing the sculpture while he was working on 
it at right. It is difficult to ascertain Vasari's stance om contemporary 
religious issues, but he seems to have adhered to a saxe and standard 
Catholic position. (For example, in discussing the possibdity of heresy in 
the Assumption by Botticelli [or Botticini] for Matteo Palmieri, National 
Gallery, London, Vasari wrote noncommitally, "as to th truth of which 
do no: expect a judgment from me;" quoted by Boase, cs in n. 2, 145.) 


The Pieta was begun in 1547 during a relatively safe pe- 
riod when P»le aad the Spirituali continued to exercise great 
power and influeace. Indeed, Pole missed election to the 
Papacy itsel by a single vote in the conclave of 1549.* The 
Roman Inquisitiem had been relatively moderate during the 
1540's (under Paa HII and Julius III, 1550-55, who were both 
very close to Michelangelo).” By contrast, when, after the 
three-week rule cf Marcellus II Cervini, Cardinal Carafa 
was electec Paul IV on 23 May 1555, the atmosphere 
changed drama ically. Carafa immediately declared his 
main aim to be the suppression of heresy and false doctrine, 
and he announced his strict program of reform in his first 
consistory ef 29 May 1555.” Pastor writes: 


The very strict measures of the summer of 1555 were 
followed by o hers of a similar nature during the autumn 
and winter. . . . The terrible severity of the new Pope 
was shown ir an edict issued in the year 1555 which 
threatened truly draconian punishments, such as the gal- 
ley, hanging, scourging, loss of property and banishment 
for the abuses -hen prevalent in Rome." 


The electior of such a man to the Papacy would obviously 
be of great concern to those not totally in line with the 
Counter-Resormation, and it was soon evident that pro- 
ceedings we-e-w:dely taken by the Inquisition against “quite 
innocent persons’ and even bishops and cardinals as well 
as outright heretics. “An actual reign of terror began which 
filled all Rome with fear.” 


71 Pastor, xiii, 10-15 Fenlan, 227-229. 


72 Encyclopaedia Bréennica, London, 1974, v, 366; Pastor, 111, 6%., 216 
and idem, 1v, 90891 ^or Michelangelo's relationships with the pepes in 
this earlier period, 154D's to ca. 1555, see idem, x111, 333, and Vasari, 203- 
228 (esp. Julius III). 


73 Pastor, xiv, 176-17€ The great creation of cardinals in December 1555 
is taken as ind cative of Paul IV's intentions for strict reform. 


74 Ibid., xiv, 178. 


75 Ibid., xiv, 236-287; n. an p. 313; Partner (as in n. 40), 45f. and 224; 
L. von Ranke, History of the Popes (1st ed., 1834), London, n.d., 79-81. 
The situation iseomplicated by the fact that Paul IV's unpopularity caused 
the mob, en Fis death, to storm the Vatican and destroy most of the 
Inquisition's records. Others were removed by Napoleon in 1815-17 and 
the remainder are difficult of access (Pastor, x11, 507; P. Grendler, The 
Roman Inquisition and the Venetian Press, Princeton, 1977, xviii). How- 
ever, enough evidence does exist to show that burnings of heretics did 
start in Rome zs eary as June 1555 (Pastor, xiv, n. on p. 261). The places 
of execution (rhe Piazza Navona, the Campo di Fiore, and the Piazza 
Giudea; ibid., 260) wre sufficiently near Michelangelo's dwelling in the 
Macel de’ Corvi on the Palatine Hill (Ramsden, 11, map on p. 126) perhaps 
to cause him concern ‘or the fate of others with shared ideas as much as 
alarm for his cwn safety. 


76 Grendler (asin n. 75), 85-89. 
77 [bid., 89-107. 


78 G.R. Elton, “555: A Political Retrospect” in J. Hurstfield, ed., The 
Reformation Crisis, Landon, 1965, 72-82. See also Ozment (as in n. 22), 
259f. 


7 Although M chelanzelo had often expressed a desire to be buried in his 
native soil in Florence (R. and M. Wittkower, eds., The Divine Michel- 
angelo: The Florentine Academy's Homage on His Death in 1564, Lendon, 
1964, 10), the construction in Rome (1547-1555) of a large-scale work 
intended for h:s own tomb would indicate his wish for burial in Rome 
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Alongside Paul IV's use of the Inquisition, the Index of 
Prohibited Books also became a major repressive instru- 
ment for the control of heresy.” It too gained momentum 
after about 1554-55 mainly under the instigation of Carafa. 
Works by Valdés and Ochino and also the Beneficio di 
Christi had been banned by the Venetian Index of 1549, but 
the official Papal Index of 1554-55 demonstrated an in- 
creasingly strict approach and confirmed the ascendancy 
of the militants at Rome.” 

In Europe in September 1555, the Diet of Augsburg con- 
ceded the principle of cuius regio eius religio among the 
states of the Holy Roman Empire, thereby marking as ir- 
revocable the dreaded split in the Western Church by ac- 
cepting the existence of both Lutheran and Roman churches. 
The division of Christendom between Catholic and Prot- 
estant was, in G.R. Elton's words, "the great fact of 1555’ 
and probably had a devastating effect on those Catholic 
reformers who had so long hoped for the prevention of this 
at all costs. These events and the prevailing atmosphere of 
1555, both in the measures taken by Pope Paul IV Carafa 
and the international situation, could well have brought 
Michelangelo immense disappointment as well as despair 
not only for his own situation but for others who shared 
it. Regret at the failure of the long-term efforts of the Italian 
Reformers to prevent the Protestant/Catholic split could 
have caused a mood of despair as much as a specific fear 
for his own safety. Perhaps, the failure also seemed to re- 
proach him as a Nicodemist for having not made a more 
open declaration of his beliefs. Such anxieties could well 


(especially considering the difficulties of transporting large-scale sculp- 
ture, known from the experience of the David; on which see R. Klein, 
Italian Art, 1550-1600: Sources and Documents, Englewood Cliffs, NJ, 
1966, 44). That Michelangelo's tomb was apparently to be at S. Maria 
Maggiore, Rome, is confirmed by Vasari (Vasari, v1, 188; Pope-Hennessy, 
364; and Stechow, 289). In spite of this, four letters survive that relate to 
Michelangelo's possible final return to Florence. In the first two, of early 
1555 (Ramsden, 11, Nos. 398 and 402, dated 11 May 1555 and 22 June 
1555), Michelangelo politely declined Duke Cosimo's offer to return to 
Florence, stating his involvement with St. Peter's as the reason. In two 
subsequent letters of 1557 (ibid., Nos. 433 and 436, May and July 1557), 
his mood appears to have changed, expressing a definite desire and de- 
cision to return to Florence, regret over the delay, and anxiety over the 
fact that the completion of St. Peter's was preventing him, but asserting 
that he would come as soon as possible. Evidently at some point between 
late 1555 and 1557, Michelangelo reverted to his previcusly long-held de- 
sire to return to Florence and to be buried in the family chapel at S. Croce 
(as in fact happened). This wish was confirmed on his deathbed (see Mur- 
ray, 211). In view of the association of the statue with his burial in Rome, 
it is possible that its attempted destruction was connected with the changed 
decision, to come to rest in Florence rather than in Rome — and that the 
decision, at this time, to return to Florence was precipitated by distress 
at the way things were going in Rome and the events of 1555. 

Just after Michelangelo's death, Vasari attempted to retrieve the Pieta 
from Bandini in order to place it on Michelangelo's tomb, as the artist 
had intended. The letter to Lionardo of 18 March 1564 confirms this and 
also indicates that Michelangelo's wish to use it for his tomb was widely 
known (quoted by Pope-Hennessy, as in n. 3, 339). This is the same letter 
in which Vasari positively includes the identification ef the self-portrait 
— i.e., it was written after the death of the artist, after the last session 
of Trent, and after the collapse of Evangelism and Nicodemism, and in 
a private communication, when it was presumably sate to do so. Cara- 
vaggio's later identification of Michelangelo and Nicodemus could be read 
as a cryptic reference to the same thing. (The Pieta did not reach Florence 
until 1674.) 
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have resülted in Michelangelo's sudden and forceful attack 
on the statue that signified these ideas, even if he was, hap- 
pily, prevented from destroying it entirely.” 

. It is hoped that this reading of Michelangelo's attempted 
destruction of the Florentine Pietà in the light of contem- 
porary historical and religious events will inspire further 
discussion. My suggestion that Michelangelo's identifica- 
tion with the figure of Nicodemus should be viewed within 
the context of contemporary attitudes toward the philos- 
ophy of Nicodemism implies a reciprocal reinforcement of 
the existing evidence of Michelangelo's involvement with 
sixteenth-century Italian evangelism. 


Valerie Shrimplin-Evangelidis is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Bristol, England, and currently pursuing postgrad- 
uate research at the University of the Witwatersrand, Jo- 
hannesburg. Her major interest is the intellectual 
background of Michelangelo's late works [University of the 
Witwatersrand, Johannesburg 2001, South Africa]. 
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the darrage mainly in the vicinity of Mar- and Christ's left arm would 
appear natural to an irrational attack initiated in a momert of stress or 
anxiety. We do not know what damage may have occurred in the areas 
of the s&atue that were subsequently repaiced by Tiberio Calcagni. It is 
important to remember that Michelangelo’: aim was to destroy the work 
completely. 


The Subject of Savoldo's Magdalene 


Mary Pardo 


Savoldo's admirable half-lergth Magdalene (first version dated ca. 1524) has been 
consistently regarded as a secularized, if mysteriously enticing, image of the saint. 
Here it is interpreted as a novel transformation of the Renaissance devotional 
image in light of John 20:11-18, and of narrative and formal developments in 
Falian painting of half-length format from the period 1475-1505. The formal as- 
rect receives an especially close analysis: Savoldo's approach to pictorial illusion 
can be shown to embody a poetic of the fictive that is dependent on the rhetorical 
model of Alberti, but ultimately based on widespread trecento formulations about 


roetry's relation to painting. 


In important respects, the essay that follows is a gloss on 
the strikirz asserticn with which Panofsky concluded his 
epochal contribution t» the study of perspective, "Die Per- 
spektive als 'symbclische Form": 


Througa the distinctive transferral of artistic objectivity 
to the sphere of he phenomenal, the perspectival view 
severs religious art from the realm of the magical, where 
the worx of artisitself the miracle-worker, and the realm 
of the dogmatic-symbolical, where it attests to or pre- 
dicts the miraculeus. But the perspectival view opens to 
religious art semething entirely new, the realm of the 
visionary, where the miracle becomes the beholder's im- 
mediate experience, in that the supernatural events break 
— as it were — into his own seemingly natural visual 
space, thus enabling him to apprehend directly their mi- 
raculous nature; ard perspective opens to religious art 
the realm ot the psychological in the deepest sense, where 
the miracle takes piace now only in the souls of those 
represented in the work of art. 


A partial outline ot this paper was delivered at the 1983 Annual Meeting 
of the College Art Asscciation in Philadelphia. The paper is dedicated to 
Charles Mi-chell, who hadkind words for it then. I have since benefitted 
from the goed acvice ard criticism of friends and colleagues; special thanks 
are due to &ndrea 3elland, Ann Peterson, Mary Sheriff, David Summers, 
Winifred Woodhull, amd the anonymous reader of the Art 3ulletin. 


1 See Panotsky, Yorträgæ der Bibliothek Warburg, 1924-25, 290-291, repr. 
in E. Pano&ky, Anfsdtze za Grundfragen der Kunstwissenschaft, Berlin, 
1964, 99-167. I thank Protessor Walter Cahn for his idiomatic transpo- 
sition of the ancnymoes typescript translation into English, a typescript 
available by permission ‘rom the Institute of Fine Arts, New York 
University. 

2 The variants — allin oil >n canvas — universally considered authentic 
are no. 103: in the National Gallery, London (in which the figure wears 
a silvery c »ak, in contrast to the other versions, where the fabric is 
golden); ne. 307 ia the Gemäldegalerie, Berlin (the only one that bears 


As Panofsky indicated, traditional religious imagery in par- 
ticular was utterly transformed by the Renaissance adop- 
tion of a "perspectival view," with its valorization of the 
individual beholder and his "natural" perceptual sphere. It 
is the consequence of this transformation that I wish to 
consider through a close reading of Giovanni Gerolamo 
Savoldo's half-length Magdalene — a cinquecento inven- 
zione whose interpretation hinges to an unusual degree on 
the particular, optically determined relationship between 
the individual viewer and the image. If it is approached 
both as a "vision" (in Panofsky's sense), and a virtual dem- 
onstration of pictorial artifice in the "perspectival" mode, 
Savoldo's painting sheds light on an entire dimension of 
Renaissance artistic thinking — the dimension, to be pre- 
cise, in which the perceiving subject and the object of his 
attention are both united and disjoined by a device of fic- 
tive projection. 

Savoldo's image survives in several autograph variants 
(Figs. 1, 2, 3), two of which include the ointment jar by 
which the saint is identified.? They are all thought to have 


Savoldo's signature); and Contini Bonacossi no. 17 in the Uffizi, Florence 
(on deposit at the Pitti Palace Meridiana). A fourth version, formerly at 
Warwick Castle, has been rejected as a "badly repainted copy" by Gilbert, 
493, cat. no. 104; its authenticity is tacitly admitted by Gould, 236, and 
in the Catalogue of Paintings, Berlin Picture Gallery, Berlin, 1978, 400, 
where it is considered the predecessor of no. 307 (but see also n. 16, below). 
The ex-Warwick painting was in the Leonard Koetser Gallery's exhibition 
cf Old Master paintings in the spring of 1971 (advertisement with color 
reproduction in Apollo, xci, April 1971, 83); in reproduction, the ex- 
ecution of the wall and attribute, the figure, and in particular the shawl 
(which is a true variant, not a copy of the others), seem wholly convincing 
— except, perhaps, for the lower right portions of the shawl. Discussion 
and analysis of the other Magdalenes may be found in Gilbert, 163-164 
(cat. no. 2), 171-172 (cat. no. 14), 175 (cat. no. 19), 367ff., 378-379, 390- 
391, 540-542, 546, 551-552, and 555-556 (for the latest revision of his 
dating). 
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1 Savoldo, Magdalene. London, National Gallery (courtesy the Trustees, National Gallery) 





2 Savolco, Magdalene. Florence, Uffizi (photo: Soprintendenza 
alle Gallerie) 


been painced sometime between 1520 and 1536.? In each 
version. the Mazdalene’s pose is the same: a contrapposto 
(underæored by the gesture of the arms) that sets the 
orientation of tae torso against that of the face, with its 
three-quarter turn toward the viewer. The figure's heavy, 
lustrous shaw. dominates the picture surface, and is the 
occasion for a virtuoso display of illusionistic skill. This 
reflecti-e enve-ape is both a magnet to the viewer's eye and 
a shielc blocking direc: access to the image's interior. Com- 
positiosally, it fulfills the double function of clarifying the 
volume-ri- extension of the pose while assimilating it — 
by breadth and simplicity of contour — to the plane of the 
canvas. The luministie rendering of the shawl adds a fur- 
ther leve! -o the play ot contrapositions: against the somber 


3 None o the pairtings bears a date, and opinions differ on the order in 
which they were produced. A. Boschetto, Gian Gerolamo Savoldo, Milan, 
1963, pl. 24. dates the Florence version to shortly after 1520, and the 
London versson (hes pl. 45) to before 1530, with the Berlin picture coming 
last — armorder aceepted in the Berlin catalogue (but with the ex-Warwick 
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3 Savoldo, Magdalene. Berlin, Staatliche Museen Preussischer 
Kulturbesitz, Gemäldegalerie (photo: Staatliche Museen) 


background, the fabric appears simultaneously fractured 
and bound together by an effect of momentary illumina- 
tion, which in turn offsets the suggestive shadow veiling 
the saint's face, whose gaze appears fastened on the world 
outside the picture. 

The figure's allure, its promise of interaction with the 
spectator, as well as its sheer sensory appeal, are appre- 
ciatively noted in the modern literature on the paintings. 
This same literature has posited an ambivalent or even sub- 
versive relationship between Savoldo's apparent subject (a 
female saint depicted, on the face of it, to satisfy a devo- 
tional purpose) and its mode of presentation. Already Va- 
sari had said of the painter that he was “capriccioso e so- 
fistico," fanciful and artful, and worthy of much praise for 


version inserted in the penultimate position). Gilbert dates them as fol- 
lows: Berlin, 1527-28; London, 1528-30; Florence, 1533-36. In Gli Uffizi: 
Catalogo generale, Florence, 1979, 472, the dates proposed by both Gil- 
bert and A. Venturi (1527-33) are cited for the Contini painting» 
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the work he undertook in minor genres.* For most of its 
recent interpreters, the seductive-seeming Magdalene is in- 
deed "capricious," but in the sense that Savoldo disre- 
garded the decorum governing traditional religious images, 
in order to pursue an essentially "naturalistic" vision of 
female enchantment. This view originated in the later nine- 
teenth century, when Savoldo's oeuvre was reconst:tuted 
after a period of neglect; it deserves a moment's attention, 
since it still dominates the discussion of the Magdalene's 
subject. 

The eighteenth century marked a drastic decline in Sa- 
voldo's critical fortune. Earlier, his work had enjoyed a 
stable reputation in the art-collecting circles of the Veneto; 
the Magdalene in particular was popular from the outset 
(as the authentic variants attest), and its fame lasted well 
into the next century: in his Maraviglie dell'arte of 1648 
Ridolfi identified the version then in Brescia as “a figure of 
the Magdalene — wrapped in a cloak, and holding the al- 
abaster jar — on her way to the Sepulcher, a famous paint- 
ing from which many copies have been made.'* No sig- 
nificant critical assessment followed Ridolfi's until Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle's description in 1871 of the Berlin variant 
(Fig. 3), which they accepted (perhaps because it is signed) 
as Savoldo's original formulation of the theme: 


The hour is sunset. The shape is that of a woman, young, 
warm, and impulsive. Her form, half-hid in a mantilla, 


4 Vasari, v1, 507: "Ma perchè costui si adoperò solamente in simili cose 
[nocturnes and cose di simili fantasie, delle quali era maestro], e non fece 
cose grandi, non si puó dire altro di lui, se non che fu capriccioso e so- 
fistico, e che quello che fece merita di essere molto comendato." For so- 
fistico's connotation of "artfulness" (derived from the cleverness of so- 
phistic argumentation), and its use by Vasari as a term of praise for artful 
inventiveness, see D. Summers, Michelangelo and the Language of Art, 
Princeton, 1981, 237-238, and 522, n. 14. See also n. 62, below, for a 
definition of painting as sophistic on account of its illusionism. On Va- 
sari's use of the term capriccio to designate artful and extravagant in- 
vention, see A. Rathé, "Le capriccio dans les écrits de Vasari,” Italica, 
LVII, 1980, 239ff. One model for Vasari's characterization of Savoldo seems 
to be Pliny's account of the too-diligent Protogenes, who painted little, 
and preferred more personal and playful subjects to heroic ones: "Aristotle 
used to advise the artist to paint the achievements of Alexander the Great. 
. . . The impulse of his mind, however, and a certain artistic capricious- 
ness [impetus animi et quaedam artis libido] led him rather to the subjects 
mentioned" (NH xxxv. 106). I associate the "non fece cose grandi" with 
this (rather than translating it as "he did not make large pictures") in light 
of Pliny's distinction between painters of major and minor subjec:s. The 
latter include the landscape, genre, still-life, and light-effect specialists (see 
NH xxxv. 112ff., and esp. 138). 


5 Gilbert, 207ff. and 495ff. 


6 Ridolfi, 1, 271: Savoldo left a worthy memory of himself in Brescia "in 
casa Averolda in una figura della Maddalena involta in drappo, col vase 
dell'alabastro, incaminata al Sepolcro, celebre pittura, dalla quale si sono 
tratte molte copie." 


glides round the corner of a ruin. The light just tips her 
nos? and leaves the rest of the face in gloom, the right 
hand concealed in the silk which it lifts to the chin. The 
left hand clutching the skirts, the furtive archness of the 
glance, the twilight in which the scene is shrouded, are 
full of mystery.’ 


The Berlin picture lacks the traditional ointment jar, whence 
its secular title. Comparing it to the one subsequently ac- 
quired for London (Fig. 1), Crowe and Cavalcaselle found 
the latter less “mysterious,” with its distant view of the 
Venetian lagoon, and the addition of "a table with a vase" 
(the ointment jar on a stone ledge!). By taking the London 
Magdalene as the earliest version, Adolfo Venturi restored 
the primacy of the religious subject in his volume of the 
Storia dell'arte italiana of 1928, but in ekphrastic passages 
destined to a long afterlife, he also certified the figure's sta- 
tus as a romantic invention along the lines of the Berlin 
variant.* 

The subsequent literature has echoed this characteriza- 
tion, at times dwelling on the figure's seductiveness, at oth- 
ers on its evocative surroundings, and usually dissociating 
the image from its religious pretext.? This has led to par- 
ticular assumptions about its patronage, most recently re- 
iterated by Monika Ingenhoff-Danhauser, who considers 
Savoldo's Magdalene a courtesan portrait, with the sitter 
in the guise of her repentant New Testament counterpart 


7 J.A. Crowe and G.B. Cavalcaselle, A History of Painting in North Italy, 
111, ed. T. Borenius, 2nd ed., London, 1912, 317-318. This treatment of 
the Magdalene is echoed in such casual references as W. Friedlaender's in 
Caravaggio Studies, 1955, repr. New York, 1969, 94, where — as often 
in the Savoldo literature — the issue is the artist's role as mediator for 
the Lor bard, and ultimately Flemish, components of Caravaggio's ver- 
ismo: bat for the “diminutive ointment jar . . . [Savoldo's Magdalene] 
might b» a romantically veiled beauty whom one could have seen in the 
streets of Venice." Friedlaender's characterization is based on G. Nicco 
Fasola, ‘Lineamenti del Savoldo," L'arte, xri, n.s. 11, 1940, 57. 


8 Venturi, 1x, iii, 764-765: "Later, in the Berlin painting, her form is almost 
lost in the silken rustling of the shawl; here it seems foursquare and sturdy 
beneath the silvery cloth, which now evens out, as on the shoulder, into 
broad planes of cold shadow and effulgent light, now again ripples like 
a sheet of water grazed by the wind on a moonlit night. And into mys- 
terious distances does the romantic landscape deepen around the figure 
who passes garbed in magical nocturnal splendors, concealing in the shad- 
ows her pensive eyes." (Venturi's actual cadences are untranslatable.) The 
reference to moonlight has made so deep an impression that it is cited or 
adapted in virtually every discussion of the Magdalene. 


? Boschetto (as in n. 3), text to pl. 24, exemplifies this outlook while dis- 
cussing the Florence Magdalene, his candidate for the first version (Fig. 
2): "The little ointment jar within an opening in the wall, at the lower 
left, most frequently has led to the subject being identified as a represen- 
tation o- the Magdalene approaching the sepulcher at daybreak. However, 
the marvellous figure in its cloak of greenish golden silk seems little enough 
moved and inspired by the hour's gravity." 





— but wea ing the cloa« prescribed by Venetian law for 
prostitutes going cut in public. ? This reading has the merit 
of addressing the socio-aistorical context, but it sheds no 
light on the Magaalene « position in the body of Savoldo's 
work, the balk of which s religious in subject." The artist's 
other religieus images typically evoke a poignantly rev- 
erential moed — associated, as in the Magdalene, with set- 
ting and time of day, bit always in a contemplative key 
appropriate to the subje-t. A nuanced reading of the Mag- 
dalene show d reccrcilei- apparent sensuality (which seems 
undeniable} with 5avolco's characteristically introspective 
approach tc devotional hemes. Most important, it should 
do so by ac-nowledging Savoldo's remarkable exploitation 


10 Ingenhoff-Canhäuser 59, 72, and nn. 71-74 (citing J.S. Held, "Flora, 
Goddess and -ourtesan," De artibus opuscula XL. Essays in Honor of 
Erwin Panofsky, New York, 961, 216, n. 81): the argument primarily 
depends on assimilating the geld or bronze tonality of most of Savoldo's 
variant shawl to the yellow sf the prostitutes’ official garment (though 
one would suspose the shape and material to be likewise relevant); no 
explanation isgiven for the fect that the London figure, which is among 
the finest, is cbaked ir white. Other possibilities should be checked before 
imposing on fhe saint a speciic 16th-century “uniform”: it is of interest 
that the liturg—al celcrs for the Magdalene’s feast were white and/or gold 
(the latter desznating tne Cortemplatives) until at least the late 15th cen- 
tury (see Sax r, 320-522). Inzenhoff-Danhauser’s study emphasizes the 
contributions of Leenardo.an 1 Titian, and focuses on the dialectical ten- 
sions arising f-om the confluemce of Christian, Classical, and secular types 
and meaningsin the standard image of the Magdalene. However, Savol- 
do's invenziore is conspicuou ly out of place in her visual documentation 
of the overlap between courtesan and Magdalene images: alone among 
the numerous half-length paiatings reproduced, it lacks the appropriate 
marks of carrality or secularty. In order to explain the figure's modest 
and introspec ive appearance. Ingenhoff-Danhäuser dates its invention 
unjustifiably ate (at the very nd of the 1530's, but preferably in the early 
forties), and exsociates it wit early Counter-Reformation demands for a 
penitent:al imagery. [cannot gree with this interpretation, though I con- 
cur with Ingehoff-Canhauser's criticism of T. Fomiciova's view of the 
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4 Savoldo, Con- 
tinence of Scipio 
(copy). Florence, 
private collection 
(photo: Kunsthis- 
torisches Institut 
in Florenz) 


of the means of pictorial illusion. 

[n his dissertation of 1955, Creighton Gilbert had already 
sought to free the Magdalene from association with cour- 
tesan imagery, arguing instead that it was adapted from a 
serving maid in Savoldo's lost Continence of Scipio, known 
through later copies (Fig. 4).? The saint's "air of the world" 
could thus be considered an accidental consequence of its 
derivation from a secular model. Gilbert eventually re- 
jected this hypothesis on chronological grounds; but else- 
where in his thesis he proposed a far more productive line 
of inquiry, addressing larger issues of representational 
strategy. Assessing Savoldo's innovations, Gilbert noted 
how "in synthesizing the figure-painting into a restricted 


Savoldo Magdalene as a pure genre image, in "Giorgione e la formazione 
della pittura di genere nell'arte veneziana del XVI secolo," Giorgione, Atti 
del Convegno Internazionale di Studio per il 59 Centenario della Nascita 
(Castelfranco Veneto 1978), Venice, 1979, 163. 


!! Gilbert, 444-445, gives a convenient tabulation of Savoldo's subjects. 


12 Gilbert, 368, but see also 363-368, 449-453, 516 (cat. 16bis), 544-546, 
and pl. 41. Marcantonio Michiel saw the Continence of Scipio in the An- 
drea Odoni Collection in Venice in 1532. Gilbert is responsible for iden- 
tifying it as the subject of our Fig. 4, which has been dated to the late 
16th century. In 1955, Gilbert did not attribute to a specific source the 
view of the Magdalene as a courtesan portrait; he may have had in mind 
observations akin to Friedlaender's in Caravaggio Studies (see above, 
n. 7). 


13 [n 1985 Gilbert changed his opinion (correctly, I think) about the dating 
of the Scipio and the Magdalenes, and dropped his initial argument for 
the latter's derivation from the former; see Gilbert, 544-545. I cannot help 
feeling uneasy with the Scipio in the form in which it has come down to 
us. The two principal figures in the foreground are unmistakably Sa- 
voldesque, but the three subsidiary personages, strung at equal intervals 
along a single background plane, are uncharacteristically arranged. The 
ineffectual silhouetting of the light-toned "Magdalene" against a light strip 
of background is especially curious, and suggests the possibility that the 
picture is, in part at least, a pastiche. 
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form, in widening the portrait out to a narrative implica- 
tion," the artist had narrowed the gap between :he two 
genres." In addition, he referred to the Magdalene, by anal- 
ogy with Savoldo's portraits, as "the transformation of an 
image into a story.” It is precisely this "narrative impli- 
cation" — already fully acknowledged in Ridolfi's seven- 
teenth-century remarks on the Magdalene — that will be 
taken here as a guide to the subject of Savoldo's invention. 

As will be seen, Savoldo's image gains in vividress and 
complexity once it is "read into" and recast as a story with 
the aid of the appropriate Gospel text. At the same time, 
the text is to be read in light of the image's mos: telling 
visual characteristics: the contrapposto structures (tonal no 
less than figural) articulating the composition. The in- 
terpretive remarks that follow primarily concern the visual 
reciprocity between the saint's shadowed expression and 
the shawl's incandescence — each, in its way, simultane- 
ously inviting and deflecting our entry into the figure's 
world, each reminding us of the difficulty of seeing clearly 
in conditions of excess, whether of darkness or light. Fur- 
ther, the significance of the chiaroscuro may be linked to 
the Magdalene's turning pose, which produces the illusion 
of a momentary gesture caught in the act of unfolding (so 
that the viewer finds himself engaging an event rather than 


14 Gilbert, 323. 
15 [bid., 376. 


16 The Berlin version — though it seems to bear an authentic signature 
— departs from Savoldo's usual descriptive care in the rather coarsely 
delineated background wall. Dr. Erich Schleier of the Staatliche Museen, 
Berlin, has kindly informed me that the painting was apparently restored 
in the 19th century, and is "covered by a heavy layer of discoloured var- 
nish," in addition to showing evidence of damage and abrasion in the 
figure's face (E. Schleier, letter of July 1988). Is it possible that the back- 
ground has been partly painted over, and that the ledge and ointment jar 
(and possibly a dawn landscape) lie concealed under the present surface? 
In support of this conjecture, I would call attention to a recently published 
late 18th-century etching preserving the appearance of yet another seem- 
ingly authentic Magdalene variant. R. Stradiotti, in "L'opera del Savoldo 
attraverso la grafica," Giovanni Gerolamo Savoldo, 132-133, reproduces 
and discusses Zocchi and Lorenzi's high-quality illustration (with an at- 
tribution to Veronese) of the Magdalene then in the collection of the 
Marchese Gerini in Florence. As Stradiotti indicates, the figure's shawl is 
extremely close to the Berlin version in the fluidity and disposition of the 
folds. However, the Gerini picture's setting is closest to the ex-Warwick 
version in the configuration of wall and landscape on the left side, and 
in the particular detail of an arched — rather than square — niche behind 
the saint's attribute. The most significant difference is the Gerini Mag- 
dalene's dawn sky, which (as Stradiotti notes) recalls the Uffiz: Magda- 
lene's. As I mentioned in n. 2, above, the ex-Warwick picture has been 
considered the predecessor to the one in Berlin — except that the shawl 
is terse and voluminous, as in the other versions. The Zocchi print fits 
neatly in the gap between these two. The links among variants support 
the likelihood that the Berlin Magdalene originally had a background more 
akin to the others. 


17 Savoldo's pupil Pino observed: "Messer Gerolamo of Brescia was most 
learned in this part: I once saw by his hand certain sunrises with solar 
reflections, certain nocturnes with a thousand most ingenious and rare 
particularities [alcune aurore con rifletti del sole, certe oscurità con mille 
discrizzioni ingeniosissime e rare], all of which render a truer image of 
things themselves than do the Flemish.” See Barocchi, 1, 134, and — for 
Savoldo's mastery of quadri di notte e di fuochi — Vasari, v1, 507. 


18 Inspired by Venturi's beautiful description (see n. 8 above), explana- 


a static figure). 

This momentary quality — which seems crucial to the 
"seductive" immediacy of the figure — is enhanced by an 
added detail of illumination in the two versions of the Mag- 
dalene that appear the best preserved and most consistent 
in quality, those in London and Florence (Figs. 1 and 2). 
Both include a natural light source — the sunrise — in the 
lancscape behind the figure: the saint's active pose is thus 
associated with a transitional time of day. Moreover, this 
faraway radiance appears in counterpoint to the strong light 
that shines on the figure from our side of the picture. The 
juxtaposition seems anything but accidental; in his era, Sa- 
volco was noted for his mastery of fugitive and unusual 
light effects." Like the coupling of shadow and light in the 
Magdalene, the distinction between ambient and figure il- 
lum:nation seems to invite something beyond a merely na- 
turalistic interpretation. 

Since I consider the light effects to be intrinsic to Sa- 
voldo’s theme, I will confine my remarks in the rest of this 
paper to the London and Florence Magdalenes (which for 
the present purposes may be treated as interchangeable). 
In both, the sunrise (especially in juxtaposition with the 
somoer ruin at the saint's back) can be broadly taken as a 
conventional allusion to the Resurrection.? In the London 


tions of the lighting on the Magdalene's shawl are generally limited to the 
suggestion that it comes from an (otherwise unaccounted-for) full moon. 
See, for instance, S. Freedberg, Painting in Italy: 1500-1600, Harmonds- 
worth, 1979, 343. 


19 The two paintings, with their nearly square format, have practically 
the same dimensions (London: 86.4 x 79cm; Florence: 84 x 77.5cm). In 
this trey are closer to one another than to either the Berlin (92 x 73cm) 
or the ex-Warwick (99.1 x 80cm) Magdalenes, which are more vertical. 
The London version is almost certainly the one recorded in the Averoldo 
Collection, Brescia, in 1620; see Gould, 236-237. The Florence version 
was acquired in 1932 by the Contini Bonacossi from the Giovanelli Col- 
lection im Venice; its earlier provenance is not noted in the Uffizi cata- 
logue. The London Magdalene, which is cooler in tonality, snows a view 
of the Venetian lagoon, with a sky in which sparse clouds float above the 
column of pale gold light visible through the mists at the horizon; the 
Florence picture is more somber, with a variegated sky over a rustic inland 
scene. Both backgrounds fall under Pino's category of aurore con rifletti 
del so.e, with the lower clouds becoming incandescent at the approach of 
the sua, and the higher ones, of a smoky hue, turning ruddy along their 
bottom edges. 


20 See D, Wilhelm, “Auferstehung Christi," Lexikon der christlichen Ikon- 
ographie. 1, Rome, 1968, 203: the sunrise is commonly associated with 
image: of the Resurrection from the 15th century onwards. The combi- 
nation of low wall and vaulted ruin in the Magdalene does not seem to 
have a counterpart in traditional Resurrection iconography. As a rule, the 
15th- «nd 16th-century scenes include Christ's sarcophagus (or some ref- 
erence to it), sometimes locating it in the excavated rock setting specified 
by the synoptic Gospels. Often this rock becomes an imposing cavern 
integrel to the topography of the garden specified by John 19:41. Savoldo 
alludes to the cavern setting in his several Lamentation scenes ‘see Gilbert, 
pls. 2, 38, 39); on the other hand, he depicts a ruined architecture of 
comparable scale and character to the Magdalene's in his Pesaro and Dub- 
rovnik Flights into Egypt (see Gilbert, pls. 30 and 73). Similar structures 
are silhouetted behind the figures in his Turin and Hampton Court half- 
length paintings of the Virgin and Child (Gilbert, pls. 32, 33), and his 
Milan and Rome Adorations (Gilbert, pls. 56, 64). In all of these paintings, 
the ruias are used to designate a rustic setting. More important. they evoke 
a symbolism of decay and renewal traditionally associated with Nativity 
and Infancy scenes, but not incompatible with the Resurrection theme. 


catalogue, Cecil Gould aas suggested that the Resurrection 
accourt in John 20 prcvides the likely Gospel source for 
Savoldo's image, since it alone has the Magdalene ap- 
proach the tomb anacccmpanied. The chapter opens as fol- 
lows: "And on the first day of the week Mary Magdalene 
cometh ea-ly, when it was yet dark, unto the sepulchre, 
and she saw the stone taken away from the sepulchre.'?! 

At frst sight this raises a difficulty, since the sunrise and 
the ointments destined for Christ's body are absent here, 
but presen: in the synootic Gospels, which give no special 
prominence to the Mazdalene. However, the image need 
not be taken as atextua illustration at the level of its literal 
furnishings — it is too highly compressed. The ointment 
jar is in any case the saint's normal attribute, while the 
dawn sky evokes the event without necessarily singling out 
a textual source. In visval terms, what shapes our response 
to the image, next to the illuminated shawl, is the mo- 
mentary quality of the pose, with its simultaneous inward 
rotation of the body and outward turn of the face. And 
this action provides the key to a narrative reading by sug- 
gesting a later pessage n the Gospel of John, verses 11-16, 
which tell of the events following Mary Magdalene's return 
alone to the tomo after having informed John and Peter of 
the removal ot Christ's body ‘late enough in the narrative, 
incidentally, fer dawn -o have broken). The scene is set in 
verse 11: 


But Mary s: ood a the sepulchre, without, weeping. 
Now as she was weeping, she stooped down, and looked 
intc the sepulchre, 

12. And she saw two angels in white sitting, one at the 
head, and one at the feet, where the body of Jesus had 
been laid. 

13. Trey sav to her: Woman, why weepest thou? She 
saith to them, Because they have taken away my Lord; 
and I kmow not where they have laid him. 

14. And when sh* had thus said, she turned herself 
back, and saw Jesus standing, and she knew not that it 
was Jesus. 

15. Jesus saith to her: Woman, why weepest thou, 


21 The Vulgate reade: "Una cutem sabbati, Maria Magdalene venit mane, 
cum adhuc tenebrae essent, ad monumentum; et vidit lapidem sublatum 
a monumente,” 


22 In the Vu gate. "Maria artem stabat ad monumentum for:s, plorans. 
Dum ergo fleret, inclinavit se, et prospexit in monumentum: 12 et vidit 
duos angelos in albss, sedertes, unum ad caput, et unum ad pedes, ubi 
positum fuerat cerpus lesu. 13 Dicunt ei illi: Mulier, quid ploras? Dicit 
eis: Quia tulerunt Dominum: meum: et nescio ubi posuerunt eum. 14 Haec 
cum dixisset, conwersa est retrorsum, et vidit lesum stantem: at non scie- 
bat qu'a lesas est. 75 Dicit 2i lesus: Mulier, quid ploras? quem quaeris? 
Illa existimans quia aortularus esset, dicit ei: Domine, si tu sustulisti eum, 
dicito mihi ubi posuisti eum et ego eum tollam. 16 Dicit ei lesus: Maria. 
Conversa illa, dicit ei: Rabboni (quod dicitur Magister)." 


23 The veiled hand pressed t» the eyes as a sign for weeping has an ancient 
Romar pedigree, and appea 5s repeatedly in Christian art of the later Mid- 
dle Ages; see M. Earasch, Gestures of Despair in Medieva! and Early 
Renaissance Art, New York, 1976, 11 (and n. 11), 23, and figs. 31, 44, 
47. Belting, 37 (fig. 10), anc 50 (fig. 20), reproduces two works — Man- 
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whom seekest thou? She, thinking that it was the gar- 
dener, saith to him: Sir, if thou hast taken him hence, 
tell me where thou hast laid him, and I will take him 
away. 

16. Jesus saith to her: Mary. She, turning, saith to him, 
Rabboni (which is to say, Master).” 


Twice in this passage (at verses 14 and 16) the Magda- 
lene, who had been peering disconsolately into the tomb, 
turns away to look at Christ, who has appeared behind 
her. The first time, it is uncomprehendingly; in the ensuing 
dialogue her error about Christ's identity is rectified by his 
affirmation of her own (Dicit ei lesus: Maria). At the sound 
of her name, she turns a second time and simultaneously 
expresses recognition, as if turning and understanding were 
the same process. Like her Gospel counterpart, Savoldo's 
figure has been crying: she holds a cloaked right hand be- 
fore the lower part of her face in a gesture clearly derived 
from a well-established convention for weeping mourners 
at the scene of Christ's death; but here the wrapped fist is 
not pressed to the eyes, and the saint gazes out as if ac- 
knowledging a momentary interruption.? The suspension 
of weeping, together with the turning pose, precisely il- 
lustrates the query, "Woman, why weepest thou," spoken 
successively by the angels and Christ, and followed by the 
phrases, "she turned . . . back . . . She, turning... ,” of 
the Gospel account. In keeping with the image's narrative 
pregnancy, its quality of duration, I would suggest that the 
painted Magdalene's turning represents both verse 14 and 
verse 16 in John 20, with the viewer imagining the temporal 
interval they bracket, in the course of which a mere gar- 
dener at the saint's back metamorphoses into a resurrected 
deity.” 

We might say, then, that the figures ambiguous and 
“veiled” facial expression is meant to register something 
unpaintable, a transition — from blindness to sight, from 
loss to restitution, from mortal to supernatural reality — 
that the viewer projects or constructs, prompted by visual 
metaphors suggestive of temporal unfolding: dark passing 
into light, the body turning on its axis, dawn spreading at 


tegna's Entombment engraving, and a Lamentation drawing by Jacopo 
Bellini — in which the gesture is used in a context of mourning directly 
relevant to the Magdalene. For a striking 15th-century Northern example 
of the gesture, see the Magdalene figure on the left panel of Roger van 
der Weyden's Vienna (Kunsthistorisches Museum) Crucifixion Triptych 
(repro. in L. Campbell, Van der Weyden, New York, 1980, 48-49, pls. 22, 
230). For an example from the North Italian ambiente of 1500-25, see 
Andrea Solario's Pietà in the National Gallery, Washington, discussed by 
ER. Shapley, Complete Catalogue of the Samuel H. Kress Collection: 
Italian Paintings XV-XVI Centuries, New York, 1968, 139, no. K2061, fig. 
332. Savoldo's Magdalene figure is recognizably cited in the role of a full- 
length "weeper," wholly analogous to those just mentioned, in Veronese's 
Louvre Crucifixion of the 1570's (see the reproduction in R. Pallucchini, 
Veronese, Milan, 1984, 95). 


24 If, in light of the Gospel passage, the Magdalene's figure is seen as 
engaged in an uncompleted action that will bring her to a full- or right- 
facing pose, then one might visualize her as initially facing toward the 
arched ruin at her back. In such a case, the grotto-like architecture would 
stand for the enclosure for Christ's tomb. 
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the horizon.” To use the language of the Vulgate (conversa 
est retrorsum, conversa illa), the Magdalene depicted by 
Savoldo is experiencing an aspect of conversion, both lit- 
erally and on a plane that redefines (and fulfills) the very 
modality of her role as Christian example: repentant sinner, 
convert.” Savoldo's metaphorical wit calls upon our 
awareness that painting is indeed mute poetry: it is the 
viewer's task to supply the text and its exegesis, so to speak 
writing these into the Magdalene's withdrawn and shad- 
owy face. It may well be that Savoldo's figure has accom- 
modated a secular reading as easily as it has because it is 
not demonstrative, but rather asks to be "made up." 

If the Magdalene's face is, in a sense, a tabula rasa await- 
ing inscription, the light that renders her visible and :rans- 
figures her garment may be interpreted as the bodiless yet 
irrefutable manifestation of the resurrected Christ's pres- 
ence — answering, from outside the picture, the dawn light 
at the farthest distance within it. This radiance is an effect 
whose cause, again, is imagined by the viewer, this time 
by projecting an effulgent being in his own space, but to 
the side, as suggested by the oblique path of the light across 
the Magdalene's cloak. It seems crucial that the reflective 
garment reveals the general position — and not just the 
presence — of the light source; the apparition's specificity, 
and our involvement in it, hinge on this. 

Assuming one stands directly in front of the canvas, the 
figure of Christ should be imagined to the right, since the 
light burns brightest against the Magdalene's hood and her 
jutting arm as their surfaces tilt rightward into the picture 
space (the effect is equally evident in the modeling of the 
ointment jar). Despite its broad sweep across the shawl, it 
is not a full frontal illumination: its course is broken by 
the wedge of the Magdalene's elbow projecting directly for- 
ward. At the same time, the highlighted ridges veinirg the 
shawl presuppose — like all highlights — a viewer in a 
position of angular reciprocity to the incidence of light, 
which is to say, in a determinate location with respect to 
the light source.? In the terms of the geometry of optics 
(the proper object of traditional perspectiva), the "mirror- 
writing" of the highlights reaches the viewer's eye along a 


25 The most comprehensive discussion of contraposition as both concep- 
tual and formal principle (equally relevant to luministic and spatial-figural 
design) in Renaissance art is in Summers, 336-361. Later in this essay it 
will become apparent how fundamentally indebted I am to Summers's 
analysis; in the present context, Summers's remarks (pp. 349-350) on the 
metaphysical resonance acquired in medieval religious literature by the 
devices of contraposition, have a bearing on the sort of meaning I ascribe 
to such devices in the Magdalene. D. Rosand, Painting in Cinquecento 
Venice, New Haven, 1982, 69-75 (chap. 2, pt. 3: "Titian's Light as Form 
and Symbol”), emphasizes how Bellini and his successors, in their re- 
lentless investigation of tonal painting's properties, devised ever richer 
metaphorical associations for depicted light. Savoldo is in the mainstream 
of this development. 


26 A convenient summary of the medieval tradition on the Magdalene as 
an exemplar of conversion and penitence — a notion incorporated in the 
saint's liturgy — is in Saxer, 328-334. Saxer notes that in this capacity, 
the Magdalene became the protectress both of religious establishments 
dedicated to rehabilitating prostitutes and of contemplative orders pur- 
suing an eremitical ideal. 


radial path, as does the saint's gaze directed outward from 
the shadows. The viewer is effectively caught up in a tri- 
angular relationship with two fictive entities — the painted 
figure returning his glance and the imagined figure en- 
snaring it in a net of reflections. 

By providing the Magdalene with a text (indeed, a dra- 
matic script), the beholder is empowered to decipher her 
pictor. al message and breathe life into the fixity of the im- 
age. He becomes the painter's accomplice, but also his crea- 
ture, essuming an essential role in the space between two 
fictiors. Properly speaking, the "subject" of Savoldo's 
Magdalene is as much the viewer as the saint or the Gospel 
narrative. This brings us to the psychological effect of the 
image, which resides in its explicit specularity. In reflecting 
upon the shawl's reflections, the beholder undertakes a 
compl cated projective exercise with respect to the painted 
figure. At one level, as he awakens to the implications of 
the radiant form before him, he undergoes something anal- 
ogous to the unfolding process of enlightenment chronicled 
in John 20, so that the real and the painted person become 
psychiz correlates. At another level, this identification is 
checked by the awareness of a radical difference in the kinds 
of reality contributing to our experience of the Magdalene. 

Paredoxically, the asymmetrical interlocking of a real 
with a fictive situation — and of both with the sacred text 
that certifies their significance, yet depends upon them for 
actualization — enhances the devotional possibilities of the 
image. To give an example: in the painting (and the Gospel 
account) the saint cannot "see" until she recognizes Christ 
— a recognition figured here by the fullness of light toward 
which she turns, as her blindness is figured by the shadow 
still clouding her face. Each of these moments is a kind of 
absolute state of being. By contrast, we "see" the miracle 
in “mixed” light, by decoding the composite and allusive 
structure of chiaroscuro depiction. Literally, what is whole 
for the narrative’s Magdalene is divided as it reaches us 
(mediated by representation as by the historical interval 
elapsed since the original event). At the same time, our 
partial seeing comprehends — in the mere image to which 
it lends life — something like the condition of its own 


27 My remarks on the lighting are prompted by E.H. Gombrich's inval- 
uable observations on the localizing and particularizing functions of mod- 
eling anc highlights, in both "The Heritage of Apelles" and "Light, Form 
and Texture in Fifteenth-Century Painting North and South of the Alps," 
The Her tage of Apelles, New York, 1976, 3ff. and 19ff. As Gombrich 
points out, highlights (luster) differ from graduated passages of light into 
shade (il umination) in that — rather than revealing form as lit from a 
constant direction — they consist of minuscule mirror-images specific both 
to the curvature (and surface properties) of the illuminated object, and 
to the observer's position. As determined by the optical laws of reflection, 
highlights "follow" the viewer as he moves before the reflective surface 
(by contrast, the ratio of illuminated to shadowed surface alters markedly, 
since it is geverned by the fixed position of the light source). In the Mag- 
dalene, given a fixed viewing position before the life-size image of the 
saint, and allowing for the angular displacement and curvature of her 
form, one could — theoretically — extrapolate an approximate position 
for the source of light (based on the angle at which the viewer's gaze 
appears -o meet the highlighted surfaces). I thank David Summers for 
calling my attention to the relevance for my argument of the optics of 
reflection. 


transcendence. 

With the ~iewe primed to impart to the Magdalene's 
figure an affective immediacy derived from his own con- 
current exper ence of "quasi-conversion," she becomes more 
like a living perscn. And this is essential to the image's 
significance since the Magdalene was present outside 
Christ's tom» as te first mortal witness to the Resurrec- 
tion. In the Sospd of Joan, the passage immediately fol- 
lowing the r-omert of recognition narrates Christ's charge 
to the Magdzlene that shetestify to the significance of what 


she has seen 


17. Jesus saith to her: Do not touch me, for I am not 
yet ascenced to- my Father. But go to my brethren, and 
say to then: I ascend to my father and to your Father, 
to my Goi and your Ged. 

18. Mary Masdalene cometh and telleth his disciples: 
I have seen the Lord, and these things he said to me.” 


To the extent that the fictive Magdalene comes alive for 
the viewer, the orginal occasion for her testimony is reen- 
acted in the here and now of the viewer's experience. But 
since her eyes remain in shadow, we may suppose that she 
has not yet seen what she has begun to know. The viewer 
— who sees what she dces not, the light of Christ on her 
garment — has the opportunity in a way to precede her as 
the Resurrection s first witness. He sees only a reflection, 
however, w sich is all that a painting can be; but it is a 
cunning refl=ctior. for it literally expresses the saint's role 
in the Gospel acccunt, which is to affirm the reality of the 
Resurrectior as aa event of this world, to mirror it (even 
in spite of herself . 

Jacobus d= Vorzgine's etymological preface to the saint's 
life in the Gelden Legend is to the point in connection with 
Savoldc's ue of tle reflective shawl to evoke a double pro- 
cess of enlightme-t — the Magdalene's and ours: “Mary 
signifies ‘bitter sea, or light-giver’ [illuminatrix] or 'en- 
lightened’ [i luminata]. . . . Inasmuch as she chose the ex- 
cellent portbn of contemplation, she is called light-giver, 
because she ceived eagerly what she afterwards gave back 
abundantly: she received the light with which she then en- 
lightened [il astra zit] cthers."? At the same time, the device 


28 [n the Vulga=: "Dic: ei lesus: Noli me tangere, nondum enim ascendi 
ad Patrem meum: va.» aubem ad fratres meos, et dic eis: Ascendo ad 
Patrem meum, et Patsem vestrum, Deum meum, et Deum vestrum. 18 
Venit Maria Magdalese annuntians discipulis: Quia vidi Dominum, et 
haec dixit mihi Beca-se of Christ's explicit charge to her, the Magdalene 
came to be kncwn, in medieva’ commentary, as the Apostle to the Apos- 
tles; see Saxer, 342-345 (and esp. p. 343 for Odo of Cluny's comparison 
of the Magdale«e to t= Virgin, on the grounds that at the close of Christ's 
earthly life she was a vehicle for transmitting to the world the splendor 
of the Resurrecion, a the Virgin was for the glory of the Incarnation at 
the beginnirg). 

29 See Voragine, 407 (cap. xcvi). 

30 Gregory the Lreat'saHomalia xxv (on John 20:11-18) opens with Christ's 
words to the r»»enta-: Magdalene in Luke 7: "Many sins are forgiven 
her, because she hath »vedumuch” (Luke 7:47); they prompt an extended 
analysis of the ^elieve- s amoreus quest for the Redeemer, paralleling the 
process of enlisnterurænt depicted in John 20. For a 13th-century char- 
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of the light-imprinted cloak conveys the sense of the noli 
me tangere, since it withholds (as mirrors must) the phys- 
ical source of its image. Even more radically than the his- 
torical Magdalene, we remain at an unbridgeable distance 
from the mystery we seem to witness. 

We may now reassess the "seductiveness" of Savoldo's 
figure, since its pictorial function goes beyond evoking the 
vestigial sensuality of a beautiful but repentant fallen 
woman. Certainly the homiletic and devotional literature 
on the saint consistently emphasized the Magdalene's am- 
orous nature.* This aspect of her spiritual profile put her 
outside the bounds of ordinary propriety even after con- 
version — and undoubtedly served in a general way to 
justify the sensual inflection of so many depictions of the 
Magdalene, including Savoldo's. However, the latter is 
open to a more particular reading. If it is justitiable to posit 
a radiant Christ on the viewer's right, then the Magdalene's 
gaze implicates us in her process of awakening by mo- 
mentarily escaping the narrative frame (where Christ is the 
proper object of her attention). In narrative terms, it is by 
chance that we intercept her glance while standing before 
the painting; but in devotional terms it is by necessity, since 
our attention literally endows the painted image with life. 
By seeming to see us she solicits this cooperation. 

In pictorial terms, then, the poetic intimacy of the Mag- 
dalene's demeanor seduces us to take part in a fictive ex- 
ercise; there is something potentially transgressive about 
this, but it leads to the deeper apprehension of the saint's 
devotional significance, since she is a model of uncondi- 
tional attachment to the Redeemer as a physically real per- 
son. Whatever additional roles the Magdalene may have 
played in Christian thought, she was first of all Christ's 
most cherished female follower. The encounter at the tomb 
was habitually allegorized in light of this bond of affection; 
to take a widespread example, in block-book editions of 
the typological Biblia pauperum (ca. 1460-65), the Noli me 
tangere illustration is flanked by an image of the encounter 
between the Bride and Bridegroom of the Song of Solomon. 
Scrolls with apposite quotations issue from the mouths of 
the Old Testament protagonists — the Bride's a fitting 
expression of the fulfillment anticipated in the mute gaze 
of Savoldo's figure: "[I found him whom my soul loveth:] 


acterization of the saint, see Ragusa and Green, 172-174 (chap. xxvii), 
where the scene of the Magdalene's conversion concludes with the ex- 
hortation to imitate her loving-kindness. Pope Gregory's Homilia xxv and 
Homilia xxx111 (on Luke 7:36-50) were the basis for all later depictions of 
the Magdalene as typifying the convert and lover of Christ, and as a figure 
for both the true Church (that of the converted Gentiles) and the indi- 
vidual Christian soul, as represented in the allegorical Bride of the Song 
of Solomon. See Saxer, 328, and Pat. lat., xxxvi, 1188ff. (Hom. xxv) and 
1258ff. (Hom. xxxiii). It should be mentioned that Gregory also certified 
the "composite" Magdalene venerated in the Western Church, whose story 
conflated various Gospel episodes involving either sinful women, or 
women named Mary; for a succinct discussion of the sources, see V. Saxer, 
"Maria Maddalena,” Bibliotheca sanctorum, vini, Rome, 1967, cols. 1078- 
79. As Saxer, 328, points out, the Magdalene as a figure for Ecclesia re- 
ceives greater emphasis in the Early Christian period, while her exem- 
plification of personal redemption through love assumes a growing im- 
portance in later medieval commentary. 
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I held him: and I will not let him go” (Cant. 3:4).?! 

So far I have spoken of a generic "viewer" as the nec- 
essary agent in Savoldo's pictorial invenzione; but it has 
been my assumption that this reading of the Magdalene is 
congruent with expectations about the work of art (in con- 
tradistinction to the image of devotion) that are specific to 
the Renaissance.” These must now be examined at some 
length, but not before establishing the Magdalene's pedi- 
gree in religious painting of the late quattrocento and early 
cinquecento. Savoldo's invention is not an isolated phe- 
nomenon. It crowns a historical development in which the 
half-length format, through the representational devices 
opened up by the "perspectival view," became the vehicle 
for an unprecedented interaction between the viewer and 
the painted image. 

In a fundamental study, Sixten Ringbom traced the con- 
tours of this development, arguing that narrative additions 
to the traditional iconic image en buste produced a novel 
sort of fifteenth-century meditation picture — the "dra- 
matic close-up" — distinguished by its immediacy (a func- 
tion of the newly established means of optical realism), but 
also by its symbolic or exegetical allusiveness.? In a sub- 


31 The full passage, for which the Biblia pauperum gives an abbreviated 
tag, reads: "Inveni quem diligit anima mea,/ Tenui eum, nec dimittam, / 
Donec introducam illum in domum matris meae,/ Et in cubiculum ge- 
nitricis meae." In the illustration, the Bride and Bridegroom are "imper- 
sonated" by the same figures of the noli me tangere image. It is of interest 
that the "touch me not" of the main illustration is reversed in the embrace 
and utterance ("Tenui eum, nec dimittam") of its Old Testament coun- 
terpart. See the illustration in E. Soltesz, Biblia pauperum, Budapest, 1967, 
pl. 31 (also in Büttner, text fig. 31). For bibliography on the dating of the 
blockbooks, see J. Snyder, Northern Renaissance Art, New York, 1985, 
528 (n. 102). The 13th-century Meditations on the Life of Christ (see Ra- 
gusa and Green, 361-363 [chap. Lxxxv111]) visualize the initial encounter 
at the tomb in pointedly psychological terms, which yet are a recasting 
of the amorous quest in the Song of Solomon: "When she cried and paid 
no attention to the angels, her Master for love could not hold back any 
longer. . . . And she, like an inebriate, not yet recognizing Fim, said, 
‘Lord, . . . tell me where you have laid Him . . .' Look at her well, how 
with tearstained face she entreats Him humbly and devoutly to lead her 
to Him whom she seeks; for she always hoped to hear something new 
about her Beloved." It should be noted that this text — as befits a manual 
of devotional practice — assumes the reader's imaginative participation 
in the narrative, and includes a prompting to imitate the saint in order 
to dispose the soul to a redemptive experience. Ambrogio Lorenzetti's 
Magdalene in the S. Petronilla Triptych (Siena, Pinacoteca; ill. in P. Tor- 
riti, La Pinacoteca Nazionale di Siena: 1 dipinti dal XII al XV secolo, 
Genoa, 1980, fig. 77) is of special interest in light of this devotional lit- 
erature. The saint gazes at the Christ Child in the central panel; a gold 
nimbus on her breast bears the miniature image of the adult Christ's face, 
as if picturing the imprint of divine love. M. Anstett-Janssen, Maria Mag- 
dalena in der abendlündischen Kunst. Ikonographie der Heiligen von der 
Anfüngen bis ins 16. Jahrhundert, diss., Albert-Ludwigs Universitats, Frei- 
burg i. Br., 1961, 191-192, calls this an adaptation of the Eastern Platytera 
icon of the Virgin. Lorenzetti's saint "stamped" with the image of her 
beloved has a counterpart in medieval homiletic literature; see below, n. 
70, for a widely translated sermon that analyzes the Magdalene's ab- 
sorption in Christ's physical appearance before and after the Resurrection. 


32 A comparable attention to the spectator's role in constituting the fiction 
is proposed, in connection with the secular iconography of Titian's re- 
clining Venuses, by D. Rosand, "Ermeneutica amorosa: Observations on 
the Interpretation of Titian's Venuses," Tiziano e Venezia, Vicenza, 1980, 
377-378, where Rosand cites his own earlier contribution to this argument, 
“Art History as Criticism: The Past as Present," New Literary History, v, 


sequent analysis of "ostensive" devotional images of the 
sort culminating in the dramatic close-up, Hans Belting 
added the important specification that, with the advent of 
an c ptically based theory of art in Renaissance Italy, artistic 
values proper achieved autonomous status in the context 
of religious representation.** Thus, to the degree that they 
wer? perspectivally regulated, dramatic close-ups brought 
together (without necessarily harmonizing) an earlier focus 
on empathetic appeal and a more modern expression of the 
artistic will embodied in the image's construction as a “win- 
dow view." The Magdalene certainly fits Ringbom's cate- 
gorv of amplified iconic "portraits" endowed with a height- 
ened suggestiveness for the worshipper. But, in line with 
Belting's observations, it also indicates how, as they be- 
came more comprehensively illusionistic, images inviting 
the viewer to spiritual absorption increasingly presupposed 
a kind of expertise about pictorial illusion itself. The spe- 
cific pictorial type to which Savoldo's image belongs (with 
its eloquent, and potentially ambivalent, artfulness) can be 
traced back by at least a half-century. 

As Ringbom's survey demonstrates, North Italy had 
played an important part in the rise of the dramatic close- 


1973-74, 435tf. (See also the stimulating essay by C. Ginzburg, ‘Tiziano, 
Ovid o, e i codici della figurazione erotica nel 500," likewise in Tiziano 
e Venezia, 125-135; Ginzburg points to the shared psychological territory 
of Reaaissance erotic and religious visualizations — in either case a matter 
of the efficacy of sight as an incitement to action.) J.H. Marrow, in an 
essay addressing the role of the beholder in Northern Renaissance art, 
makes an especially strong case for the importance of pictorial devices 
directly implicating the viewer in the representation; see his ‘Symbol and 
Mearing in the Northern European Art of the Late Middle Ages and the 
Early Renaissance," Simiolus, xvi, 1986, 150-169. 


33 [n oarticular, see Ringbom, 11-71 (chap. 1: "The Devotional Image"). 
Ringbom's "dramatic close-up" category is developed from the definition 
of the private devotional (as opposed to public liturgical) image proposed 
by E. Panofsky in "Imago Pietatis," Festschrift für M.]. Friedlander z. 60. 
Geburtstag, Leipzig, 1927, 261ff. (but see n. 34 below). According to Ring- 
bom, in the course of the 15th century certain iconic types (Madonna and 
Child, Man of Sorrows, Salvator Mundi) were amplified by the addition 
of figures drawn from "scenic" narrative images. The dramatic close-up 
with which he is concerned is not an abridged narrative scene, but an 
"enriched" icon, which thus retains the portrait-like presence (and med- 
itatioaal effect) of its antecedent. See also by Ringbom, "Devotional Im- 
ages and Imaginative Devotions: Notes on the Place of Art in Late Me- 
dieva. Private Piety,” Gazette des beaux-arts, Lxx111 (ser. vi), 1969, 159- 
170. 


34 Bel-ing, Das Bild und sein Publikum in Mittelalter, Berlin, 1981, and 
espec ally chap. 1v (“Realismus und Bildrhetorik"), 69-104, and 105ff., 
where he corrects Panofsky's original distinction between public and pri- 
vate devotion by demonstrating that collective (and liturgically based) 
devotional practices informed even the most intimate forms of private 
worship well into the Renaissance. For Belting, the illusionism of 15th- 
centu-y painting is more problematic than it is for Ringbom, who treats 
it as a direct aid to psychological identification with the Christian re- 
demp-ive story. In particular, Belting considers the perspectival aesthetic 
a "clesed" system of organization, imposing a new type of psychological 
distar ce on the previously "open," cultic-affective relation of worshipper 
and image (see his chap. 111 [Funktionen mittelalterlicher Bilder"]). See 
also Eingbom, 212ff. ("Author's Postscript"), for a response to Belting's 
terminological criticism, and a reassertion of the devotional appropriate- 
ness of pictorial realism. Although I tend to echo Ringbom's view of il- 
lusior istic representation, I agree with Belting's conclusion that a valor- 
ization of the artistic means as such introduced a different order of response 
to the work of religious art. 


up.? In the last quarter of the fifteenth century, the region 
was visited br tw» highly original artists whose successive 
experiments with the half-length religious picture seem to 
have had a direct mpact on Savoldo: Antonello da Messina 
and Leonardc. Antenello quite probably invented the sort 
of narratively ‘charged’ yet introspective figure from which 
the Magdalere is descended.* Leonardo, in turn, took up 
and refashiored the half-length image (over a range of gen- 
res extending trom the portrait to the multi-figure religious 
narrative) as the vehicle for a dynamically conceived fusion 
of tonal and bedily -ontrapposto. I will briefly take up each 
artist's contributien. 

Toward 1475 — about the time of his Venetian sojourn 
— Antonello pairted two remarkable images of the Virgin 
Annunciate, neither of which includes the angel; instead, 
Mary faces the viewer across a kind of desk-top closely 
associated wich the bottom edge of the panel.” In the more 
famous image. in Palermo (Fig. 5), the cloaked Virgin, her 
torso pivotec towards the viewer's right, displays a subtle 
but unmistakzble-contrapposto. She raises a foreshortened 
right hand as if tc acknowledge the powerful light that 
shines down on aer from front and left; though her face 
has assumed a meratic frontality, the lowered eyes com- 
plete the rotatioral movement toward the incoming light. 
Ringbom traces this unusual image to icons of the praying 
Virgin amplitied with elements from Annunciation scenes; 


3 The Veneto ir particular contributed novel images of this type from 
the mid-15:h century onwards. See, for instance, Ringbom, 72:f., for 
Mantegna’s and Selliri’sdevelopment of a half-length Presentation in the 
Temple/Circumessior type. R. Goffen, “Icon and Vision: Giovarni Bel- 
lini's Half-Lengtl Madornas, ' Art Bulletin, Lvi1, 1975, 487-518, examines 
the devotional implications of the half-length format for Bellini, whose 
Madonnas emerse as particularly successful modernizations of hallowed 
Byzantine protorypes. More recently, Belting has investigated the impli- 
cations of 3ellir. s transtormatien of iconic models in half-length repre- 
sentations of the Piet: (see Sources). 


% On Antonelle particularly in relation to the Flemish tradition that in- 
spired his half-length images. see J. Wright, "Antonello da Messina: The 
Origins of His Style enc Technique," Art History, 111, 1980, 41-6C; Ring- 
bom, 171-175; and M.T. Bonaccorso, “Il tema iconografico del Salvator 
Mundi e dell'Ecee Hame,” Antanello da Messina, Rome, 1981, 128ff. 


37 One version, 1sual y dated to 1473-75, is in Munich, Alte Pinakothek, 
no. 8054; the oter, considered slightly later, is in Palermo, Galleria Re- 
gionale della Sicilia. The Palermo panel measures 45 x 34.5cm, virtually 
the same dimensions as ne. 8054 in Munich. See Antonello, 148, no. 31, 
and 184-86, no. 41; and L. Sciascia, L'opera completa di Antonello da 
Messina (Classe: dell'arte, x), Milan, 1967, 94, no. 40, and 99-100, 
no. 65. 


38 See Ringbom 53-65. The image might be associated with representa- 
tions of the Viren at orayer in the Temple, were it not that they normally 
show her as a young girl, with head uncovered and hair unbound. See 
G. Schiller Ikomogravhse der christlichen Kunst, 1v, pt. 2 ("Maria"), Gü- 
tersloh, 1980, 728f. ard 165f£. A more conventional reason for the angel's 
omission is given by E. Zeri in "Un riflesso di Antonello da Messina a 
Firenze," Paragene, »crx, 1958, 19-20; he suggests that both of the An- 
nunciates are right halves to dismembered diptychs, and originally were 
paired wita an angel — but the view has not gained currency tsee the 
objections in A ztonellc da Messina, 148). Baxandall, 1972, 55 (but see 
also 51), considers tkis type of Annunciate to represent the Virgin's act 
of thanksgiving afterthe angel's departure, as explicated in Fra Roberto 
Caracciolo’s lat- 15th-century sermon on the Annunciation. I think the 
image is a grea deal more ambiguous than the enactment proposed in 
the sermon (as mdeed seem: to be the case with the more conventional 
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most scholars agree that it puts the viewer in the position 
of “impersonating” the announcing angel.* Given the light- 
ing's strong directional quality, it seems more appropriate 
to place Gabriel (as the implied light source) somewhere 
above the viewer's left shoulder — or simply to interpret 
the light as both a visual substitute for the angelic greeting 
and an emblem of Christ's Incarnation.? In either case, the 
dynamics of the composition, as defined by the fall of light 
from without and the Virgin's answering foreshortened ges- 
ture, unfold orthogonally in relation to the viewer, directly 
soliciting his imaginative complicity in the event's 
enactment. 

For its narrative quality and suggestive use of an ex- 
trapictorial light source as the apparent cause of the painted 
figure's reaction, the Palermo Annunciate is a worthy fore- 
runner of Savoldo's Magdalene. Versions of it may have 
circulated in North Italy; certainly Leonardo's design for a 
half-length Angel of the Annunciation seems deliberately 
complementary to Antonello's concetto (Windsor 12328r; 
Fig. 6). Leonardo's original painting is lost, but various 
replicas have been identified on the strength of Vasari's de- 
scription: "the head of an angel who raises in the air an 
arm projected forward and foreshortened from shoulder to 
elbow, and whose other arm is brought up with the hand 
to the chest." A vivid impression of the original is con- 
veyed in the remarkable pen drawing (ca. 1514) by the 


Annunciations to which Baxandall applies Fra Roberto's other divisions 
of the Angelic Colloquy). In particular, the specificity and force of the 
lighting, together with the Virgin's gesture, suggest a moment of drama 
rather than recollection. 


3 On the incarnational symbolism of the light in Annunciation images, 
see M. Meiss's fundamental "Light as Form and Symbol in Some Fifteenth- 
Century Paintings," Art Bulletin, xxvii, 1945, 175-181, repr. in The Paint- 
ers Choice, New York, 1976, 3-18. 


*? An old copy of the Palermo Annunciate in the Accademia, now as- 
cribed to a pupil (and initially considered the original), was recorded in 
Venice in 1809; see, again, Antonello, 148, and Sciascia (as in n. 37), 99- 
100. The Windsor angel figure — on a sheet with studies for the Battle 
of Anghiari — is by a student, but partly corrected by Leonardo himself. 
C. Gould, Leonardo: The Artist and the Non-Artist, Boston, 1975, 122- 
124, suggests that Leonardo may have known Antonello's Annunciates, 
and considers the Angel an invention of specifically North Italian inspi- 
ration; he emphasizes Leonardo's concern during this period with half- 
length images that directly address the beholder (such as the lost "young 
Christ" commissioned by Isabella d'Este, and echoed in a series of Leon- 
ardesque paintings), and calls the design of the Angel a foreshadowing of 
Baroque modes of communication with the beholder. 


*! Vasari, 1v, 26: "Una testa d'uno angelo, che alza un braccio in aria, che 
scorta dalla spalla al gomito venendo innanzi, e l'altro ne va al petto con 
una mano." The same figure as in the Windsor drawing (with the wings 
omitted) appears, modified into a John the Baptist and with more of the 
torso exposed, in three painted copies, the best of which is said to be the 
one in Basel. All three are discussed and illustrated by E. Möller, who 
recognized their derivation from a Leonardo prototype other than the 
Louvre Baptist; see his "Leonardo da Vincis Brustbild eines Engels und 
seine Komposition des S. Johannes-Baptista," Monatshefte für Kunstwis- 
senschaft, 111, 1911, 529-39. Moller cited Amoretti's notice of 1804 that 
in the Casa Anguissola in Milan there was an "angelo in atto d'annunziare 
M. V." by Leonardo, but disagreed with the identification of the subject, 
arguing instead that it was an image of the Guardian Angel. As far as | 
can tell, in all of the current literature it is considered an Annunciation 
figure. 
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youthful Baccio Bandinelli (Fig. 7).? Most probably, the 
painting was executed in Florence between 1500 and 1507: 
a near-contemporary reference has been discerned in Al- 
bertini's mention in 1510 of "uno Angelo di Leonardo Vinci" 
at 5. Salvi,” 

The lost Angel, and its close relative, the later John the 
Baptist in the Louvre (Fig. 8), deserve a moment's attention; 
among Leonardo’s final essays in the half-length figure, they 
are almost programmatic in their exploration of the met- 
aphorical suggestiveness of contrapposto.^ In this sense, 
they articulate the conceptual basis for Savoldo’s approach 
to the design of the Magdalene. Both the Angel and the 
Baptist emerge from (rather than stand against) a palpable 
darkness, rotating away from it to face our world, yet in- 
sisting through gesture that we fix our gaze on another 
"unseeable" space above the figure, outside the painting. 
In both, the rotational effect creates the sensation that, by 
continuing along the arc of its motion, the figure will return 
to the darkness from which it was bodied forth. The con- 
crete irreality of a pictorial method in which insubstantial- 
seeming light-toned glazes conjure a phosphorescent ap- 


42 It has been published and discussed by Kathleen Weil-Garris Posner, 
Leonardo and Central Italian Art: 1515-1550, New York, 1974, 39-40, and 
fig. 48. In spite (or because?) of its strong individual flavor, this copy — 
made after the prototype reproduced on the Windsor sheet — is by far 
the most faithful to Leonardo's handling of form and expressive 
physiognomy. 
43 This is suggested by M. Kemp, Leonardo da Vinci: The Marvellous 
Works of Nature and Man, Cambridge, MA, 1981, 218; but in his bib- 
liographical notes (p. 353, no. 44) he mentions the more usual identifi- 
cation of the angel with the figure in Verrocchio's Baptism, which was 
also at S. Salvi. I think the first alternative preferable, because Albertini's 
catalogue of notable works in Florence seems quite precise about indi- 
cations of joint authorship, and is especially well-informed about works 
produced from the last quarter of the 15th century onwards. Albertini's 
complete statement reads: "Lascio in sancto Salvi tavole bellissime et uno 
Angelo di Leonardo Vinci"; it might translate as "I omit certain most 
beautiful panels at San Salvi, and [the panel of] an Angel by Leonardo 
.. (as in "In the Angeli there are many panels by the hand of Fra Lo- 
renzo, a monk of theirs, and [the panel of] a Last Judgment by Fra Gio- 
vanni [Angelico]" — et uno iuditio di fra lohanni). I cannot find an in- 
stance of Albertini singling out for separate mention a figure in a larger 
composition. See Francesco Albertini, Memoriale de molte statue et pic- 
ture... (Florence, 1510), n. pag. (sig. a.iiii-4r), in Five Early Guides to 
Rome and Florence, Westmead, 1972. The sheet with the student drawing 
after Leonardo's Angel has been dated to ca. 1505; see Popham, 140, no. 
202, and Kenneth Clark, The Drawings of Leonardo da Vinci ... at 
Windsor Castle, 2nd rev. ed. with C. Pedretti, London, 1968, 1, 27, no. 
12328r. Following Méller, W. Suida, Leonardo und sein Kreis, Munich, 
1929, 154-155, noted the general relationship between the Angel and Rus- 
tici's bronze Baptist (commissioned in 1506 for the Florentine Baptistery, 
and linked to Leonardo in the sources). He also indicated its unequivocal 
reflection in the John the Evangelist in Piero di Cosimo's Immaculate Con- 
ception (Uffizi, inv. no. 506). 


44 [t seems no accident that Vasari's description of the Angel is directly 
followed by his evaluation of Leonardo's chiaroscuro: "It is a thing to be 
marvelled at how that ingegno, wishing to impart the greatest relief to 
the things he made, so endeavored with dark shadows to achieve the 


parition out of the panel's inky ground, enacts at a literal 
lev2l the transcendent “impossibility” of the message of 
Incarnation.‘ 

In the Louvre Baptist, however, the right arm brought 
across the chest effectively confines the gesture to its own 
painted world and is in tension with the magnetism of the 
glance; in this sense the figure’s contrapposto is assimilable 
to -he traditional gesture of the pointing Baptist.* In the 
Angel the device of the foreshortened upper arm (coordi- 
nated with the path of the light falling on the figure from 
froat and left) created an emphatic orthogonal link with 
the viewer's space, akin to the foreshortened hand in An- 
torello's Annunciate. The emblematic compression and 
psychological immediacy of the gesture — locked into a 
spetial reciprocity with the beholder — were unprece- 
derted. The piercing of the frontal plane through fore- 
shcrtening became a visual metaphor for the direct intru- 
sion of the divine into the realm of the human, and an 
effective means of implicating the viewer as the receptor 
of a message of Incarnation. 

Savoldo was working in Florence when Leonardo's An- 


darkest backgrounds, that he sought out blacks which might shade and 
be blaeker than other blacks, so that by such means the lights should be 
brighter; and in the end this manner turned out so inky [tinto] that — 
there being no light tones left — they looked rather like things made to 
copy a nocturnal effect, than a refinement on the light of day: but it was 
all frorn seeking to impart greater relief, to attain the end and perfection 
of the art" (see above, no. 41). Müller (as in n. 41), 537, calls the Angel 
an artistic paradigm, and cites Leonardo: "Il chiaro e lo scuro co'li scorti 
è la eccellenzia della scienza della pittura." 


45 J, Rudel, in “Bacco e San Giovanni Battista," Leonardo: La pittura, 
Florence, 1985, 121-124, focuses on the Baptist's insistent gaze and smile 
as rranifestations of grazia (comparable to the emergence of light from 
darkness as a manifestation of the divine). 


4° The evolution of angel into Baptist in Leonardo's designs was facilitated 
by traditional associations. These are clarified by M. A. Levin, "The Joy 
of the Bridegroom's Friend: Smiling Faces in Fra Filippo, Raphael, and 
Leorardo," Art the Ape of Nature, New York, 1981, 193ff. — but esp. 
201-208, where Lavin explains the iconographic link between Leonardo's 
Angel and Baptist. Lavin establishes the doctrinal background for rep- 
resentations of smiling angels in images of the Madonna and Child, by 
indicating their dependence on the commentary tradition of the Song of 
Solomon. In addition to comparing the betrothal of Bride ard Bridegroom 
to tFatof the Virgin/Ecclesia and Savior, the commentaries identified the 
ecstetic "Friends of the Bridegroom” with the angelic host celebrating the 
fulfillment of the Salvation promise. (The Song of Solomon has already 
been cited in this paper as an allegorical prefiguration cf the Magdalene's 
reunion with the risen Christ — see nn. 30 and 31, above; since in Sa- 
voldo's painting we are the event's chief witnesses, to some degree we 
mus! also be playing the part of the “Friends of the Bridegroom.”) In its 
turn the Gospel of John has the Baptist expressly identifying himself as 
the ' friend of the bridegroom’ rejoicing at the sound of the latter's voice; 
this, and Christ's reference (in Matthew 10:11) to John as his "Angel" or 
messenger, constituted the authority for elevating the Baptist beyond or- 
dinary mortal sainthood. For a popular medieval source discussing the 
Baptists angelic status, see Ragusa and Green, 182-183 (citing the inter- 
pretation ascribed to Bernard of Clairvaux). John's likeness to the angels 
is also explained, with considerable amplification, in the no less popular 
Golden Legend: see Voragine, 356, 358, 359-60 (Cap. Lxxxvi). 
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gel was put on display." To be sure, he did not have to be 
there to learn about the Tuscan master's inventions in con- 
trapposto of the early 15005, since their impact was equally 
great in North Italy, where Leonardo had actually begun 
his study of the half-length format well before 1500.* Sa- 
voldo's period of Veneto-Lombard apprenticeship (between 
the mid-1490's and ca. 1505) overlapped Leonardo's Mil- 
anese sojourn. This was the very period of Leonarco's ex- 
perimentation with the type of over-the-shoulder "turning 
pose" evident in the Magdalene. It had become a Venetian 
specialty — particularly in the field of half-length portrai- 
ture — by the time Savoldo took it up.“ Giorgione, Palma 
Vecchio, and Sebastiano all exploited it for psychologically 
charged effects — often with the aid of brilliantly rendered 
illusionistic textile embellishments.* These Venetian images 
are the Magdalene's immediate precursors in the actual dis- 
position of the figure. 

Still, as the codifier of the figura serpentinata, Leonardo 


47 The earliest surviving document for the Brescian painter is the record 
of his matriculation in the Florentine painters’ guild in December 1508; 
moreover, it is highly likely that Savoldo was the "Ieronimo dipintore da 
Bressa” in Florence who had been turned down as an assistant for Mi- 
chelangelo's Sistine project in October of the same year. See G. Vezzoli, 
“Gian Girolamo Savoldo a Firenze," Giovanni Gerolamo Savoldo, 39ff. 
Vezzoli cites a letter to Buonarroto Buonarroti in Florence from Piero 
d'Argenta, a garzone of Michelangelo who was intimate with the Buo- 
narroti family between 1497 and 1529. D'Argenta was in Rome with Mi- 
chelangelo when he wrote: “Hora io ti prego che tu dia la lettera che sarà 
in questa al nostro maestro Ieronimo dipintore da Bressa et racomandami 
a lui. Io volevo che Michelangiolo lo tolessi, ma io non cii vego ordine. 
Non altro.” As Vezzoli points out, the tone of the letter suggests that 
“Teronimo da Bressa” was more than casually acquainted with Buonarroto. 


48 The surviving painted replicas of the Angel are all from the Lombard 
ambiente (see Müller, as in n. 41 above). A recently rediscovered painting 
by Savoldo, the Annunciation now on deposit at the Pordenone Museum, 
suggests that he knowingly adapted the Angel's gesture. Savoldo's paint- 
ing is convincingly attributed in a fine article that is also a review of the 
artist's critical fortune: see V. Sgarbi, "Savoldo tra Giorgione e Caravag- 
gio: L'Annunciata di San Domenico di Castello a Venezia,” Paragone, no. 
409, 1984, 62-69, pl. 1, and fig. 58. Savoldo's treatment of the narrative 
is highly unusual: it is a nocturnal full-length Annunciation in which the 
angel and the Virgin in the foreground are side by side and frontally posed, 
though they incline their heads toward one another. The viewer conse- 
quently faces them, as if he/she were the recipient of both the angelic 
greeting and the Virgin's reply. The angel's right arm is raised precisely 
like Leonardo's (the left holds out a lily and is equally foreshortened). 
With some difference in the placement and spacing of the figures, this is 
also the form of Lorenzo Lotto's wonderfully eccentric Annunciation in 
the Museo Civico, Recanati, though the angel's raised arm does not pre- 
cisely echo Leonardo's, and his middle-ground position gives Mary's re- 
sponse the greater immediacy for the viewer. Lotto's North Italian for- 
mation was comparable to Savoldo's, and he too was working in Central 
Italy before 1510. I do not know how one might determine which of their 
Annunciations has priority as an invention (later, Veronese returned in 
several Annunciations to the basic disposition of Savoldo's figures). There 
seems to be great unanimity in dating the Lotto to about 1526-27 (see 
Zampetti's review of the dating in P. dal Poggetto and P. Zampetti, Lo- 
renzo Lotto nelle Marche. Il suo tempo, il suo influsso, Florence, 1981, 
310, cat. no. 73, with reproduction). Sgarbi, 67, dates the Savcldo be- 
tween 1530 and 1535, which I think too late (admittedly on no better 
evidence than the reproduction). The foreshortened hands seem closest 


provided the essential foundation for a mastery of "rota- 
tional" contrapposto such as we find in Savoldo's Mag- 
dalene. For this reason, it is of particular -nterest that, 
around 1500, Leonardo actually made an influential con- 
tribuzion to the iconography of the half-lengta Magdalene 
— one in which the "turning pose” is the source of the 
figure's expressiveness. This is recorded in a drawing that 
has been dated as early as ca. 1480 and as late as 1509 (Fig. 
10).? The figure turning to look over her right shoulder (an 
action offset by the gesture of the hands supporting and 
uncovering the ointment jar) is studied from two different 
viewpoints, as if it were derived from a three-dimensional 
modello in which the angle of arms and head had under- 
gone slight modifications. Following fifteenth-century pref- 
erence, the Magdalene is fashionably clothed: the nearest 
protctype in half-length format would be something like 
Roger van der Weyden's splendid figure in the 3raque Trip- 
tych (Fig. 9), whose pose (if not her garb) approximates 


in their plasticity to those of the figures in the Turin Vægin and Child 
with SS. jerome and Francis, which Gilbert (pp. 521-522, no. 39, fig. 32, 
and pp. 533-534, 555) dates to before 1520 (perhaps a bit early). 


4° Pedretti has pointed out that as early as the 1480's, with a "rotational" 
figure such as the angel in the Madonna of the Rocks, tne formula for 
the "turning portrait," or ritratto di spalla, was already synthesized — 
and wculd be reused by Leonardo toward 1500 in the drawing for a half- 
length Christ Bearing the Cross (Venice, Academy; Popham, no. 171B), 
an image clearly related to the novel and dramatic half-lergth Portacroce 
at S. Rocco (1508), alternately attributed to Giorgione and Titian; see C. 
Pedrett., ‘Ancora sul rapporto Giorgione-Lecnardo e l'origine del ritratto 
di spalla, Giorgione: Atti del Convegno (as in n. 10), 131ff., and esp. 
181-183. On the S. Rocco Cristo portacroce. see F. Valcanover's contri- 
bution in Giorgione a Venezia, Milan, 1978, 148-153. 


50 See J. Anderson, "The Giorgionesque Portrait: From Likeness to Al- 
legory," Giorgione: Atti del Convegno (as in n. 10), 153ff., with a succinct 
discuss:on of the ritratto di spalla and its varied progeny noting partic- 
ularly the innovative fusion of history and portrait painting achieved by 
Giorgicne. In pose, Savoldo's figure is very close to that in Palma Vec- 
chio's Portrait of a Young Lady (Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum; An- 
derson's fig. 120). 


5! See D. Summers's excellent study, "Maniera and Movement: The figura 
serpentinata," Art Quarterly, xxxv, 1972, 269ff. 


?? [t is ro. 80 in the Princes Gate Collection, bequeathed tc the Courtauld 
Institute in 1978; see A[ntoine] S[eilern], Italian Paintings and Drawings 
at 56 Princes Gate . . ., London, 1959, text vol., 23, and p1. xxxiv. The 
traditiona! early dating has been challenged by C. Pedretti, Leonardo, 
Berkeley, 1973, 104; he finds the closest analogies to the bold abbrevia- 
tions of the drawing in sketches securely dated to 1508-09, and relates the 
type of the Magdalene to that of the Virgin in the Burling-on House car- 
toon. Pedsetti, 134, suggests that the Seilern sketch may be eur only record 
of a mcre finished project, a Leonardo cartoen described in the Pompeo 
Leoni estate inventory as "a little over a braccio in whick is reproduced 
from a living model a lady Saint shown from below the waist, in black 
chalk, with a perspective of buildings." Pedretti also sees a reflection of 
the lost cartoon in Raphael's Saint Catherine of Alexandric (London, Na- 
tional Gallery). However, the Raphael, like Leonardo's monumental fig- 
ures of the period around 1508-09, exhibits a compact sinvousness rather 
different from the stereometric articulation of the Seilern figure. Whatever 
the latter's date, its impact was in evidence about the time of the com- 
position of Savoldo's Magdalene. 


that of trecento ha f-leng:h Magdalene images.? 

By rethinking its spatial possibilities, Leonardo trans- 
forms this "holy portrait’ of traditional, and even archais- 
tic, complexion into a kind of dynamic narrative slice — 
realized imthe continuous torsion of head, arms, and body, 
and the suspension cf the gesture in mid-course. The more 
fully developed design at the top of the sheet, where the 
figure tures away to look behind herself, strongly suggests 
that the theme of conversio (in Savoldo's sense) is being 
embodied in the rctational structure of the pose.“ The im- 
pact of Leonardo's-comcetto is documented in paintings by 
his Milanese successors — chief among them Bernardino 
Luini's serenely opulent Magdalene, dated to about 1525 
(Fig. 11).* The overall pose reflects Leonardo's earlier de- 
sign (especially in the sacramental deliberateness of the ges- 
ture), wh=ch suggests that a more developed model than 
the rapid sketch just examined made its way to the Lom- 
bard ambiente duming the early 1520's.** 

There are, then, at least two kinds of earlier — yet dis- 
tinctively “modern” — pictorial inventions converging in 
Savoldo's Magdalene: a thematic one (the "orthogonal" 
dialogue, with the viewer more or less substituting for one 
of the pretazonists); and a formal one (chiaroscuro and 
figural contrapposto as vehicles for the bodying forth of 
the inward, or the ineffable), with a special subcategory 


53 For most of the 15th century, half-length images of the Magdalene are 
rare on either side ef the Alps. See the survey by Anstett-Janssen (as in 
n. 31), and especially 196ff. (on the trecento half-length type) and 366ff. 
(for the quattrocento). The archaizing character of the Braque Triptych 
is discussed by B.C. kane in The Altar and the Altarpiece, New York, 
1984, 122-128; and also in “Earty Italian Sources for the Braque Triptych,” 
Art Bulletir. Lari, 1980, 281-284. One aspect of Roger's Magdalene de- 
serves notice: tears rur down her cheeks, bringing into the hieratic com- 
position of the triptych allusions to both her conversion and her mourn- 
ing at the Tomb. 


54 Moretto’s beautiful full-length Magdalene (Art Institute of Chicago; 
Ingenhoff-Liankäuser, “ig. 72) is also in this category of image: she holds 
the ointmer= jar in both hands and turns away from the viewer, but looks 
back over ane shoulder as if attending to a sudden interruption. 


55 See Shapwey, 142-143, no. K2159, fig. 338. The Kress Collection owns 
another paiatirg of the same subject and design, a Giampietrino dated to 
ca. 1521 (K1021, in the Portland Art Museum; Shapley, 136, fig. 330); 
see also K1230. Ingenhoff-Dannauser, 13ff. (following Anstett-Janssen, as 
in n. 31, 3e5ff.), analyzes the range of Leonardesque half-length Mag- 
dalenes related to either the Seilern sketch or nude variants of the Mona 
Lisa. Luini adapted the figure in a half-length Martha and Mary (The 
Timken Foundation, San Diego) that has been associated with other ex- 
amples of imagery of tae active/comtemplative life by F. Cummings, “The 
Meaning o- Caravaggios ‘Conversion of the Magdalene, " Burlington 
Magazine, »cccrix, 1974, 575-576. 


56 Perhaps such a design was among the studio properties bequeathed to 
Melzi by Leonardo. As Popham, 19, has noted, Leonardo's invention also 
has a Transalpime echo in paintings (contemporary with Luini's) from the 
circle of Metsys, where the gesture of the hands, in particular, is taken 
up. Pophar also cites. and with good reason rejects, B. Haendcke's pro- 
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(the contrapposto of the figure looking over its shoulder, 
both inviting and closing out the viewer). A final, essential 
element in Savoldo's formulation remains to be placed in 
this brief genealogy: the saint's garment, which so exceeds 
its usual status as a decorative accessory. 

As was seen in connection with Leonardo's sketch, the 
preference after 1400 was for half-length images of the 
Magdalene in contemporary dress.” Savoldo's figure, in 
contrast to those typical of his day, is cloaked like a mour- 
ner in a "scenic" representation of the Entombment — 
though in Renaissance paintings this garb is far more usual 
for the Virgin than the Magdalene. More particularly, the 
type of cloak depicted by Savoldo — even as it restores 
the trecento veiled Magdalene type — is closer in weight 
and fullness to the hooded garments worn by the pleurants 
in early fifteenth-century Northern Entombment sculp- 
tures. Whatever its ultimate filiation, the shaw] is singular 
by virtue of its structural role in the design, which is partly 
a matter of scale and partly of optical richness. Resembling 
metal beaten to a shell-like thinness, the very quality that 
makes it mirror-like and elusive, it differs noticeably from 
the more fictile drapery in the majority of Savoldo's paint- 
ings. The choice of a surface specifically suited to luministic 
effects underscores the Magdalene's ties to recent Venetian 
tradition, since an innovative approach to the formal pos- 


posal of 1924 of a link between the Mona Lisa and Roger's Magdalene of 
the Braque Triptych — though certainly the latter, in the perfection of its 
design, points the way to Leonardo's concern with images of similar for- 
mat. A Magdalene by Metsys of the Leonardesque type is reproduced by 
Snyder (as in n. 31), 406, fig. 474; see also M.J. Friedlander, Early Neth- 
erlandish Painting, Leyden, 1967-76, vri, pls. 76/89, 80/100-101, 124/ 
suppl. 178 and xit, pl. 41/83. The Northern popularity of the Leonard- 
esque type suggests that studio variants may have been produced as early 
as 1517-19, during Leonardo's final years in France. 


?7 For a concise survey of Magdalene types from the Middle Ages to the 
modern period, see the richly illustrated catalogue, La Maddalena tra sacro 
e profano, ed. M. Mosco, Florence, 1986, and esp. 67-151 ("La mirrofora,” 
"La devota"), which cover the figural and narrative types relevant to this 
discussion. Savoldo's Magdalenes are discussed on pp. 128-129, in a cat- 
alogue entry that gives prominence to Ingenhoff-Danhäuser's 
interpretation. 


58 Heavily draped hooded mourners were a specialty of the life-size, free- 
standing Burgundian Entombment groups in the Sluter tradition. A fine 
example of this widespread type is the Entombment at Tonnerre, dated 
1454: in it, all but one of the Holy Women customarily present alongside 
the sarcophagus appear as hooded pleurants in a majestic display of grief. 
See W.H. Forsyth, The Entombment of Christ: French Sculpture of the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, Cambridge, MA, 1970, 65ff., figs. 88- 
92. This invention has been plausibly associated with high and late me- 
dieval Easter plays and funeral practices; I would also relate its emergence 
to an interest in the Plinian devices discussed below, and in n. 77. Savoldo, 
whose wife was Flemish (see Giovanni Gerolamo Savoldo, 15), may have 
been directly acquainted with the Northern pleurants, and not just Italian 
adaptations. 
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9 Roger van der Weyden, The Magdalene, from the Braque 
Triptych, Paris, Louvre (photo: Musées Nationaux, Paris) 
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10 Leonardo, Studies for a Magdalene. London, Courtauld In- 
stitute Galleries (photo: Courtauld Institute Galleries, Princes 
Gate Collection No. 80) 


sibili-ies of reflective fabric characterized the early paint- 
ings ef Titian and Sebastiano. It may not be a coincidence 
that Titian himself introduced a similarly fo:l-like mour- 


°° The attention to textile surfaces in a painting (and more generally to 
mater als whose optical properties deflect the glance and keep it in motion 
over < surface) shaped in a special way the modes of contrapposto fig- 
uration shared by the Venetian masters with Leonardo and other Central 
Italiar painters of the terza maniera. The mysteriously abridged quality 
of Vemetian pictorial design begins in a paradoxical continuity between 
the surface tension of texturally uniform, colored elements, and the op- 
posing gravitational pull of depths opened up by chiaroscuro and the 
rotation of figural elements. Titian in particular combinec resonantly col- 
ored — and often reflective — surfaces with emphatic contrapposto. In 
his Lendon Portrait of a Man (the so-called Ariosto; National Gallery, 
no. 1544), dated to about 1510-12, the “turning portrait" schema is mon- 
| umentalized by the imposing, luministically complex exsanse of sleeve, 
11 Luini, Magdalene. Washington, National Gallery of Art, which both snares the viewer, and shields from his gaze the shadowy space 
Samuel H. Kress Collection (photo: National Gallery) out of which the figure looks (and into which the bulk of his torso is set). 
The effect is comparable to that of the Magdalene's shawl. 





12 Titian, En- 
tombment. Paris, 
Louvre (pheto: 
Musées Nat:on- 
aux, Paris) 


ner's cloak in the faltering Virgin of the Louvre Deposition 
(Fig. 12), dated to the mid- to late 1520's and therefore con- 
temporary with Savoldo's invention.? Though one artist's 
precedence over the other cannot be established, the visual 
affinity is suggestive, given Titian's extraordinary author- 
ity at the time. "Nhat is certain is that, by reconceiving the 
image of the Magdalene as a virtuoso demonstration of 
luministic surface description, Savoldo unlocked thematic 
possibilities of remarkable scope. 

In constituting the image as a virtual mirror, the Mag- 
dalene's shawl leads the viewer from the visualization of 
specularity to a speculative process of some complexity. In 
fact, this envelope may be regarded as the picture's effective 
“content,” to the degree that it collapses the paradoxical 
experience of visionary immediacy and inaccessible oth- 
erness inte a single incandescent surface. As a visual cue 
to meditation, the shawl points up the difference between 
Savoldo's invezzione and the more typical Renaissance 


60 Titian's Leuvre Entombment is dated 1526-32 by H.E. Wethey, The 
Paintings of Titian, 1, Londen, 1969, 89, no. 36. The Magdalene's shawl 
is also to be compared with the voluminous patterned silks on the fore- 
ground figures (anc the god cloak about Saint Peter's hips) in Titian’s 
Pesaro Madenna (1519-26). I am inclined to view Savoldo's figure as a 
knowing emulation-of Titian's example. However, the mirror-like fabric 
makes a contemporaneous appearance in the work of Savoldo’s fellow 
Brescian, Romanine, in a series of paintings spanning the period 1524- 
ca. 1520: the Feast im ihe House of the Pharisee, S. Giovanni Evangelista, 
Brescia (the Magdalene's gold cleak); the Nativity in the Pinacoteca Tosio- 
Martinengo, Brescia (the Virgin's silver cloak); and closest in effect to the 
Savolco, the half-length tondo of Christ Bearing the Cross, Pinacoteca 
Tosio-Martimengo (Christ's silver sleeve). See G. Panazza, Mostra di Gi- 
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means of engaging the viewer in a devout reading of the 
painted image. In late medieval and Renaissance illustra- 
tions, for example, a figure of the Magdalene kneeling be- 
fore the resurrected Christ might also — in her gestures and 
expression — illustrate for the viewer the proper attitude 
in which to contemplate the miracle; moreover, such an 
image might include a donor figure experiencing the same 
apparition as the saint, and thus bearing contemporary wit- 
ness to the Resurrection.*' The particular effectiveness of 
Savoldo's Magdalene — like that of Antonello's Annun- 
ciate and Leonardo's Angel — depends on factors that put 
us on the other side of the imaginative threshold that is 
acknowledged, but not crossed, in the more standard im- 
ages. Savoldo's picture does not explicitly encode a doc- 
trinal message or exemplify devout behavior. Instead, it is 
activated by a disorienting narrative asymmetry, with de- 
picted and real persons converging at the center of a fictive 
enactment. The asymmetry comes from the fact that the 


rolamo Romanino, Brescia, 1965, figs. 40, 90, and 91. It may be, after 
all, that this sort of display is more of a Lombard contribution. 


61 See Frank O. Büttner, Imitatio Pietatis, Berlin, 1983, 165ff., and esp. 
72-173, figs. 197-198 (manuscript illustrations from France ca. 1495, and 
Venice ca. 1430-40, respectively). Büttner focuses on book illustration be- 
cause it naturally integrates image and verbal commentary, but his ob- 
servations are easily transferable to half-length panels of the type dis- 
cussed by Ringbom, where secondary personages often model for the 
viewer the appropriate attitude before a holy narrative. On the Renais- 
sance habit of devout visualization, which made of the viewer an active 
contributor to, rather than a spectator of, religious pictures, see also Bax- 
andall, 1972, 40-48, and 157, n. 4. 
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beholder, though "really" exterior to the representation, is 
yet the key to its completion, and thus singularly free to 
determine its efficacy. 

Without doubt, the “ostensive” religious images (such as 
the Ecce Homo or Man of Sorrows) and their derivatives 
analyzed by Ringbom and Belting had answered the cevout 
beholder's habit of imaginative participation from the thir- 
teenth century onwards — and nurtured that habit increas- 
ingly as the range of pictorial illusion grew to dissolve the 
apparent boundaries between actual and painted world. 
The Magdalene, like Leonardo's half-length figures, rep- 
resents a mutation within this development in the way that 
it engages our self-conscious awareness of pictorial artifice. 
By 1500, chiaroscuro, contraposition, and foreshortening 
commanded specialized critical attention as key elements 
in a language of pictorial illusion, and functioned as dem- 
onstration subjects in their own right. If I am correct about 
the importance of the aesthetic to the devotional experience 
of Savoldo's painting, then it is possible to say that the 
Magdalene affirms its own critical dimension — which is 
that of artistic problem-solving — even as it opens the way 
for higher contemplative activity. 


With this in mind, we can turn to the Renaissance dis- 
course on artifice in order to single out both a metaphor 
and a category of artistic performance justifying — but also 
represented by — the idea of veiling for the purpose of 
revealing. In this critical perspective the Magdalene is, first 
and foremost, a pictorial demonstration piece: its subject 
is the art of painting. To see how this is so, it will be nec- 
essary to go backwards in time and take at full value some 
of the more familiar commonplaces of the ut pictura poesis 
tradition. 

Concerning Savoldo's choice of an expanse of cloth as 
stand-in for the apparition of the resurrected Chris:, the 
visual pun on veiling-revelation deserves a closer look. The 
particular wit of the Magdalene's shawl is that it conceals 
what it discloses — inward (the saint's figure) and outward 
(the source of light). It concretizes a miraculous experience 
by vividly stating its inaccessibility. Late in Savoldo’s life, 
his pupil Pino wrote that “painting is poetry itself, that is 


é? Barocchi, 1, 115. J. Anderson [Pau], "The Imagery of Giorgione,” Ph.D 
diss., Bryn Mawr College, 1972, 6-24, assimilates Pino's brevita to Gior- 
gione's aesthetic of the allusive image with composite significance. In con- 
nection with Pino's remark, Benedetto Varchi's near-contemporary para- 
phrase of certain arguments for the superiority of painting over sculpture 
deserves quoting: ". . . painting foreshortens figure[s], makes them ap- 
pear round and in relief on a flat surface, making it dissolve and appear 
distant, with all of the resemblances and enticements one may desire; it 
gives all of [the painters'] works their lights and shadows, properly ob- 
served according to the lighting and its reflections, which they take for 
a most difficult thing; and, in sum, they say that they make that which 
is not appear to be, something requiring infinite labor and artifice." See 
Barocchi, 1, 38. This is glossed from the sculptors' standpoint in a sub- 
sequent passage: "[The sculptors] add that painting is, so to speak, soph- 
istical — that is to say, apparent and not real, virtually indistinguishable 
from the way that figures are seen in mirrors"; Barocchi, 1, 41. See n. 4 
above, for Vasari's praise of Savoldo as sofistico on account of his lu- 
ministic renderings. 


to sav invention, which makes that which is not, appear 
to be^; consequently, he added, one ought to observe the 
poets procedures, and practice conciseness — brevità — 
in one's inventions.? The Magdalene, as an extreme dem- 
onstration of brevity in the "far apparere quello che non 
è, exemplifies Pino's advice, which in turn may be put in 
a wider and more suggestive context. 

Except for the reference to brevity, Pino's phrase is a 
virtual abridgment of Cennino Cennini's definition of 
painting in the opening chapter of the Libro de'l'arte, writ- 
ten before 1435: "And this is an art called painting, for 
which one ought to have fantasy and skill of hand, to find 
things not seen [trovare (equivalent to the Latin invenire) 
cose ron vedute], hidden in the shadow of ratural ones 
[cacciandosi sotto ombra di naturali], and retrace them 
[fermarle] with the hand, thus demonstratirg that that 
which is not, is [dando a dimostrare quello che non è, sia]. 
And rightly does it deserve to be enthroned in the second 
degree to science, and to be crowned with poetry [e co- 
ronarla di poesia]."* These words, which can reasonably 
be considered a trecento workshop commonplace, articu- 
late the broad endeavor of the Renaissance tradition, 
Northern and Southern, beginning with Giotto and Duc- 
cio, waose comprehensive mastery of pictorial i lusion fate- 
fully redirected the possibilities of Christian image-making. 
However, they apply to the Magdalene in a more particular 
way, as becomes apparent from a closer examination of the 
passage. 

Cennini's definition has the merit of linking together the 
magical results of illusionistic painting (makinz the invis- 
ible visible in the guise of natural appearance — clearly a 
prescr:ption tailored to the ends of religious painting), and 
its formal means (chiaroscuro or “shadow”-rendering, 
which makes that which is not, appear to be — a flat sur- 
face appear a body).* Especially noteworthy is the fact that 
the "things not seen" figured forth by the painter’s hand 
are "h dden" in the "shadow" (the material semblance) of 
natural ebjects and must be dis-covered by an imaginative 
act. We are being explicitly told that natural appearance is 
not the goal of pictorial skill, but rather an instrument in 
the evocation of that which lies beneath, as under a veil. 


I translate from Cennini, Il libro dell'arte, ed. F. Brunello, Vicenza, 
1971, 3-«. In rendering fermarle ("fix" or "set them") as "retrace them," 
I have triedito convey the technical action implicit in the term. as it emerges 
from Cennino's chaps. x (after drawing with the stylus, the contours 
can be gone over — or set — with ink [ferma con inchios-ro ne’ luoghi 
stremi. .]), and xxx (after drawing in charcoal, the contcurs and chief 
folds can be gone over in silverpoint and the charcoal dusted off, e rimarrà 
il tuo disegno fermato collo stile). Since Cennino consistently describes 
contour in terms of shadow or spatial recession, his fermare suggests 
grasping a three-dimensional object by "stabilizing" its contour. 


^! Cennini's definition is structured in such a way that fantasia and “find- 
ing things not seen" (invention) are conceptually paired, as are "skill of 
hand" ard "shadow-rendering." The passage closes with a c arification of 
the role of fantasy: it “composes,” by recombining forms, figures both 
natural and nonexistent, and is identified as the scienza of both poet and 
painter. ^he remainder of Cennini's manual is about "skill of hand," which 
— unlike fantasy — can be systematically taught. 


For its part, the chiaros -uro technique, which miraculously 
transforms flat surfaces into bodies and space, meets the 
inventive fantasy part-way, since its images are nothing but 
immaterial projections, shadow tracings re-embodying the 
solid obsects of sense ir a different dimension. 

Paradoxically, then, representation can only embody that 
which exists in imaginetion by “concealing” it in the bor- 
rowed garment of a nat 1ral appearance. No doubt Cennini 
would have exemplified this pictorial commerce between 
invisibleand visible, suggestion and depiction, by reference 
to the legacy of Giotto * But also in Savoldo's time, and 
especially in the context of religious representation, that 
mystericus leap from tke illusion of the natural to the in- 
timation of some: hing beyond remained a central concern 
of painting, whatever its style. The Magdalene only stands 
apart in he almost programmatic manner by which it em- 
bodies the essential lesson of Cennini's definition. 

Acrcss the certury-leng interval that separates them, 
Cennini and Pino agree that the painter's “inventive” en- 
deavor is of a piece wi h poetic artifice. In effect, both 
refer to a theory of fiction formulated for Italy during the 
second half of the trecerto, and encoded in the poetic the- 
ory of the quattrocento: its chief exponent was Boccaccio, 
who drew directly on Pe rarch's celebration of his own call- 
ing.” In he apologia for the art that takes up the closing 
chapters of his Genealoziae deorum gentilium, Boccaccio 


defined poetry as 


a sort ef fervid and ezcuisite invention and expression, 
in speech or writing, o- that which the mind has invented 
[est fervor quidem exquisite inveniendi atque dicendi seu 
scribendi quod inveneris] . . . This fervor of poesy . . . 
impels ‘he soul to a longing for utterance; it brings forth 
far-fetched and unhea-c-of inventions [peregrinas et in- 
auditasinvencicnes| o: the mind; it composes these med- 
itations in a fixed order. adorns the whole composition 


65 In Giotto’sart, the sosidity and gravity of the figures, and the humanity 
of their gestures, invariably serre an "unpaintable" content. Thus, in the 
Arena Chapel Raising cf Lazarrs the dynamics of the composition come 
to a focus in the pregnaat gap between Christ's illuminated blessing hand 
and the foreshortened kand of -he youth whose sweeping gesture leads 
straight to Lazarus. That crucial hiatus, a carefully defined velume of 
space, is Gio-to's way o! sugges ing the miraculous nature of Christ's be- 
stowal of life — an invisible ac zs distinct from its corporeal erfect. 


6 The discussion that follows is mdebted throughout to chaps. 1 ("Laurel") 
and 11 (“Que./o che non è sia") n Summers (as in n. 4), 33-55. 


67 The tradition is surveyed by C.C. Greenfield, Humanist and Scholastic 
Poetics, 1250 1500, East Brunswick, NJ, 1981; it is evident from her dis- 
cussion that the concept of poetry as a “fictive garment" was a hoary 
commonplace since late-antiqui-y, but was given a particular relief and 
weight by Pesrarch, Boccaccio, and Salutati (who brings together all of 
the trecento topics). In the 15tF century, the Neoplatonist writers took 
over this legacy, but granted a aeightened philosophical status to vatic 
inspiration ard “mysterious” utterance. Toward the close of the-century 
a more philo.ogical and classici-ing poetics coexisted with the Neopla- 
tonist variety As Greenzield, chaps. 10 and 11, illustrates, the 15th-cen- 
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with unusual interweaving of words and thoughts; and 
thus it covers truth with a comely veil of fable [meditatas 
oraine certo componere, ornare compositum inusitato 
quodam verborum atque sentenciarum contextu, vela- 
mento fabuloso atque decenti veritatem contegere] . . . 
[Its detractors] will say that it is rhetoric which the poets 
employ . . . I will not deny it in part, for rhetoric also 
has its own inventions. Yet . . . among the disguises of 
fiction rhetoric has no part, for whatever is composed 
as under a veil, and exquisitely devisec, is poetry and 
poetry alone [verum apud tegumenta fictionum nulle sunt 
rhetorice partes; mera poesis est, quicquid sub velamento 
componimus et exquiritur exquisite] (xiv, vii). 


The point of interest here is that Boccaccio's definition 
observes the etymological bond between "textile" and 
"text": poetic composition, represented as the weaving of 
a garment, assembles and combines mere words in such a 
way that from them an opaque, embellished fabric of sense 
is conjured up — though it is a purely illusive surface, fa- 
bula or fictio. Boccaccio and Petrarch, following Dante, 
claim for secular poetry something of the deep content that 
medieval exegetical method had uncovered in Holy Writ; 
but Scripture has a true literal sense as well, while secular 
poetry begins as "fable" at a remove from ordinary truth, 
even as it stops short of the transcendental.* In this poetics, 
an imagistic or figurative envelope screens off the poem's 
meaning, yet is also the only form of access to it. As has 
been seen, it is the same with painting in Cennini's defi- 
nition: the chiaroscuro image — comparabie to a written 
page in that it is made up of mere pigmented marks on a 
flat surface — lends an apparently tangible fictive body to 
an invisible sense. In Savoldo's Magdalene. the shawl il- 
lustrates this insight about illusionistic painting's relation- 
ship to "true" content in a form that turns out to be the 
very emblem for poetic expression from late antiquity 


tury North Italian ambiente contributed to the formulation of poetical 
theory (it had originated there with Mussato and Petrarch), though the 
more ambitious texts came out of Florence. 


$8 | cite the translation by C.G. Osgood, Boccaccio or Poetry, 1st ed. 
1930, repr., n.p., 1956, 39 and 42; the Latin is taken fram J. Reedy, ed., 
Boccaccio: In Defence of Poetry, Toronto, 1978, 34-36. The Genealogiae 
— which received ten printings between 1472 and 1532 — remained a 
standard interpretive handbook of mythology through the 16th century. 
For information on the editions, see G. Boccaccio, Genealogiae deorum 
gentilium libri, ed. V. Romano, Bari, 1951, 11, 802, n. 1. 


69 The medieval theories about the allegorical "veiling" of truth, secular 
and religious, are cogently reviewed in E. de Bruyne's Etudes d'esthétique 
médiévale, 11, Bruges, 1946, 302ff. For an account of the notion of the 
poetic integumentum or involucrum (wrapping, shell, cr cover, as well 
as veil) and its medieval application, see H. Brinkmann, “Verhiillung ('In- 
tegumentum ) als literarische Darstellungsform im Mittelater," Der Begriff 
der Repraesentatio im Mittelalter (Miscellanea Mediaevalia, vini), Berlin, 
1971, 314ff. See also H. de Lubac, Exégése médiévale, 11, Pt. 2, Paris, 
1964, 182ff., with numerous examples of the use of integumentum in the 
sense of deliberate concealment or obscuring. 
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through the Renaissance." 

According to Boccaccio, the "disguises of fiction’ are, 
properly speaking, poetic when a text is composed sub ve- 
lamento. By this I take him to mean that in a poem the 
"argument" (the compositus into which the invention is 
structured) — no less than the specific diction, meter, and 
turns of phrase (the ornatus woven upon this plot structure) 
— appears as a fictive projection.” Indeed, the poetical veil 
was more often identified as subject — the self-contained 
fabula "hiding" a deeper meaning — than as style (the "gar- 
ment" of embellished language). The latter constituted rhe- 
torical ornament proper, which, since it was legitimately 
applied to "real-life" arguments, necessarily stopped short 
of pure fictional utterance. The implication, then, is that 
for Boccaccio a poem — no matter how abstract or how 
“natural” its sense — always began imagistically (in per- 
egrinas et inauditas invenciones), as a figurative statement. 
More cooly and concisely, Cennino suggests as much for 
pictorial artifice, with the fantasy (like the poet's "fervor" 
finding unheard-of things) “inventing” the unseer thing 
concealed in a figure of nature, that the hand may then 
encode it in a figural projection. 

The ornaments of rhetoric, underplayed in Boccaccio's 
definition, provided a natural bridge from the textile to the 
pictorial analogy for poetry. Petrarch himself sheds light 
on this: 


The task [of the poet] is to feign, that is to say, compose 
and adorn [fingere, id est componere atque ornare]; and 


70 Savoldo was certainly acquainted with the notion of Christian exegesis 
as the unveiling of Scripture. As pointed out by Gilbert, 533, his paintings 
of the adoration of the infant Christ frequently show the luminous child 
drawing aside the veil that covered him — in illustration of the Pauline 
concept of the Word Incarnate as revealing to the Christian convert the 
radiant truth veiled in the letter of the Old Law. The Christ prefigured 
throughout the Old Testament is the justification for the Christian read- 
ing-into of Scripture. A fine discussion of Saint Paul's doctrine of con- 
version/re-velation is found in J. Freccero, Dante: The Poetics of Con- 
version, Cambridge, MA, 1986, 121-123. Apart from the typological 
schemas popularized by the Biblia pauperum, an example of allegorical 
unveiling in connection with the Magdalene's visit to the Sepulcher is in 
Gregory the Great, Hom. xxv (as in n. 30), 1548B and C, where the mys- 
tical truth of the Magdalene’s literally false identification of Christ as gar- 
dener is pointed up by a metaphorical reading: "Indeed, was he not a 
spiritual gardener, who sowed in her breast out of love for her the seeds 
of the plants of virtue?" Pope Gregory's interpretation is doctrinal, and 
not merely "poetic," because by the logic of Christian interpretation 
Christ's identity could only be purposely veiled or concealed — the Mag- 
dalene's was not a simple misperception. This point is elaborated in a 
celebrated 13th-century homily (traditionally — if erroneously — ascribed 
to Origen) on John 20, translated into Italian by the 14th certury: "Oh 
Lord Jesus Christ, what is this you are doing? Do you think she can know 
you while you wish to remain concealed? . . . Oh miserable sorrow, oh 
marvelous love! This good woman, beside herself and shrouded with pain 
as with a cloud, did not know the Sun she was seeing, and with whom 
she was speaking; and she felt such longing from the love of Jesus, and 
such ardor, that this longing and desire to see him caused a mist and a 
fog to settle over her heart . . . But in truth, Mary, I have seen the reason 
why at first, perhaps, he withheld himself from you and would not show 
himself to you, and did not let himself be known by you . . . And this 
is because he would not have shown himself in the way in which you 


to adumbrate with artful colors [artificiosis adumbrare 
colcribus], and cover with a veil of delightful fictions 
[velo amoenae fictionis obnubere] the truth of things, 
whether human, natural, or any kind whatsoever; for 
truth uncovered is all the more pleasant, the more dif- 
ficult its quest has been.” 


In this passage — which resembles Cennini's in its sugges- 
tion that the realm of experience provides the stimulus to- 
ward embodying hidden truth in artistic illusions — the 
pictorial “adumbrating with artful colors" is equivalent (but 
not identical) to the textile "covering with a veil of pleasant 
fictions"; the "colors" without doubt stand for the figures 
of speech, the basic ornament of rhetoric. These figures 
“adumbrate” the truth of things in the sense that they give 
language relief, make it vivid, just like Cennini's chiaro- 
scuro, which draws solid objects out of shadow.” But since 
the thing to which the colores lend tangibility is already a 
fictive argument masking truth, we must regard them as 
superficial illusions upon the veil of fable, enticing the 
reader to the more arduous task of looking within. 
Sazoldo's Magdalene seems radically "poetic" in pre- 
cisely the sense of Boccaccio's and Petrarch's definitions 
(which I believe lie behind Cennini's), for it presents itself 
as neither more nor less than a sensuously compelling fic- 
tive veil, enticing the viewer to seek the hidden truth that, 
properly speaking, it cannot embody. In this regard, it is 
appropriate that the saint's figure is doubly veiled, since 
the saadow across her face obscures or distances her expres- 


were asking for him." As this sample makes evident, the sermon develops 
a psychological imagery congruent with Savoldo's visualization. See M.H. 
Hansel, ‘Die Quellen der bayerischen Magdalenenklage," Zeitschrift für 
deutsche Philologie, 1x11, 1937, 363ff. The Italian version I cite is printed 
as an appendix to Lo specchio della vera penitenza di Fr. Jacopo Passavanti 
_.., Florence, 1725, 290-292. 


71 In a 12th-century poetics that was still being consulted in the quattro- 
cento, the Poetria nova, Geoffrey of Vinsauf described both the arrange- 
ment and verbal embellishment of the poem with (among others) textile 
meta»hors. See J.J. Murphy, ed., Three Medieval Rhetorical Arts, Berke- 
ley, 1971, 41-42, 60-61. Patz, 283 and n. 104, points out that Gasparino 
Barzizza, who seems to have taught Alberti, still cited Geoffrey as an 
authority. 


72 Epistolae seniles x11. 2, as cited in W. Tatarkiewicz, History of Aes- 
thetics, 111, The Hague, 1974, 10. This seems a gloss on Isidore of Seville, 
Etym ologies vin. vii: "Officium autem poetae in eo est ut ea, quae vere 
gesta sunt, in alias species obliquis figurationibus cum decore aliquo con- 
versa transducant.” Isidore's "oblique figurations” parallel Petrarch's "art- 
ful colors,” while the "different form" into which true things are changed 
matches the "veil of fiction." 


73 The classification of figures as colores was a commonplace of medieval 
literary theory (see E. Faral, Les arts poétiques du XIIe et du XIIIe siècle, 
repr. Geneva-Paris, 1982, 48ff.) Petrarch, whose taste as a collector of 
painting was highly sophisticated, must have used this pictorial termi- 
nolegy with a real sense of its illusionistic applications. In both his poetry 
and his literary theory, Petrarch showed a particular concern with "ad- 
umtration,” which he related (in explicit reference to pictorial practice) 
to a-mospheric illusion and effects of resemblance. See the famous Can- 
zone 129 ("Di pensier in pensier, di monte in monte"). For a discussion 
of aria and ombra as literary terms in Petrarch, see T.M. Greene, The 
Light in Troy: Imitation and Discovery in Renaissance Poetry, New Ha- 
ven 1982, chaps. 5 and 7, 81ff. and 127ff. 


sion, even as the s-aw!'s brilliance stops us at the pictures 
surface.” The imaze — a bereaved woman seeking an ab- 
sent body. a peritent soul seeking unearthly beatitude — 
is perfectly suited © this paradoxical admission of the sub- 
ject's “unpaiatabilty.” This is not to say that the resur- 
rected Ch-ist could not be painted; he was, often and mov- 
ingly. Rather. I mean that Savoldo creates in us a sense of 
the ineffability of his theme precisely by pouring the re- 
sources of a considerable artifice into a device of indirec- 
tion, as if to zac vs to say: if this is Christ's reflected splen- 
dor, what must tte source be like? More important, the 
larger indirection sf letting the viewer supply the narrative 
unveils the real lorus ef the story's unfolding, which is the 
viewer's psyche. As Petrarch suggests, this truth is valor- 
ized by the circuitous path one has had to follow in order 
to discerr that it is not to be found, after all, in the poetic 
fiction itself The inventiveness of poetry, in effect, is to 
make an inventor (with all the attendant pleasures of dis- 
covery) cut of its reader. 

Renaissance art -heory, in the measure that it drew upon 
the theory of rhetorical embellishment, articulated a “veiled 
figure topos” which sheds further light on the critical frame 
of reference sor Savoldo’s invenzione. In tracing its outline, 
we are brought back tc the rleurants who recur in Re- 
naissancePassion sepresentations, as if embodying the more 
introspective extremities of grief. In connection with John 
20:11, we may recall that Savoldo's Magdalene, with her 
cloaked kand hele close to the face, has just ceased to be 
such a figure: though stil’ in shadow, she is no longer buried 
in the folds cf the shawl. We learn from Cardinal Faleotti's 
Counter-Reformation treatise on painting (1582) that as a 
pleurant n a larger composition, a figure such as Savoldo's 
would have had = precise rhetorical function: 


... Let vs recall that there is a kind of, so to speak, 
perfect imperfection, and a diminution with augmenta- 
tion, ir the form cf that figure called by the rhetoricians 


74 D. Summers The Judgment of Sense, Cambridge, 1987, 121, discusses 
Petrarch's use of the painter's term aria to designate both the artist's style 
as an intargible pe-senel quality, and the traces of that quality — which 
register as an in-sp'ri* ng or animation — in the artist's work. According 
to Petrarck. a aictcrial example of aria is the shadow about the face (and 
especially -he eyes) that betrays the kinship between father and son, and 
is the qua ty to be «mulated in portraiture (rather than literal resem- 
blance). Szvoldo's Maggalene, with rer shadowy face, has the kind of 
elusive animation hat depends on our willingness to follow Petrarch in 
interpreting ar atmospheric effect as evidence of the maker's presence in 
his creature. 
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aposiopesis, which through suppression signifies greater 
things. Thus, in the art of painting things may, and often 
should, be depicted in such a manner that, by one's leav- 
ing something out and only alluding to it deftly, the 
viewer will of his own imagine greater things. . . . 
Whence the fame of that device used by the painter called 
Timanthes, of which the same Pliny speaks: for, having 
painted Iphigenia about to be sacrificed in the presence 
of many, and among them her uncle and Fer father, and 
feeling unequal to the task of fully expressing the father's 
sorrow, he covered the latter's face with a veil [le coprisse 
la faccia con un velo] . . . which example we often see 
judiciously followed by worthy painters who, in repre- 
senting the Maries at the foot of the crucified Christ — 
and wishing to express the greatness of their sorrow — 
will depict some of them with the head bowed to the 
breast, and with hands and cloak covering the face, sig- 
nifying their greater sorrow and inexpressible bitterness.” 


Paleotti’s reference to the Iphigenia was rot by chance, 
for it was indeed a famous demonstration piece. The paint- 
ing was the key example in Pliny's characterization of Ti- 
manthes as the master who stood for the artistic virtue of 
ingenium; appropriately, both Cicero and Cuintilian cited 
it as a model of resourcefulness for the ora-or, who must 
be allowed verbal and formal licenses (figurative expres- 
sion, unusual arrangement) in handling tFe problematic 
variables of a case.” Pliny's qualifying remarks on Timan- 
thean ingenium are suggestive, and enable us to go beyond 
Paleotti's reference to aposiopesis: "Indeed T.manthes is the 
only artist in whose works more is always implied than is 
depicted, and whose artifice, though consummate, is al- 
ways surpassed by his ingenium [atque in vnius huius op- 
eribus intelligitur plus semper quam pingitur et, cum sit ars 
summa, ingenium tamen ultra artem est]." The key point 
in this passage is that the painter's ingenuum — his re- 
sourcefulness or inventiveness elevated to quasi-technical 


75 See Barocchi, 11, 381-382. Aposiopesis is described under the figures of 
emphasis in the Rhetorica ad Herennium uv. liv. 67. Emphasis (significatio) 
is defined as "that which leaves more to be suspected than has been ac- 
tually asserted [quae plus in suspicione relinquit quam positum est in or- 
atione]"” (IV. liii. 66). 

76 See Pliny, NH xxxv. 73f., as well as Cicero, Orato: 69-74, and Quin- 
tilian 11. xiii. 8-14. For Renaissance art theory, the passage in Quintilian, 


with its wealth of examples drawn from the visual arts, was the most 
important. See also below, n. 86. 
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status — is a skill that enables him actually to exceed the 
apparent scope of pictorial skill.” It does so by devising 
means of calling upon the viewer's ingenium to supply what 
is not shown: in the case of the Iphigenia, the individual 
participants at the sacrifice exhibit a crescendo of emotion, 
until the father's "indescribable" grief is reached. The view- 
er's comparative skills have been engaged in a steady pro- 
gression up to the critical moment, where he is left to invent 
for himself the culmination of the series. 

Because it concisely set forth the special attainments of 
the art, Pliny's chapter on painting was constantly cited in 
the Renaissance; certainly his praise of the veiled figure 
simultaneously affirming and transcending the limits of 
representation lurks in the background of Savoldo's "in- 
genious” solution to the far more challenging task of de- 
picting a supernatural apparition. Like the Iphigenia, the 
Magdalene makes its expressive point through a veiled fig- 
ure, but by an inversion of the Timanthean device: the veil 
is lifted to reveal the passing of sorrow, yet continues to 
challenge us to look beyond — and not just, like Aga- 
memmon's cloak, to an expressive climax, but to the very 
core of the sacred narrative. The primacy of a spiritual 
content is symptomatic of the Christian image's purpose; 
but in the more general sense of seeming to transcend the 
possibilities of artifice, Savoldo's fiction addresses psycho- 
logical assumptions implicit in Pliny's account of the Iphi- 
genia. Indeed, we seem to witness in the Magdalene a de- 


77 J.J. Pollitt, The Ancient View of Greek Art, New Haven, 1974, analyzes 
the key ancient passages on ingenium as a specifically artistic virtue (de- 
riving from the term's broader meaning of "native talent" — on this, see 
D. Summers, as in n. 74, 99ff.). However, his explanation of a-tistic in- 
genium (pp. 387-388) does not wholly clarify the Plinian sense: "The in- 
genium of Timanthes, it is clear, meant the imaginative, subtle touches 
he inserted into the narrative subject matter of his paintings"; Pliny "seems 
to mean, not that Timanthes' technique was inadequate for his ideas, but 
that in his paintings subject matter was always of greater interest than 
technique"; Quintilian's reference to ingenium in Apelles is puzzling, since 
"the paintings of Apelles do not appear to have been famed fo- . . . in- 
genious, unconventional features of subject matter." By placing the em- 
phasis on subject matter, Pollitt devalues the specifically psychological 
dimension of works that make one "see" things not actually depicted, or 
(more literally) in excess of the space available for them. This is not only 
the common feature in the Timanthean works, but also of Pollitt's ex- 
amples no. 5 (great artists brought ingenious skill to the painting of fa- 
mous prodigies — which is to say phenomena outside natural experience), 
and no. 10 (Phidias managed to accommodate monumental narratives in 
even the smallest left-over spaces of his large works). Quintiliaa's refer- 
ence to Apelles ceases to be puzzling if one takes into account how he 
"painted the unpaintable" (lightning and thunderbolts personified), or cre- 
ated a vivid likeness with just a few strokes of charcoal, or made one 
"see" the features of an averted face (NH xxxv. 89, 94, 96). The point of 
interest in these examples is that subject matter is transformed for the 
purpose of enhancing the imaginative suggestiveness of the work. Pollitt's 
wonderful book, with its philological approach to a broad range of Greek 
and Roman art critical terms, is also a useful guide to the Renaissance 
understanding of Pliny's terminology, since much of the latter was ex- 
plicated then by reference to the standard texts still consulted by modern 
classicists. 


78 An excellent discussion of the use of rhetorical principle in Book 11 of 
De pictura is to be found in chapter 111 of Baxandall, 1971, 121-139. More 
recently, Patz has surveyed the entire literature on the question, and pro- 
posed certain correctives to Baxandall. D.R. Edward Wright, "Alberti's 
De pictura: Its Literary Structure and Purpose,” Journal of the Warburg 


liberate paragone with the pictorial wit of the ancients. 

The evaluation of Timanthean ingenium was also recast 
in a Renaissance mold before Savoldo's time, in the fun- 
damental paragraphs on expression at the heert of Leon 
Battista Alberti's De pictura of 1435. As is well known, this 
treatise pioneered the integration of rhetorical and pictorial 
approaches to artifice (bearing its richest fruit in Leonardo's 
theory and practice). The Timanthean example is cited — 
in a composite version from Pliny and Quintilien — at the 
crucial point in the treatise where Alberti defines the su- 
preme pictorial achievement, the historia. The latter is the 
exemplar of a visual rhetoric, its figures broadly analogous 
to verbal ones in bearing the work's chief burden of illu- 
sionistic embellishment. But like Petrarch's decorated fic- 
tive veil, the historia's exterior of full-bodied and lively 
protagonists is there solely to engage us in the production 
of an "invisible" sense; and this is primarily achieved by 
making the figures — as vehicles for an inner, affective life 
— suggest more than is shown: 


It is extremely difficult to vary the movements of the 
body in accordance with the almost infinite rnovements 
of the heart . . . All these things, then, must be sought 
with the greatest diligence from Nature. The more ex- 
pressive things should always be imitated, anc those pre- 
ferred in a painting which leave more for tFe mind to 
imagine than is seen by the eye.” 


and Courtauld Institutes, xLvit, 1984, 52-71, has demonstrated that De 
pictura is particularly dependent on the structure and pedegogical rec- 
ommendations of Quintilian's Institutio oratoria. However, Wright's 
interpretation of De pictura's purpose as the elementary instruction of 
very young (Book 1) and adolescent (Book 11) painters (with “postgrad- 
uate” tips for adult practitioners in Book 111), seems drastically reductive 
— even if one agrees with him that Alberti was not producing a com- 
prehensive ars to cover the theory and practice of quattrocerto painting. 
The major emphasis in De pictura falls on stylistic practice and its im- 
plications (as correctly noted by Summers, 339ff., 344-345, 350-351, 353- 
354 and 360), a matter left out of account by Wright, who dedicates one 
paragraph (on p. 65) to the bulk of De pictura's Book 11. 


7? "[dcirco diligentissime ex ipsa natura cuncta perscrutanda sunt, sem- 
perque promptiora imitanda, eaque potissimum pingenda surt, quae plus 
animis guod excogitent relinquant, quam quae oculis intueantur." This 
and the following quotations are from Alberti-Grayson, 80-83 (para. 42). 
I have modified Grayson's translation of promptiora. He renders it as "the 
more visible things,” but in this context Alberti is referring specifically to 
moveraent, in relation to which the vernacular art-critical term pronto 
denoted readiness, a vivid potentiality — and, by extension, suggestive- 
ness; see Baxandall, 1972, 145-147. Patz, 282-285, indicates that Alberti 
conflated Quintilian and the Ars poetica in his recommendations on 
expression; she also underscores the centrality of the historia s expressive 
missioa. It is worth nothing that Alberti himself used the veiling-depicting 
analogy with characteristic wit in Book 1 of De pictura, whe-e line, con- 
tour, rlane, visual rays, visual pyramid, are all "pictured" through textile 
similes (respectively, thread, hemline, woven fabric, colored tareads gath- 
ered irto bundles or attached to the "hem" of an object). Tais prepares 
the way for Alberti's gridded tracing device in Book 11, the velum, which 
is presented as an analogue to the picture plane-as-window, and serves 
to trace the contours (or embroider the "hemlines") of the kistoria's ex- 
pressive figures. Since the velum facilitates the construction cf foreshort- 
ened crganic forms, with their complex relation of undulant contour to 
depth »rojection, it is a tool for figural embellishment, in the proper rhe- 
torical sense. By the logic of De pictura, Alberti's tracing-veil is like a 
literal version of its counterpart in poetics. 


Following this paraphrase of Pliny's "intelligitur plus 
semper quam pi^gitur, Alberti makes it clear that ingen- 
ium, the ingen. zy that goes beyond artifice, is (like Cen- 
nini's fantasia) the faculty that extracts from nature ap- 
propriate and s- ggestive semblances. First, he gives an 
example of his cwn ingenium by introducing the concept 
of a figure that mediates between historia and viewer; only 
then does he pr-ceed to the Iphigenia as an exemplar of 
visual suggestiveness: 


They praise 1 manthes of Cyprus. . . because, when he 
had made Ca -has sad and Ulysses even sadder at the 
sacrifice of :migenie, and employed all his art and in- 
genium on tne grief-stricken Menelaus, he could find no 
suitable way = represent the expression of her discon- 
solate father; he covered his head with a veil, and thus 
left more for te onlooker to imagine about his grief than 
he could see with the eyes [ut quique plus relinqueret 
quod de illius olore animo meditaretur, quam quod pos- 
set visu disce™ere]. They also praise in Rome the boat 
in which our Tuscan painter Giotto represented [expres- 
sit] the eleven disciples struck with fear and wonder at 
the sight of keir colleague walking on the water. . . . 


Alberti is not sc much citing the Plinian text as altering its 
focus: by juxtaposing Giotto's Navicella with the Iphigenia 
he not only sugzests that the Tuscan master was the "new 
Timanthes,” bw also subtly points up the essential differ- 
ence between the ancient and the Christian historia — a 
tragic mythical event :s answered by a miraculous lesson 
on faith, the v= ing of the "supreme sorrow” of mortality 
by the revelatic o! an incarnate reality. It seems no ac- 
cident that Gio--o's mosaic showed one of the awestruck 
Apostles bury: z his face in his mantle.9 

The ‘mediate’ figure bracketed between Alberti's two 
allusions to T:æanthean ingenium deserves a moment's at- 
tention in light of De pictura's repeated emphasis on the 
depiction ef inrer life. This personage prompts us to iden- 
tify with the zc-ion o: the historia and, more important, 


8 Baxandall, 197. £29-130 ‘and see pls. 3 and 5[a]), points out that Giot- 
to's Navicella is me only modern composition praised by Alberti, and 
may represent h= advocacy of a neo-Giottesque standard for contem- 
porary painting. Tæ celebration of Giotto's ingegno in the illusionistic 
rendering of “living Nature” originates — close to the master's lifetime 
— with Boccaccie: xe E. Falaschi, "Giotto: The Literary Legend,” Italian 
Studies, xxvn, 1972. 6-8. Alberti's Navicella reference may be inspired by 
Filippo Villamis at: trecento De origine civitatis Florentiae et eiusdem 
famosis civibus, wE ch brings together the several strands of the "Giotto 
legend." There, Gic to is the exemplar of modern artistic ingenium who, 
in his quest for u-i—rsal reputation, takes care to leave important works 
in the major cities -f Italy — and chiefly the Navicella in Rome, which 
will be seen by pi. 24ms from all over the world. This passage is translated 
in Baxandall, 70-7. (and 146-147 for the Latin). It is tempting — and 
perhaps not inappr- priate — to see in Giotto's art explicit recreations of 
Plinian pictorial wrtues: the Arena Chapel Lamentation makes striking 
use of "Timantheaa ' veiled foreground mourners seen from behind. 


81 This figure is the equivalent, at the level of elocutionary elaboration, 
of the man who vides the three-braccia yardstick in the perspective 
construction schema of Boek 1. One is the mensurational, the other the 
psychophysical presection, onto the fictive window of the painting, of a 
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functions as a kind of artificial mirror to our psychic 
response: 


Let me here, however, speak of some things concerning 
movements, partly made up from my own thoughts, and 
partly learned from Nature [partim fabricavimus nostro 
ingenio, partim ab ipsa natura didicimus]. . . . I like there 
to be someone in the historia who tells the spectators 
what is going on, and either beckons them with his hand 
to look, or with ferocious expression and forbidding 
glance challenges them not to come near, as if he wished 
their business to be secret, or points to some danger or 
remarkable thing in the picture, or by his gestures invites 
you to laugh or weep with them. [This is followed by 
the Iphigenia and Navicella references. ]*! 


This herald or mediator is like an "ostensive" figure in 
traditional devotional representation, but adapted to the 
new function of securing the orthogonal linkage between 
the viewer and the perspectivally deployed historia. He still 
invites participation in the reality of the image, but not by 
an act of direct absorption; rather, he underscores the fact 
that our access to the painted event is now channeled 
through a particular viewpoint, encoded in the spatial con- 
struction: the distance between viewer and vision is marked 
by the very gestures signaling us to traverse it.? Savoldo's 
Magdalene — like her numerous precursors in the "acti- 
vated" or dramatic half-length figuration of Leonardo and 
the Venetan painters — is the sophisticated descendant of 
the Albertian figure precisely in the measure that she grants 
access to an optically defined — a perspectival — realm. 
If these images as a class do not exhibit the dramatic ges- 
turing recommended in De pictura; if, more important, they 
turn the viewer's attention to a historia within his psyche, 
nonetheless they draw on Alberti's essential achievement, 
his resourceful appropriation of rhetorical models. 

Indeed, apart from suggesting, with her cloaked form as 
well as the suspenseful "readiness" of her hand gesture, the 
figure of aposiopesis, Savoldo's Magdalene is structurally 


counterpart to the viewer. 


82 Alberti’s attention to the viewer's psychic entry into the painting brings 
us back to Northern Italy, with its tradition of dramatic close-ups. In a 
stimulating analysis of Bellini's Brera Pieta, H. Belting argues that the 
Venetian master both adapted and inverted Alberti's humanist require- 
ment of a high narrative eloquence, by assimilating it to the devotional 
format of the icon (see Belting, 31-48). Belting cites Mantegna’s classicizing 
Entombment print of ca. 1460 as properly Albertian, and contrasts it with 
Bellini's spatialization and psychic enlivening of the traditional icon; in 
both images Saint John the Evangelist is the Albertian “mediator,” but in 
Mantegna's he stands — a sorrowing onlooker — at a remove from both 
the viewer and the narrative core of the scene. Belting’s concept of the 
Albertian historia seems rather strict, given the very wide range of pic- 
torial exempla adduced in De pictura. I think that, rather than advocating 
one particular pictorial genre, Alberti offered an ideal scheme whose rules 
could be adapted to every genre, from the portrait to the heroic narrative 
(and from the traditional to the classicizing religious narrative). Historia 
would then designate a “composite” horizon of possibility, rather like Ci- 
cero's ideal orator. See Patz, 285-287, who points out that a full definition 
of Alberti's historia will have to take into account the medieval, and not 
only the classical sources incorporated in De pictura. 
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akin to a variety of other rhetorical figures: as the protag- 
onist from whom we deduce a larger scene, synecdoche, in 
which the part may stand for the whole; as an Albertian 
"herald" gazing directly at the viewer, apostrophe; and as 
an image whose turning pose and luminosity represert con- 
version or enlightenment, metaphora.® But, as has been 
seen, the Magdalene is above all a pictorial demonstration 
of the figure of antithesis (Latin contrapositum), which was 
central to Alberti's and later to Leonardo's compositional 
theory.* In this regard, the "turning pose" itself, with its 
structural kinship to the canonical figura serpentinata, as- 
sumes an emblematic status. In Quintilian's discussion of 
rhetorical ornament, the figures of eloquence had been de- 
fined with a comparison to bodily movement: 


The first point for consideration is, therefore, what is 
meant by a figure [quid accipere debeamus figuram]. For 
the term is used in two senses. In the first it is applied 
to any form in which thought is expressed, just as it is 


to bodies which, whatever their composition [quoquo 


modo sunt composita], must have some shape [habitus]. 
In the second and special sense, in which it is called a 
schema, it means a rational change in meaning or lan- 
guage from the ordinary and simple form, that is to say, 
a change analogous to that involved in sitting, lying down 
on something or looking back [sicut nos sedemus, in- 
cumbimus, respicimus].5 


This passage precisely complements that in which Quin- 
tilian illustrated his justification of figurative expression by 
a series of notable visual exempla, chief among them the 


8 See Quintilian vini. vi. 4ff., 19ff.; 1x. ii. 38ff. Quintilian classifies sy- 
necdoche and metaphora as tropes, separating them from figures of 
thought and speech; however, in Bk. 1x he also argues that tropes and 
figures, as departures from normative usage, are fundamentally the same. 
Isidore of Seville's Etymologies 1. xxxvi-xxxvii, and 11. xxi present a con- 
cise survey of tropes and figures. 


84 See Summers, 347ff., for the fundamental analysis of antithesis/con- 
trapposto, including a review of the classical literary models. Alberti's 
principle of varietà — crucial to the articulation of the historia, from the 
shaping of the bodies to the production of transitory light effects — is 
based on antithetical construction. For varietà and the pictorial effects 
that distinguish the Magdalene, see Alberti-Grayson, 90-93 (paras. 47 and 
48; modeling and coloring; the use of highlights in vitreous and metallic 
objects). 


85 Quintilian rx. i. 10-11. 


86 Quintilian 11. xiii. 8ff.: ". . . in all his pleadings the orator should keep 
two things . . . in view, what is becoming and what is expedient. But it 
is often expedient and occasionally becoming to make some modification 
in the time-honoured order. We see the same thing in pictures and statues 
. . . The body when held bolt upright has but little grace, for the face 
looks straight forward . . . and the whole figure is stiff from top to toe. 
But that curve, I might almost call it motion [flexus ille, ut sic dixerim, 
motus], . . . givesan impression of action and animation [dat actum quen- 
dam et adfectum] . . Some figures are represented as running . . ., others 
sit or recline, some are nude, others clothed . . . Where can we find a 
more . . . elaborate attitude than that of the Discobolos . . . ? Yet the 
critic who disapproved of the figure because it was not upright, would 
merely show his utter failure to understand the sculptor’s art. . . A similar 
impression of grace and charm is produced by rhetorical figures. . . . For 


Timanthean Iphigenia, and — as the very analogue to the 
rheto-ical concept of the schema — Myron's Discobolos, 
with ts continuously shifting axis.* 

Savoldo's Magdalene departs from the “ordinary and 
simple form” of an antecedent “holy portrait,” and in so 
doing signals to the viewer an aspect of her meaning as a 
figure fer conversion (conversion itself being a kind of spir- 
itual trope). The pose is a rhetorical super-schema in much 
the seme way that the shawl is a velamentum fabulosus 
about an event in which the garment of the body becomes 
the manifestation of triumphant divinity. Quintilian said 
of the Discobolos that it could not be appreciated by view- 
ers lacking a grasp of artifice. If, as Ridolfi claims, the Mag- 
dalene was famous, one can also believe Paolo Pino, who 
lamented that while Savoldo was raro nell'arte, he never 
achieved popularity and "spent his life on few works."* 
Even so gorgeous a painting as the Magdalene seems to 
presuppose a restricted audience of fellow-painters and so- 
phisticated patrons willing to savor its mirror play of sense 
and surtace.® 

It seems likely that, in calling Savoldo capriccioso e so- 
fistico, Vasari was targetting the Brescian master's ironic 
reserve, his pleasure in putting grand artistry into modestly 
scaled, isolated images.* The Magdalene is especially suited 
to the display of artifice: since it does not pretend to "con- 
tain" truth, only to reflect it, its ostensible content is wholly 
exterior to it. Yet the resultant “emptiness” is also a kind 
of lim tless potentiality (since it holds the viewer in thrall), 
and guarantees the painter's essential autonomy in spinning 
out his fiction. The gleaming shawl "re-represents" the pig- 
mented and brush-imprinted canvas surface in terms of il- 


they depart from the straight line and have the merit of variation from 
the ordinary usage. .. . So, too, in speaking, there are certain things 
which have to be concealed, either because they ought not to be disclosed 
or becausethey cannot be expressed as they deserve. Timanthes . . . pro- 
vides an example of this . . .” 


87 Barocchi, 1, 99. 


8 Not surprisingly, for the main speaker in Pino's Dialogo it is impossible 
to judge painting if one lacks a knowledge of its principles; his interlocutor 
agrees by citing Savoldo as an example of misunderstood artistry (see 
Barocchi, 1, 98-100). As an image for intendenti to “unveil,” the Mag- 
dalene a so calls to mind another famous Plinian anecdote, Parrhasios's 
deception of his fellow-painter Zeuxis with a painted curtain (NH xxxv. 
65). Gilbert, 540-542, has a very seductive hypothesis for the Magdalene's 
original ownership: in 1527, Savoldo was commissioned to do a Saint 
Jerome (very probably the painting in London, National Gallery, no. 3092) 
for Giovan Paolo Averoldi, a member of the prominent Brescian family 
(see C. Baselli, "Nuovi documenti sull'arte veneta del secolo XVI 
nell'arch vio della famiglia Averoldi di Brescia," Arte veneta, xxvi, 1972, 
234ff.). The archives show that G.P. Averoldi — whose relative Altobello 
Averoldi commissioned Titian's brilliant SS. Nazzaro e Celso Resurrection 
polyptych in the early 1520's — regularly invested in vanguard Venetian 
painting. The London Magdalene was recorded in the Averoldi Collection 
by 1620 (see n. 19, above); perhaps it had been there, like the nearly 
contemporary Jerome, since the cinquecento. If it had, it was indeed 
painted for an audience of cognoscenti. 


8? The most remarkable such image by Savoldo is the so-called "Gaston 
de Foix" (Paris, Louvre; see Gilbert, pl. 46), a paragone picture of a half- 
length fizure in armor (also in a "turning pose," but with daring fore- 
shortenings) positioned between two mirrors. 


lusion, and thus irvites us to contemplate on its own terms 
that other corteat. the artistic process itself.” It is an ex- 
traordinary s eight-of-hand. 

Savoldo's venzione synthesizes a range of possibilities 
offered in the vanguard traditions of North Italian paint- 
ing, and exemplifies the kind of self-assured dialogue with 
Central Italia- art which gave a particular edge to the Ve- 
netan "difzererce." Like the better appreciated artists of his 
day, Savoldo.a ppr»achec issues of religious representation 
with a sound awazeness of the implications of fictive em- 
bellishment, =n awareness that rooted him, as it rooted 
them, in an effort of illusionistic discovery two centuries 
old; and beycad that, in an ancient aesthetic preserved (al- 
most miraculsusly by a few texts and damaged relics. In 
its acknowlecgement of ilusion’s “superficiality,” but also 
of metaphor's capacity for intimating absolute truth, the 
Magdalene acdresses traditional Christian beliefs on the 
role of the image. But it also asks to be considered in light 
of ancient parting 3 tabled remembrance, and the rich store 
of poetical acd rhetorical borrowings to which that re- 
membrance led ‘he creators of a modern art of painting. 
In this sense, do, © is a resurrection: Savoldo's saint, turn- 
ing in gladness to disclose herself together with the paint- 
ings meaning revives as she redeems the lost art of the 
ancients, Agememnon’s sorrow. 
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Corporality and Communication: The Gestural Revolution of 


Diderot, David, and The Oath of the Horati: 


Dorothy Johnson 


This study examines a revolutionary stylistic development in late 18th-century 
French painting, in which an emphasis on corporal expression embodied in gesture 
dramatically replaced the prevailing aesthetics of physiognomy inherited from Le 
Brun. This development, adumbrated by Diderot in his devout desire for a "gestural 
sublime" in the visual arts, wes realized by J.-L. David in The Oath of the Horatii 
of 1784-85, a painting that overturned the academic style of the 1770's. After *he 
appearance of The Oath, critics, like the emulous artists, regarded corporal expres- 
sion in its myriad aspects as the central ingredient in painting. This gestural rev- 
olution, embodied in The Oath, coincided remarkably with a new interest in the 
relationship between corporality and morality in the writings of various political, 


social, and scientific theorists of the time. 


Traditional accounts of the major directions in the history 
of corporal expression in French art between the Baroque 
and Romanticism trace a genealogy that runs from the the- 
ories of Le Brun to those of Lavater. The reader moves from 
the Baroque to the Rococo (still dominated by Le Brun), 
emerges into Neoclassicism, and then into Romanticism in 
which the speculations and formulae of Lavater dominate 
the new era. This genealogy is convenient, for Lavater, with 
his emphasis upon the face as the primary locus of ex- 
pressivity, appears to be a direct heir of the authoritarian 
Le Brun, who imposed his aesthetics of facial expression 
upon academic teaching in France, a tyranny that was so 
powerful and absolute that it dominated pedagogy for most 
of the eighteenth century. In light of general directions in 
the development of artistic styles in France, this genealogy 
also appears to be accurate — physiognomy was indis- 
putably a principal element in the teaching and making of 
art from the late Baroque well into the Romantic period 
and beyond. 

However, by attending to the importance of the face as 
the essential key to meaning and expression in this devel- 
opment, a revolution in style has been overlooked in which 
the face was diminished in importance and assigned a rel- 
atively minor role within the overall configuration of the 
body. This dramatic aesthetic revolution, which made a 
lasting and indelible impact on French art, privileged the 
entire body over the head. The expressive characteristics 
of the hands and feet, the posture of a figure, and its cor- 


I would like to thank Jacques de Caso for his excellent counsel, given with 
kindness and insight. I would also like to thank Walter Rex for his advice 
and informed encouragement. 


poral configuration rivaled physiognomic characterization 
in importance. This new, overriding interest in a system of 
corporal signs, with the face functioning as one signifier 
among many, was crystallized by David in 1784-85 in his 
Oath of the Horatii, a work that radically challenged the 
classicized Rococo style, which dominated French art from 
the 1750's to the early 1780's. David imposed on French 
painting a new aesthetic of the body, in which the config- 
uration of the entire human figure radiated meaning and 
served as the locus of expressivity and communication. This 
revolutionary, corporal aesthetic, which would dominate 
French painting in the late eighteenth and early decades of 
the nineteenth century, was encapsulated by Diderot in one 
of his most apothegmatic utterances:" . . . il y a des gestes 
sublimes que toute l'éloquence oratoire ne rendra jamais.” 
It is the nature and development of this extraordinary ges- 
tural “sublime” and its implications for French art that I 
wish to explore in this study. 


From Le Brun to Diderot 

As is well known, in the mid-eighteenth century, Le 
Brun's theory and practice of art, in which physiognomy 
was considered the principal element in artistic expressiv- 
ity, deminated pedagogy at the Académie Royale. In his 
celebrated Conférence sur l'expression générale et parti- 
culiére, first published in 1698, which remained an essential 
handbook for artists during the first two thirds of the eigh- 
teenth century, Le Brun insisted that the facial expression 


1 Diderot, Lettres sur les sourds et les muets à l'usage de ceux qui entendent 
et qui parlent, Paris, 1751, published in Diderot, Oeuvres complétes, ed. 
J. Assézat and M. Tourneux, 1, Paris, 1875, 354. 
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was the principal means of representing the passions.’ It is 
only after his lengthy discussion of physiognomy (accom- 
panied by illastratons of "expressive heads"), and his ad- 
vice to artist concerning the manipulation of the features 
to express the various passions, that Le Brun addresses the 
pose of the body æpropriate for each passion. In the brief 
conclusion that he devotes to bodily form, he rarely gives 
more than ore sertenee to "attitude," which he invariably 
treats in an extremely rudimentary way, offering a basic 
formula for è cod fied pantomime that can only serve the 
locus of expæssivaty, the face, which always takes prece- 
dence over and determines the posture of the body? 

It has beer poir-ed out that the institution of a drawing 
prize for the "téte d'expression" at the French Academy, 
initiated by tae Ccmte de Caylus in 1759, reveals the extent 
to which Le Erun'stheeries of physiognomy still dominated 
the teaching and making of art at mid-century.’ This is con- 
firmed by an exanzination of the prize-winning “expressive 
heads," whicn der onstrate the students’ dependence on Le 
Brun's parad gms, even though a model was employed for 
this competition. But Le Brun's principles of art were also 
reaffirmed ir dogmatic fashion for aspiring artists at the 
Académie Royale in 1765 by an influential drawing pro- 
fessor, Danaré-Bardon, in his Traité de peinture.° In his 
lengthy section or "Expression," Dandré-Bardon updates 
Le Brun's pbysiognomic theories by elaborating even fur- 
ther on how the -ace can be made expressive and by in- 


2 C. Le Brun, Confére- ce sur hexpression générale et particulière, Paris, 
1698, 19. A. Fontaine discusses Le Brun's emphasis on physiognomy in 
Les doctrines ded'art ea France, Paris, 1909, 68-69. It is important to note 
that Le Brun's raid physiognomic codifications were challenged to a cer- 
tain extent and sightlv-modified by several theorists who were influential 
in the early decades of-he 18th century. Roger de Piles immediately comes 
to mind. See esr eciall- his Conversations sur la connoissance de la pein- 
ture, Paris, 1677, and nis Cours de peinture par principes, Paris, 1708, 
164-168. (These works are discussed by T. Puttfarken, Roger de Piles' 
Theory of Art, New Baven and London, 1985.) It is important to note, 
however, that C= Piles and others considered the head the only important 
seat of the passons. 


3 Le Brun, Corrsrence (as in n. 2), 47. 


4 For a discussien of fe competition for the “tête d'expression" and as- 
pects of its theoretical casis, see J. M. Wilson, The Painting of the Passions 
in Theory. Prac*ce anc Criticism in Late Eighteenth-Century France, New 
York and Londen, 1980, 32-40. 


5 A careful stucy of te prize-winning expressive heads from the 1760's 
and 1770's preserved st the Eeole Nationale Supérieure des Beaux-Arts 
demonstrates the extemt to which aspiring artists adapted Le Brun's pro* 
totypes rather than observe the model. All of the expressions correspond 
to the conventi: nal, s®reotypical paradigms offered by Le Brun. 


6 M.-F. Dandré-3ardor Traité de peinture suivi d'un essai sur la sculpture 
(Paris, 1765), re»r. Minkoft, Geneva, 1972. See pp. 57-61. 


7 This remarkable, cansistent privileging of the face as the center of 
expression and de-emphasis of the body, with a rigid dichotomy estab- 
lished anc maintained >etween the two, suggests parallels with prevailing 
religious and meral dectrine in France, in which the face was considered 
to be the window ot time soul, the manifestation of the spiritual, whereas 
the body represented what was transitory and mortal in man, his instinc- 
tual, animal life Ampie evidence of this is provided by the 17th-century 
moralistes. N. E-yson, in Word and Image. French Painting of the Ancien 
Regime, Cambr dge, 1981, suggests that Le Brun's overriding emphasis 


sisting on the face as the almost exclusive locus of expres- 
sion in art.’ 

In the vast corpus of art criticism in France from the mid- 
18th century to the 1770's,8 critics rarely demonstrate an 
interest in the human figure, but when they do, they, like 
art theorists and educators, focus on facial expression and 
consider the expressive content of the body determined by 
physiognomy. The Abbé Leblanc (an ardent supporter of 
academic policy), for example, in his Lettre sur l'exposition 
des ouvrages de peinture of 1747, proffers a remarkably 
sensitive analysis of facial expression in his discussion of 
Le Sueur's Alexander and Philip.? He occasionally mentions 
pose or attitude but, importantly, only in the context of 
how successfully bodily form serves the expression of the 
face. The face, in fact, determines how spectators are to 
interpret the pantomime of the body and clarifies any 
doubts they may have about the meaning of a possibly 
ambiguous pose. Numerous examples of a similar type, in 
which the face is considered the key to the interpretation 
of emotion and narrative, can be cited in the Salon criticism 
of this period.?? 

Over three decades later, by around 1780, most critics 
at the Salons were still responding to works of art in the 
same manner. When the human figure in painting was de- 
scribed (a still rare occurrence), facial expression retained 
its hegemony as the dominant element that critics re- 
marked, and physiognomy still held the key to the inter- 


on physiognomy may have been the result of the importance of the king's 
body as historical sign vis-à-vis the insignificance of the "body" of any 
of his subjects. Bryson maintains that especially in the king’s court, gesture 
had to be rigorously controlled to follow a formal pattern or code. See 
pp. 41-43. 


8 This criticism has been recently examined for its social and political 
ramifications by Thomas Crow; see Sources. 


? See the Abbé Leblanc, Lettre sur l'exposition des ouvrages de peinture, 
Paris, 1747, 36. 


10 Several years later, at the Salon of 1753, for example, an anonymous 
critic discussed the figures in paintings in a similar manner. See Jugement 
d'un amateur sur l'exposition des tableaux. Lettre à M. le Marquis de ***, 
Paris, 1753, particularly his discussion of Van Loo's Dispute of Saint Au- 
gustine with the Donatists, 14. Many other examples in the Salon criticism 
of the 1750's and 1760's could be cited. Mathon de la Cour, for example, 
in his Lettres à Monsieur ** sur les peintures, les sculptures et les gravures 
exposées au Sallon du Louvre en 1765, Paris, 1765, evinces little interest 
in pantomime and, when he does mention it, relates it to physiognomy 
(see especially his discussion of C. Van Loo's Les parques rangées autour 
du Destin). It is interesting to note that two years earlier, the same author, 
in his Lettre à Madame ** sur les peintures, les sculptures et les gravures 
exposées dans le Sallon du Louvre en 1763, Paris, 1763, occasionally ad- 
dresses the pantomime of figures at greater length, particularly in Greuze's 
Filial Piety and Restout's Orpheus and Eurydice, but in his descriptions 
facial expression always governs the pose and gesture of the figures in- 
volved, which Mathon describes as an unfolding rhetorical narrative, as 
if he were reviewing a play. J. de la Porte, in Sentimens sur plusieurs 
tableaux exposés cette année 1755, dans le grand Sallon du Louvre, dis- 
cusses paintings in a similar manner. One might expec: to find a greater 
interest in pantomime in his discussion of Greuze's Father of the Family 
Reading the Bible to His Children, but instead he in:erprets the work 
through the vehicle of physiognomy. 
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pretation of gesture and pose. At this late date, however, 
the majority of critics did not describe either the face or 
the body at all but tended to discuss a painting in very 
general, nondescriptive terms. One of these many minor 
critics who is interesting because of his attitude toward 
looking at painting is Mérard de St.-Just. In his entry for 
Ménageot's Leonardo da Vinci Visited in His Last Moments 
by Francois I (Salon of 1781), St.-Just provides an example 
of this typical mode of responding to painting: 


The composition is beautiful and appropriate; noble and 
true ideas; large and vigorous execution; arrangement 
well understood; beautiful harmony; one strolls and the 
air circulates around each figure; character of each figure 
well-expressed; beautiful color tone; felicitous choice of 
drapery; proud, virile, large, easy brush; much har- 
mony, pure and severe style, . . . etc." 


Although Mérard describes the ability of the artist to char- 
acterize appropriately each figure in the composition, he 
expresses this in a vague manner that reveals nothing about 
the precise nature or details of the composition itself. 

Between 1750 and 1780 art criticism essentially ranged 
from the Abbé Leblanc's occasional sensitivity to physiog- 
nomy (a valuation of the pedagogy of Le Brun), to Mérard 
de St.-Just’s stereotypical discussion — with one principal 
exception, the writings of Diderot. Diderot, the most pro- 
gressive, innovative observer of the art of his time, was 
profoundly concerned with the configuration of the human 
body in representation. As is well known, his interest in 
pantomime on the stage was paramount," and his analyses 
of gesture pervade his discussion of works throughout the 
Salons. What makes Diderot's position unique and so rad- 
ical is that he considers the face as part of bodily expres- 
sion, not as a dominant feature but as one element among 
many that contributes to pantomimic communicat:on. For 
Diderot, unlike Le Brun and his followers, was not inter- 
ested in the codified, stereotypical representation of the 
passions but rather in the subtle, complex physiological and 
psychological content of gesture and pose." 

One of Diderot's most compelling, minute decodings of 
this extraordinary psychology of gesture appears in his Sa- 
lon of 1765, in which he analyzes in detail two highly fin- 
ished sketches by Greuze, The Ungrateful Son (Fig. 1), and 


H Author's trans., here and hereafter. "Composition belle et sage; idées 
nobles et vraies; exécution grande et vigoureuse; disposition bien enten- 
due; bel accord; on se proméne, et l'air joue autour des figures; caractére 
de chaque personnage bien prononcé; beau ton de couleurs; heureux choix 
de draperies; pinceau fier, mále, large et facile; beaucoup d'harmonie, 
style pur et sévère . . .” (Mérard de St.-Just, Lettre d'Artiomphile à Mad- 
ame Mérard de St.-Just sur l'exposition au Louvre en 1781, x11: Collection 
Deloynes, Paris, 1782, No. 277, 31-32). 


12 See, for example, H. Dieckmann, "Le thème de l'acteur dans la pensée 
de Diderot," Cahiers de l'Association Internationale des Études Francaises, 
XIII, June, 1961, 157-172. 


13 Herbert Josephs, in Diderot's Dialogue of Language and Gesture: Le 
Neveu de Rameau, Columbus, OH, 1969, discusses the significance of 
corporal language for Diderot, who, he contends, understood the body 
symbolically. See pp. 59ff. 


The Wicked Son Punished (Fig. 2). works characterized by 
striking and bizarre elements of gesture and pose (elements 
that were suppressed in the comoleted paintings). In his 
discussion of The Ungrateful Son, Diderot details how the 
son s complex emotional relationship to his family is com- 
municated through pantomime: 


. . . He appears violent, insolent and impetuous; by his 
father's side he has raised his right arm, above the head 
of one of his sisters; he rises on his feet; he threatens with 
his hand; he has a hat on his head and his gesture and 
his face are equally insolent. 

... The young libertine is surrounded by his older 
sister, his mother and one of his little brothers. His 
mother embraces his body; the brute tries to extricate 
himself and pushes her away with his foot. This mother 
appears overwhelmed, grief-stricken.' 


According to Diderot, every aspect of the son's body-lan- 
guage — his posture and stance, the position of his feet and 
arms, his hands as well as his facial expression — reveals 
his character and his rapport with other family members, 
whose attitudes similarly express their multifarious emo- 
tional states. Pantomime alone conveys intense drama and 
momentous emotion. 

Diderot finds even more emotional eloquence in The 
Wicked Son Punished, in which the son returns to find his 
impoverished family mourning his father who has just died 
of grief: 


The body of the older daughter, seated in an old leather 
armchair, is flung back in the attitude of despair, one 
hand brought to her temple, the other raised, still holding 
the crucifix that she gave to her father to kiss. One of 
his grandchildren, terrified, has hidden his face in her 
breast. The other, his arms in the air with fingers sep- 
arated, seems to realize his first ideas of death." 


The most striking aspect of this passage, in which Diderot 
describes how the psychological and emotional content of 
the narrative is revealed through subtle details of bodily 
configuration, is his interpretation of the child's raised 
hands with fingers separated: he views this as a corporal 
sign conveying the first apprehersion of the meaning of 


14 “... Il a l'air violent, insolent et fougueux; il a le bras droit élevé du 
cóté de son pére, au-dessus de la téte d'une de ses soeurs; il se dresse sur 
ses pieds; il menace de la main; il a le chapeau sur la téte, et son geste et 
son visage sont également insolens. . . . Le jeune libertin est entouré de 
l'ainée de ses soeurs, de sa mére et d'un de ses petits fréres. Sa mére le 
tient embrassé par le corps; le brutal cherche à s'en débarrasser, et la 
repousse du pied. Cette mére a l'air accablé, désolé . . ." (Seznec and 
Adhémar, 11, 156). 


15 "La fille ainée, assise dans le vieux confessional de cuir, a le corps ren- 
versé en arriére, dans l'attitude de désespoir, une main portée à sa tempe, 
et l'autre élevée et tenant encore le crucifix qu'elle a fait baiser à son père. 
Un de ses petits-enfans, éffrayé, s'est caché le visage dans son sein. L'autre, 
les bras en l'air, et les doigts écartés, semble concevoir les premières idées 
de la mort" (ibid., 157). 
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death. Wha’ makes this intense reading of pantomime even 
more rema-xable however, is that it is completely atypical 
of its time. No other critic writing about the Salon of 1765 
evinces eit er a general or detailed response to pose and 
gesture, in these works or in any others." Unlike his con- 
temporaries Diderot focuses his attention on aspects of the 


lê A typical reaction to the painting can be found in Troisième lettre à 
Monsieur X sæ les p- intures, les sculptures, et les gravures, exposées au 
Sallon du Lovzre en _ 765; Cellection Deloynes, vin, 110, 12-13. The au- 
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1 J.-B. Greuze, The Ungrateful Son. 
Lille, Musée des Beaux-Arts (photo: 
Museum) 


2 J.-B. Greuze, The Wicked Son 
Punished. Lille, Musée des Beaux- 
Arts (photo: Museum) 


body with a profound concentration, examining in these 
signs alone what the artist could communicate through fig- 
ural representation. 

Diderot's heightened sensitivity to pose and gesture re- 
mained unique in critical discourse from the 1750's to the 
early 1770's. One wonders why the majority of critics were 


thor describes the narrative in detail but does not once mention the pose 
or gesture of any of the figures. 
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simply not interested in the meaning of corporal signs. 
Most, of course, were unaware of the philosopher's ap- 
proach to painting (his Salon criticism, although circulated 
in manuscript form among his friends, was not available 
to the public at large), but late eighteenth-century critics 
also ignored the vast and complex discourse on gesture and 
pantomime to which Diderot's overriding interest in cor- 
poral expression belongs. This discourse, which began to 
emerge by the mid-eighteenth century in France in areas as 
diverse as anthropology, linguistics, pedagogy, and the 
emerging social and physical sciences, as well as, expect- 
edly, the ballet and the theater, was concerned with the 
origins of pantomime at the dawn of society, its sacred na- 
ture and function in antiquity and its potent possibilities 
as a universal language in the modern world. The fasci- 
nation with pantomime can be seen as part of a utopian 
quest (reaching its zenith in the eighteenth century) for a 
language that would offer direct and immediate commu- 
nication between all societies, regardless of cultural and 
linguistic differences. 

The antiquarian de Cahusac, in his remarkably lengthy 
definition of "Geste" in the Encyclopédie (which he adapted 
from his treatise, La danse ancienne et moderne, ou traité 
historique de la danse, of 1754), ? conveniently recapitu- 
lates a number of these ideals of gesture: 


Exterior movement of the body and the face: one of the 
first expressions of feeling given by nature to man. Man 
felt from the moment he breathed; and the sounds of his 
voice, the diverse movements of his face and body, were 
the expression of what he felt; they were the primitive 


17 Naigeon informs us that Diderot habitually gave his manuscripts of the 
Salons to his friends, who in turn circulated them among their acquaint- 
ances. See Mémoires sur la vie et les ouvrages de Diderot, Paris, 1821, 
409-411. Mme. Necker expressed her delight in reading Diderot's Salons. 
See Mélanges, extraits des manuscrits de Mme Necker, Paris, 1798, 1, 342. 
And Diderot, in a letter to Mme. Necker of 6 September 1774, writes that 
he is perfectly aware that she has copies of his Salons. See d'Haussonville, 
Le Salon de Madame Necker, Paris, 1882, 1, 76. The circulation of Di- 
derot's Salons among his friends in Paris is discussed by Seznec and Ad- 
hémar, 1, 15. 


18 Very specific, limited aspects of this discourse have been studied by J.P. 
Seigel, "The Enlightenment and the Evolution of Signs in France and En- 
gland," Journal of the History of Ideas, xxx, 1969, 96-115; J.R. Knowlson, 
“The Idea of Gesture as a Universal Language in the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Centuries,” Journal of the History of Ideas, xxv1, 1965, 495-508. Knowlson 
wrote a larger study as well, Universal Language Schemes in Englend and 
France, Toronto and Buffalo, 1975. The 18th-century discourse on gesture 
is so vast that it would require a lengthy bibliography, but such a list 
would include among the significant works W. Warburton's The Divine 
Legation of Moses Demonstrated, London, 1738-41 (a section of this trea- 
tise was translated into French as Essai sur les hiéroglyphes des Egvptiens, 
Paris, 1744); Condillac's Essai sur les origines des connaissances humaines, 
Paris, 1793; Noverre's Lettres sur la danse et sur les ballets, Stuttgart, 
1760, and Lettres sur les arts imitateurs, 2nd ed., Paris, 1807. 


1? De Cahusac, La danse ancienne et moderne ou traité historique de la 
danse, La Haye, 1754. This work influenced Noverre, the celebrated re- 
former of the ballet in France. See Lettres sur la danse (as in n. 18). Later 
in the 18th century, de l'Aulnaye, in La saltation théátrale, Paris, 1790, 


language of the universe in its cradle; they are still [the 
primitive language] of all men in their childhood; Ges- 
ture is and always will be the language of all nations; it 
is understood in all climates; nature, with the exception 
of a few modifications, was and always will be the same.? 


In the Encyclopédie, gesture is defined as a conjunction of 
the entire exterior form, both the face and the body.” Rec- 
ognized as the first and still only universal form of com- 
munication, gesture is then posited as the essential principle 
in the arts: ". . . It is indispensable to see it [gesture] always 
as expression: that is its original function; and it is by this 
attribute, established by the laws of nature, that it embel- 
lishes art for which it is everything. . . ."? It must be as- 
sumec that this definition, published in 1760, encompassed 
all the arts, including that of painting. But the conservative 
academicians of art and art critics, in their desire to main- 
tain the status quo (which meant consistent support of the 
physiognomic aesthetics established by Le Brun), were 
seemingly unaware of the burgeoning interest in panto- 
mime and its potential significance for the visual arts. Di- 
derot, however, free from such academic strictures and 
concerns, could approach painting from a unique point of 
view. It is likely that his search for significant, bodily com- 
munication in painting developed in part from his attention 
to corporal signs in the drama and from his theory of pan- 
tomime, which he articulated for his invention of the 
"drame bourgeois" (particularly in his Entretiens sur le fils 
naturel of 1757 and De la poésie dramatique of 1758).? In 
the "drame bourgeois" significant pantomime is juxtaposed 
with declamation, and silent "tableaux vivants" alternate 


elabora:ed upon the significance of antique dance and pantomime. 


20 “Mouvement extérieur du corps et du visage: une des premières expres- 
sions du sentiment données à l'homme par la nature. L'homme a senti dés 
qu'il a respiré; et les sons de la voix, les mouvemens divers du visage et 
du corps, ont été les expressions de ce qu'il a senti: ils furent la langue 
primitive de l'univers au berceau; ils le sont encore de tous les hommes 
dans leur enfance; le geste est et sera toujours la langue de toutes les 
nations: on l'entend dans tous les climats; la nature, à quelques modifi- 
cations prés, fut et sera toujours la méme" (de Cahusac, "Geste," in En- 
cyclopédie ou dictionnaire raisonné des sciences, des arts et des métiers, 
par une société de gens de lettres, ed. Diderot and d'Alembert, vii, Paris, 
1760, 571-572). 


21 [t must be noted that de Cahusac still gives more importance to facial 
expression. What is innovative about his definition is the renewed em- 
phasis he places on the body and that the body and face together represent 
"gesture." There is something similar in Noverre, who, in his writings 
concerning the reforms of the ballet, considers pantomime and facial 
expression together, although he, too, gives much greater emphasis to the 
importance of physiognomy. See Letter xxii: in his Lettres sur la danse 
. . ., 3rd ed., Paris, 1807. 


22 “Il est indispensable de le voir toujours comme expression: c'est-là sa 
fonction primitive: et c'est par cette attribution, établie par les lois de la 
nature, qu'il embellit l'art dont il est le tout . . ." (de Cahusac, as in n. 
20, 571572). 

23 Diderot, in De la poésie dramatique, Oeuvres esthétiques, Paris, 1968, 
describes at length his invention of a new dramatic genre that lies "entre 
la comédie et la tragédie," 189-268. See also Entretiens sur le fils naturel 
in Oeuvres esthétiques, 119. 
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with spoken scenes ? Diderot developed a type of expres- 
sive pantomime en stage that did not merely complement 
and reinforce dialogue but actually replaced it as an alter- 
native form of communication, one that he believed could 
be as expressive as spoken language and potentially even 
more meaningful. în the Entretiens sur le fils naturel, he 


wrote: 


I have said thet pantomime is a portion of drama; that 
the author must seriously concern himself with it; that 
if it is not preser- and familiar to him, he will not know 
how to begin, how to conduct or how to complete his 
scene with some sort of truth; and that gesture should 
often be indicated in place of speech.” 


The significant ges-ure is an element of primordial impor- 
tance in Diderot's elaborate theories of drama, and cer- 
tainly his concern for communication in the theater, both 
theoretical and practical, led him to the fruitful possibilities 
inherent in the dec» ding of the purposefully encoded bodily 


sign. 


Diderot and Poussin 

Diderot was als» inspired to attend to corporal signs in 
painting through Fis close study of the works of Poussin, 
the artist whom he repeatedly lauded throughout the Sa- 
lons and proposes as the great model for contemporary 
artists to follow. His Salons of 1767 and 1769 are especially 
rich in praise o- ?oussin; in particular he remarked nu- 


24 Ibid. On p. 115 Dederot writes, "Une scène muette est un tableau: c'est 
une décoration animée." According to Diderot, pantomime is most es- 
sential to a play, for body language reveals basic emotions and ideas to 
the spectator that words cannot communicate. In a later passage in the 
Entretiens, p. 100, Fe states: 


Nous parlons trom cams nos drames; et conséquemment, nos acteurs 
n'y jouent pas assez Nous avons perdu un art, dont les anciens con- 
naissaient bien les ressources. La pantomime jouait autrefois toutes les 
conditions . . . choisissant dans chaque état ce qui lui est propre; dans 
chaque action, ce g- ‘elle a de frappant. 


As early as 1750 Dicerot had contemplated the importance of meaningful 
pose and gesture on the stage. and he even claimed that if pantomime 
were expressive encugn, the spectator could understand the meaning of 
a play without comprenending the words at all. See Lettres sur les sourds 
et les muets . . . (as iren. 1), 359. For additional passages in the Entretiens 
in which pant omime is discussed as an essential ingredient of the drama, 
see pp. 88-90, 94, 190-102, 139, 148-149, 167. 


2 "l'ai dit que la pant»mime est une portion du drame: que l'auteur s'en 
doit occuper sérieusement; que si elle ne lui est pas familiére et présente, 
il ne saura ni commencer, ni conduire, ni terminer sa scéne avec quelque 
vérité; et que le geste ait s'écrire souvent à la place du discours" (Diderot, 
De la poésie drama'igae. as in n. 23, 269). 


26 See Seznec and Adħémar, 11, 200-201; 111, 83, 115, 116, 286, 325. 


27 See La Font de St.-Yerme, Réflexions sur quelques causes de l'état prés- 
ent de la peinture en ance, The Hague, 1747. J. Locquin, in La peinture 
d'histoire en France-dt 1747 à 1785, Paris, 1912, 143-144, briefly discusses 
the revival of Pouss:mmm mid-18th-century France. Robert Rosenblum, 28- 
30, points out stylistic borrowings from the compositions of Poussin in 
European painting cf ne 1760's and 1770's. More recently, Thomas Crow 
examined the comple- nexus of political issues involved in the classical 
revival in France af-er the mid-18th century, in which Poussin and others 


merous times upon Poussin's success in representing emo- 
tion and idea through the medium of the body in such ca- 
nonical works as The Testament of Eudamidas, Et in 
Arcadia Ego, The Israelites Gathering the Manna, and The 
Judgment of Solomon.” Diderot was not alone in his high 
regard for Poussin (although his interpretation of Poussin's 
pantomimic expressiveness was unique), for, as early as 
1747, the anti-Rococo critic, La Font de St.-Yenne, had pre- 
sented the seventeenth-century classical painter as a model 
for history painters to emulate in order to purge their styles 
of Rococo excess.” After mid-century the works of Poussin 
(and those of his celebrated "classical" contemporaries such 
as Le Sueur), became increasingly important as models that 
artists could look to for inspiration when they were asked 
to represent themes embodying an exemplum virtutis.?* 
Poussin was admired as a supremely intellectual artist 
whose compositions were renowned for their severity, high 
level of ideas, and moral content.? 

One of the principal moments of the Poussinist revival 
in France occurred in 1765 with the exhibition of three 
paintings that had been commissioned by A. Poisson, the 
Marquis de Marigny, Directeur-Général des Bátiments, and 
his influential advisor, C.-N. Cochin, for the royal cháteau 
at Choisy. The theme chosen for the series — the benev- 
olence of Roman emperors — reflects the Academy's at- 
tempts to reform the direction of history painting by im- 
posing lofty subject matter that would require a suitable 
ennobling style.? The artists who presented completed 
works — Carle Van Loo, Augustus Closing the Doors of 


played an important role; pp. 5-15, 41-43. 


28 For the most comprehensive discussion of the exemplum virtutis as a 
pan-European phenomenon, see Rosenblum, 50-106. 


?? The first major 18th-century studies of Poussin in French were inspired 
by a ceremony held at the Pantheon in Rome in honor of Poussin in 1782; 
they reflect contemporary thinking about the artist as a painter of ideas. 
N. Guibal, in his prize-winning essay, Eloge de Poussin, Paris, 1783, in- 
sisted on the artist's greatness as a moral painter of the passions. And J. 
Cambry, in the first book-length biography and critical study of Poussin 
in French, Essais sur la vie et sur les tableaux de Poussin, Paris, 1783, 
emphasized the seriousness of purpose and intellectual content of Pous- 
sins compositions. It is important to note that neither author evinces 
interest in the pantomime of Poussin's paintings. Guibal mentions it very 
briefly in relation to physiognomy and Cambry makes no mention of it 
at all. This absence of interest in corporal configuration in Poussin would 
be radically reversed in Cambry's second edition of his book, published 
in 1799, in which he appends a lengthy section devoted to the decoding 
of corporal signs in Poussin. This revision was a direct result of David's 
gestural reforms of the 1780's and 1790's, which had a profound impact 
on the way Poussin was perceived. It is far beyond the scope of this article, 
however, to examine the fascinating issue of the complex, successive re- 
vivals of Poussin during the second half of the 18th century. The influence 
of Poussin's Testament of Eudamidas in the 18th century has been studied 
by R. Verdi, "Poussin's Eudamidas: Eighteenth-Century Criticism and 
Copies," Burlington Magazine, cxi, 1971, 513-524. For an interesting 
discussion of Poussin's rhetoric of gesture and its meaning in the 17th 
century, see M. Fumaroli, "Muta Eloquentia: La représentation de l'élo- 
quence dans l'oeuvre de Nicolas Poussin," Bulletin de la Société de l'His- 
toire de l'Art Francais, 1982, 29-48. 


9? For a discussion of the problems surrounding this commission and its 
ultimate rejection by Louis XV, see J. Leith, The Idea of Art as Propaganda 
in France, 1750-1799, Toronto, 1965, 74-77; and Crow, 154-156. 
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3 Carle Van Loo, Augustus Closing the Doors of the Temple of 
Janus. Amiens, Musée de Picardie (photo: Museum) 


5 Noel Hallé, The Justice of Trajan. Marseilles, Musée des 
Beaux-Arts (photo: Museum) 


the Temple of Janus (Fig. 3), J.-M. Vien, Marcus Aurelius 
Distributing Food and Medicine (Fig. 4), and Noel Hallé, 
The Justice of Trajan (Fig. 5) — seem to have been inspired 
by the rhetorical gestures and poses of classical-looking fig- 
ures from Poussin as well as classicized settings and motifs 
that would suit the elevated themes they had been asked 
to represent. 

At first glance, the poses and gesticulations of the figures 
in these works do appear to resemble those found in Pous- 








4 J.-M. Vien, Marcus Aurelius Distributing Food and Medi- 
cine. Amiens, Musée de Picardie (photo: Museum) 


sin, and they could have been borrowed fror any number 
of his works that were known in private collections in 
France or through engravings. Closer examiaation, how- 
ever, reveals that these artists did not imita-e the clarity 
and sculpturesque volume of Poussin's figural style at all, 
but instead employed a repetitive vocabulary of exagger- 
ated gestures and rhetorical flourishes in figures that are 
weak, insipid, and poorly drawn. In these works from 1765, 
the gesticulation and pantomime of the figures that helped 
to convey the narrative in Poussin are removed from their 
original context and sometimes exaggerated to the point of 
caricature and they obfuscate rather than clarify meaning. 
The simple story is unfocused and rendered unnecessarily 
complex because of the profusion and debility of the fig- 
ures, who turn, gesticulate, collapse, strain forward, and 
lean back in opposing directions. It should nct surprise us 
that :n his Salon of 1765, Diderot bitterly attacked these 
paintings for the banal, insignificant pantomime of the 
principal figures involved. He decried Van Lo»'s Augustus 
for stiffness, lack of proper proportion, and absence of no- 
bility.” while in Vien's painting he denigrated the poverty 
of expression in the representation of the crowd, which ex- 
emplified rigidity, insignificant corporal expression, and 
poor drawing of bodily forms.” 

Diderot similarly denounced Hallé’s Justic2 of Trajan, 
which contains a vocabulary of formal elements compa- 
rable to those used by Vien and Van Loo, although the 
artist represents a limited number of subsidiary figures. The 
enervated Trajan, who so completely lacks vitality and 


31 See Seznec and Adhémar, 11, 61-62. 


32 Ibid., 87-88. 
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power, leans forward and extends his arm in a rigid and 
strained manner while the widow and her children in the 
foregrounc knee and lean in awkward positions. The wid- 
ow's broad back and shoulders and enormous right foot 
appear to be these of a male figure and her right arm is 
disjointed as well as extremely long. While Diderot found 
many mistakes in the depiction of the widow,” he was es- 
pecially critical əf the figure of the Emperor: 


M. Hallé, yeu- Trajan, imitated from the antique, is flat, 
lacking nobili-y, lacking expression, lacking character. 
. . . The legs əf Trajan are wooden, stiff, as if he had a 
lining of she=t-metal — or tin-plate underneath the 
material. 

_, . But it's the arm and the hand of this emperor that 
must be see-: the arm for the stiffness, the hand and the 
thumb for inaccuracy of drawing. History painters treat 
lightly these fine details. . . .* 


One finds Didesot singling out in this painting the poorly 


33“ Rien de fni ni dans les mains, ni dans les bras"; ibid., 83. 


34 "M. Hallé. votre Trajan, imité de l'antique, est plat, sans noblesse, sans 
expression, sans caractère. . . . Les jambes de Trajan sont de bois, roides, 
comme s'il y avoit «eus l'étoffe une doublure de tôle ou de fer-blanc. . . 
Mais c'est le bras et la main de cet empereur qu'il faut voir; le bras pour 
le roide, la main et le pouce pour l'incorrection de dessin. Les peintres 
d'histoire traitent cs menus détails de bagatelles . . ." (ibid , 82-83). 


35 For a discussio®æ « Dideret's criticisms of the pantomime of this paint- 
ing, see J. Sezne-, “Diderot and the Justice of Trajan,” Journal of the 
Warburg and Coumauld Institutes, xx, 1957, 106-111. Seznec proposes 
that Delacroix fu:fi»ed Diderot's prescriptions with his Justice of Trajan. 
For the reactions et other critics who were completely uninterested in the 
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6 J.-B. Greuze, The Emperor Sep- 
timius Severus Reproaching His Son 
Caracalla for Having Wanted to 
Assassinate Him. Paris, Louvre 
(photo: Bulloz) 


drawn extremities, important corporal forms that history 
painters treated as nugatory details.* 

At the Salon of 1769, Diderot again bitterly criticized the 
inept drawing and pantomime of another history painting 
that had been modeled on the compositions of Poussin. The 
artist was Greuze, whose pantomimic language in the 
sketches of 1765 Diderot had so highly extolled. At this 
Salon, Greuze attempted unsuccessfully to gain acceptance 
to the Academy as a history painter with The Emperor Sep- 
timius Severus Reproaching His Son Caracalla for Having 
Wanted to Assassinate Him (Fig. 6), and he claimed to have 
based every figure in the work on a prototype in Poussin.* 
As can be seen, the pose and gesture of the eponymous 
Emperor who reproaches his son are particularly flaccid. 
Diderot denounced the absence of character in corporal 
expression in this composition in the following terms: 


Septimius Severus is base in character; he has the black 
and swarthy skin of a prisoner; his action is equivocal. 
He is poorly drawn, he has a broken wrist. The distance 


pantomime of Hallé's painting, see Critique des peintures et sculptures de 
Messieurs de l'Académie Royale, l'an 1765, Collection Deloynes, vini, No. 
107; and Lettres à Monsieur ** sur les peintures, les sculptures et les gra- 
vures exposées au Sallon du Louvre en 1765, Collection Deloynes, vi, 
No. 108. 


36 The author of an article in L'Avant coureur, 1769 (Collection Deloynes, 
ix, No. 136), chided Greuze for the ineptitude of his figures and recom- 
mended that he look for inspiration to the compositions of Poussin. The 
artist angrily responded in Nouvelles littéraires, 1769 (Collection De- 
loynes. 1x, No. 138), that he had indeed based his figures on those found 
in Poussin's paintings. 
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from the neck to the sternum is out of proportion. One 
does not know where the knee of the right thigh that lifts 
the cover is going or to what it belongs. 

Caracalla is even more base than his father; he is a 
mean and vile rogue. The artist did not have the «skill to 
unite meanness with nobility. Besides, it's a wooden fig- 
ure, with neither movement nor suppleness.” 


One notices in his entire description and condemnation of 
the stiff, poorly drawn figures that Diderot principally em- 
phasizes aspects of corporality. The body is the primary 
vehicle for expression, and here the body fails. According 
to the philosopher, the gesture and pose of the protagonist, 
Septimius Severus, which should be imposing and depicted 
with great strength and power, have the opposite impact 
because of poor drawing. The configuration of the Em- 
peror's body is anatomically impossible and his gesture of 
command is equivocal because his wrist is "broken." In ad- 
dition, lack of nobility, stiffness, and rigidity — these 
abhorrent flaws of the history paintings of 1765 — are 
Greuze's principal failings as well. Diderot's appreciation 
of the significant corporal forms of Poussin's figures, drawn 
with sculpturesque volume and clarity, and his search for 
meaningful pantomime in contemporary painting must 
have led him to denounce these neo-Poussinist works of 
the 1760's. 


Changes in Salon Criticism and David's Debut 

As has been emphasized, in the 1760's and early 1770's, 
Diderot was alone in his consistent, intense reading of the 
corporal signs in paintings exhibited at the Salons, but by 
the late 1770's there was a slight shift in interest in Salon 
criticism. Although the majority of critics still describe 
paintings in very general, vague terms (such as those used 
by Mérard de St.-Just), certain observers begin to ascribe 
more importance to corporal expression in painting and 
occasionally to assign it equal value with facial expression. 
Although very infrequent, these suggestions of a new sen- 
sitivity to the importance of the pantomime of the painted 
figure indicate that a few critics, at last, were beginning to 
share Diderot's view and had started assiduously exam- 
ining figures in paintings to see what pose and gesture might 
reveal. A typical example of this new shift in interest can 
be seen in the Lettres pittoresques sur le Sallon de 1777, in 


37 "Le Septime Sévére est ignoble de caractère, il a la peau noire et basanée 
d'un forçat; son action est équivoque. Il est mal dessiné, il a le poignet 
cassé. La distance du cou au sternum est démesurée, on ne sait oü va ni 
à quoi appartient le genou de la cuisse droite, qui fait relever la couverture. 
Le Caracalla est plus ignoble encore que son père, c'est un vil et bas co- 
quin; l'artiste n'a pas eu l'art d'allier la méchanceté avec la noblesse. C'est 
d'ailleurs une figure de bois sans mouvement et sans souplesse" (Seznec 
and Adhémar, iv, 105-106). Diderot also describes Greuze's painful in- 
terview with the jury of the Academy which rejected him as a history 
painter because of the poor quality of this composition. For a discussion 
of this, see Seznec, "Diderot et l'affaire Greuze," Gazette des beaux-arts, 
1966, 339-356. 

38 "Ce personnage est excellent. La magnanimité de son action perce à 


travers son humble posture" (Lettres pittoresques à l'occasion des tableaux 
exposés au Sallon en 1777, 1777, Collection Deloynes, x, No. 190. 


which the anonymous author remarks briefly cn expressive 
pantcmime, describing posture as well as facia. expression. 
In his discussion of Berthélemy's Siege of Celais, for ex- 
ample, he describes the figure of Eustache de St.-Pierre in 
the following terms: "This figure is excellen-. The mag- 
naninity of his action shows through his Fumble pos- 
ture. He praises the representation of Edward III in a 
similer manner: "His wrath, very well expressed in the fea- 
tures of the face, as well as in the gesture, is noble and 
worthy of a king."* This is certainly far from the decoding 
of corporal signs seen in Diderot, and the critic here still 
tends to emphasize physiognomy. However, he occasion- 
ally rerceives the expression of the face and body func- 
tioning together, and when he finds a pose par-icularly ap- 
propriate he mentions it first (as in the figure of Eustache 
de St.-Pierre) and does not necessarily view bcdily expres- 
sion 2s subservient to that of the face. 

It isin the early 1780's that one begins to notice a startling 
new ewareness of corporal expression in Salcn criticism, 
principally in response to paintings exhibited by J.-L. Da- 
vid. The critics began to perceive in David's works a force- 
ful and innovative representation of the body, and they 
commented on the vigorous, powerfully rendered extrem- 
ities. One critic, for example, responded to David's mor- 
ceau d'agrégation, Belisarius (Fig. 7), exhibited in 1781, in 
the following way: "Your Belisarius has equal beauty of 
expression and execution: he has a very noble character; 
the arms, the hands are of a beauty and truth that surpass 
all preise."* In particular, the opened, begging hand of Be- 
lisarius, isolated and highlighted in the center of the com- 
position, symbolizes the act of begging itself.* The beau- 
tifully rendered hand, imbued with great emotional 
intens ty, is detached from other elements of the compo- 
sition and seems to express the essential meaning of the 
narrative. It is likely that David was inspired by the beg- 
ging hand of Diogenes in Puget's powerful sever teenth-cen- 
tury relief, Alexander and Diogenes (Fig. 8), which was 
visible in the Louvre during this period.‘ The exquisitely 
rendered outstretched hand of the beggar D:ogenes be- 
seeching the Emperor to leave him in peace appears to be 
the source for the hand of Belisarius. In fact the entire 
configaration of hand, arm, and head of David's figure 
bears an astounding resemblance to that of Puget's 
Diogenes. 


?? "Son courroux, très bien exprimé par les traits du visage, ainsi que par 
le geste, est noble et digne d'un roi" (ibid.). 


40 "Votre Bélisaire a les même beautés comme expression et comme exé- 
cution; il est d'un caractére plus noble; le bras, les mains sont d'une beauté, 
d'une vérité au-dessus de tous les éloges” (Le pourquoi ou l'ami des art- 
istes, Geneva, 1781; Collection Deloynes, x11, No. 262. 


41 Expectedly, Diderot recognized David's Belisarius as a werk of genius. 
See Seznec and Adhémar, iv, 377. 


42 For the location and placement of Puget's relief of Alexender and Di- 
ogenes ir the Louvre in the 18th century and its accessibility to artists and 
the publ c, see Archives Nationales, Paris, 0!1980-10; J.-F. Blondel, Ar- 
chitecture françoise, Paris, 1756, 1v, 28; and L.-V. Thiéry, Guide des am- 
ateurs et des étrangers voyageurs à Paris, Paris, 1787, 1, 326. 
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7 J.-L. Dav-d, Fersarius. Lille, Mu- 
sée des Beaux-Art- (phote: Bulloz) 


8 P. Puget, Alexander aud Di- 
ogenes, detail. Paris, Louvre 


(photo: author! 





With the exhibition in 1783 of Andromache Mourning body of Hector has a most imposing impact. Hector is 
Hector (Fig. 9: David's morceau de réception, with which appalling because of the character of death, which is per- 
he gained membership to the Academy), several critics re- fectly expressed. 
sponded with great fervor to the signs of the body. One The group of Andromache and Astyanax is admirable; 
tried to define t^e effects of these eloquent signifiers: one could not drape figures in a nobler style. The greatest 


The painting »f the lamentation of Andromache over the 
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9 J.-L. David, Andromache Mourning Hector. Paris, Louvre 
(photo: Bulloz) 


severity of drawing and vigor of color characterize M. 
David. He is the painter who best renders the 
extremities.” 


This critic's description differs from those he wrote about 
other paintings at the Salon in his focus on bodily expres- 
sion and on the intensity of drawing and vigorous color as 
hallmarks of David, and the excited tone in which he con- 
veys his discoveries. Another critic responded to the figure 
of Hector in a very similar manner: “The cadaver of the 
hero is lying horizontally on a bed that somewhat resem- 
bles a couch. This body has very truthful details. The head 
and the feet are most beautifully rendered.”* This observer, 
too, notices the remarkable rendering of the extremities and 
gives equal value to the impressive qualities of the head 
and feet, while noting that the details of the corpse are 
represented with great visual veracity. The critic was cer- 
tainly correct in his analysis for, as one can see, the ex- 


43 "Le tableau des regrets d'Andromaque sur le corps d'Hector est de l'effet 
le plus imposant. L'Hector est effrayant, par le caractère de la mort qui 
est parfaitement exprimé. Le groupe d'Andromaque et du jeune Astyanax 
est admirable; on ne peut draper d'un plus grand style. La plus zrande 
sévérité de dessein et de vigueur de couleur est ce qui caractérise M. David. 
C'est le Peintre qui rend le mieux les extrémités" (La critique est aisée, 
mais l'art est difficile, n.d.; Collection Deloynes, xiii, No. 287. 


4 "Le cadavre du Héros est couché horizontalement sur un lit qui res- 


tremities and torso of Hector are the most visually com- 
pelling elements of the composition. In particular, the 
exposed feet of the cadaver, depicted in great detail, could 
be sa:d to symbolize the meaning of his death; feet support 
the erect body and allow for stability and agility of move- 
ment In death the body collapses into a supine position; 
this tramsition from the vertical to the horizontal, evocative 
of great pathos, is here admirably portrayed. In contrad- 
istinc-ion, the figure of Andromache is not so successful in 
terms of symbolic corporal expression as that of Hector. 
One critic of the period, however, was enraptured by her 
expression of grief,‘ as well as by the eloquent pantomime 
of Astyanax, who reaches for his mother’s face and gently 
touches her neck in a moving gesture of tender empathy 
with rer deeply felt sorrow.* 

The Belisarius and Andromache certainly demonstrate a 
new, vigorous emphasis on the configuration of the human 
body and a stress in particular on the extremities, which 
are individualized with uncanny intensity. The elements of 
the body are isolated and the configuration of corporal 
forms emerges in these paintings with much greater power 
than in the works here illustrated by Van Loo, Vien, Halle, 
and Creuze, primarily through the means of great technical 
perfection in drawing. How and when did David develop 
this new expressive language of the body, achieved through 
powerful, sculpturesque drawing? The paintings he exe- 
cuted for the Prix de Rome in the early 1770's reveal a sty- 
listic vocabulary that belongs unequivocally to the classi- 
cized Rococo or neo-Poussinist style of his contemporaries. 


Davic in the 1770's 

David's early pastiches of Boucher for the Prix de Rome 
competition — The Combat of Mars and Minerva, 1771, 
and Avollo and Diana Piercing the Children of Niobe with 
Their Arrows, 1772, as well as his neo-Poussinist Death of 
Senecc, 1773 (Fig. 10), and Eristratus Discovering the Cause 
of An'icchus's Illness, 1774 (the prize-winning work) — 
reveal his struggle to master the pedagogical goals of the 
Académie Royale.* Such mastery was necessary if an artist 
wished to further his career, for the coveted Prix de Rome, 
the official sanction of the student's academic achievement 
and talent, ensured not only a lengthy fellowship in the 
eterna city, but virtually guaranteed a successful future 
through public and private commissions and government 
approbation. 

The figures in David's Prix de Rome competitions man- 
ifest the principles of Rococo drawing in which he had been 
trained. In The Death of Seneca (Fig. 10), for example, the 
shoulders, arms, and legs of the stoic philosopher are 
formed by sinuous curves that undulate into waves of soft, 


semble un peu à une longue chaise. Ce corps a des détails trés vrais. La 
tête et les pieds sont du plus beau rendu” (Le Véridique au Sallon, Paris, 
1783; Collection Deloynes, x11, No. 298). 


45 Apelle au Sallon, 2nd ed.; Collection Deloynes, x11, No. 288, 9-10. 
46 Ibid. 


47 Davic' s works for the Prix de Rome are documented in David e Roma, 
exh. cat , Académie de France à Rome, Rome, 1981, 29-41. 
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10 J.-L. Davie, The Death of 
Seneca. Paris, Pe-it Palais photo: 
Bulloz) 


weightless muscles, tencons, and sinews. Similarly, drap- 
ery, armor, 3elats, and hair are rendered through ani- 
mated, rhy*tmical, serpentine curves, which help to con- 
vey a sense «f mevemert but make the figures themselves 
appear too sapple. almcst flaccid. The style of drawing in 
which these -iguæs are rendered allows for lightness, ele- 
gance, and grace but inhibits any forceful, dynamic pre- 
sentation o- -he body. 

In his Prix de R»meentries, David, like his peers, wanted 
to demonstrate thoraugn assimilation of propaedeutics at 
the Acaden-y. During the 1750's, sixties, and seventies, these 
were based on principles of dessin in which figures were 
defined threagh katching, the reticulative interplay of light 
and shade, and drawing that stressed fluidity, lightness, 
and suppleness e contour — the total constituting an aes- 
thetic associated with the Rococo style. These qualities are 
exemplifiec n -h= “Academy figures” that aspiring artists 
used as paradigms. Two examples are provided by C.-N. 
Cochin in xs summary drawing course, Dessein, for the 
Recueil des planches cf the Encyclopédie (published in 
1763), a program 2ased on academic training and principles 
(Figs. 11, I2).* In these Academy figures by Cochin and 
Fragonard, ene would be hard pressed to find a solid, firm 
contour. Whethe seated or standing, these nudes have a 
limp, rubb2ry quality and strange texture and consistency, 
which make them unccnvincing as representations of the 
solid volumes of the human form in space. In the text that 


48 See "Dessem ” Evewrclopéde . . . (as in n. 20), Recueil de planches, Pt. 


2, Paris, 1762, 2-3. 
49 Ibid. 


50 See, for example, —.-A. Jambert, Méthode pour apprendre le dessin, 
Paris, 1755, 56-57. 





accompanies these paradigms of drawing, Cochin describes 
the procedure for sketching a figure, in which contour is 
completely subordinate to the predominant mode of defin- 
ing form through light and shade.“ A number of important 
drawing manuals of the time articulate the same precepts.” 
The most important codification of these principles of 
sketching figures, however, is found in the painting manual 
by David's teacher at the Académie Royale, Dandré-Bar- 
don. In his Traité de peinture of 1765, the drawing pro- 
fessor bluntly criticizes artists who dare to emphasize 
contour: 


It is an error to believe that the beautiful character of 
Drawing consists in the assembly of outlines produced 
boldly and decidedly in a hard and robust style. The 
suppleness and the lightness of contours are the principal 
qualities of the character of Drawing, because they par- 
ticipate essentially in the truths of nature.” 


David's early student works manifest the extent to which 
he had mastered the principles of academic drawing cod- 
ified by Dandré-Bardon and his other teachers. His com- 
mand of this drawing style would help him to win the Prix 
de Rome in 1774 with his Eristratus. It was his experience 
of 1775-80 in Italy, however, made possible by the fellow- 
ship that accompanied the prize, that led David radically 
to transform this academic mode of drawing. When he ar- 


51 “C'est une erreur de croire, que le beau caractère de Dessein consiste 
dans l'assemblage des traits jettés hardiment et prononcés d'un style dur 
et quarré. . . . La souplesse et la légereté des contours sont les qualités 
principales du caractére de Dessein, parce qu'elles entrent essentiellement 
dans les vérités de la nature" (Dandré-Bardon, as in n. 6, 1, 21-22). 
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11 C.-N. Cochin, Academy figure, from Diderot and d'Alem- 
bert, Encyclopédie ou dictionnaire raisonné des sciences, des 
arts et des métiers . . ., Recueil des planches, 11, Paris, 1763 


rived in Rome in 1775, David entered into a milieu in which 
antique sculpture was understood as the apogee of artistic 
achievement (largely through the writings and influence of 
the indefatigable Winckelmann and his disciple Mengs),? 
and in which a style of drawing prevailed that was com- 
pletely foreign to the one he had been taught. This was the 
dessin au trait or contour drawing, a style used by many 
of the artists in the international community in Rome, in- 
cluding two of the most important figures — the father of 
the Neoclassical school, Pompeo Batoni,*? and the apostle 
of neo-Raphaelism, Mengs. The Scotsman Gavin Hamilton 
had achieved great success in his use of the outline style in 
his well-known series of representations of the Iliad and 


52 The ideas on antique sculpture and the contour style propounded by 
Winckelmann in his influential Gedanken über die Nachahmung der grie- 
chischen Werke in der Malerei und Bildhauerkunst, Dresden, 1755, are 
discussed in L. Hautecoeur, Rome et la Renaissance de l'antiquité à la fin 
du XVIIIe siècle, Paris, 1912, 26-34, 92ff.; and R. Rosenblum, The Inter- 
national Style of 1800: A Study in Linear Abstraction, New York, 1976, 
55-58. See also Rosenblum, 1967, 163-164. In 1801 A.L. Millin, in his 
Dictionnaire des beaux-arts, Paris, 11, 429, defined the dessin au trait as 
"celui qui est tracé seulement au crayon ou à la plume, sans aucun lavis 





| 





12 J.-H. Fragonard, Academy figure, from the Encyclopédie 


Odyssey (which had been engraved by Cunego). But per- 
haps the most celebrated work executed in this mode was 
that of d'Hancarville, in his illustrations to the Antiquités 
étrusques, grecques, et romaines... gravées... avec leurs 
explications, of 1776-67, used by artists as a reference work 
for antique subject matter and style.$ For in Rome, an ar- 
tistic melting pot during the second half of the eighteenth 
century, the revival of antique themes had become asso- 
ciatec with the purity and distillation of the firmly drawn 
contour, and the French artists working in Rome who had 
preceded David in the early 1770's were well aware of the 
growing importance of the outline style. 

David's response to this new aesthetic of the contour, 


et sans ombre.” 


53 See A. Clark, Pompeo Batoni: A Complete Catalogue of His Works, 
New York, 1985. 


55 See Hautecoeur (as in n. 52), and Rosenblum, 163. 


55 Recent catalogues of French Neoclassical drawings reveal the great va- 
riety of experiments in the contour style during the 1770's. See especially 
the drawings by David's teacher, Vien, as well as those of Vincent and 
Peyron in Le Néo-Classicisme francais, Paris, 1974, and Autour de David, 
Lille, 1983. 
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which prev ailedim Rome when he arrived in 1775, was both 
immediate anc eramat:c. He absorbed and transmuted the 
dessin au t-ait ard fashioned it into his own personal idiom, 
which was destired to »ecome the cornerstone of the mod- 
ern FrencF schesl.5 Hi contemporaries inform us that he 
was particularly enthralled by antique sculpture, and he 
spent mos. of his time in Rome, especially during his first 
years, ske ching from masterpieces of the classical past in 
this new mode ef drawing.? He was encouraged in his di- 
rection by the F-ench sculptors with whom he associated 
in Rome — DuPasquier, Giraud, Quatremére de Quincy, 
Roland, Sazanne, and Lamarie among others — who im- 
pressed upon him the value of the contour in the sculptured 
figure. Lavid- Romen sketchbooks reveal that he was 
predominantly mterested in drawing after antique sculp- 
ture;* anc it is particæarly in these sketches that one dis- 
covers a personal inter>retation of ancient art expressed in 
the contotr style. Indeed, David almost invariably trans- 
formed hs sources irto strikingly original figures and 
groups.” 

Perhaps the most dramatic and important manifestation 
of David's devebpmerts in dessin and the rendering of co- 
gent pantemime — and a definitive example of the model 
he used of-scu pure — is found in his Funeral of a Warrior 
(Fig. 13), a sketched bas-relief that represents the funeral 
processior of a hero "probably Patroclus). This monu- 
mental freeze (10% x 60%") demonstrates how David 
transmitted both the fcrmat and objectives of one medium 
— sculpture — to ano-her — drawing. (De Caso has sug- 
gested that the -rieze might have been a modello for an 
actual scu ptured relie: that the artist planned.)? 

In this remarkableccamposition David has produced what 
can only ke described as a visual threnody, so powerful is 
his exploration of grief. Though the figures in the frieze 
move in < processien towards a sacrificial altar, like the 
figures seen ir David's drawing inspired by an antique re- 
lief, they are slhouetted against a completely abstract 
ground, and the pose and gesture of each is studied and 
executed with great care. Brought to the very edge of the 
picture plane ard empnasized by the ledge on which they 
are placec. eack figure is alone in his or her individual re- 
sponse to the ceath o the hero and without interaction 
with adja-ent £zures. David eloquently conveys the ex- 
perience cf mowrning the death of a loved one, in which 
the survivors are emot»onally isolated, each suffering alone 


56 J.-E. Deléc uze commentec on David's refusal to accept wholeheartedly 
the ideas of contour »romulgated by Winckelmann. See Louis David. Son 
école et son mps. Faris, 1855, 131-132. Hautecoeur addressed these issues 
of French resistanceto the ideas of Winckelmann concerning the outline 
style (as in r. 52). 34. 


57 See Davia e Romm (asán 1. 47), 66-67. 


58 See Miette de Villers, Méraoires de David, peintre et député de la Con- 
vention, Pars, 1E50 67-68, and Hautecoeur, 43-45. 


59 See Davia e Rome lasan 1. 47), 66-67. 
60 Ibid., 66. 


in grief. The family members and friends turn away from 
one another, shield their eyes, or look down in sorrow. 
Even the nude male dancers, performing a gymnopedia, 
whose hands touch in a disturbing, twisted fashion, are 
strangely isolated and self-contained (Fig. 14).9 And the 
seated female mourner at the far right of the procession 
with her back turned towards us (Fig. 15) is the emblematic 
summation of the melancholy state that follows the loss of 
the beloved. One experiences her sorrow through the mas- 
sive stillness of her form — she is seated on the ground, 
earthbound, an image of spiritlessness and emotional 
lassitude. 

What renders this frieze most extraordinary is David's 
use of corporal signs rather than physiognomy to convey 
psychological states of grief and despair. As De Caso has 
succinctly stated: "Most remarkable are the facial expres- 
sions betraying only subdued emotion; David chooses to 
convey strong feelings through utterly unambiguous stances 
and gestures."^ The body rather than the face communi- 
cates emotion and idea. In The Funeral of a Warrior one 
sees the fruition of David's developing style in Rome. He 
learned from sculpture how the body could eloquently 
communicate and he used what he learned to overturn the 
principles of his own artistic education, in which the body 
(denied its solid, corporal presence because of weak draw- 
ing) was subordinated to facial expression. David replaced 
this academic formula with a gestural aesthetic in which 
facial expression plays a minor role in communicating the 
essence of a highly distilled, emblematized narrative. 

The Funeral of a Warrior is the critical link between Da- 
vid's early works for the Prix de Rome and his Belisarius 
and Andromache. In the drawing he completely rejected 
the histrionic, rhetorical style that he employed for his 
painting of the Funeral of Patroclus of 1779, in favor of a 
succinct, laconic corporal language.“ The Belisarius and 
Andromache, however, are still transitional works, for al- 
though corporal signs now emerge in a more dramatic, in- 
tense manner (as several critics of the time noted), David 
has still not yet fully integrated the pantomimic language 
of the Funeral into his painted compositions. The gesture 
and stance of the startled Roman soldier and the woman 
giving alms in Belisarius, for example, seem conventional 
and trite compared to the eloquent group of the blind gen- 
eral and his young guide. Similarly, Andromache's face is 
very close to a stereotypical "téte d'expression" and seems 


61 This drawing, in the Crocker Art Museum in Sacramento, was studied 
by J. de Caso, “Jacques-Louis David and the Style ‘All ‘Antica,’ Bur- 
lington Magazine, cxiv, 1972, 686-690, and S. Howard, Sacrifice of the 
Hero: The Roman Years. A Classical Frieze by Jacques-Louis David, Sac- 
ramento, 1975. It was also part of the recent catalogue, David e Roma 
(as in n. 47). 


9? De Caso, ibid. 
63 [bid. De Caso identified their dance as a gymnopedia. 
55 Ibid., 689. 


55 This painting was studied by Rosenblum, "Davids Funeral of Patro- 
clus," Burlington Magazine, cxv, 1973, 567-576. 
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15 Detail of Fig. 13 
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out of place in contrast to the subdued profile of Astyanax 
and the stark, rig d head of the cadaver.” 


The Oath o! th» Horati: 

Although many gestural details of these compositions are 
excellent, nething preperes us for the pantomimic perfec- 
tion of David's Oath of the Horatii (Fig. 16). The impact 
of the Oath was se revolutionary in the aesthetic realm that 
it radically altered the way artists made art and the way 
critics perce:ved i-. As is well known, the fame and influ- 
ence of The Oatk, which created a sensation at its exhi- 
bition in Rome in 1784 and in Paris in 1785, spread rapidly 
throughout Europe.‘ Artists, critics, and the general public 
at once recognized something entirely distinctive and new 
in this work that placed t in a separate category from other 
major paintings of the time. Modern historians have often 
referred to this as a pivotal work, one that signaled a de- 
cisive departure f-om the predominant, classicized Rococo 
style. Robert Rosenblum, who described The Oath as rep- 
resenting ar ‘“i-reparab:e cleavage between an old and a 
new world, ard other critics as well mention the stylistic 


6 In 1783 David cou d still feel uncomfortable about his rival Peyron, 
whose Funeral of Mittiades ct 1782 is noteworthy for its representation 
of a significantcorporal configuration achieved through forceful outlining 
of the body. Inthispanting Peyron was consciously attempting to absorb 
David's new seulptural style ‘announced by the Drawing of a Frieze and 
Belisarius) and was st-uggling to overcome the strong neo-Poussinist ten- 
dencies that overwheimed his earlier works, such as Cornelia, Mother of 
the Gracchi (1779) amd Belisarius Receiving Hospitality (1782). For a re- 
cent reassessment cf Feyron, see P. Rosenberg and U. van de Sar dt, Pierre 
Peyron, 1744-1814 Nevilly-sur-Seine, 1983. 


97 Ibid., 3-16. In his mext major work, The Death of Alcestis, exhibited 
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16 J.-L. David, The Oath of the 
Horatii. Paris, Louvre (photo: 
Caisse Nationale des Monuments 
Historiques, Archives Photo- 
graphiques) 


and compositional elements that distinguish it from con- 
temporaneous productions — the frieze-like disposition of 
a very limited number of figures placed in a stage-like set- 
ting, the sculpturesque definition of form and the bicameral 
opposition of gender groups, the angular, masculine vigor 
of Horatius and his sons contrasted with the passive sub- 
mission of the curvilinear forms of the women and chil- 
dren.* Modern critics also emphasize the forceful expres- 
sion of moral fervor conveyed through a convincing revival 
of an antique vocabulary of setting, costume, and 
accessories. 

All these characteristics are certainly present in the paint- 
ing and alone would constitute a decisive break with the 
compositions typical of the time, several of which have 
been briefly examined here. But David had done much more 
than revive a composition based on the model of the an- 
tique bas-relief and contrast distinct groups of opposing 
forms: he had rediscovered a dramatic means to express 
feeling and idea through the almost exclusive use of an in- 
tense focus on the human figure. David was finally suc- 
cessful in integrating into the format of painting the cor- 


at the Salon of 1785, Peyron, David's archrival and the favorite of the 
Academy and of d'Angivillier, was completely overshadowed by David, 
whose Oath of the Horatii enthralled his contemporaries. 


98 See D. and G. Wildenstein, Documents complémentaires au catalogue 
de l'oeuvre de Louis David, Paris, 1973, 18-22, and Hautecoeur, 1954, 75- 
79. For a detailed interpretation of the social and political nexus in which 
The Oath originated, see T. Crow, "The Oath of the Horatii in 1785: 
Painting and Pre-Revolutionary Radicalism in France," Art History, 1, 
1978, 424-471. 


6 Rosenblum, 68-74. 
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poral signs he had invented for the Funeral of a Warrior. 
One of the most dramatic and radical creations of the paint- 
ing was its expressive pantomime, for all of David's stylistic 
and compositional innovations were invented and em- 
ployed to focus attention on the eloquent gestures and poses 
of the figures. In this painting, David redefined for the art- 
ists and critics of his time how a painting could commu- 
nicate powerfully — through the medium of the human 
figure itself. It is through the eloquent corporal signs that 
he conveys the essence of a highly distilled narrative: the 
Oath sworn by the three Horatii to their father to fight to 
the death to defend their country, contrasted with the sub- 
mission and melancholy of the women who intuit the dis- 
astrous outcome for their family. 

In The Oath is crystallized the language of gesture that 
Diderot posited as the most essential element in the theater 
and the visual arts. Modern critics have often remarked 
upon the expressive pantomime of the painting, which is, 
even today, its most impressive characteristic,” but nothing 
in the literature on David has emphasized that the body 
language of The Oath is what so profoundly affec:ed Da- 
vid's contemporaries.” The pantomime of this painting was 
truly revolutionary and constituted the real center of the 
rupture between the old and the "modern" style, a style 
that would give birth to a new age in both painting and 
sculpture. When The Oath is placed alongside works by 
Vien, Hallé, and Greuze (and any number of paintings ex- 
ecuted from the 1750's to the early 1780's), one can see 
immediately the striking differences in the way the body is 
formed and how it becomes a powerful instrument of com- 
munication. Hautecoeur, in his monograph on David, re- 
ferred to this phenomenon in one apodictic sentence: "Les 
personnages ne se livrent plus à une mimique désordo- 
née.” Clarity and brilliant definition of volumetric forms 
in space characterize the figures, in which certain key ele- 
ments carry an uncanny expressive force. The viewer has 
only to compare the lifeless hand of Greuze's Septimius 
Severus (Fig. 6) with the opened, extended right hand of 
Horatius to perceive the great difference in expressive im- 
pact. One's gaze is directed to the central focus of this trans- 
fixing hand, highlighted against a dark neutral ground. The 
father's authority, his absolute control over the destiny of 
his sons, which is emblematized in the power of the hand, 


7? An American avant-garde novelist, Raymond Federman, recently de- 
scribed the overwhelming impact David's figures in The Oath made upon 
him. See Anything Can Happen, ed. T. Leclair and L. McCaffery, Urbana, 
Chicago, London, 1983, 141. 


71 E, Wind pointed to the importance of pantomime in this work, but he 
limited his study to an ultimately unsuccessful search for gestura! sources 
in the “ballets d'action." See "The Sources of David's Horaces,’ Journal 
of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, rv, 1941, 124-138. 


72 Hautecoeur, 56. 


73 Rosenblum discusses celebrated oath-taking scenes, such as Gavin 
Hamilton's Oath of Brutus (1763-64) and Fuseli's Oath of the Rü:li (1778- 
79), pp. 69-70. He later identifies Beaufort's Brutus (1771) as the most 
immediate artistic source of David's conception of an oath-taking. See R. 
Rosenblum, "A Source for David's Horatii," Burlington Magazine, cx11, 
1970, 269-273. EH. Hazlehurst attempted to demonstrate that the figures 


is also emphasized by David in the original title of his paint- 
ing: The Oath of the Horatii in the Hands of Their Father. 
The counterpoint of the right hand of the father is the group 
of swords clenched in his left (an enormous feat of physical 
prowess), to which his sons swear allegiance with their 
pronated hands and by which two will perish. Most critics 
of the time were fascinated by the powerful impact of this 
pantomimic invention, which diverged so dramatically 
from well-known contemporary representations of an- 
tique, oath-taking scenes.” 

As has been noted, most writers at the Salon demon- 
strated an almost complete reversal of the values of the 
preceding decades, and enthusiastically responded to the 
new intensity and vigor of corporal communication that 
they perceived in The Oath. One attempted to describe the 
terrible significance of the allegiance of the sons, expressed 
through the rhythmic thrust of their outstretched arms: 
"The group of the three Horatii are characterized by an 
imposing style and a frightful movement because the three 
arms are all directed towards the same object, THE WEAP- 
ONS.” Another understood the corporal configuration of 
the sons symbolically: 


I will agree that it is a great conception and that it is 
executed as boldly as it is skillfully and I am as entranced 
as you are with the action of the Horatii, who embrace 
each other during their Oath, a sublime and symbolic 
expression of their union, of the sacred and courageous 
friendship that unites them, and of the common object 
that brings them closer and links them to one another 
until death, these three warrior brothers.” 


A third critic, identified as Gorsas, tried to analyze the 
mears by which David represented the complex interre- 
lationship between the father and his sons: 


. . . Aristarchus made me observe with how much soul 
M. David had rendered the eagerness of the brothers to 
swear that they will go to conquer or die for their coun- 
try, and the profound feeling of joy that filled the old 
Horatius seeing he had sons so worthy of him, a feeling 
incicated with so much energy in his features, in his eyes, 
in his attitude and above all in this simple expression, 


in The Oath were assembled from figures in the works of Poussin (al- 
though he had to admit that David had transformed his sources to such 
an extent that they were unrecognizable). See "The Artistic Evolution of 
David's Oath,” Art Bulletin, xL11, 1960, 59-63. 


74 "Le groupe des trois Horaces est d'un style imposant et d'un mouvement 
terrible par les trois bras qui se dirigent tous vers le méme objet, LES 
ARMES" (Observations sur le Sallon de 1785, extraites du Journal Général 
de France; Collection Deloynes, xiv, No. 339, 4-5.) 


75 "Je conviendrai que c'est une grande conception, et qu'elle est exécutée 
aussi hardiment que facilement, et je m'extasierai avec vous sur l'action 
des Hcraces, qui se tiennent embrassés pendant leur Serment, expression 
sublime et symbolique de leur union de la sainte et forte amitié qui les 
lient, et de l'objet commun qui rapproche et enchaine l'un à l'autre jusqu'à 
la mort ces trois fréres guerriers" (Avis important d'une femme sur le 
Sallon de 1785 par Madame E. A.R. T.L. A.D.C.S., Paris, 1785; Collection 
Deloynes, xiv, No. 344, 31). 
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that perhaps would nave escaped any other artist but M. 
David, thet of clasping in his hand with emotion the 
swords with wh: ch he is going to arm his sons.” 


Similar analyses c- Tee Oath, in which observers attend 
to details of the body and how they communicate, per- 
meate Salon «ritiesm in 1785. One observer summed up 
the overwhe ming reactien to the vigorous corporal signs 
of the painting in -he following terms: 


If we give a priz to the most vigorous history painting, 
we owe it o M. Davic. His Horatii are children created 
by genius. Th.s ainting has the nobility, the simplicity, 
the drawirg, :he distinctness, the energy and the truth 
of the grectes- artists. . . . The figures exist outside the 
canvas. We car almost see the blood circulate in their 
veins." 


One can only be astonished at this critical awakening to 
an entire rarge or corpcral communication, which deep- 
ened the preleptical response to Belisarius and Andro- 
mache and r=pleced the virtual absence of such an interest 
in the previeus d=cades * A number of critics sought to 
find an app opri-te means of describing what they per- 
ceived as a new gestural language in The Oath. One re- 
viewer enthusiastically c aimed that the painting had to be 
experienced »ecause its full impact could not be adequately 


described in worcs: 


One must absoiutely see it to know the extent to which 
it merits king admired. . . . [It is] a composition filled 
with enerzy, sustained by a powerful and frightful 
expression, ta-t contrasts superbly with the despon- 
dency tha prevails in the group of the women. Finally, 
if I judge -he reaction of others by my own, one expe- 
riences in seeing this painting a feeling that elevates the 
soul, and f I can use an expression of J.-J. Rousseau, it 


76“... Aristarque me fit dbserver avec combien d'âme M. David avoit 
rendu l'empresæment des trois frères, à jurer qu'ils alloient vaincre ou 
mourir pour la »atrie, *t le sentiment profond de joie, dont le vieil Horace 
étoit pénétré er voyamt quil avoit des fils si dignes de lui, sentiment in- 
diqué avec tant-d énersie dans ses traits, dans ses yeux, dans son attitude, 
et surtout dans cette =xpressien simple, qui peut-étre auroit échappé à 
tout autre que A. Dawid, eelle de presser dans sa main avec émotion les 
épées dont il al sit arrer ses fiis” (Promenade de Crités au Sallon de l'an- 
née 1785, Paris 1785; Collection Deloynes, xiv, No. 335, 36. The author 
was identified zs Gorsas and discussed by Crow, 215). 


77 "Si l'on destime uae Palme au Tableau d'histoire le plus vigoureux, on 
la doit à M. Da- id. Ses Horace: sont les enfans créés du Génie. Ce Tableau 
a la noblesse, |. simpiacité, le dessin, la netteté, l'énergie, & la vérité des 
plus grands Arsste:. .. bes personnages sont hors de la toile. On voit 
presque circule. le same dans leurs veines” (Minos au Sallon ou la gazette 
infernale par M L.B L. B., Paris, 1785; Collection Deloynes, xiv, No. 345, 
22-23). 


78 Seznec and ^ dhémar, iv. 377. 


79“... ll faut absoiur ent ie voir pour savoir jusqu'à quel point il mérite 


d'être admiré. . . . Une composition pleine d'énergie, soutenue d'une 
expression fort. et -errible qui contraste supérieurement avec l'accable- 


has something poignant that attracts you.” 


This critic, alluding to the compelling and mysterious psy- 
chological impact of the composition, cites the imposing 
vigor that informs the male characters, an effect heightened 
by their contrast with the passive dejection of the women. 
Contemporary observers had not seen such vigorous male 
figures in the works of David's immediate predecessors. 


Ideals of Physical and Moral Strength 

Were there other sources in the discourse of the time that 
contributed to David's forceful depiction of corporal con- 
figuration? A possible answer to this question emerges from 
an examination of the various writings concerned with the 
ideal male, not in art but in actuality. In fact, authors con- 
cerned with the biological life of the body give salient clues. 
For example, the celebrated naturalist Buffon in his Histoire 
naturelle of 1749 describes the biologically ideal male in the 
chapter “L'âge viril”: "The body of a well-formed man 
should be square in shape, the muscles should be severely 
expressed, the contour of the limbs sharply drawn, the fea- 
tures of the face sharply defined." * 

A number of French authors in the third quarter of the 
eighteenth century were alarmed about what they consid- 
ered to be the physical degeneracy and decline of the French 
populace and, following Buffon, they insisted upon strength 
of posture and musculature as the principal means of re- 
storing and assuring physical and moral fortitude. The 
physician and man of letters C. A. Vandermonde, in his 
Essai sur la maniére de perfectionner l'espéce humaine 
(1761), praised strength as "le premier soutien de la vie" 
and defined the way a man should appear based on this 
principle in a description derived directly from Buffon. 
Vandermonde's concerns and those expressed by a number 
of other writers of the time were related to a widespread 
anxiety that the comforts of civilization, particularly man- 
ifest in the French court, had led over successive genera- 


ment qui règne dans le groupe des femmes. Enfin si je juge de la sensation 
des autres par la mienne, on éprouve en voyant ce tableau un sentiment 
qui vous élève l'âme et qui pour me servir de l'expression de J.-J. Rousseau 
a quelque chose de poignant qui vous attire" (Journal de Paris, 17 Sept. 
1785, 519). One of the longest, most detailed discussions of David's Oath 
is that. of F.-M. Grimm, Diderot's close friend and patron. Grimm's re- 
sponse (which may have been a collaborative effort) provides a summary 
of all the major points of other Salon writers, as well as offering an answer 
to negative criticisms published about the painting. Grimm concludes that 
The Oath is the most original and the most modern of the paintings of 
the entire French school. See Correspondance littéraire, philosophique et 
critique par Grimm, Diderot, Raynal, etc., ed. M. Tourneux, xiv, Paris, 
1877-82, 288-291. 


80 "Le corps d'un homme bien fait doit être carré, les muscles doivent être 
durement exprimés, le contour des membres fortement dessinés, les traits 
du visage bien marqués" (George-Louis Leclerc, Comte de Buffon, His- 
toire naturelle générale et particuliére, 11, Paris, 1749, 518). 


81 “Quand un homme est bien fait, il doit étre quarré, avoir les muscles 
présentés avec force, les membres vigoureusement exprimés et tous les 
traits bien marqués" (C.A. Vandermonde, Essai sur la maniére de per- 
fectionner l'espéce humaine, 11, Paris, 1761, 31). 
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tions to a weakening of physical strength and health and 
had brought about a pernicious turpitude. Moheau (the 
pseudonym used by the magistrate, philanthropist, and 
man of letters Baron A. de Montyon) dramatizes this sit- 
uation in his Recherches et considérations sur la population 
de la France of 1778, in which he compares the ancient 
"chevaliers" with their courage and strength to their fop- 
pish descendants — the French nobility of the eighteenth 
century.? The political implications of this treatise are pro- 
found, for de Montyon finds the only antidote to the de- 
generation of the French nobility in "the people": "Heu- 
reusement rien n'annonce cette dégradation dans la force 
des gens du peuple."* Georges Vigarello, who has exam- 
ined the writings of this period in which similar ideas are 
voiced, summarizes its political implications: 


The discourse on rectitude breaks with the past by re- 
sorting to apparently immediate ideas of strength and 
robustness. 

... It is as though a new class had to affirm more 
clearly its power, in the face of aristocratic models which 
it judged to be no longer valid. Multiple and convergent 
texts, silent on the deportment of nobles or clearly de- 
nouncing it, substituted for it, in fact, unprecedented de- 
scriptions. These descriptions referred to archetypes 
characterized by a clearly expressed dynamism and 
power. .. . An order of strength will surpass that of 
“belles manières."# 


Does one not find in David's Horatii the representation 
of just such an archetype of the human male whose dy- 
namism, vigor, and corporal potential express a compelling 
moral capacity and will? Horatius and his sons make man- 
ifest the prescriptions for the robust male that abound in 
the medical, sociological, and pedagogical literature of the 
time. David seems to have crystallized in The Oath a spe- 
cific cultural and nationalistic ideal of the strength and vigor 
of virtuous, regenerate man, depicting through dynamic 
carriage and accentuated muscles and limbs an image that 
had been absent from the canvases of his contemporaries. 
The most basic political content of the painting thus ad- 
dressed widespread concerns about a physical as well as 
moral degeneracy that seemed to threaten the very fabric 
of society itself. 

David had used every aspect of corporality — the foot 


82 A. de Montyon, Recherches et considérations sur la population de la 
France, Paris, 1778, 122. 


83 [bid. 
84 "Le discours sur la rectitude cherche ses ruptures dans un recours aux 
concepts apparamment immédiats de force et de robustesse. . . . C'est 


comme si une nouvelle classe avait à mieux affirmer sa force, face à des 
modèles aristocratiques jugés par elle caducs. Des textes multiples et con- 
vergents, silencieux sur le maintien des nobles, ou le dénoncant claire- 
ment, lui substituent, de fait, des descriptions inédites. Ces dernières se 
referent à des archétypes habités d'un dynamisme clairement exprimé. . . . 
Un ordre de vigueurs primera sur celui des ‘belles maniéres’” (C. Vigarello, 
Le corps redressé. Histoire d'un pouvoir pédagogique, Paris, 1978, 93ff.). 


and the hand as well as the face — to produce anatomies 
that could counter this threat. The figures in The Oath 
communicate to the spectator on a physical and, one might 
even say, a visceral level. The response to the pantomime 
of the figures is an instinctive, somatic one: the corporal 
signs are immediately absorbed and understood without 
recourse to verbal explanation. (Philosophers and semi- 
oticians of the 1980's concerned with the privileging of cor- 
poral expressivity have described this type of pantomimic 
communication as an "infra-language" or metalanguage 
that communicates immediately and unequivocally in a way 
that the spoken word cannot.)* 


David and Diderot 

This kind of immediate, somatic response is what Di- 
dero: sought to achieve in the silent, gestural intervals of 
his drames bourgeois and what he prescribed for the visual 
arts. The extraordinary connection between Diderot's the- 
ories of gesture and David's gestural inventions in The Oath 
manifest the extent to which the painter was attentive to 
Diderot's ideas of corporal signs. David became acquainted 
with Diderot when he lived at the Louvre from the late 
1760 s to 1775 with his tutor, the architect and playwright 
Michel Sedaine. Reportedly on Monday evenings Sedaine 
and his wife held gatherings for their friends — some of 
the most celebrated authors, thinkers, actors, musicians, 
and playwrights of the day — and Diderot frequented these 
meetings where the youthful, fervent David also partici- 
pated in the exciting discussions that took place.** The 1760's 
saw the height of the friendship between Sedaine and Di- 
derot, who, quite naturally, occasionally discussed the fu- 
ture outlook for Sedaine’s young pupil, David.” In his early, 
intellectually formative period, David was thus exposed to 
the progressive ideas of Diderot and to the dynamic intel- 
lectual exchange between his tutor and the philosopher. The 
strorg, liberal tendencies shared by Diderot and Sedaine 
may also have had a profound impact on the aspiring artist 
in the 1760's. Hautecoeur has pointed as well to the direct 
and unequivocal link between Diderot's philosophy of the 
arts, particularly his ideas of didacticism and democrati- 
zation and the reforms David realized in his contribution 
to the restructuring of the administration of the arts in the 
early 1790's.* David's new corporal language of commu- 
nication in The Oath certainly points to Diderot, for it does 
seem to make manifest Diderot's theories of expressive pan- 


85 See J. Gil, Métamorphoses du corps, Paris, 1984, 100-103. 


86 See Madame de Vandeul, "Notice historique sur Sedaine," in E.M. 
Grimm (as in n. 79); and E. Guieysse-Frére, Sedaine, ses protecteurs et 
ses amis, Paris, 1907, 208. See also Hautecoeur, 22, and M. Fried, Ab- 
sorption and Theatricality: Painting and Beholder in the Age of Diderot, 
Berkeley, Los Angeles, London, 1980, 138, 232. 


87 Guieysse-Frére (as in n. 86), 222. See also Grimm (as in n. 79), v, 205, 
210-212: vi, 438-446; xvi, 234-246. Diderot's friendship with Sedaine is 
discussed by A.M. Wilson, Diderot, Oxford, 1972, 498-499, 687. 


88 Guieysse-Frére, (as in n. 86), 220-221. 
8? Hautecoeur, 138-139. 
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tomime and its psychology. The artist's understanding of 
the commumicate power of corporal signs fulfills the phi- 
losopher s deas =f the gestural sublime, for David, in The 
Oath, has truly 2roduced "des gestes sublimes que toute 
l'éloquence oratwire ne rendra jamais. ^ 

That David scught to make a profound and indelible 
somatic mpression on the spectator explains his attention 
to the minute cetails of the extremities. Indeed, he was cel- 
ebrated in his time as the greatest living painter of the hands 
and feet. and even his students could be immediately rec- 
ognized by the sttenticn they lavished on these extremi- 
ties.” The sands and feet of David's figures, characterized 
by a notable vitaity, are important corporal signs and com- 
municate to the spectator in an even more dramatic and 
forceful way tham facia! expression itself. (Diderot insisted 
on the expressivity of hands and feet, which, for him, were 
absolute signs et individual character and emotion.)” In 
The Oath, Dawid painted the extended foot of Horatius 
twenty times; as ate as the 1830's, his former pupil, Paillot 
de Montakert, recalled that when he first studied with Da- 
vid, “W= spoke -nly of the extended foot of the oldest son 
and we cited it as a masterpiece. . . . And we had good 
reason; ir it alone is contained an entire course in 
painting. ^ 


David's Induence 

Davic's -onceatration on the execution of the body, his 
attention t» met--ulous details of form and expression, ex- 
erted an overwhelming impact on the way French art was 
made and »erce:ved. After the appearance at the Salon of 
The Oath, critics used it as the standard by which they 
judgec all other paintings. They suddenly began to focus 
their attention ca the pantomime of figures in painting, an 
aspect taew had largely ignored or considered subordinate 
to physognomy until David's daring reforms. This mode 
of seeing wou € dominate critical discourse from the ap- 
pearance ef The Cath through the second decade of the 
nineteenth centr-y.^ 

After 1735, ar* sts sought to imitate Davidian gesture and 
pose (Dzvid's mest immediate gestural heir was his brilliant 
protegé, Droua®, whose Marius at Minturnae of 1786 dis- 
plays a zenius fer emblematic pantomime). Similarly, crit- 
ics regarded “geste” in its myriad aspects as the central in- 
gredient ir the works exhibited at the Salons. And David's 


90 Diderot (as in r. 1). 


91 See A. Péron, Exnen du tableau des Horaces peint par David, Paris, 
1839. David's pupdlswere also praised for their remarkable ability to paint 
the extrenitiss. Ir kms discussion of Gérard's Psyche and Amor of 1798, 
one critic observed ". . .a la perfection de ces pieds et de ces mains je 
reconnais un eléve «2 David” See La décade philosophique, xvi, 1798, 
336. 


?2 Didero- begins h= Essais sur la peinture with a discussion of the ex- 
pressive character cè feet. See Diderot (as in n. 23), 666-667. 

% “On ne-pa-lait que du pied avant du fils aîné et qu'on le citait comme 
un chef-d oeuvre. E l'on avait grande raison; en lui seul, il renferme tout 
un cours de peintur=’ (cited in Hautecoeur, 85). 


% Remarkab y, alrest every critical review of the Salons from 1785 to 


paintings, such as the Socrates, the Brutus, and The Sabine 
Women (in which Hersilia, an impressive conciliatrix, 
seemingly stops a war through the eloquence of her gesture 
and stance), served as paradigms of expressive corporal 
communication.” 

One example of the overriding interest in corporal com- 
munication at the turn of the century is the success of 
Guérin, a pupil of Regnault but long recognized as a pro- 
tegé of David. For rivaling the master in gestural eloquence, 
his work was hailed enthusiastically by critics and artists 
alike. The critical response to Guérin's Return of Marcus 
Sextus of 1799 (Fig. 17) demonstrates condusively the ex- 
tent to which interest in and detailed analysis of pantomime 
had evolved to fulfill at last the gesture! aesthetics of 
Diderot. 

Typical of the admirers of the pantom-me in Guérin's 
Return of Marcus Sextus is Chaussard, ar ardent revolu- 
tionary, statesman, and man of letters who was also a per- 
ceptive and lucid critic of the art of his time. Chaussard, 
in a manner similar to other critics of this painting, focused 
on pose and gesture as the significant mode of 
communication: 


This cherished wife is nothing more than a livid cadaver; 
her head and one of her hands have dropped down beside 
her daughter: Sextus has seized this hand, and with his 
own distraught hand he seeks a trace o- feeling and of 
life; he finds only death. His daughter, in tears, embraces 
his knees, but he doesn't see his daughter, he doesn't feel 
her burning tears: he is seated on the bed, motionless, 
dejected, similar to Ugolino, not of Reynolds, but of 
Dante.? 


Chaussard attempts to describe, in novelistic style, the 
complex psychological situation the artist represents. He 
decodes the minute signs of the body and the interrela- 
tionships of corporal forms that reveal and convey mean- 
ing. Chaussard and others admired most ir Guérin's paint- 
ing the artist's ability to communicate an intangible, 
psychological state through the configurati»n of head, pos- 
ture, and gesture (which Chaussard, later in the passage, 
states that Guérin learned from David). 

This fascination with corporal expressivity permeated 
contemporary writings on painting (and sculpture) at all 


about 1820 is filled with descriptions of pose and gestare. It could be said 
that looking at painting was completely dominated by interest in corporal 
signs for more than thirty years after the exhibition »f The Oath. 


% R. L. Herbert has admirably described the impact cf the pantomime of 
David's Brutus in David, Voltaire, Brutus and the Freach Revolution: An 
Essay in Art and Politics, London, 1972. 


% "Cette femme adorée n'est plus qu'un cadavre livide; sa tête et l'une des 
ses mains étaient retombées du cóté de sa fille: Sextus a saisi cette main, 
et la sienne égarée cherche un reste de sentiment et de vie; il n'a trouvé 
que la mort. Sa fille en pleurs embrasse ses genoux, mais il ne voit pas 
sa fille, ses larmes brùlantes il ne les sent pas: il est assissur le lit, immobile, 
morne et semblable à Ugolin, non pas de Reynolcs, mais de Dante" 
(Chaussard, La décade philosophique, An VIII, xxii. 95). 
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17 P.-N. Guérin, The Return of 
Marcus Sextus. Paris, Louvre 
(photo: Caisse Nationale des Monu- 
ments Historiques, Archives 
Photographiques) 


levels. In his Salon criticism of 1802, for example, the pro- 
lific art critic Boutard succinctly expresses how painting 
was now typically evaluated — through the efficacy of the 
psychological content of gesture and pose. After his de- 
scription of Gianni's Imprisoned Vestal Virgin, which he 
praises for its sincerity and emotional truth, he writes: 


. . . The expression of all of the movements of the soul, 
which resides in the features of the face and in the ha- 
bitual attitude of the limbs, is the province of painting 
and creates for it a domain that is beautiful enouga that 
we can be forgiven for forbidding painting to leave this 
domain.” 


According to Boutard, the human figure — the head and 
the face in dynamic relation to the entire body — provides 
the unique vehicle of communicating the intangible, sub- 
jective states that, he claims, are now the principal and 


97“. L'expression de tous ces mouvemens de l'âme qui réside sur les 
traits du visage et dans l'habitude des membres, est du ressort de la pein- 
ture, et lui forme, il me semble, un domaine assez beau pour qu'on doive 
nous pardonner de lui défendre d'en sortir" (Boutard, Journal des débats, 
An X, 30 Fructidor). Boutard's analyses of works at the Salons during the 
first decade of the 19th century are completely dominated by descriptions 





even exclusive domain of painting. 

The Salon criticism of the next twenty years was dom- 
inated by identical concerns with pantomimic expression 
and similar analyses of corporal signs. During this period 
observers at the Salon reacted to the now preeminent con- 
cerns of the artists, who, inspired by David's innovative 
works ot the 1780's and nineties, struggled to represent the 
psychology of the body. This is true even of the analyses 
of Napoleonic paintings of battles, where one would not 
expect to find minute attention to the subtleties of pantom- 
ime in images crowded with figures.” By 1800 the interest 
in subjective and intangible states, complex moods, and 
conflicting thoughts and emotions conveyed through cor- 
poral signs completely dominated the way a painting was 
perceived. The psychological dimension of gesture was par- 
amount and its function was no longer primarily the elu- 
cidation of narrative. The meaning of the composition was 
now contained within gesture and pose. David's gestural 


and criticism of pose and gesture and the decoding of the signs of the 
body. 


°8 Typical examples are Guizot's discussion of Girodet's Revolt of Cairo 
and Gros's Taking of Madrid and Battle of the Pyramids in De l'état des 
beaux-arts en France et du Salon de 1810, Paris, 1810, 17-24. 
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revoluticn, adumorated and devoutly desired by Diderot, 
was now cemplet.” 


Dorothy Joknson received her doctorate from the Univer- 
sity of Caliornic at Berkeley in 1987. She has published 
articles in ‘he Gazette des beaux-arts and Art History 
[School of Art aad Art History, The University of lowa, 
Iowa Cizy, owa 52242]. 


9 Just how -omoleely David's concern with gestural expressivity was 
absorbed int» the taeoretical discourse of the time can be observed in a 
seminal wor=, Pailsot de Montabert's Théories du geste dans l'art de la 
peinture rensermare plusieurs préceptes applicables à l'art du théátre of 
1813 (Georg Levitine signaled the importance of this work in relation to 
the painting: of Grodet in Girodet-Trioson: An Iconographical Study, 
New York amd London, 1978, 30-44). Paillot's work offers a synthesis of 
ideas on gesture developed in mid- to late 18th-century writings. Follow- 
ing his 13th--entury predecessors (his most immediate forerunner was En- 
gel, whese treatise 5f gesture had been translated into French in 1787 as 
Idées sur le zest2 & l'action théâtrale), Paillot presents a history of the 
sacred natur» of pantomime in antiquity and analyzes "genres" of gesture 
in modern le. Butabove all, he insists on gesture as sacred sign and the 
most truthful, direst, and powerful means of communication in art. Ges- 
ture, Paillot insists. is far more important to expression in art than phy- 
siognomy (significantly, Paillot completely reverses Le Brun's aesthetic 
theories:: 
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Le geste, considéré comme un des moyens de l'expression, doit étre 
reconnu en méme temps comme étant le plus puissant de tous. Il est 
facile de le prouver. Ni la physionomie qui réside dans les traits du 
visage, ni les couleurs, ni le clair-obscur, ni les attributs, ni le site, etc. 
ne peuvent produire cette grande puissance et ce:te force émouvante, 
qui est le résultat de la seule pantomime (p. 13). 


Paillot's subsequent analysis of the "force significative" of pantomime, in 
which clarity and intensity of gesture and pose are ‘ound in conjunction 
with both unity and opposition of groups, clearly recalls the masterpieces 
of his teacher, David, whom Paillot, not surprisingly, recommends as a 
model for students to follow in order to restore meaningful pantomimic 
communication in art. Paillot's insistence on the absolute importance of 
pantomime, a lesson so thoroughly learned at the ‘eet of David, would 
have a long life in the 19th century, for he incorporated his treatise of 
1813 on gesture into his nine-volume Traité complet de la peinture (Paris, 
1829), which would serve artists in France as a handbook for decades to 
come. 


Francis Picabia, Radiometers, and X-Rays in 1913 
Linda Dalrymple Henderson 


Francis Picabia's watercolor of 1913, Mechanica! Expression Seen through Our 
Own Mechanical Expression, draws upon two well-known scientific objects de- 
veloped by the prominent British chemist William Crookes: the Crookes tube (used 
to produce X-rays) and the Crookes radiometer. As an extension of Willard Bohn's 
earlier discussion of Picabia and the radiometer, this essay interprets Picabia's wa- 
tercolor in the context of the widespread public fascination with X-rays in this 
period. The "landscape" surrounding Picabia's central, Crookes tube-related image 
exemplifies the new form language with which he sought to paint interior essences 
and a higher, four-dimensional reality. Like the art and theory of his Cubist col- 
leagues and his friend Duchamp, Picabia's goals were part of the quest for the 
invisible encouraged by the discovery of X-rays and their demonstration of the 
inadequacy of human sense perception. 


The following essay is intended as a supplement to Willard 
Bohn's reading of Francis Picabia's watercolor of 1913, Me- 
chanical Expression Seen through Our Own Mechanical 
Expression, in an Art Bulletin article of December 1985.! 
In that text Bohn argued convincingly that Picabia's image 
(Fig. 1), bearing the label “NPIERKOWSKA, "is an "object 
portrait" of the exotic dancer Stacia Napierkowska :n the 
form of a Crookes radiometer. Pointing out the "functional 
analogy" between the radiometer (Fig. 2), "an instrument 
for measuring the intensity of radiant energy," and the en- 
ergetic Napierkowska, Bohn asserted, “Just as it [the ra- 
diometer] revolves in response to solar radiation, she pi- 
rouettes furiously before the footlights.”2 Yet Bohn also 
noted the irony of the open vacuum tube, which can no 
longer actually function as a radiometer, a situation par- 
alleled by the police's “pulling the plug," as he says, on one 
of Napierkowska's dance performances in late March 1913 
on the grounds of indecency.? 

In addition to a Crookes radiometer, it is now possible 
to identify another source for Picabia's central form, a 
source that also helps to explain the images framing it: the 
Crookes tube (or cathode-ray tube) used to generate X-rays 
(Figs. 3, 4). The discovery of X-rays and X-ray photog- 
raphy by Wilhelm Conrad Róntgen in 1895 had procuced 
the most immediate and widespread popular reaction to 


! See W. Bohn, "Picabia's 'Mechanical Expression' and the Demise of the 
Object,” Art Bulletin, txvu, 1985, 673-677. 


* Ibid., 675. 


> Ibid., 676. As William Camfield has established, Picabia met Napier- 
kowska on shipboard during his voyage to New York in January 1913, 
and she served as the inspiration for a number of his paintings curing 
1913-14. See Camfield, Francis Picabia: His Art, Life, and Times, Prince- 
ton, 1979, chap. 4. 

* L. Badash, Radioactivity in America: Growth and Decay of a Science, 


Baltimore, 1979, 9. On the popular reception of X-rays, see, for example, 
N. Knight, ""The New Light’: X Rays and Medical Futurism,” in Imagining 


any scientific event before the explosion of the first atomic 
bomb in 1945.4 Cartoons, poems, songs, and a multitude 
of books and articles kept X-rays in the public conscious- 
ness as a cultural novelty well into the second decade of 
this ceatury. In a recent article, “X Rays and the Quest for 
Invisible Reality in the Art of Kupka, Duchamp, and the 
Cubists," I examined the early literature on X-rays and es- 
tablished the importance of their new, penetrating light for 
early twentieth-century artists seeking to move beyond 
Impressionism's concern with surface appearances.5 As Ga- 
brielle Buffet, Picabia's wife, later recalled of this period, 


"It would seem . . . that in every field, the principal di- 
rection of the 20th century was the a:tempt to capture the 
‘nonperceptible.’’’ 


During 1911 and 1912 Picabia's close friend, Marcel Du- 
champ, had actively explored X-ray imagery and ideas as- 
sociated with X-rays, such as their ability to strip off cloth- 
ing and flesh, in works like Portrait (Dulcinea) and Nude 
Descending a Staircase, No. 2 (both in the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, The Louise and Walter Arensberg Collec- 
tion). (Contemporary cartoons and advertisements touted 
the need for lead underwear to protectwomen from peering 
X-ray eyes.) Further, Duchamp's Bride of 1912 (Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art, Arensberg Collection), which the art- 
ist gave to Picabia, presents a reduction of a figure to a 
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The information on Duchamp and Cubism in the present article is doc- 
umented fully in that text. 
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1 Francis Picabia, Mechanical Expression 
Seen through Our Own Mechanical Expres- 
sion, watercolor and pencil on paper, 1913. 
New York, Collection Lydia Winston Malbin 
(courtesy Lydia Winston Malbin) 


2 A typical Crookes radiometer, from The 
New Century Dictionary, ed. H.G. Emery 
et al., New York, 1948 


3 An X-ray focus tube, based on a Crookes 
tube (after Glasser, Wilhelm Conrad Rónt- 
gen, fig. 85) 


4 A Crookes cathode-ray tube (after Milli- 
kan and Gale, Practical Physics, fig. 473) 
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visceral tube-like form, akin to the latest X-ray cine- 
matographic images of the process of digestion. Picabia 
himself referred to X-rays in the title of another of his wa- 
tercolors of 1913, La Ville de New York apercue à travers 
le corps (Fig. 5), which uses one of the most common des- 
ignations for X-ray photography in this period, "photo- 
graphie à travers le corps" (Fig. 6). 

Mechanical Expression Seen through Our Own Mechan- 
ical Expression dates from Picabia's and Gabrielle Buffet's 
visit to New York in spring 1913 for the Armory Show, a 
period in which they became closely associated with the 
circle around Alfred Stieglitz's “291” gallery. Picabia at this 
moment was promoting a new, post-Cubist art, akin to 
music in its purity, which would express a "new objectiv- 
ity" based on the artist's "mental, subjective states." As he 
explained in the preface to his exhibition of March-April 
1913 at Stieglitz's gallery, "The qualitative conception of 
reality can no longer be expressed in a purely visual or 
optical manner.”® 

One of the strongest supports for Picabia's rejection of 
the visual world would have been the X-ray, which had 
revealed the existence of an extrasensory reality beyond the 
reach of human perception. Popular articles announcing 
Róntgen's discovery had borne titles such as "The World 
beyond Our Senses” and had often included diagrams il- 
lustrating the fraction of the spectrum represented by vis- 
ible light versus the much greater range of ultraviolet and 
infrared radiations on either side. The relativity of percep- 
tion was a major theme of the literature on X-rays: an ar- 
ticle of March 1896, "Professor Roentgen's Discovery and 
the Invisible World around Us," for example, declared, "The 
more carefully science examines the senses, the more surely 
it demonstrates their limitations and of how small a part 
of the universe these fleshly organs can catch a glimpse.” 

The early research with the cathode-ray tubes that ul- 
timately generated rays had been carried out both by chem- 
ists, like William Crookes, and physicists, like Röntgen. 
Gabrielle Buffet documented Picabia's and her interest in 
the redefinition of reality produced by new discoveries in 
chemistry and physics in her article, "Modern Art and the 
Public," published in Stieglitz's periodical, Camera Work, 
in June 1913: 


The development of science has given us a new corcep- 
tion of life. It has given life a new meaning. 

We have gone past the first sensorial contact of our 
senses with the universe. We know now that the forms 
among which we move are the conventions of our senses. 


7 F, Picabia, "Preface," Picabia Exhibition, New York, Little Gallery of 
the Photo-Secession [“291"], 17 March-5 April 1913; repr. in For and 
Against: Views of the International Exhibition of Modern Art, ec. FJ. 
Gregg, New York, 1913, 47; and Picabia, in H. Hapgood, "A Paris Painter," 
New York Globe and Commercial Advertiser, 20 February 1913, 8. 


8 Picabia, "Preface" (as in n. 7), 46. 


° J.T. Bixby, "Professor Roentgen's Discovery and the Invisible World 
Around Us," The Arena, xv, May 1896, 872. For a full discussion of the 
popular philosophical response to X-rays, including their adopticn by 


We no longer content ourselves with differentiating be- 
tween these forms, by means of our sensorial perceptions. 

We plumb to their depths, we pierce below the surface 
to grasp their quality, their essence, and in doing so an 
infinite world of new forms is opened up to us — thanks 
to the continual analyses of chemistry and physics. 

Out of the ever deepening consciousness of life which 
we derive from every new scientific discovery there arises 
a new and complex state of mind to which the external 
wor.d appears more closely in the abstract form of qual- 
ities and properties of its elements than under the con- 
crete form of our sense perceptions. Or, more broadly 
speaking, we can say that at the same time that we have 
our perception of the external, we have the consciousness 
of all that exists above and beyond it.!° 


Buffet's article was followed in the Camera Work issue by 
a text on Picabia's art written by a chemist, Maurice Aisen, 
another associate of the Stieglitz circle." 

Although neither Buffet nor Aisen mentions X-rays di- 
rectly, an article of April 1913 by the American critic Chris- 
tian Brinton, "Evolution Not Revolution in Art," makes 
clear their importance for artists in this period. In his at- 
tempt to explain European modern art to an American au- 
dience encountering it for the first time in the Armory 
Show, Brinton gave considerable attention to Picasso and 
to the visiting Picabia, upon whose ideas he could draw 
directly. Just as Picabia used the terminology of X-ray pho- 
tography in La Ville de New York apercue à travers le corps, 
Brinton argued, 


There is no phase of activity or facet of nature which 
should be forbidden to the creative artist. The X-ray may 
quite as legitimately claim his attention as the rainbow, 
and if he so desire he is equally entitled to renounce the 
static and devote his energies to the kinetoscopic. If the 
discoveries of Chevruel [sic] and Rood in the realm of 
optics proved of substantial assistance to the Impres- 
sionists, there is scant reason why those of von [sic] 
Róntgen or Edison along other lines should be ignored 
by Expressionist or Futurist. . . . The point is that they 
will edd nothing [to the accumulated treasury of the ages] 
unless they keep alive that primal wonder and curiosity 
concerning the universe, both visible and invisible, which 
was characteristic of the caveman, and which has proved 
the mainstay of art throughout successive centuries." 


Before turning to Picabia's image in Mechanical Expres- 


occultists, see Henderson (as in n. 5). 


10 G., Buffet, "Modern Art and the Public," Camera Work, special no., 
June 1913. 11. 

1 M. Aisen, “The Latest Evolution in Art and Picabia,” Camera Work, 
special no., June 1913, 14-21. 

2 C. Brinson, "Evolution Not Revolution in Art," The International Stu- 
dio, xxix, April 1913, 35. Brinton used the term “Expressionist” to signify 
art since Impressionism, including Cubism. 
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5 Francis Ficabia, La Ville de New York apercue à travers le corps, watercolor on paper, 1913. Formerly Galerie Jan Krugier, Ge- 
neva; now private collection (after Camfield, Francis Picabia, pl. 77) 
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sion, we should return to Buffet's paragraphs quoted above 
to clarify further Picabia's art theory at this moment. Ac- 
cording to Buffet, the modern artist "plumb[s] the depths" 
and "pierce[s] below the surface" of objects. This is the 
language of Cubist theory as it had developed during 1911 
and 1912 in the circle of Puteaux or Salon Cubists, which 
included Albert Gleizes, Jean Metzinger, the Duchamp 
brothers, Fernand Léger, Robert Delaunay, Henri Le Fau- 
connier, and Roger de La Fresnaye, as well as Picabia him- 
self. Thus, in Du Cubisme, published in December 1912, 
Gleizes and Metzinger had presented Cubism as a new mode 
of vision based on a new kind of revelatory light that pen- 
etrates instead of being reflected from forms, as the light 
of Realism and Impressionism had been. Like Buffet in her 
text of 1913, Gleizes and Metzinger demonstrate a post- 
Róntgen way of thinking about light and vision in claiming, 
for example, that Cubism "plunges with Cézanne into pro- 
found reality, growing luminous as it forces the unknow- 
able to retreat.” 

In addition to expressing Buffet's (and Picabia's) concern 
with a new inner reality, however, her article also raises 
the possibility of a higher reality, "exist[ing] above and be- 
yond” external reality. Here Buffet alludes to a concept that 
was also a major concern for the Cubists: the possible ex- 
istence of a fourth dimension of space. Indeed, Picabia and 
other members of the Stieglitz circle were actively inter- 
ested in "the fourth dimension" at this moment, and a fourth 
dimension will be seen to play a role in Mechanical Exyres- 
sion as well as other of Picabia's works of spring 1913." 
Although X-rays pointed to a truer reality within objects 
(Buffet refers to "their quality, their essence") and a fcurth 
dimension suggested that three-dimensional objects were 
simply sections of more complex, four-dimensional enti- 
ties, the two ideas could be interrelated. The primary way 
in which this occurred in contemporary literature was by 
means of the idea of clairvoyance. From the earliest pop- 
ular literature on the fourth dimension in the 1880's, the 
ability of a being of a greater dimensionality to see inside 
objects of one less dimension had been a recurrent theme. 
Occultists welcomed the discovery of X-rays as a scientific 
confirmation of clairvoyant vision, and the American ar- 
chitect and fourth-dimension theorist Claude Bragdon il- 
lustrated four-dimensional clairvoyance with an X-ray view 
in his A Primer of Higher Space (The Fourth Dimension) 
of 1913 (Fig. 7).5 

Even though Picabia talked of a new, post-Cubist art 
during his New York sojourn, his theories clearly were still 
grounded in Cubism. Nevertheless, the new images Picabia 
produced in New York, such as Mechanical Expression and 
his New York City series (including La Ville de New York 
apercue à travers le corps), presented a distinct departure 


13 A. Gleizes and J. Metzinger, Du Cubisme, Paris, 1912, 9. 


14 On the importance of the fourth dimension for Cubism as well as for 
Picabia and the Stieglitz circle, see Henderson, The Fourth Dimensior and 
Non-Euclidean Geometry in Modern Art, Princeton, 1983, chaps. 2, 4. 
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7 Claude Bragdon, "Man As Seen by Clairvoyant (4- 
Dimensional Vision) . . .," (after A Primer of Higher Space 
[The Fourth Dimension], Rochester, NY, 1913, pl. 19) 


from Cubist painting. Just as his friend Duchamp had 
moved »eyond Cubism's X-ray-like fluidity and transpar- 
ency to explore other aspects of X-rays, Picabia in Me- 
chanica. Expression turned his attention to the Crookes 
tube, which was identified both with X-ray equipment and 
the radiometer, as well as to the creation of a new sign 
language tor an X-rayed, four-dimensional reality. 
Duchamp may have introduced Picabia to the ideas of 
Crookes, but Crookes’s name would also have been a 
househcld word in this period because of its widespread 
currency in connection with Crookes tubes in both the pop- 
ular and technical literature on X-rays. A prominent British 
chemist, editor in the 1860's and 1870's of the Quarterly 
Journal of Science, and founder and editor of Chemical 


15 For Brazdon's career and his role as a source of information on the 
fourth dimension for the New York avant-garde in this period, see Hen- 
derson (as in n. 14), 186-201. 


News (1859- 905). Sir William Crookes had been knighted 
in 1897 and became President of the Royal Society in 1913.16 
Crookes combined highly respected experimental work in 
the laboratory with a deep fascination for the unseen world. 
President of -he British Society for Psychical Research from 
1896 to 189€, he had a lifelong interest in psychic phenom- 
ena and, for a period in the early 1870's, had been actively 
involved in spiritualism. It was the unorthodox side of 
Crookes that made him so appealing to Duchamps hero, 
Alfred Jarry, and others, who found official nineteenth- 
century science, with its strict positivist orientation, too 
confining.” Thus, Jarry had drawn one chapter of his Gestes 
et opinions du docteur Faustroll, pataphysicien (published 
posthumously n Paris in 1911) from Crookes's text, "De 
la relativité des connaissances humaines," published in La 
revue scientifique im May 1987. 

Crookes * experiments with the radiometer, which he had 
created in the 1870's, led directly to his work with the elec- 
trified vacuum :ubes or cathode-ray tubes that came to bear 
his name.'* Röntgen discovered X-rays in the course of his 
own research with cathode ray tubes in 1895, when he re- 
alized -hat whet seemed to be a new kind of light had been 
generated whe-e the cathode rays struck the glass wall of 
the tube. (Only in 1912, with the achievement of the first 
X-ray refracticn, was it finally confirmed experimentally 
that the mysterious X-rays were a form of electromagnetic 
radiation-lixe ligat, but witha wavelength shorter than vis- 
ible light or ultraviolet radiation.) In 1897 J.J. Thomson, 
indebted, Æ h= said, te Crookes's “beautiful experiments 
on cathoderays,~”° identified the cathode rays, which trav- 
eled from tne aesative pole (cathode) toward the positive 
pole (anode) of a Crookes tube, as a stream of “corpuscles” 
or electrons, as tae new subatomic particle would come to 
be known. 

Yet it was not the pioneering Crookes himself who dis- 
covered the electron or X-rays, in part because, as Robert 
de Koskey nas arzued, he was so preoccupied with the state 
of the residual gzses in the radiometer and the cathode ray 
tube.” In crder to explain the motion of the radiometer's 
blades and the stream of cathode rays in a Crookes tube, 
Crookes bdievee it necessary to posit a new state of matter 
or, as he cescribed it in a lecture of 1879, "Matter in a 
Fourth state or condition, a condition as far removed from 


lé For Crookes's b-ography, see E.E. Fournier d'Albe, The Life of Sir Wil- 
liam Crockes. Lor dan, 1923. and J. Oppenheim, The Other World: Spir- 
itualism and Fsyckicel Research in England, 1850-1914, Cambridge, 1985, 
338-354. 


17 Several oth=r p-oninent British scientists shared Crookes's interest in 
psychical resexrch ar d spiritaalism, including the biologist Alfred Russel 
Wallace, Darwin's cellaborator, and the physicist Oliver Lodge. For Jar- 
ry's det -o C-ookes and other Victorian scientists, see Henderson (as in 
n. 14), 4850. 


18 See R.K. DeKosky. “William Crookes and the Fourth State of Matter," 
Isis, xvir, March 1976, 36-60. 


!° G. Sarton, "The Discovery of X Rays,” Isis, xxvi, March 1937, 357. 
? Thomson, as quoted in Oppenheim (as in n. 16), 339-340. 
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the state of gas as a gas is from a liquid.” Of "Radiant 
Matter," another name he used for matter in its fourth state, 


Crookes concluded, 


We have actually touched the border land where Matter 
and Force seem to merge into one another, the shadowy 
realm between Known and Unknown, which for me has 
always had peculiar temptations. I venture to think that 
the greatest scientific problems of the future will find their 
solution in this Border Land, and even beyond; here, it 
seems to me, lie Ultimate Realities, subtle, far-reaching, 
wonderful.? 


Crookes's language suggests that something very special 
exists within the space of the radiometer or Crookes tube 
and makes clear why his ideas would have interested any- 
one concerned with higher realities, such as a fourth 
dimension. 

Just as Crookes's own theoretical work connected the 
radiometer and the Crookes tube that came to be used in 
X-ray equipment, an identification of the two was made in 
the X-ray literature itself. The first report of Róntgen's dis- 
covery in The Nation in January 1896, for example, de- 
scribed the mysterious new rays as "proceeding from a 
Crookes’ radiometer.”** McClure's Magazine for April 1896 
recounted Dr. William J. Morton’s replication of Róntgen's 
"shadow photography" (as X-ray images were initially 
called), including Morton's conversion of a radiometer to 
an X-ray tube by fitting it with electrodes. "This application 
of the Róntgen principle will commend itself to many stu- 
dents who, being unable to provide themselves with the 
rare and expensive Crookes tube, may buy a radiometer 
which will serve their purpose excellently in any laboratory 
supply store . . .,5 the author suggested. 

In Picabia's image, the radiometer has been electrified 
and transformed into an X-ray-producing Crookes tube, so 
that what Bohn has identified as a single radiometer vane 
may also be read as the target or anti-cathode within the 
Crookes tube against which the cathode ray stream is di- 
rected, as in the "focus tube" in Figure 3. In order to op- 
erate, such a cathode-ray tube would be wired with a power 
source attached to the top and bottom of the bulb, but with 
the poles reversed from those in Figure 4, where the con- 


22 De Kosky (as in n. 18), 36. Although Crookes's name was prominent 
in the literature on X-rays because of the Crookes tube, his own research 
never focused on X-rays. Typically, Crookes was more interested in the 
rapidly vibrating X-rays (with their short wavelength) as examples of im- 
perceptible vibrations that could offer a clue to the workings of telepathy. 
See Crookes, "De la relativité des connaissances humaines," La revue 
scientifique, 4th ser., no. 7, 15 May 1897, 612-613. 


? W. Crookes, "Radiant Matter," address before the Sheffield meeting of 
the British Association, 22 August 1879, quoted in Fournier d'Albe (as in 
n. 16), 285. 


23 Ibid., 290, 
24 Nitske (as in n. 4), 115. 


^ C. Moffett, "The Röntgen Rays in America," McClure's Magazine, v1, 
April 1896, 418. 
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8 X-ray equipment advertised by the Gaiffe firm, Paris, 1896 
(after Glasser, Wilhelm Conrad Róntgen, fig. 74) 


cave cathode is in the lower half of the tube. Picabia sug- 
gests those connections by the lightning-like sign for energy 
at the top and by the rod extending from the target within 
the tube down through its supporting base. The thin tube 
curving down to the right, which might also be read as 
some kind of wiring, more probably represents the exhaust 
tube by which a vacuum was created and regulated in early 
cathode-ray tubes. 

In the same way that the bulbs of the tubes in Figures 3 
and 4 seem to float above their bases, held up by delicate 
support arms, Picabia suspends his tube above its ridged, 
supporting base. The supposed "ridges" of the base may 
well be Picabia's variation on conventional textbook draw- 
ings of cathode-ray tubes and other pieces of scientific ap- 
paratus (e.g., Fig. 4), where coarse vertical lines are used 
to shade the convex bases. By equalizing the spaces be- 
tween the vertical lines, Picabia creates a conceptual ab- 
straction that denies sense perception and the special place 
granted by the Western artistic tradition to visible light and 
its form-creating shadows. Indeed, Picabia's entire image 
(including the suggestion of landscape to the left and right, 
as will be seen) is a conceptual schema appropriate to the 
post-Róntgen era, in which the new invisible light of 
X-rays had undermined the status of visible light and op- 
tical perception. 

In the context of X-rays, it is also possible to suggest the 
genesis of the unusual object resembling a chest-of-drawers 
to the left of the central tube. Besides a Crookes tube, the 
other piece of equipment essential for the production of 
X-rays was an induction coil to step up the voltage of the 
current to the requisite level. Figure 8 illustrates the X-ray 
equipment advertized by the Gaiffe firm in Paris in 1896, 
and the induction coil at the left, mounted on its charac- 
teristic stair-step wooden base (for insulation), is an image 


2 The cathode-ray tube in Figure 4 was employed to study the heating 
effects of cathode rays on a piece of foil placed in the center of the tube, 
which is the object on which the rays are converging from below. See 
R.A. Millikan and H.G. Gale, Practical Physics (1906, 1913), rev. ed., 
Boston, Ginn & Co., 1922, 437-438, from which Figure 4 is reproduced. 


27 See Glasser (as in n. 4), 322-325. 
28 Ibid., 44. 


that appears over and over again in the X-ray literature. 
Picabia's addition of an ideogram for this familiar object 
would have made his image's association with X-rays even 
more apparent to an informed contemporary viewer. (The 
inverted bulb at the right is an ordinary incandescent lamp, 
which, like a radiometer, could serve as a primitive sub- 
stitute for a Crookes tube, when wired in a particular 
way.}? 

If Bohn has made a convincing case for Picabia's asso- 
ciation of Stacia Napierkowska with a radiometer, what 
can te said about her embodiment as an X-ray Crookes 
tube? Certainly, Bohn's discussion of the sexual suggestion 
of the open, womblike tube applies equally well to the 
X-ray tube and to the radiometer. (The vacuum of the 
X-ray tube, like that of the radiometer, is broken, in order 
to augment the sexual associations of the image.) Several 
additional elements of the central image's iconography are 
elucidated by the Crookes tube/X-ray association, how- 
ever. First, as noted above, Duchamp had already played 
upon the slightly lascivious side of X-rays, which could 
"see" through women's clothing and were treated as 
"naughty, naughty Röntgen rays” in poems, songs, and 
cartoons. For the personification of an exotic dancer who 
had been cited for indecency, Picabia's choice of the tube 
producing "naughty" X-rays that could strip off clothing 
was a natural one. In addition, Picabia's elision of Na- 
pierkowska's name to "NPIERKOWSKA" may be a playful 
allusion to N-rays, a product of the rage for new kinds of 
rays that followed Róntgen's announcement. "Discovered" 
by the French scientist Blondlot in 1903 and named for the 
city or Nancy, N-rays attracted much publicity in the dec- 
ade before World War I as their existence was hotly debated 
after other scientists were unable to confirm Blondlot's ob- 
servations.? [n December 1912, a Current Literature article 
still asked, "Is the N-Ray a Delusion or a Discovery?” 

Finelly, Picabia's inclusion in his central image of the 
words "NEW YORK" at the center of the tube raises a pos- 
sible connection between the Crookes tube and the geo- 
metric forms of the "landscape" framing it. Although the 
small, vertical dark rectangles in the upper half of Me- 
chanical Expression might be read simply as skyscraper 
windows, the larger, skewed, irregular shapes clinging to 
the su-face militate against such an interpretation, as does 
Picabia's vocal rejection of painting in a "purely visual or 
optical manner." Indeed, similar geometrical forms, de- 
tachec from any naturalistic context, appear in all of the 
works of the New York series, including La Ville de New 
York apercue à travers le corps. Picabia's use of the term 
"à travers le corps" for one of the images exhibiting the 
floating rectangular shapes strongly suggests that he as- 


2° On the interest in new rays and, specifically, N-rays, see M.J. Nye, "N- 
rays: An Episode in the History and Psychology of Science," A Study in 
Physics and Philosophy in Historical Studies in the Physical Sciences, XI, 
1980, 125-156. 


3 “Is the N-Ray a Delusion or a Discovery?" Current Literature, in, 
1912, 660-661. 


sociated all of these sparse landscapes with some kind of 
X-ray vision cf the city. 

At the same &me, these planar, geometric shapes have 
been compared ley William Camfield and myself to the geo- 
metric progctions used by Claude Bragdon to explain the 
passage from higher to lower dimensions (Fig. 9).? Brag- 
don's image, first published in his Man the Square: A Higher 
Space Parable, 1912, had been reprinted in A Primer of 
Higher Spece (The Fourth Dimension), the text in which 
Bragdor aso cenmected X-ray and four-dimens:onal vi- 
sion. Is the placement of New York at the center of the 
Crookes tu»e a due that this is New York in a "fourth state 
of matter," a term with strong four-dimensional overtones? 

In nume-ous nterviews given during his stay in New 
York, Picabia made clear that the transcendence of matter 
was one o! his zoals in his series of New York paintings. 
He stated in a New York American article published on 30 
March 19B, “I have gone entirely beyond the material, 
therefore there is nothing materialistic in my studies of New 
York ner anything sensual. For a picture that is created 
from tte train cannot be sensual.’ In the same article, 
Picabia explained. “I paint that which my brain, my soul 
sees,” an idea he had linked specifically to the fourth di- 
mension ir an earlier interview with Hutchins Hapgood. 
In that article ef 20 February Picabia had asserted, “Art 
can express the fourth dimension of the soul but not the 
third dimension of actuality.” Like Buffet's statements in 
her Camera Work article of June 1913, these comments re- 
flect the questiening of the material world characteristic of 
much of the popular literature on X-rays and on the fourth 
dimenson as well as the thinking of Crookes himself. As 
an article cf 1909 in La Phalange had stated about Crookes 
and Henri Poincaré, another advocate of the relativity of 
perception admired by the Cubist avant-garde, 


Without denving the material world, with which their 
occupations give them too much daily familiarity, some 
scientists, such as M. Poincaré or Dr. Crookes, point out 
the little faith that our observations merit. They do not 
tell us, ‘Alì ix illusien in the material world,” but, “All 
that we perce ve is only false appearance.” 


The Eft and x ght sides of Mechanical Expression, along 
with other works of the New York series, seem to present 
an anti-mæerial X-rayed, four-dimensional view of the city 
of New York. Here the painter is a visionary or clairvoyant 
who loeksthrowgh nature to discover her "essence," a word 
Picabia ued in the preface to his "291" exhibition cata- 
logue,* just as 3uffet spoke of the essences of objects in 
her Camera Werk article. Like the X-ray, the artist reveals 


31 See Camfield (assin n. 3), 53-54; and Henderson (as in n. 14), 211-212. 
Camfield illustrates the six other watercolors and drawings of 1913, en- 
titled New Yerk (figs. 67-723. 


32 Picabia, “F ow New York Looks to Me," New York American, 30 March 
1913, mag. sec., 11 


33 Hapgood (as in r. 7), 8. 


34 P. Valim, ^ ‘Evolution de la philosophie du 19e au 20e siècle,” pt. 1, La 
Phalange. vi 1909, 165. 
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PERSONALITIES RACING OF 





9 Claude Bragdon, “Personalities: Tracings of the Individual 
(Cube) in a Plane,” from Man the Square: A Higher Space Par- 
able, Rochester, NY, 1912; repr. in A Primer of Higher Space 
(The Fourth Dimension), 1913, 65 


essential forms in nature, which, in turn, may be signs or 
shadows of a higher, four-dimensional reality. This view is 
an updating of the Symbolist doctrine of correspondences, 
along with the related philosophy of Neoplatonism, now 
made modern and "scientific" by association with X-rays 
and the fourth dimension.* Since Picabia had concluded 


35 Picabia (as in n. 8), 45. 


3é According to the doctrine of correspondences, which the poet Charles 
Baudelaire developed from the mystical writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
the sensitive individual recognizes in the material world symbols or "hier- 
oglyphs," which correspond to elements in the spiritual world. On cor- 
respondences and Neoplatonism in the context of Symbolist theory, see, 
for example, P. Mathews, Aurier's Symbolist Art Criticism and Theory, 
Ann Arbor, 1986, 28-38. 
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10 “The Latest 
Photographic Dis- 
covery,’ cartoon 
(after Literary Di- 
gest, x11, 15, Feb- 
ruary 1896, 459) 


his exhibition preface with a quotation from Plato's Phi- 
lebus praising the innate, non-sensual beauty of pure geo- 
metric forms, and since Plato's “world of ideas" was fre- 
quently identified with the fourth dimension in this period, 
Neoplatonism, like clairvoyance, could function effectively 
as a link between X-rayed essences and a fourth dimension.” 

The idea of Picabia as a clairvoyant had been raised by 
the chemist Aisen in his Camera Work article of June 1913, 
"The Latest Evolution in Art and Picabia." Focusing on the 
then-popular notion of evolving consciousness, Aisen pro- 
posed the emergence at present of a "sixth sense" in certain 
"highly developed individual[s]," "a new sense purely 
psychical, not related to matter but to spirit.” Referring 
to the great artists and philosophers of the past as the "clair- 
voyants of their time," Aisen suggests that Picabia is one 
of the growing number of twentieth-century clairvoyants 
possessed of a new, "psychical sense" that produces "in- 
tellectual vision" instead of “optical vision.” 

Picabia's "291" preface had specifically rejected ‘’me- 
chanical representations" of external nature.^ Instead of a 
"mechanical representation," Mechanical Expression offers 
a conceptual expression of the artist's insights gained by 
means of the brain or soul. Indeed, judging from the place- 


37 On the fourth dimension and idealist philosophy, see Henderson (as in 
n. 14), 18, 25, 30, 43. Since X-ray images were initially referred to as 
"shadow photographs" by Róntgen and others, shadows were another 
element connecting X-rays, the fourth dimension, and Neoplatonism. Pla- 
to's allegory of the men chained in a cave, who know the outside world 
only by means of the two-dimensional shadows cast on their cave wall, 


IN BRIEF. 


THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPHIC DISCOVERY. 


By Prof. Róntgen's process we shall] soon be able to verify the above 
surmises as to the contents of certain bodies.— 74e Inter Ocean. Chicago. 


ment of the words of the title on the page, the watercolor 
would seem first to have been titled simply "MECHANI- 
CAL EXPRESSION,” with the “SEEN THROUGH OUR 
OWN MECHANICAL EXPRESSION” added subse- 
quently. The two parts of the title confirm the double na- 
ture of the work: it is the first of Picabia's object portraits 
(Napierkowska) as well as, on either side, a “landscape” 
that updates Cubism's attempt to depict a higher reality 
and that is inspired, like the Cubists, by X-rays and the 
fourth dimension. X-rays are the mediating agent between 
the central object and the form language of her surround- 
ings. If Stacia Napierkowska as an X-ray-producing 
Crookes tube (or electrified radiometer) is a “mechanical 
expression” by the artist Picabia, the geometric landscape 
is another "mechanical expression” by the artist, now seen 
through that X-ray tube or, as Picabia terms it, “our own 
mechanical expression (Napierkowska's object portrait)." 

In his Art Bulletin article, Bohn was also concerned with 
the chronology of Picabia's watercolor in relation to Mar- 
ius de Zayas's abstract caricatures, which Bohn sees as a 
major source for Picabia's object portraits and other me- 
chanomorphic works of 1915, as well, finally, as his one 
foray into this area in 1913 in Mechanical Expression. To 


had provided a ready analogy to the notion of the three-dimensional world 
as the shadow of a higher, four-dimensional reality. 


38 Aisen (as in n. 11), 15-16. 
39 Ibid., 16, 20. 
40 Picabia (as in n. 8), 46. 


de Zayas's caricatures, however, one should add Du- 
champ's exploratien of X-rays and related equipment," as 
well as the X-ray literature itself, which may have con- 
tributed to the ide- of representing an individual by some 
object closely identified with that person. A frequent theme 
in X-ray cartoons for example, was that an X-ray of a 
person's brain would reveal objects symbolizing his or her 
character or »reoccupations (Fig. 10). Duchamp had uti- 
lized the idea in his fall 1911 series of drawings and paint- 
ings titled Po-trait of Chess Players where his brothers are 
shown with chess pieees floating around their heads. Pi- 
cabia simply took the netion further and substituted the 
characteristic object for the person: in Here, This is Stieglitz 
(Metropolitam Museum of Art) of 1915, for example, he 
portrays the 2hotegrapher as a camera. 


41 Duchamp’s me ve by later 1912 beyond X-ray imagery to the more gen- 
eral literature of chemistry, physics, and electricity, including his contri- 
bution to Picabiz's mecsanomorphic style, is the subject of my forthcom- 
ing book. 


42 Picabia (as in a. 31), 11. 
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Picabia's later object portraits were never again as com- 
plex as Mechanical Expression, but they too would reveal 
the "thought in the brain, the feelings in the soul," which 
he had told the New York American was his goal in 1913. 
If in 1913 Picabia's focus was still on the thought in his own 
brain, it was the thought of his subject's brain that would 
be exposed, as if by X-ray, in his mature series of object 
portraits produced upon his return to New York in 1915. 


Linda D. Henderson is the author of The Fourth Dimension 
and Non-Euclidean Geometry in Modern Art (Princeton, 
1983) and of a forthcoming monograph or Marcel Du- 
champ's Large Glass [Department of Art, The University 
of Texas at Austin, Austin, TX 78712]. 


Discussion 


An Exchange on the Feminist Critique 
of Art History 


We were pleased to see the inclusion of feminist art history in the 
Art Bulletin's ongoing "State of Research" series (Thalia Gouma- 
Peterson and Patricia Mathews, Lxix, 1987, 326-357), but were at 
the same time disappointed by the biased and polemical account 
that was offered here as an overview of work to date in this field. 

In the authors' construction, the history of feminist art-histor- 
ical scholarship (as opposed to feminist criticism, which we do 
not address here) is polarized, artificially and divisively, into two 
generations. The contributions of the first generation of scholars, 
largely American, are described as valuable groundwork, but lim- 
ited by and to the "conservative methodologies" of the "tradi- 
tional boundaries of the discipline itself." The second generation, 
primarily British scholars, have, according to the authors, sig- 
nificantly advanced thought in the field, employing the "new 
methodologies" of postmodernism, poststructuralism, decon- 
structive theory, psychoanalysis, etc., to assume more radical 
positions. 

Quite apart from the totally ahistorical attitude reflected in 
Gouma-Peterson and Mathews's claim of qualitative differences 
between two generations — a claim that ignores the ways in which 
one generation's work may have built upon the other — the au- 
thors' understanding of the work of the "first generation" is both 
inaccurate and incomplete. It was the first generation, after all 
(the Americans Nochlin, Harris, Duncan, Nemser, Mainardi, 
Tufts, Kahr, Hofrichter, Broude, Garrard, Fine, Comini. et al.), 
who first questioned the biases, faulty premises, and omissions 
of the discipline of art history, raising issues that have opened the 
way to radical rereadings of traditional art. This massive 
"groundwork," so broadly cited and relied upon by Gouma- 
Peterson and Mathews throughout their essay, was already in 
place by 1980, a date by which the authors can cite only three 
significant pieces of work by English feminists: two essays, Gri- 
selda Pollock's "What's Wrong with Images of Women?” (1977), 
Lisa Tickner's "The Body Politic" (1978); and one book, Anthea 
Callen's Women Artists of the Arts and Crafts Movement (1979). 
It is therefore puzzling and insulting to read so deliberate an attack 
on the American pioneers, who are further blamed for not some- 
how divining in the early 1970's how British feminist thought was 
to develop in the 1980's. At the same time, Gouma-Peterson and 
Mathews fervently deny that English feminist scholarship had any 
significant precursors (other than Freud, Marx, Derrida, and 
Lacan). 

In fact, writers on both sides of the Atlantic seem to have come 
to many of the same feminist realizations around the same time, 
beginning in the early 1970's; but due to their different intellectual 
groundings — the English in Marxist thought and contemporary 
media imagery, the Americans in more traditional academic art 
history — they developed their feminist insights in quite different 
directions, articulating their findings in very different language. 
Gouma-Peterson and Mathews, however, insisting on qualitative 
distinctions, point repeatedly to the "limitations" of American 
feminist art historians in the face of the work of their English 
counterparts. And this pattern of denial of the accomplishments 
of the one and virtual apotheosis of the other throughout their 
essay is so consistent and predictable as to become almost ludi- 
crous. Thus we are told that Linda Nochlin's hilarious, unfor- 
gettable (and in the view of many, entirely effective) joke of 1972, 
her gender inversion of "the female breast-as-apple metaphor . . . 


failec," while John Berger's reconsideration in the same year of 
the tradition of the female nude is "one of the most astute analyses 
of the topic at the time" (p. 339). And, in the same spirit, Whitney 
Chacwick is not praised for her superb revisionist study, Women 
Artists and the Surrealist Movement (1985), a book that is pred- 
icated upon the problematic nature of Surrealism's theoretical ten- 
ets fcr women artists and that examines the movement from the 
viewpoint of the real women who participated in it. Instead, she 
is accused of an “ideological ambivalence” (which is, in fact, in- 
herer.t not in her scholarship but in her subject), and she is ex- 
coriated for not having written a different book altogether, one 
that focuses upon her own methodology — as one of her English 
coun-erparts might have chosen to do (p. 354). 

Gcuma-Peterson and Mathews's own bias in favor of “new 
methodologies” is apparent throughout their essay (though one 
may observe that such blind faith in the inevitable rightness of 
an avant-garde, and in methodology per se, runs deeply counter 
to feminist thought). While they applaud the work of Griselda 
Pollock, finding ours and others’ "conservative," they themselves 
do not point to any differences of substance, and in fact they 
frequently contradict their own conclusions. For example, they 
acknowledge that "the distinctiveness of the female voice" was 
the subject of many studies of the 1970's, citing at length the by 
now well-known work of Orenstein, Hofrichter, Garrard, and 
Com.ni, all of whom, they say, "conclude in their different ways 
that gender is a factor in how women create and interpret images" 
(pp. 336-337). Yet this approach becomes "radical" and mean- 
ingful for Gouma-Peterson and Mathews only in the 1980's, when 
it is belatedly applied to the work o! Cassatt and Morisot by 
Polleck, whose concern for "the profound differences in men's 
and women's art in late nineteenth-century Paris," we are told, 

. aligns her art-historical approach with more radical inter- 
disciplinary methodologies" (p. 337). Here a footnote (n. 85) in- 
forms us that while such "sophisticated analysis" of gender dif- 
ference abounds in literary studies, ‘it has only begun to be 
touched upon in art, art criticism, anc art history" — as though 
the work of the 1970's innovators in the field had never existed! 

Al:heugh we cannot redress the record here for every scholar 
whose work may be misconstrued or mistreated in this essay, we 
would like to state some of the ways in which our own position 
has been consistently misrepresented. First, contrary to the au- 
thors' description of first-generation work (ours included) as de- 
siring "to integrate feminism into the traditional methods of the 
discipline" (p. 350), a critique of the ciscipline (its values, how- 
ever, more than its methods) has been inherent in our work from 
the beginning. In her "Degas's ‘Misogyny’” article of 1977, Broude 
did rot "rescue the artist" from his alleged misogyny by "posi- 
tioning him as an outsider" but by pointing out the warped mis- 
ogynist perspectives of the 19th century that had been reflected 
and perpetuated into the 20th century in part by mainstream art 
history. In "Feminism: Has It Changed Art History?" (1978), Gar- 
rard did indeed argue for the integration of women artists into 
the regular art-historical curriculum, but for the purpose (here 
unac«nowledged) of radically changing the curriculum and art 
history itself. 

Second, our position has been falsely reduced to wanting to 
inser- women into the traditional history of art. In the Gentileschi 
articles of 1980 and 1982 cited by the authors, Garrard's purpose 
was not to "look at art by women in light of its place in a male 
culture," valuing it for its male-defined "progressive innovations" 
(p. 353), but rather to discover the hidden, unvalued currents of 
expression in a woman's work that subtly or boldly criticize — 
and hence significantly qualify — that surrounding male culture. 
(The work on Gentileschi, by the way, is Garrard's alone, though 


it is twice mistakenly attributed to us both by the authors — p. 
336, n. 71 and p. 554.) Similarly, Broude's article on Miriam 
Schapiro was not ar attempt “to legitimize the artist's position 
within a male, Modernist tradition,” but rather to examine and 
to characterize that male, Modernist tradition from the new angle 
of vision a:forded bw femak counterpoint. 

Much of the cr-ticism of our position offered by Gouma-Pe- 
terson anc Mathews depends on a single article, a state-of- 
research review essay, written from an interdisciplinary perspec- 
tive, whick-was solic ted from us by Gouma-Peterson for a special 
issue of Wemen's Studies Quarterly, an issue that she herself ed- 
ited. Written in 1585-86, and entitled (by now anachronistically) 
“Feminist Art History and the Academy: Where Are We Now?," 
our article nad still rot been published when the Gouma-Peterson 
and Mathews piece appeared. Nor is it yet available to our col- 
leagues as we write this letter in early January of 1988, although 
it has apparently been studied for more than two years by Gouma- 
Peterson, whose coaception of her responsibilities as an editor 
never once prompted her during this period to inform us of her 
doubts anc deep objections to the scope of our work or the po- 
sitions we nac espoused. 

Those o»jectiors, as we saw them expressed for the first time 
in the Art Bulletin, are based on distortions and misreadings of 
our text. For examp=, Gouma-Peterson and Mathews assert that 
we "condemn' the r»w methodologies as having nothing to offer 
(p. 355). Eut, as :h»se whe read our essay will soon know, we 
say nothing o the kind. What we do offer is a critique of some 
of the new methoco »gies ir relation to feminist thought, pointing 
in particular t5 the tendency, which we believe they foster, "for 
terminology to drown out content." We further ask whether the 
widespreae accep! ance in the academy of these strategies may not 
function tc some ex*ent "as an unconscious means of combating 
a feminist scholarsh-o and sensibility that stress content and inter- 
pretation.” For this, we are castigated as "conservative" by 
Gouma-Peterson and Mathews, who at the same time praise Craig 
Owens for holdirg-much the same view — i.e., for pointing to 
the omissien cf the =male voice in postmodernist theory, and for 
having observed that “Postmodernism may be another masculine 
invention enginee-e- to exclude women" (p. 350). In fact, scholars 
in many disciplines have begun to raise questions that point to 
the limitatiors of »ostmodernism and poststructuralism; but 
Gouma-Peterson amd Mathews, in their position of advocacy, 
make no e-for- to present a full spectrum of views on these issues. 

Along smiar ires, we are accused of “dismissing” feminist 
Marxism, when in act we merely contrast Marxist and feminist 
approaches, in effet agreeing with Pollock in her renunciation 
of orthodex Marxism as a restrictive methodology. She, however, 
is applauded sor this by Gouma-Peterson and Mathews (p. 355). 
More serieusly, ther fail to place what they call her “radical po- 
sition" in he context of an ongoing and interdisciplinary debate 
among Marxist-femanists concerning the viability of strict Marxist 
methodolegy for women’s history. (A convenient overview of 
much of this Eteratrre is provided by Joan W. Scott, "Gender: A 
Useful Categary of Historical Analysis," American Historical Re- 
view, xCI, 1986, 1059-61). Pollock's contention that "art is con- 
stitutive c* ideology” (1983) is one that we would certainly not 
deny. It isa position that we had already taken in 1982 when we 
wrote tha "to reexperience art from a feminist perspective will 
also mean in many cases to divorce it from the ivory tower context 
of pure, aesthetic, and ‘universal’ values, and to see it not as a 
passive reflector of social history but as a tool that can be and 
has been used in every historical period as a powerful social force” 
(Feminism and Art History, 14). Yet our concerns are obviously 
different f-om those of Pollock, and those differences should have 
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been fairly characterized by Gouma-Peterson and Mathews, in- 
stead of being ranked qualitatively. 

For the record, we are in favor of a history of art that abandons 
neither history nor art. Although, as feminist art historians, we 
may turn to sources in social history to help us interpret works 
of art, our primary focus remains the work of art and not social 
history — and where the balance lies in this regard defines an 
essential difference between us and the English writers admired 
by Gouma-Peterson and Mathews. We have never, as the authors 
allege, called for "a return to the study of quality over social 
history" (p. 353). We do, nevertheless, align ourselves with those 
who believe that because art history has something to do with 
art, quality is not a factor simply to be discarded. The problem 
lies not in the concept itself but in its uses. We have argued from 
the first, and continue to argue, for a more fluid, open, and con- 
tinually expanding definition of that concept, so that overly re- 
strictive notions of quality can no longer be used to support ex- 
clusionary bias in our culture. 

Gouma-Peterson and Mathews, in their call for the debunking 
of ideologically wrong art through sociological or linguistic anal- 
ysis, would seem to be urging that we all arrive at the politically 
correct conclusion that Art and its history are hopelessly im- 
meshed in patriarchy. We, too, as feminists, have long argued 
that Art is male, white, elitist. But the question remains — as we 
pointed out in our as yet unpublished essay — after you have 
deconstructed the work of art, what do you do with it? The au- 
thors fasten upon a metaphor we used there in an effort to answer 
that question, namely, that “when one takes a watch apart to see 
how it works, one eventually puts it back together again so that 
it might keep on working.” The authors find this metaphor pro- 
foundly revealing of our supposed commitment to static, fixed 
ideas; preferable for them would be the comparison of “art history 
to a set of old clothes that must be used to create a new gown" 
(p. 354). Our metaphor referred, however, not to art history, but 
to the individual work of art, which — we would continue to 
avow — is indeed a very special and different piece of history, 
which may support a social ill or good, but which sometimes 
continues to be aesthetically effective long after its "message" has 
been sociologically understood or has ceased to be socially 
acceptable. 

We agree in part with the authors’ characterization of our po- 
sition as "'centrist' rather than ‘radical’ or ‘separatist’” (p. 353), 
although we are happy to be described as “radical,” if that term 
is understood in its original sense to mean a return to the roots, 
the core, the heart of the matter, to effect a deep and lasting trans- 
formation. Understood thus, the term “radical centrist” is not an 
oxymoron. And it is one that we would gladly accept in still an- 
other sense; for, as we explain in our forthcoming essay, we would 
identify the “centrist” position rather than the "separatist" one as 
the more radical claim for feminists at this juncture in our history. 
In our view, the business of feminist art history has never been 
to set up a discrete, self-contained subfield within the discipline; 
nor has it been to stand aside and call for the tainted discipline's 
dismantling and demise. Rather, it is to bring a new perspective, 
like a fresh wind, to the larger enterprise of art history, which, 
blowing pervasively throughout, might set in motion profound 
rearrangements of the values, categories, and conceptual struc- 
tures of our field. Separatist feminist engagements with "new 
methodologies” that are socially derived, sharply as they may 
ideologically challenge the patriarchal order, are not likely to 
change the discipline of art history as long as their thrust remains 
theoretical rather than practical. Centrist feminist revisionism 
would bring the consideration of gender to the working practice 
of all art-historical scholarship, as an intrinsic, not extrinsic, per- 
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spective that can lead to more accurate understanding o: specific 
monuments, artists, or periods, and ultimately — by transform- 
ing from within — to the reconceptualization of the discipline as 
a whole. A central claim of our essay of 1986 is that Western 
culture has been formed by women as well as men, and informed 
by both female and male values. If feminist women are content 
to dismiss all of received culture and its study as flawed by pa- 
triarchy, making this mechanism the exclusive subject of their 
study, they not only deny women's share of art history itself, but 
they also give up the larger opportunity to change the discipline, 
by rewriting a history that is presently more patriarchal than the 
reality it claims to describe. 


As a footnote, we must call attention to still another way in 
which our writings and those of others have been misrepresented 
here. In their citation and use of sources, Gouma-Peterson and 
Mathews are often not as careful as accuracy and fairness de- 
mand. Two examples of their method may suffice. The judgment 
that Nochlin's female breast-as-apple metaphor "failed" (p. 339), 
apparently offered by the authors as their own, is in fact Lise 
Vogel's and Griselda Pollock's; and the authors take their ex- 
tended supporting argument for this judgment, verbatim and 
without attribution, from Pollock ("What's Wrong with Images 
of Women?"). Similarly, in discussing Nochlin's essay of 1971, 
"Why Have There Been No Great Women Artists?," Gouma- 
Peterson and Mathews credit Norma Broude with observing that 
Nochlin "did not question the authority or validity of the male- 
defined notion of greatness and artistic achievement" (p. 327). But 
they fail to mention that this observation, quoted out of context, 
was in fact part of a review undertaken by Broude as a defense 
and not as a critique of Nochlin's work. The authors' summary 
assessment of Nochlin's thinking, especially the material in their 
lengthy footnote 8, is drawn very closely from Broude's account 
— presented, however, as their own expansion upon and critique 
of Broude's quoted observation! 

We realize, of course, that in the age in which we live. appro- 
priation may be the sincerest form of flattery. We understand, 
too, the technical difficulties involved in amassing the material 
for so lengthy a review essay, and that mistakes will happen. But 
the examples cited above are not the only places in this essay 
where we have seen our own work and that of other scholars 
presented in half-digested and often distorted ways. Such flaws 
are enough to shake one's confidence in the usefulness of this 
essay, even as a simple record of the scholarship that it sets out 
to trace. We hope, therefore, that readers will not rely unduly on 
its interpretations, but will return wherever possible to the orig- 
inal texts upon which its authors have drawn. 

NORMA BROUDE AND MARY D. GARRARD 
Department of Art 

The American University 
Washington, D.C. 20016 


Reply 

We join Norma Broude and Mary D. Garrard in hoping that 
Art Bulletin readers will return to the texts we discuss. That, in- 
deed, was the purpose of our article: to inform art historians, 
artists, art critics, and those working in other disciplines about 
the very important work that has been done in the field over the 
last fifteen years, put it within a context of time and place, de- 
scribe its development as we understand it, and help those who 
are not familiar with the material to start their personal inves- 
tigation. We are pleased to report that, from the numerous pos- 


itive letters we have received, it seems that we have succeeded. 
Ironically, among those who have written are many of the authors 
we Ciscuss in our article and whose work Broude and Garrard 
suggest that we have misrepresented. In their letter, Broude and 
Garrard make a number of statements and innuendos with which 
we could take issue in this reply. We do not, however, want to 
engage in such argumentative and personal tactics. Rather, we 
wish to address a few of the central issues they raise.! 

In the summer of 1986, after Richard Spear invited us to write 
a review article of the feminist critique of art history and art crit- 
icism, we began the massive project of re-reading the pertinent 
literature. In this process, a clearer picture emerged of the overall 
patterns of the chronological development in feminist art-histor- 
ical and art-critical scholarship. We also noted that a number of 
issues were aired first in the field of creative art and art criticism, 
specifically in the work of Lucy Lippard. Broude and Garrard 
deliberately ignore the fact that in our approach we consider the 
correlation between the history of art, art criticism, and the mak- 


! To cite just a few instances of how our text was misconstrued: (1) We 
do not call for the "debunking of ideologically wrong art through soci- 
ological or linguistic analysis," but rather point to a multitude of positions 
that are worth considering. We attempt to be critical rather than take 
partisan positions. (2) We do not claim that Nochlin's female breast-as- 
apple metaphor failed, but cite Nochlin's own position that the male penis 
as banana metaphor was doomed to failure (p. 339); that was one of its 
points — one cannot simply reverse the stereotype. We also cite Vogel 
and Pollock on this issue. We certainly do not take credit for this idea, 
as Broude and Garrard accuse us of doing. (3) We do praise Whitney 
Chadwick's book in a number of ways, but we also critique it. We do 
not suggest that she focus her book on methodology, but only that she 
examine the ideology of her method in order to make an even richer book 
(p. 354). (4) Of course we know that the work on Gentileschi is Garrard's 
alone. The footnote they cite refers to the introduction to their anthology, 
Feminism and Art History, not to her article on Gentileschi reprinted there; 
and cur statement on p. 354 does not imply that both worked on this 
artist. (5) We do include a whole section on the feminist critique of post- 
modernism and poststructuralism, despite Broude and Garrard's state- 
ment to the contrary. It occurs in one of the sections on art criticism, 
which Broude and Garrard ignore (pp. 349-350). (6) We also describe the 
differences between first- and second-generation positions at length 
throughout our essay. The example Broude and Garrard use to illustrate 
that we do not "point to any differences oí substance" between the two 
is misleading. We say that Pollock's approach is aligned with "more rad- 
ical interdisciplinary methodologies" because of her "investigation of gen- 
der difference," not, as Broude and Garrard claim, because of her concern 
for "the profound differences in men's and women's art in late nineteenth- 
century Paris" (p. 337). In fact, the former describes her method of in- 
vestigating the latter. The study of gender differences as a second-gen- 
eration strategy is described at length in our essay. For example, see pp. 
335-336, and 345ff. Finally, we do not claim that first-generation writers 
desire only to "integrate feminism into the traditional methods of the dis- 
cipline." This statement is made in a rather different context once again 
than what Broude and Garrard imply. We state, rather, that feminist art- 
historical methodologies "have become increasingly sophisticated, mov- 
ing from a desire to integrate feminism into the traditional methods of 
the discipline to a deconstruction and critique of the discipline itself," 
referring to a broad range of developments within the parameters outlined 
in our statement, which we indeed go on to describe. We never claim that 
such is the single aim of Broude and Garrard. On p. 346, for example, 
we say that "first-generation artists, critics, and art historians have been 
generally successful in exposing discrimination in the art world, advo- 
cating reforms, and giving contemporary and historical women artists 
wider exposure." (7) We do not consider Pollock to be simply a Marxist, 
nor even a Marxist-feminist. Rather, she renegotiates that philosophy 
through the use of new methodologies as well as through feminism, as 
we describe in our article. 


ing of art as centra! to the nature of the feminist critique of art 
history, and tt ey therefore misrepresent our position and the scope 
of our article. 

In positing *wc generatiens we did not intend to present a po- 
larized and divisiveconstruction. The terminology has been used 
by feminists ma rumber ot disciplines (history, literary criticism, 
and art critic:m, ‘or example), and does not connote a qualitative 
distinction. I- our article, we criticized the antagonistic manner 
in which these categories are sometimes conceived, but believe 
that they ca-not be ignored because they are the often unac- 
knowledged basis so much art-historical debate and scholarship. 

We firmly believe that the second generation is profoundly in- 
debted to the irst (gnerations are continuous and generative, not 
opposites), «ad -herefore we thoroughly discuss the “massive 
groundwork” and substantial contribution to feminist art-histor- 
ical scholarsh p œ ^e first generation. We give credit in our dis- 
cussion to al the authors who Broude and Garrard cite in their 
letter, and discuss most of them at length. (See pp. 326-328, 331, 
333-334, 336-337 237-342, 350-355.) We make it clear that Dun- 
can's ground-orezleng articles of 1973 preceded those of the En- 
glish scholar: and that Lippard’s work was central to develop- 
ments in the Unitec States and in Britain, and we frequently refer 
to Broude and Gar-ard and their importance in the development 
of feminist art hstery. Our task, however, was to critique (cer- 
tainly not "attack" the stete of feminist scholarship and to urge 
writers to evaluate their methods and continue to enrich their 
understandirz of tae material. In the course of doing this, we 
stated that we fourd a conservative trend in the very valuable 
work of such American pioneers as Broude and Garrard, espe- 
cially in their later =fforts. As we say on p. 354, we do not mean 
to "imply thet American *eminist art historians have not made 
important and lastmg contributions to feminist thought. On the 
contrary, the have pioneered such thought. It is only to suggest 
that some rigorous analys:s of method is in order." We go on to 
identify Ame-ican writers important for their radical strategies, 
such as Duncan and Noch in. Earlier, we had mentioned Alpers, 
Kampen, anc Grossman in this context. 

There are, nowerer, basic differences in our position and that 
of Broude ard Gamard. We obviously disagree, for instance, on 
the question of cuzlity. This disagreement is implicit in our cri- 
tique of Broode and Garrard's metaphor of art as a watch that 
one takes apert ‘te see how it works" and "eventually puts . . . 
back together agair so that it might keep working," a metaphor 
used not in their Women's Studies Quarterly article, as they claim, 
but in their int review of Hugh Honour and John Fleming, The 


? All materials for that special issue were in the hands of the Feminist 
Press in Februzry, 1956. At the time we submitted our review to the Art 
Bulletin, we were ass-red by the Feminist Press of an August, 1986, pub- 
lication of the - revie article: only after receiving that assurance did we 
decide to include d:seussion cf it, with the knowledge of the authors. As 
of this writing (August, 1988), the Women's Studies Quarterly issue on 
"Teaching about Women in the Visual Arts" (xiv, Summer, 1987) has been 
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Visual Arts: Art History in Woman's Art Journal, 1v, Fall 1983- 
Winter 1984, 43-44.? It is also in that review that they dismiss 
Pollock's analysis as cynical and as "always looking for the fright- 
ened little man behind the wizard's marvelous magic.” In the con- 
clusion of that review, they state, "This, surely, is why we study, 
teach, and write art history: to see how art works in history, of 
course, but more than that, to experience once more, on new 
levels of understanding, how well it works." In other words, hav- 
ing taken the watch apart, one puts it together again and lets it 
tick in its marvelous way as before. Our metaphor of old clothes 
to make a new gown envisions the artwork and art history as 
something changing, always different. There is no one definition 
to put back together. Nor do we believe that there is any absolute 
aesthetic entity to be discussed in a disinterested manner. It is our 
contention that a work of art, as any "fact" or "history," will be 
seen differently by different eras and even different individuals, 
as our article suggests. 

The contrasting images provided by Broude and Garrard in 
their letter, of calling "for the tainted discipline's dismantling and 
demise" (their view of what separatist feminists want to achieve) 
and the "fresh wind that might set in motion profound rearrange- 
ments of the values, categories, and conceptual structures of the 
field" (their view of what centrist feminists want, with which they 
seem to identify), make one long for the "fresh wind." But, to our 
knowledge, fresh winds have never brought about significant 
change. Therefore, we are confronted as rational and intelligent 
human beings, in 1988, with the question: how do we go about 
opening up art history in a way that allows new meanings to be 
developed? To this, different scholars and teachers will give dif- 
ferent answers, but the willingness to question preconceptions, 
one's own and others, remains at the base of this inquiry. 

We attempted in our review to describe honestly and sincerely, 
and with justice but without prejudice, the state of feminist art- 
critical and art-historical writing today. If our view has offended 
some, we are sorry. In such a lively and volatile field, perhaps it 
is impossible to take a stance without offending someone. We 
hope that these discussions will not turn into personal vendettas. 
We feel that disagreement is healthy, and even necessary to de- 
velop methods and arguments in any field. 


THALIA GOUMA-PETERSON 
The College of Wooster 
Wooster, OH 44691 


PATRICIA MATHEWS 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


out for six months. It contains both Broude and Garrard's review article 
of 1986 and Griselda Pollock's "Women, Art, and Ideology: Questions 
for Feminist Art Historians," originally published in Block in 1982. There- 
fore, readers of the Art Bulletin can consult both articles and draw their 
own conclusions about their relative theoretical positions and metho- 
dologies (we are not sure what a "practical" thrust is and how it is more 
effective in challenging a patriarchal order than a "theoretical" thrust). 


Letter 


I read the article, "The St. Victor Altarpiece in Siena: A Recon- 
struction," by Elizabeth Beatson, Norman Muller, and Judith 
Steinhoff (Lxvir1, 1986, 610-631) with great interest, as well as 
Keith Christiansen's response to the authors' reconstruction of the 
retable's center panel (Lx1x, 1987, 467). Having long studied the 
S. Vittorio Altarpiece, I would like to offer the following addi- 
tions, criticisms, and opinions. 


(1) In 1983, I pointed out that the S. Vittorio Altarpiece and the 
other three retables for the patron saints of Siena were commis- 
sioned as a discrete program. The paintings are linked both by 
their iconography and tripartite form and by their location and 
arrangement in the cathedral interior (Rutgers Art Review, 1v, 18- 
35). They were placed upon the altars of the new saints' chapels 
that were situated in the recent 14th-century expansions of the 
Cathedral. The altars of S. Ansano and S. Vittorio were located 
opposite each other in lateral extensions to the choir. The S. Cres- 
cenzio and S. Savino altars were located at opposite ends of the 
transepts, although their exact positions have been the subject of 
some debate. 

As part of the reconstruction of the north transept in 1645, the 
S. Savino Chapel was demolished and replaced by the chapel of 
the Congregazione di S. Pietro e di S. Paolo. The south transept 
was similarly transformed in 1651 when the S. Crescenzio Chapel 
was replaced by the chapel of S. Bernardino. Noting the above 
transformation of the south transept as well as the location of the 
present S. Bernardino Chapel, Beatson and her colleagues, fol- 
lowing my earlier suggestion, maintained that the trecento chapels 
of S. Crescenzio and S. Savino "stood at the ends of the transepts, 
almost certainly facing one another" (p. 611). Van der Ploeg as- 
serted, however, that these chapels were located on the east walls 
of the north and south transept arms.! Although he failed to pro- 
duce any evidence for this assertion, Van der Ploeg is proven 
correct by one Alfonso Landi in his record of the paintings, sculp- 
tures, and altars in the cathedral interior.? Written in 1655, only 
four years after the reconstruction of the south transept, Landi's 
documents were put in their present form in 1718 by Claudio Bar- 
gagli, then the rector of the Duomo. 

Landi opened his description of the cathedral altars with the 
Altare maggiore in the choir. Having completed the description 
of the high altar, he identifies the altar of S. Ansano, then as today 
in its original location on the east wall of the north extension to 
the choir. Landi refers to this position as "da d[etto] parte destra 
sotto (italics mine) alle Sagrestia" ("by the mentioned area to the 
right beneath the sacristy”) (as in n. 2, fol. 54). Significantly, he 
uses the word sotto (beneath) to explain the relative position of 
the S. Ansano Altar to the sacristy along the longitudinal axis of 
the cathedral interior (Fig. 1). This terminology reveals that Landi 
stood with his back to the east end of the Cathedral (i.e., facing 
the west entrance) as he pointed out the altar's location. Thus, 
when he proceeded to the north transept he identified the altar 
of the Congregazione di S. Pietro e di S. Paolo as ‘nell’ ultima 
parte del braccio destro del Tempio" ("at the end of the Temple's 


! K. van der Ploeg, "Architectural and Liturgical Aspects of Siena Ca- 
thedral in the Middle Ages," in H. Van Os, Sienese Altarpieces 1215-1460: 
Form, Content, Function, 1, Groningen, 1984, diagram 16. 

? Memorie intorno alle pitture |. . .] dal Alfonso del sig. Pomplio Landi 
l'anno 1655, raccolte dall' ill. monsig. Claudio Bargagli Siena, Biblioteca 
Comunale ms C.II.30). 


right erm’) (as in n. 2, fol. 57). This altar is discussed in a lengthy 
accouat at the end of which Landi des-ribed Pietro Lorenzetti's 
Birth of the Virgin, the center panel of the S. Savino Altarpiece. 
His description begins with the location of the altar on which the 
painting stood: the S. Savino Altar was positioned “nel muro più 
vicino di sopra" (italics mine) ("on the wall closest above") the 
new altar of the Congregazione di S. Pietro e di S. Paolo. Here 
Landi uses the phrase di sopra (above) to pinpoint the relative 
position of the medieval altar to the 17 h-century structure. The 
“murc più vicino di sopra” is to be understood, therefore, as the 
area to the immediate right of and perpendicular to the altar of 
the Congregazione di S. Pietro e di S. Paolo; that is, the east wall 
of the north transept (Fig. 1). 

Similarly, Landi recorded the S. Crescenzio Altar in the south 
transeot on the wall "above" the new altar of S. Bernardino: "So- 
pra al 3ovello descritto Altare [S. Bernardino] nella faccia di sopra 
(italics mine) . . . v'era di già uno Altare dedicato al d(ett)o S. 
Crescenzio” (as in n. 2, fol. 134). Here again, "the faccia di sopra" 
(the wall above) to which Landi refers is the east wall of the tran- 
sept arm (Fig. 1). Thus, it is Van der Ploeg, rather than Beatson 
and her colleagues, who correctly identified the original location 
of the 5. Crescenzio and S. Savino Chapels. They not only shared 
the same position at the opposite ends cf the transepts, but their 
arrangement paralleled that of the chapels dedicated to Sant 
Ansano and San Vittorio in the adjacert extensions tc the choir 


(Fig. 1). 


(2) Beatson, Muller, and Steinhoft conc uded from the cathedral 
inventories of the 17th century that "Ambrogio's painting [the 
S. Crescenzio Altarpiece] is last recorded on the altar of St. 
Crescentius in 1601" (p. 614, n. 33). Thet this was not in fact the 
case is proven by the list of paintings, sculptures, and architecture 
in Siera compiled between 1625 and 1626 by Mons. Fabio Chigi, 
later Pope Alexander VII (1655-67). His description of objects in 
the Cathedral includes a brief, yet distinct reference to Ambro- 
gio's retable: "L'altare de Bartali Ambregius Laurentii 1342" (as 
in n. 3 300). The Latin phrase and date were clearly derived from 
the inscription that is still visible on tke frame of the retable's 
central panel, the Purification of the Virgin: " AMBROGIUS LAU- 
RENT:I DE SENIS FECIT OPUS ANNO DOMINI MCCCXLII." 
Chigi identified not only the artist and the date of the painting 
but also the altar upon which it stood: “Laltare de Bartali.” Landi, 
who wrote his Memorie four years after the remodeling of the 
south transept, also referred to the S. Crescenzio Altar as the 
"Altare di Mons. Bartoli,” and stated further that it was “fab- 
bricatc da Mons. re Carlo del Sig. Angiolo Bartoli Vescovo di 
Siena" (as in n. 2, fol. 134). Bishop of Siena from 1427 until his 
death :n 1444, Bartoli was granted the S. Crescenzio Chapel by 
the rec-or of the Opera and his counselor: in 1440, and h:s remains 
were interred under a floor slab that is still in situ in front of the 
stretch of wall on the east side of the Cathedral's south transept 
before which the S. Crescenzio Altar originally stood (Fig. 1). 
If Fabio Chigi correctly identified the original location of Am- 
brogio s painting, then Bartolommeo Bulgarini's S. Vittorio re- 
table, which is recorded on the S. Crescenzio Altar in the cathe- 


* P. Bacci, "L'elenco delle pitture, sculture e architetture di Siena, com- 
pilato nel 1625-26 da Mons. Fabio Chigi poi Alessandro VII — secundo 
il ms Chigiano 1.1.11,” Bullettino senese di stoma patria, N.S. x, 1939, 197- 
213, 297-337. 

* For a discussion of the acquisition and subsequent embellishment of the 


S. Crescenzio Chapel by Bishop Carlo Bartoli, see V. Lusini, Il Duomo 
di Sienc, m, Siena, 1939, 45-46. 
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1 Siena, Cathedral. Plan, after 
Landi's text, of the original 
locations of the 14*-century 
chapels o- S. Ansaac, S. Crescenzio, 
S. Savino. and S. Vittoria, as well 
as the 17th-century chapels of S. 
Bernardiro and the Congregazione 
di S. Pietro e di S. Paolo. 


dral invertories of #10 and 1620, was removed before 1625, when 
Ambrogic s altarpi-ce replaced it. Interestingly, Chigi makes no 
mention cf the whereabouts of Bulgarini's painting: he reported 
the retable neither en its own altar nor elsewhere in the Cathedral. 
Perhaps the altarpi=ce was stored temporarily in the Opera, and 
returned anly shortty before 1639, when it was again recorded on 
the S. Crescenzio Altar in the cathedral inventory of that year. 
It is in thi- location. as Beatson and her colleagues assumed, that 
the S. Vittorio ret-ble probably remained until it was perma- 
nently removed prior to the reconstruction of the south transept 
in 1651. 


In their review œ the history of the S. Vittorio retable during 
the 17th century, Beatson, Muller, and Steinhoff published a mar- 
ginal note that was added beside the entry for the S. Vittorio 
Chapel in the invertory of 1590: “The old painting was removed 
and sold -o the company of Stigliano” ("nota: la tavola vecchia 
fu levata e venduta alla compagnia di Stigliano") (p. 614).5 The 
authors dated this nctice to the second half of the 17th century, 
and interpreted it zs a confirmation of the "subsequent fate" of 
Bulgarini'; painting after the reconstruction of the south transept 
in 1651. However, they failed to present any evidence for their 
dating of the gloss, nor did they explain why a cathedral official 
(or scribe. would have glossed an inventory that was written more 
than sixty years pror to the removal and sale of the retable. Al- 
though Bulgarini‘s altarpiece was omitted from the cathedral in- 
ventory c 1601 ard again from Fabio Chigi’s list in 1625-26, it 
was cited in three c«thedra! inventories during the first half of the 
17th century. If the marginal note was indeed written after 1651, 
why was it added «ext to the entry for Bulgarini's retable in the 
inventory of 1590, rather than the inventories of 1610, 1620, or 


5 Althougl-the authess attempted to identify the “compagnia di Stigliano” 
(p. 614), they neither pointed out the whereabouts of Stigliano (thirteen 
to fourteer kilometer- southwest of Siena), nor did they provide any ref- 
erences to the records for the Campagnia of S. Maccario that they 
consulted. 
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1639, the last to record the painting among the items in the 
Cathedral? 

Further doubt is cast on their dating of the rote by a second 
marginal comment (also published by the authors) that was added 
beside the entry for the S. Vittorio Chapel in the inventory of 
1594: "[the altar] now has the new painting [Alessandro Caso- 
lani's Nativity of Our Lord] and the old one [Bulgarini's Nativity] 
is in the Opera" ("ora ha tavola nuova et la vecchia e all' opera") 
(p. 614). According to Beatson and her colleagues, Gino Corti 
"has identified the hand in this note as being of the early 17th 
century" (p. 614, n. 32). Unlike the late 16th-century lists, the 
inventory of 1601 (as mentioned above) makes no reference to 
Bulgarini's altarpiece; its presence in the Cathedral was only re- 
affirmed in the inventory of 1610 in which the painting was now 
recorded on the S. Crescenzio Altar. Thus, the inventory of 1594 
was the last to catalogue the retable before 1610, as well as the 
last to describe the altarpiece as in its original position on the S. 
Vittorio Altar. In my view, these circumstances not only explain 
the presence of the gloss in the inventory of 1594. but raise doubts 
about the authors' proposed date for the note added beside the 
entry for the S. Vittorio Chapel in the cathedral inventory of 1590. 

This uncertainty is increased by a third marginal note published 
by the authors, which glosses the entry for the S. Ansano Chapel 
in the inventory of 1590: "La tavola si mandó a S. Sano in Cas- 
telvecchio" ("The painting [Simone Martini's S. Ansano Altar- 
piece] was sent to S. Ansano in Castelvecchio”) (614, n. 35). In 
my opinion, this notice, like the notice on the S. Vittorio retable 
in the same inventory, describes an earlier event in the history of 
the painting. Here too the retable is recorded as having been re- 
moved from its original location in the Cathedral. The mention 
of the displacement of both Bulgarini's and Simone's retables in 
the same inventory suggests to me that the two marginal com- 
ments were written not only at the same time, that is, between 
the recording of the inventories of 1590 and 1594, but in response 
to the same event, the reconstruction in 1585 of the S. Ansano 
and S. Vittorio Chapels. Significantly, the inventory of 1590 is 
the first known to me to describe the newly renovated chapels, 
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and it provides, in my opinion, the most appropriate space to 
note the relocations of the paintings in 1585. 

These archival references raise two additional questions. First, 
if Bulgarini's retable were sold to the company of Stigliano in 
1585, why did it reappear on the S. Vittorio Altar in 1590? And 
second, why did the Cathedral maintain both Bulgarini's and Ca- 
solani's Nativities at the same time and in close proximity? Beat- 
son and her colleagues acknowledged the latter paradox, but they 
were unable to offer an explanation (p. 614, n. 35). Although I 
cannot provide a definitive answer to either question, it is my 
belief that the marginal notes added to the inventory of 1520 may 
contribute to the eventual solution of these questions. 

While one of the glosses states that the S. Ansano Altarpiece 
was sent to the church of S. Ansano in Castelvecchio, the other 
mentions the removal of the S. Vittorio retable and its sale to the 
company of Stigliano — but not its sending to Stigliano. Might 
it have been stored in the Opera during the renovation of the S. 
Vittorio Chapel, and then returned to its original location and 
cared for there by its new owners, the company of Stigliano? 
Whatever the answer, it is clear that Bulgarini's retable must have 
been removed from the S. Vittorio Altar prior to the installation 
of Alessandro Casolani's new painting, the Nativity of Our Lord, 
in 1594. After an absence of about fifteen years from the Cathe- 
dral, Bulgarini's altarpiece was recorded once again in the cathe- 
dral inventory of 1610, but now on the altar of the nearby chapel 
of S. Crescenzio (Fig. 1). The placement of Bulgarini's Nativity 
on the altar adjacent to Casolani's painting of the same subject 
is indeed curious. This situation is even more noteworthy since 
the images of Saint Victor and his wife Saint Corona in Bulgarini's 
painting now stood on an altar dedicated to Saint Crescentius. 
Yet the rector of the Opera and his counselors must have been 
willing to overlook this duplication, for they granted the com- 
pany of Stigliano (if they still owned Bulgarini's painting) per- 
mission temporarily to place the painting on the S. Crescenzio 
Altar, which the compagnia would have maintained throughout 
the first half of the 17th century, with the exception of the single 
interruption around 1625-26. 

This interpretation of the archival evidence suggests that the 
two glosses beside the entries for the chapels of S. Ansano and 
S. Vittorio in the cathedral inventory of 1590 were written before 
the notice added to the entry for the S. Vittorio Chapel in the 
inventory of 1594. Thus, the three additions were separated by 
only a few years, rather than the fifty or so years suggested by 
Beatson and her colleagues. Indeed, all three glosses may have 
been added by Giugurta Tommasi, the Rector of the Opera del 
Duomo from 1590 to 1607, who the authors noted had 'a par- 
ticular reason for singling out the Altarpieces of St. Ansanus and 
St. Victor" (p. 612). This identification with Tommasi would 
therefore establish the inventory notices of 1590 and 1594 as re- 
liable sources for the whereabouts of Bulgarini's retable from about 
1585 to 1609. 


(3) In their discussion of the S. Vittorio Altarpiece, Beatson and 
her colleagues presented belated, but convincing documentary 
evidence to identify Bartolommeo Bulgarini as the painter of the 
Nativity that filled the retable's central panel (p. 612). Following 
previous critics, they also suggested that a second artist, the so- 
called Palazzo Venezia Master, executed the flanking, full-length 


6 G. Freuler (Biagio di Goro Ghezzi a Paganico: L'affresco nell’ abside della 
chiesa di S. Michele, Florence, 1985, 60, n. 12) transcribes the name of 
the woodworker as Giovanni di Feio. 


7 In my view, Cavallero's evidence does not convincingly support her hy- 


depictions of Saints Victor and Corona. This proposed cooper- 
ative project recalls that of the earlier S. Ansano Altarpiece: both 
Simone Martini and Lippo Memmi painted and signed this ret- 
able. Simone and Lippo's traditional workshop relationship was 
replaced, however, by a new working arrangement that devel- 
oped, according to Van Os, in Sienese painting during the second 
half of the 14th century. He referred to this new artistic practice 
as having "necessitated incidental collaboration of otherwise in- 
dependent masters with a stylistic idiom of their own" (Art Bul- 
letin, xvi, 1986, 328). The execution of the S. Vittorio Altar- 
piece :s, therefore, the first instance of this type of collaboration, 
and I would like to speculate briefly on the circumstances that 
may have brought together Bulgarini and the Palazzo Venezia 
Master to work on this large and prestigious commission. 

First, a payment to Giovanni di Goro for woodwork on the S. 
Vittorio Altarpiece is recorded in the cathedral's book of credits 
and expenditures (Entrata e uscita) in 1351.5 Beatson and her col- 
leagues accepted this date as the terminus ante quem for the ret- 
able, and assumed that it was painted between 1348 and 1351 (p. 
615). Significantly, Fabio Chigi catalogued a second panel, un- 
mentioned by the authors, that Bulgarini painted for the "Spedale 
Grande’ (the hospital of S. Maria della Scala) during the same 
period: "La tavola . . . di Bartolomeo Bolgarini 1350" (as in n. 
3, 302). This reference, like Chigi's entry for the S. Crescenzio 
Altarpiece in the Cathedral, was probably derived from an in- 
scription that was painted on the bottom frame of the retable.? 
Thus, the recorded date indicates that Bulgarini was occupied in 
the years around 1350 with the two tasks of completing the paint- 
ing for the hospital and the commencement of the work on the 
cathedral's retable. Burdened with the demands of both commis- 
sions, it is possible that he initiated a temporary working agree- 
ment with the Palazzo Venezia Master whereby the latter con- 
sented to paint the important, although less interesting, side 
panels. Of course it is also possible that the officials of the Opera 
could have awarded the commission to both artists to guarantee 
prompt completion of the altarpiece. In either case, there can be 
no doubt that Bulgarini was the principal artist, for he alone is 
identified in the cathedral inventories of 1591 and 1594 as the 
painter of the center panel of the altarpiece. 


(4) Having established the principal painter of the altarpiece, Beat- 
son and her colleagues identified the Fogg Nativity fragment (their 
fig. 2). usually attributed to Bartolommeo Bulgarini, as the cen- 
terpiece of the S. Vittorio retable (p. 615). Their proposed re- 
construction of this fragment assumed that the painting's original 
dimensiens were close to those of the central panel of the S. An- 
sano Altarpiece, Simone Martini’s Annunciation (p. 625). The 
composition and format of their reconstruction follow those of a 
"Florentine" embroidery (their fig. 5) that, as Keith Christiansen 
observed, "incontestably depends on the Fogg painting" (p. 467). 
Christ:ansen correctly noted, however, that the rectangular for- 
mat of their reconstruction disregards the ‘unifying feature" of 
the other cathedral altarpieces: "a center panel framed beneath 
three arches" (p. 467). He nevertheless accepted the earlier schol- 
ars’ conciusion that the Fogg panel was at the center of Bulgarini's 
retable, which impelled him to conclude that the textile inaccur- 
ately conveyed the original design of the painting. 

Although I agree with Christiansen's objections to the authors' 


pothesis that Chigi's entry is a reference to the Assumption of the Virgin 
(Siena, Pinacoteca, No. 61), attributed to Bulgarini, and that the paint- 
ing's inscription originally read 1380 and not 1350; D. Cavallero, Lo spe- 
dale di Santa Maria della Scala in Siena, Pisa, 1985, 112, 134, nn. 264- 
65. 


reconstruction ef the Fogg Nativity, it seems unlikely to me that 
this textile, whick so faithfully copies the extant Fogg fragment, 
deviates from whet was ance painted on the now missing sections 
of the panel. I am equally unconvinced of Christiansen's own 
reconstruction of the Fogg painting. Christiansen insisted that the 
tripartite aschisectural structure of the Nativity fragment was 
originally positiomed in the center of the panel beneath a frame 
consisting er three arches. He suggested, moreover, that the two 
thin colonnettes (nat support the structure's upper storey were 
aligned with the divisions of the frame, thus creating a sym- 
metrical scheme ir which two lateral sections of equal dimensions 
flank a larger cemal section. This scheme was employed earlier 
in Ambrogie Loreazetti’s Purification of the Virgin and recalls the 
same one ervisiorsd for the S. Vittorio Altarpiece by Van Os in 
1984 (as in r. 1, 8€) Such a scheme would undoubtedly be closer 
to the cathe: ral retables than the rectangular picture field, or tav- 
ola quadrate, presented by Beatson, Muller, and Steinhoff. How- 
ever, this preposer reconstruction is invalidated by the surviving 
evidence of the Fozg painting. More specifically, the lateral space 
to either side of thecolannettes was probably unequal, for whereas 
the seated Jcseph terminates the composition at the left, the trun- 
cated arm seen through the doorway on the opposite side clearly 
indicates that the panel extended in that direction to include at 
least one mere figure. This suggests that Bulgarini’s scheme de- 
viated from che symmetrical arrangement of Ambrogio and Pie- 
tro's central panels Thus, the original format of the Fogg painting 
would have differed from the other three retables, making it im- 
probable tha: this Vativity was the central panel of the S. Vittorio 
Altarpiece. 

Of the numerous Sienese painters from the second half of the 
14th century it :s Bartolo di Fredi, as Van Os already observed, 
who most ofen 2rployed the format of the cathedral retables of 
Simone Martini and the Lerenzetti (Art Bulletin, Lxvi1, 1985, 54). 
Besides Bartelo’s Purification now in the Louvre (M.I. 394), Van 
Os's mentioned three similar versions of the Adoration of the 
Shepherds br the artist that, in his opinion, derive from what he 
believed to tne certral panel of the S. Vittorio retable, the Fogg 
Nativity. However as I have just argued, the Fogg panel was 
probably paintec feranother commission. In contrast to Van Os's 
belief, morecver, Freuler demonstrated in 1985 that Bartolo's Ad- 
orations developec independently of the Fogg Nativity (as in n. 
6, 56, 59); ard, in 986, he and Wainwright correctly pointed out 
the critical distin-t:o3s between those paintings: "The setting, the 
positioning, and the gestures of all the figures are completely dif- 
ferent from those ef Bulgarini" (Art Bulletin, txvu1, 327). Never- 
theless, as I hypctk=sized in 1985, Bartolo's panels may still have 
been based oa arotaer Nativity with a tripartite scheme, and not 
one by the Lorenzetti: that is, Bulgarini's lost central panel for 
the S. Vittorio Altzrpiece.* 

KAVIN M. FREDERICK 
363 Oak Street 
Ridgefield, N] 07657 


8 K. Frederick, “A Fregram Completed: The Identification of the San Vit- 
torio Altarpiece,” ir W. Clark, ed., et al., A Tribute to Lotte Brand Philip: 
Art Historian and Dezetive, New York, 1985, 56-63. 
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otto DEMUS, The Mosaics of San Marco in Venice, Chicago 
and London, University of Chicago Press, 1984. Pt. 1: The 
Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries. Text vol.: pp. xiv + 495; 
1 color ill., 75 black-and-white ills. Plate vol.: 82 color ills., 
377 black-and-white ills. Pt. 11: The Thirteenth Century. 
Text vol.: pp. x + 357; 1 color ill., 51 black-and-white ills. 
Plate vol.: 78 color ills., 354 black-and-white ills. $390 
the set. 


The monumental publication of the mosaics of S. Marco by Otto 
Demus fills the longstanding need for a complete study of one of 
the largest and most complex of all extant medieval decorations. 
As is well known to art historians who deal with Byzantium, the 
medieval West, and Venice in particular, one scholar has been 
associated with this awesome undertaking for the last fifty years, 
the author of the present monograph. Demus's doctoral thesis on 
the mosaics of S. Marco in the mid-twenties (published in an 
abridged form in 1935) initiated his subsequent studies on 5. Marco 
and his wide scholarly interests encompassing both Eastern and 
Western medieval art. The present study has required a broad 
grasp and profound understanding of medieval culture in general, 
a thorough knowledge of medieval mosaic, and the ability to trace 
and interpret the interaction of Byzantine and Western medieval 
painting. The sheer size of the decoration — it covers a surface 
of over six thousand square meters — and the enormous com- 
plexity of the undertaking have also required of the author tre- 
mendous organization and concentration. 

Otto Demus is the first scholar to have assessed the funda- 
mental role of mosaic as the most indigenous and aesthetically 
accomplished of all the artistic expressions of Byzantium. Beyond 
his widely read and still unsurpassed book on Byzantine mosaic 
decoration (London, 1948, with several subsequent editions), De- 
mus has devoted studies to two of the three key mosaic deco- 
rations in Greece from the 11th century (Hosios Lukas and 
Daphni), has produced a magisterial book on the mosaics of Nor- 
man Sicily (London, 1949), and has published articles on the mo- 
saics of Torcello and a comprehensive study on the style of the 
early 14th-century mosaics of the Catholikon of Chora (Xariye 
Camii) in Constantinople. In addition to further studies on fun- 
damental issues of Byzantine art history, such as the genesis of 
the Palaeologan style of painting (e.g., his long report for the 
International Byzantine Congress in Munich, 1958), Demus has 
devoted one book to the “Byzantinische Frage” (Byzantine Art 
and the West, New York, 1970) and another monumental pub- 
lication to Romanesque mural paintings (Munich and London, 
1968). Thus he was prepared, more than any other scholar, to 
provide authoritative answers to the complex questions raised by 
the mosaic decoration of S. Marco. 

Demus preceded the huge study under consideration with an 
important monograph on the history, architecture, and sculpture 
of S. Marco, published in 1960 as Volume vi of the Dumbarton 
Oaks Studies. However, despite these favorable preconditions for 
a thorough study of the mosaics of S. Marco, the project has 
required very serious financial and technical assistance. It was 
necessary to examine this vast material at close quarters from 
scaffoldings and to ensure its full photographic coverage. This 
preliminary work was made possible by a generous grant from 
the National Endowment for the Humanities and by the liberal 
assistance of the Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzantine Studies. 
Demus guided eight campaigns, between 1974 and 1979, that fo- 
cused not only on the mosaics of S. Marco but also on those of 
the Cathedral of S. Maria Assunta at Torcello, those of the Church 


of SS. Maria e Donato in Murano, and those of the Church of 
S. Giusto at Trieste, as well as the extant fragments from the 
Basilica Ursiana in Ravenna, thus surveying the entire spectrum 
of medieval mosaic work that has survived in the North Adriatic. 

The present publication offers a full study of the medieval mo- 
saics of S. Marco, except for the 14th-century decoration (chiefly 
in the Baptistery and the Cappella di S. Isidoro). The chrono- 
logical span of the material that Demus studies covers over two 
centuries, from around the seventies of the 11th century to almost 
1300. The material is presented in chronological order, with the 
first volume of text being devoted to the 11th- and 12th-century 
mosaics, and the second to those of the 13th century. The first 
text volume also includes a chapter on the paleography of the 
11th- and 12th-century inscriptions by the late Rudolf M. Kloos, 
and the second a chapter on the Genesis mosaics in the atrium 
and the Cotton Genesis by Kurt Weitzmann. All the work studied 
in the menograph is reproduced either in color or in black and 
white; and the quality of the color reproductions in particular is 
first rate. A full coverage of the mosaics on color microfiche will 
soon appear as part of the further publication of the material by 
the University of Chicago Press. 

Throughout his study of the mosaics, Demus highlights the 
unique rele of S. Marco in promoting the imperialism of Venice 
through the double function of the church as the ducal "chapel" 
and as the reliquary-martyrium of the patron saint of the city. By 
the adoption of the plan of Justinian's celebrated Apostoleion, the 
Churck of the Holy Apostles in Constantinople, and by the choice 
of mosaic, the imperial medium of Byzantium, this church ac- 
quired a privileged status, supporting the claims of Venice to he- 
gemony in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

The mosaic program of S. Marco was not conceived and ex- 
ecuted as a whole, from the beginning, but was planned and car- 
ried out in phases. Not only was the original program expanded 
by whole sections of new mosaic, but even in the medieval period 
new pictorial elements were introduced into the earlier compo- 
sitional schemes. One must realize the fact that the mosaics were 
under a continuous process of "restoration" until the late 19th 
centurv. This included not only the removal of whole sections 
and their resetting following the method known as stacco and the 
repair of missing areas with new material, but also the replace- 
ment cf entire compositions by new ones, especially during the 
Renaissance, Mannerist, and Baroque periods. It is estimated that 
only oae third of the entire extant mosaic decoration is original, 
and judgments about the authenticity of the mosaics are in some 
cases extremely difficult owing to the nature of this medium. The 
restorations to which the mosaics of S. Marco have been subjected 
were prompted by physical disasters such as fires and earthquakes 
and by the material wealth and ambition of the doges, who often 
aimed at instilling new layers of political and ecclesiastical con- 
cepts into the existing program, as well as by the changing phi- 
losophies of previous centuries regarding their earlier monu- 
ments. Despite the fact that the restorations of the mosaics during 
the medieval period are very poorly documented, if at all, the 
study of these interventions throughout the centuries constitutes 
a major aspect of the history of the monument. Indeed, the "ar- 
chaeological" study of the mosaics and their restorations is a ma- 
jor focus of research in the present monograph. 

The reconstruction of the successive phases of mosaic work in 
S. Marco is a very intricate matter, especially for the parts exe- 
cuted before the 13th century, before which, as Demus states, 
there exists no dependable date for any section of the decoration. 
Yet thanks to his extraordinary command of both Byzantine and 
Western pictorial material, his iconographic and stylistic analy- 
ses, and his examination of the materials and techniques, Demus 


has been able to recenstruct the history of mosaic work in S. 
Marco in surpris 3g detail. 

Accordirg to reliable sources, the building of S. Marco 3 (the 
present church) was begun under the Doge Domenico Contarini 
(1042-1071 and completed uncer the Doge Vitale Falier (1086- 
1096); 1062 and 1094 have been proposed as the dates for the 
beginning and te end of the building campaigns. Just like its 
Justinianic proto-ype, the Holy Apostles in Constantinople, the 
11th-century Venetian church is a cruciform building (a free cross) 
with five comes. The main difference is that whereas the Holy 
Apostles was a —uly centralized building with the altar in the 
center, S. Marco has an east-west orientation, with the altar in 
the east end; thus, in its eastern part a tripartite sanctuary was 
added. The extert to which the mosaics of S. Marco originally 
followed the mosaic program cf the famous Constantinopolitan 
model is cne of the major questions Demus addresses, one to 
which | wil return. 

Having described the peculiar historical and art-historical sit- 
uation of Venice, existing between two worlds, and having de- 
fined the extant Eady of the mosaics, generally, as "a motley array 
of works ef different dates, of different (at times indifferent) 
workmansaip, amd of different styles dependent in varying de- 
grees on Bvzanti- e prototypes, often differing greatly among one 
another" (Prefac, t, xii), Demus undertakes the challenging task 
of finding ways out of this labyrinthine situation. The study, cov- 
ering up te 665 vages cf densely printed text, displays the full 
range not enly of theextremely complex material, but also of the 
prodigious learn ng, perception, and talent of one of the foremost 
art historians of our age. Despite its flexible and agreeable style 
of writing and judicious use of footnotes, however, Demus's book 
is not for studerts untrained in the field. One needs preparation 
and patience to -ecome fully aware of the subtleties involved in 
the authors me*aodological approach to complex art-historical 
questions and to follew in all its detail the fascinating biography 
of this ext-aordmary monument. The sheer volume and weight 
of this publicatien argue for a certain spiritual initiation. 

Demus reconstructs the succession of chronological phases of 
the making of tte mosaics of S. Marco as follows: the earliest 
part is represented by seme figures in the main porch datable to 
the seventies of he Mth century. These are considered the work 
of Greek artists who were also involved in some of the work at 
Torcello. The st» istic idiom of this part comes close to the slightly 
antiquated trend illustrated by the mosaics of Hosios Lukas. 
Shortly afterwards, ca. 1085, Demus believes, came the apse dec- 
oration and the - ecoration of the east dome, substantial sections 
of which were renewed at a later period. The style now is more 
advanced and reflects to some extent the neo-Classical trend epit- 
omized by the mosaics of Daphni. This part of the decoration is 
all considered te be the work cf Greek artists; Demus recalls the 
chrysobuli of 1022 which gave :o Venice almost exclusive control 
of commeree in ‘he Eastern Mediterranean, and he refers to the 
intimate relatiorship between the emperors and doges at the end 
of the 11tk and the beginning of the 12th centuries. 

Demus connects the second main phase in the creation of the 
decoratior with = well-documented fire in 1106. A local workshop 
was engaged to replace damaged areas of mosaic and produce 
new ones. This decal workshop, active for some decades, began 
work in the first quarter of the 12th century and continued until 
around 1150. It zroduced the decoration in the two choir chapels, 
in the north, south, and west domes, and in the north and south 
transepts. The last phase of the 12th-century work took place in 
the east dome, waere over three-fourths of the original decoration 
was renewed, ir the central dome, which was redecorated with 
the Ascension, and in the west vault, which was covered with the 
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Passion and Resurrection scenes. Demus believes this very im- 
portant phase was also necessitated by a catastrophe, perhaps an 
earthquake, of which no record is preserved. The work dates from 
the last quarter of the 12th century and it illustrates some of the 
characteristics of the most progressive stylistic trends originating 
in Constantinople during that period. For example, the Ascension 
in the central cupola embodies a late variant of the so-called dy- 
namic phase of late Comnenian painting. Notwithstanding these 
affiliations, this work is also attributed here to Venetian mosai- 
cists; and the same applies to the 13th-century mosaic work in S. 
Marco. 

The next phase in the history of the mosaics is associated with 
the capture of Constantinople in 1204, the ensuing influx of ma- 
terials and artists, and the resultant self-confidence of the Vene- 
tians. In the interior of the church, the gallery floors were re- 
moved, providing new surfaces for decoration; the west atrium 
was vaulted; and the north atrium was built, forming an L-shaped 
narthex on the northwest side. The sequence of this phase, which 
extends from the beginning of the 13th century to the 128055, in- 
cludes, first, the most outstanding achievement in the surviving 
decoration of the church: the large composition of the Agony in 
the Garden. In this mosaic, one can detect features from the so- 
called monumental style of Byzantine painting of the early 13th 
century. The section of the decoration that is most familiar to 
scholars includes the Genesis cycle in the atrium, which, as Tik- 
kanen pointed out in 1889, was copied from the most famous 
illustrated manuscript of the Early Christian period, the Cotton 
Genesis. This particular section, which also encompasses some 
episodes of the life of Moses, took several decades to complete, 
and Demus places the last parts (in the third Joseph cupola and 
in the Moses cupola) respectively in the seventies and eighties of 
the 13th century. All of this work reflects stylistic developments 
in contemporary Byzantine painting, the latest material revealing 
unmistakable features of the early Palaeologan style. 

Given the close adherence of the mosaics of S. Marco to the 
Byzantine tradition, one of Demus's main objectives is to detect 
the specifically Venetian aspects of the decoration and thus define 
the general character of medieval Venetian painting. To deal with 
this question, he has used a variety of methodological approaches 
such as iconographic and stylistic analyses of the mosaics and 
examination of their relation to the architecture of the church in 
terms of ecclesiastical, political, and aesthetic considerations as 
well as social and economic factors. Demus has given masterly 
treatment to such key issues as the origin of the groups of artists 
who executed the mosaics, the impact of the iconographic pro- 
gram of the Holy Apostles on that of S. Marco, and the special 
character of the program of the Venice church. Regarding the 
developmental background, Demus excludes the possibility of a 
continuous tradition from the early medieval period (the time of 
Ravenna), and attributes the beginnings of the work in S. Marco 
to the importation of Byzantine mosaicists to Venice. He traces 
the presence of Greek artists throughout the 11th century, but 
assigns all the 12th- and 13th-century work to Venetian work- 
shops that followed more or less closely Byzantine models of var- 
ious types and periods. However, even here he does not exclude 
the participation of Byzantine artists. Demus's penetrating com- 
parisons with the widest possible range of Byzantine and Western 
pictorial material lead him to acknowledge the predominance of 
Byzantine elements in the mosaics. And yet, he cautions, "there 
is so much that is specifically Venetian in the iconography, com- 
position, typology, and style of the San Marco mosaics that any 
comparison with works outside Venice can touch only the surface, 
or upon general principles, while the essential and specific qual- 
ities must remain unrelated" (1, 230). The fact that the image of 
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Venetian painting remains somewhat elusive is due to the scarcity 
of the pictorial material that can safely be attributed to Venetian 
artists, as well as to its complex character, an amalgam of het- 
eroclite elements brought together in a very special manner, which, 
in the present state of our knowledge, cannot be defined in subtler 
terms than those provided by Demus. The ambiguities inherent 
in the study of this material may have a parallel in the complex- 
ities of the study of so-called Crusader painting. 

Another aspect of mosaic that receives particular emphasis in 
the present monograph is that of technique and materials. Despite 
a fantastic amount of scattered information (which is not always 
easily available), many questions regarding the distinction be- 
tween the Byzantine and Western mosaic traditions are still open. 
This area of research is of course hindered both by the scarcity 
of earlier written sources on the subject and by the incomplete 
publication of the technical aspects of other mosaic decorations, 
East and West. To cite a few instances: certain devices proper to 
the Venetian workshops, such as the use of large white disks as 
centers of concentric arrangements of tesserae, especially in con- 
spicuous places (for example, faces), are usually mentioned, and 
so are such time-honored Byzantine workshop devices as the al- 
ternation of light and dark tesserae for the purposes of modeling. 
On the other hand, no systematic observations have been made 
on the use of stone as opposed to marble tesserae for the flesh 
tones of either Western or Byzantine mosaics. Questions of a sim- 
ilar type can also be raised with regard to the employment of other 
materials or colors. It is very interesting to learn here that white 
smalto was used instead of marble in some instances in the mo- 
saics of S. Marco, a substitution that was avoided in Byzantine 
decorations. Demus considers the use of mother-of-pearl in the 
Agony panel and in the Genesis cupola to be a sign of the be- 
ginning of the proto-renaissance in these mosaics: he recalls the 
presence of the same material in S. Vitale in Ravenna. Although 
such a connection is well founded, one could also suggest an ad- 
ditional source of inspiration from the Near East. An extensive 
use of mother-of-pearl is found in the 12th-century mosaics in the 
Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem, not to mention the ample 
use of this material in such important Islamic monuments as the 
Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem. 

The chapter on the program of S. Marco is a masterly attempt 
at defining those elements which were in all likelihood derived 
from the celebrated metropolitan model, the mosaic decoration 
of the Holy Apostles. Since this monument was destroyed shortly 
after 1453, reconstruction of its program has been based mainly 
on the medieval descriptions of the mosaics by Constantine of 
Rhodes and Nicholas Mesarites. Demus reviews the vast literature 
on this issue and provides a new critical assessment of the prob- 
lems involved, principally those of the date and the disposition 
of the decoration in the church. He reaches the conclusion that 
S. Marco follows the program of the Holy Apostles in the Chris- 
tological cycle and in the sections referring to the Apostles. On 
the other hand, the introduction of new themes and their placing 
in the church reflect a Western approach, always in accord with 
the political and ecclesiastical aspirations of Venice. As was the 
case with the architectural plan and other forms of interior and 
exterior decoration of this church, one notes in the mosaic pro- 
gram a calculated adaptation of the Constantinopolitan mocel to 
suit the particular image that Venice wanted to project for itself, 
inside and outside of Italy. 

From all points of view, S. Marco is a unicum, a fact that be- 
comes all the more obvious when we compare it with the mon- 
uments of Norman Sicily. We would have every reason to expect 
that a study devoted to such an unusual monument would result 
in only a very specialized monograph. But quite the contrary: 


Demus's work provides a vast array of scholarship on almost 
every aspect of medieval art history, a clear tribute to its author's 
rare erudition and perceptivity. It is possible that some of the 
questions raised by the decoration of S. Marco will be approached 
from different points of view, if future scholars possess the stam- 
ina to retrace the more complex issues of the monument. Demus 
himself insists on the preliminary character of some of his con- 
clusions — inevitable, given the multifold nature of the subject. 
It is interesting to note that, since the appearance of this four- 
volume monograph, Demus has published two more articles on 
5. Marco. His monumental work can prove that despite some 
recent pessimistic predictions about its future, art history can still 
be one of the noblest and most important branches of humanistic 
study. 
DOULA MOURIKI 
National Technical University 
Athens 106 82, Greece 


LUCY FREEMAN SANDLER, Gothic Manuscripts 1285-1385 (A 
Survey of Manuscripts Illuminated in the British Isles, v), 
London and Oxford, Harvey Miller Publishers and Oxford 
University Press, 1986. 1 (text): pp. 70; 8 color ills., 445 
black-and-white ills. 11 (catalogue): pp. 231; 1 black-and- 
white ill. 


The color frontispiece in the first volume of this two-volume work 
reproduces the whole of folio 128 of the Ormesby Psalter (Oxford, 
Bodleian Library ms Douce 366). It is an excellent reproduction 
of the creamy vellum surface, which has been painted with pink 
and blue strawberry leaves intertwining around a trellis of blue 
and gold-banded panels, to create a floating frame for the text. 
On the left side sprout two initials: the smaller "C" halfway down 
the page is filled with a dog-headed, profile-bodied grotesque 
wielding a sword. Six lines below this, beside a tufted giraffe-like 
creature with a human head spitting out a vine tendril, is the larger 
"C" of the opening of Psalm 97, Cantate Domino (Let us sing to 
the Lord a new song). This contains the conventional scene of a 
group o: clerics singing at a lectern, watched by a smaller figure, 
perhaps a donor. They look upward toward the face of Christ, 
which issues from scalloped clouds. The spewing mouth of the 
monster is not the only image to parody their sacred song. More 
riotous visual noise breaks out in what Bakhtin typified in 
medieval carnival culture as "the reversal of hieratic levels." A 
cockfight surmounts the top margin, and in the bas-de-page a 
knight swings a sword with his right arm to lop off a couple of 
heads from a many-headed dragon, illustrating the verse that 
begins with a gold "S" on this line, salvavit tibi dexter (his right 
hand and his holy arm have gotten him the victory). Beneath this 
marginal scene two hares attack a hound with swords in a meta- 
parody, presenting another layer of satire upon the knight battling 
the dragon above. In the middle of the page on the right, a man 
twists the tendrils of the vine to create an interlaced knot, a 
conundrum not unlike that of the page itself, whose rich design 
and non-sequential narrative resist the urge to favor the center 
and play upon the reader's ability to make visual references across 
the verbal distance. 

Sandler, though lacking the space for such extensive description, 
characterizes this kind of imagery in her entry on the Ormesby 
Psalter ‘Cat. No. 43) as “purposefully arbitrary, intended to 
surprise and delight because of its absurdity." Subverting the 
linearity of the reading experience in which it is embedded, such 
art relinquishes narrative or iconographic coherence. This raises 
the issue of how one begins to catalogue such effects on just this 


one, let alone on taeten other magnificently complex initial pages 
or all 213 folios of time Ormesby Psalter. To describe merely the 
historiated initials te the Psalms, as previous scholars have done, 
would be to omit he most magnificent aspect of this manuscript's 
decoration. Yet the problem is one of limits: where does one start 
and stop in visua. analysis? What is relevant for cataloguing — 
only the “iconography” of the scriptural subjects or the anti- 
iconography of tře teeming marginal world? Putting the 
appearaace of a m-nuscript page into words is a complex and 
difficult task of meciation. No description, no catalogue entry is 
a presentation of visual facts. None can be complete or impartial. 
Even a photograot. which one might think the most "factual" 
means cf recording this meterial, is selective, since it changes not 
only the proportior but also the viewpoint of the object. The texts 
and imeges in ovr catalogaes are re-creations of objects, at best 
translations into ar easily usable format. Completely to describe 
the Ormesby Pszlt-r alone could easily take up all 231 pages of 
Sandler's catalogwe volume. All this is before we get to the 
question of audie-ce anc function. The Psalter was given to 
Norwich Cathedra: Priory by Robert Ormesby in the 13205, for 
the use of the su»-»rior. What did the monks think of the manic 
realm cf monsters mocking them as they sang the Cantate? 

I began this reveew with visual imagery that is usually itself 
“marginalized” in art history. It is to Professor Sandler's credit 
that she does notexclude the marginal from her introductory essay 
and entries. Sensit ve to manuscripts as more than repositories of 
style (which is how they have often been viewed in the past), 
Sandler explores them as powerful objects resonant with a 
multiplicity of lev-ls of form and meaning. 

A Survey of Manuscripts Illuminated in the British Isles is 
published in London by Harvey Miller, under the general 
editorship of J.J G Alexander, and like the other volumes in this 
important series. volume v is not meant to be exhaustive. Sandler 
makes clear in tae introduction that she is able to present only a 
selection of what she corsiders the most important manuscripts 
(there are 158 books in the catalogue). This task was harder than 
it had been for those scholars working on Anglo-Saxon and 
Romanesque illarrination, since their material did not stretch as 
this ore does irtc thousands of examples. 

Each volume in the seres has its own peculiarities in approach 
and methodology. Writing on Insular manuscripts, J.J.G. 
Alexander set the high standard for subsequent volumes. C.M. 
Kauffman’s work on the 12th century is the most concise and 
coherent of the series, while N.J. Morgan’s three massive tomes 
covering the 13th century are exemplary in their bibliographical 
and |:turgical detail.! Sandler's work lacks such extensive 
bibliographical references in the catalogue entries, which is its 
only major shcrtcoming. Otherwise, it is a work of invaluable 
and profoundly sympathetic scholarship. 

The introdu-t»ry essay presents a forceful and challenging 
review of the literature and a strong argument for viewing English 
manuscripts of this period outside the shadow of their supposed 
French influences. France still dominates our view of the Gothic 
if not the whole Middle Ages, and the opening section, "English 
Illumination and Europe in the Fourteenth Century," goes a long 
way to showing not orly the distinctive richness but also the 


! Vol. 1: J.J.G. Alexander, Insular Manuscripts from the 6th to the 9th 
Century, 1978; 1: =. Tempie, Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts 900-1066, 1976; 
ut: C.M. Kauffmamn, Romanesque Manuscripts 1066-1190, 1975; iv: N.J. 
Morgan, Early Goftic Manuscripts (1) 1190-1250, 1982, and recently Early 
Gothic Manuscrips (2) 1250-1285, 1987. The volume on Later Gothic 
manuscripts by K. Scott is in preparation, and a new series on French 
manuscript illumiration is underway. 
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authority of English art in this period. It is all too easy to regress 
into nationalistic myths, which are so bound up in our ideas about 
Gothic art. When students of medieval art were obsessed with 
stylistic quality, scholars of all nationalities were possessive about 
Jean Pucelle and the superiority of Paris. Now that we are more 
aware that “quality” is a term relative to our own modern 
conceptions of art, and that richness exists not only with respect 
to color and technique but also in juxtaposition, allusion, and the 
relationship between text and image; the pre-eminence of the 
professionals of Paris can begin to look as superticially slick as a 
modern advertising corporation. One could even reverse the old 
prejudices and state that Paris produced nothing in the 14th 
century as multifaceted in meaning as the Queen Mary Psalter or 
as perceptive about human social experience as the Luttrell Psalter. 
Sandler ascribes the differences between French and English 
manuscript illumination partly to the centrality o: the French court 
in attracting most of the major artists and commissions. The 
engaging variety of English art in the 14th century can be linked 
to the lack of a central monopoly of professiona. production such 
as existed in Paris by the second quarter of the century. Authors, 
audiences, and artists were as likely to be in York as in 
Westminster, and patrons on their Lincolnshire estates as in 
London. Rather than argue about which is "better" or more 
influential, France or England, their interaction and interchange, 
as well as the relationship between artistic and national identity 
needs further research. What did it mean to be a French artist 
working in England or an English illuminator ir Paris? Was there 
even a consciousness of national styles that might make the patron 
of the Queen Mary Psalter feel she had gotten a more "chic" 
Parisian-looking product? 

No one has done more, since Margaret Rickert three decades 
ago, to articulate the vitality of English painting of the 14th century 
than Professor Sandler, and no one is better at giving us the "feel" 
of a particular book, its mise-en-page and its color. She evokes 
the “rhythmical,” “pulsating and powerful" “thematic fertility" of 
the Ormesby Psalter, the "phantasmagoric fantasy world” of the 
later Bohun manuscripts and the opposite “serenity” of the artist 
of the Queen Mary Psalter, who “glosses over” the aggressive and 
terrifying. These subtle descriptions go beyond formalism. They 
attempt the difficult task of distinguishing visual sensations and 
surfaces, making Sandler's catalogue entries little essays in their 
own right. Characterizations are essential since the whole 
manuscript and its contents are impossib e to describe or 
reproduce in any detail, as I tried to show at the outset. 

The author avoids the simplistic notion of stylistic "develop- 
ment” and, rather than uniformity, stresses difference. She shows 
how illuminators working in very different styles can interact even 
within one manuscript. It is all too easy to end up talking about 
stylistic traits as if they had an abstract, ideal life of their own 
and thus reduce the agency of the artist in the process of making 
visual meaning. What is clear in this period is that illuminators 
were trained in particular modes but could develop and change 
their style according to the commission. The very notion of 
“workshops” has recently been questioned and Sandler avoids the 
term. Most artists seemed to have worked in small family groups, 
often in pairs.? The variations possible under the heading of one 


? For more information on the organization of the book trade in this pe- 
riod, see M.A. Michael, "Oxford, Cambridge and London: The 'Group- 
ing’ of English Gothic Manuscripts," Burlington Magazine, cxxx, 1988, 
107-116; and for a study of a "pair" of illuminators, L. Dennison, "An 
Illuminator of the Queen Mary Psalter Group: The Ancient 6 Master," 
Antiquaries Journal, Lxvi, 1986, 286-314. 
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style, that of the Tickhill Psalter, is sharply conveyed in Sandler's 
juxtaposition of four Annunciations from different manuscripts, 
all showing the artist's manipulation of a similar model (figs. 77- 
80). 

The chronology of different styles and their centers of pro- 
duction put forward by Sandler will be built upon by future schol- 
ars. London is at last given the attention it deserves and focus is 
diverted away, for example, from the mythic "East Anglian 
school," the label under which everything was so often placed. 
The one lacuna I can observe in this otherwise beautifully pro- 
duced pair of volumes is a map showing the centers of procuction. 
This would be useful to students on this side of the Atlantic who 
may not know where East Anglia is, let alone Gorleston. The 
question of place is much discussed in this field, although one 
should remember that books and their patrons, like artists, could 
be peripatetic, moving from one estate to another, and that the 
clear centers of power, monastic and royal, that existed in the 
previous century were now mobile and more numerous. As well 
as centers like London, Oxford, and Norwich, places like Lincoln 
are documented as having “Liminurs” in this period.’ There are 
already scholars who are refining Sandler's picture of 14th century 
manuscript painting and who might disagree with her dating and 
localization especially of the Milemete and Bohun manuscripts.‘ 
Nevertheless, there is consistency and coherence in Sandler's sur- 
vey. One radical change in accepted opinion, for example, relates 
the Luttrell Psalter (Cat. No. 107), previously dated to the 1340's, 
to works produced twenty years earlier, like the Douai Psalter 
(Cat. No. 105). Independently, I came to the same conclusion in 
a recent study of how Sir Geoffrey Luttrell's personal concerns 
of the 1320's were articulated in his book.5 

Sandler does not rely solely on formal evidence but is always 
sensitive to questions of documentation and patronage, using her- 
aldry, for example, to date more precisely the Gorleston Psalter 
(Cat. No. 50). Although she retains the stylistic headings for cen- 
ters of production such as “Court Style,” “East Anglian style,” or 
“London Manuscripts,” her analysis takes into account the power 
of patrons and organizational structures in these categories. For 
example, the artists of the Milemete group, named after the il- 
luminated treatise written for the young Edward III by Walter de 
Milemete (now in Christchurch, Oxford; Cat. No. 84), seem to 
have catered to a specific clientele, illuminating mostly learned 
and “new” texts for university and royal patrons. Sandler thinks 
of thém as a metropolitan workshop, but they could have been 
based in Oxford, or, as has recently been suggested, Cambridge. 
Their rudimentary but brightly colored forms constitute a lexicon 
of stock-models and repeated formulas perfectly fitted to the kinds 
of texts they illustrated. 

The Bohun group is defined by the patronage of a powerful 
Essex and Hereford family and describes another shared visual 
vocabulary, this time spatially sophisticated, "international" in 
reference, and rich in heraldic detail, suitable to eminent owners 
with royal pretensions. Sometimes retained, as Sandler demon- 


* Michael, "Oxford, Cambridge and London," 108, attempts to put for- 
ward a geographical model for grouping 14h-century manuscripts rather 
than what he calls “textually based 'stemma' and ‘recension’ models." 


* M.A. Michael, "The Artists of the Walter of Milemete Treatise,” Ph.D. 
diss., University of London, 1987; and his "Oxford, Cambridge and Lon- 
don." L. Dennison, "The Stylistic Sources, Dating and Development of 
the Bohun Workshop, c. 1340-1400," Ph.D. diss., University of Loadon, 
1988. 

° M. Camille, "Labouring for the Lord: The Ploughman and the Social 
Order in the Luttrell Psalter,” Art History, x, 1987, 423-455. 


strates, as "in-house" illuminators, this group of artists produced 
unusual visual forms for the most conventional of texts — psalters 
and books of hours — during the second half of the century. San- 
dler rightly avoids creating what she terms "a linear succession 
of Bohun MSS," but sees the various artists and commissions re- 
lated to specific personal agendas, as in an exemplary entry on 
the political, marginal subtext contained in the Psalter-Hours made 
probably for Humphrey the Fourth Earl (British Library, Egerton 
3277; Cat. No. 135). While recent research has uncovered an ar- 
ray of Continental sources for the Bohun manuscripts, Sandler's 
description makes evident the need for a detailed study of their 
pictorial programs. 

We still know little about the role of the patron in the pro- 
duction of manuscripts, although it is clear from the example of 
the Bohun manuscripts that they must often have had some input 
in the pictorial messages they wanted their books to convey. The 
fascinating group of East Anglian Psalters produced in the open- 
ing decades of the 14th century, including the Gorleston Psalter 
(Cat. No. 50), the Ormesby Psalter (Cat. No. 43), the Bromholm 
Psalter (Cat. No. 44), and the Douai Psalter (Cat. No. 105) are 
examples of this. The choice of Psalm initial subjects, for example, 
would seem to underline the ideology of their ecclesiastical pa- 
trons. The historiated initial for Psalm 51 ("Why boastest thouself 
in mischief O mighty man") conventionally depicts Doeg slaying 
the priests at Saul's orders from the Book of Kings. The artist of 
the Bromholm Psalter instead makes the scene more general in its 
violence and shows what Sandler simply calls "a murder" (fig. 
99). In the Gorleston Psalter, Saul orders the slaying of the pri- 
esthood, and for the next Psalm the evil King exemplifies "the 
fool" of Psalm 52 (figs. 117-118) — perhaps a veiled reference to 
the current criticisms of the corruption of Edward II? The Or- 
mesby Psalter has a very elaborate scene emphasizing Doeg the 
herdsman's violation of sacerdotal authority. Again this would 
have had a resonance at Norwich Cathedral Priory where, as San- 
dler shows, the book was begun as early as the 1280's, since it 
was there, in 1272, that a violent revolt of the townsfolk against 
the abbot resulted in bloodshed. The full range of their allusion 
and the context in which these psalters were viewed can only be 
hinted at in the space available to the author. 

What this book provides, however, as should all good cata- 
logues, is a springboard for future research. Especially since the 
ground-breaking exhibition "Age of Chivalry," organized recently 
by J.J.G. Alexander at London's Royal Academy, and the pub- 
lication of its authoritative catalogue, for which Lucy Sandler and 
Nigel Morgan wrote the entries, we can see that these manuscripts 
are part of a broader society, both visually and politically. In a 
review of the exhibition, W. Sauerlánder was critical of the "sty- 
listic emphasis” of the manuscript entries in the catalogue.” For- 
tunately this cannot be said of the book reviewed here. Sandler 
has the space to include a section linking manuscript illumination 
with the other arts, and she is well aware of the problem of re- 
lating images to historical events. In her conclusion she describes 


e For Cambridge as a center for manuscript illumination, see Michael, 
"Oxford, Cambridge and London," 108; and L. Dennison, "The Fitz- 
warrin Psalter and Its Allies’: A Reappraisal,” England in the Fourteenth 
Century: Proceedings of the 1985 Harlaxton Symposium, ed. W.M. Orm- 
rod, Suffolk, 1986, 61. 


7 W. Sauerländer, review of "Age of Chivalry: Art in Plantagenet England 
1200-1400,” London, Royal Academy of Arts, 1987-88, in Burlington 
Magazine, xxx, 1988, 149-151. For the catalogue, see Age of Chivalry: 
Art in Planatagenet England 1200-1400, ed. J.J.G. Alexander and P. Bin- 
ski, London, 1987. 


“the difficult of reconciling artistic events with the coronations 
and deaths of theK-ngs of England during the fourteenth century." 
This possibly alludes to the way Margaret Rickert's standard Pel- 
ican survey volum= (first published in 1954, but revised in 1965) 
prefaced eack chapter with a chronological table of kings, queens, 
and bisaops, who were left as the "facts" of history, unrelated to 
the sequence of English painting ‘hat followed after them. There 
is, on the other hand, another kind of history: the history of the 
organization-of knowledge, literacy, and institutions like Oxford 
and Cambridge; the increasingly studied area of "people's his- 
tory," agricu tural and family life and the social impact of catas- 
trophes suchas the£amines of the 1320's, and, of course, the Black 
Death of 1348-49: and the evidence of social movements like the 
Peasan:'s Revolt oi 1381. All these, I would argue, are inscribed 
within the gättering pages of manuscript illustrations." 

Bibles, psalters, 5ooks of hours, and newer, more fashionable 
texts like thewritings of Aristotle and the Romances of Alexander 
belonged to he rica and powerful in society. However, compared 
to the previous century, there was an expanding audience for 
books and images especially in the vernacular. Sandler's discus- 
sion of type of beeks and patronage raises questions about the 
relationship between pictorial imagery and the particular audi- 
ences for whom these manuscripts were made. However, the au- 
thor's use o the phrase “vernacular style" to describe the illus- 
tration of the Holkham Bible Picture Book and the Taymouth 
Hours seem: to me misleading. These books are seen as being in 
an “unstylized vemacular” somehow to be equated with "vulgar" 
taste (p. 45%. Yet: he robust pro:o-realism of the drawings in the 
Holkham Böle Picture Book were made for the eyes of a “riche 
gent" by a Lominican pregrammer, as the text tells us. The same 
"vernacular hand that Sandler finds in the Latin Taymouth Hours 
occurs in tte Glægow manuscript of esoteric works by Seneca 
and A-istot= (Ca. No. 99). I have argued elsewhere that visual 
styles are related te linguistic modes and literary genres so that 
artists will Mustrate a vernacular text very differently from the 
same text ir its Latin form.? The vernacular is not a style but a 
mode of commurication, and it is important to remember that 
there were two lit-rary vernaculars in use in England at this time, 
Anglo-Norman French and English, although we shall have to 
wait until tbe nex: volume of the series to see the latter visualized. 
The vivid paysioenomies and gestures of these “vernacular” art- 
ists should aot beequated with “realism” in our modern sense of 
the word o: with the crude and unsophisticated. There was ob- 
viously a taste fer the grotesque and distorted even in the very 
highest circes at this time. One only has to read Chaucer to see 
how elegarze ame coarseness could be creatively combined for 
the delectat on of the aristocrat. 


8 The social _istcry I am thinking of includes studies like B.A. Hanawalt, 
The Tizs that Bouné- Peasant Families in Medieval England, Oxford, 1986; 
the works of R.H. Bilton, esp. Bond Men Made Free: Peasant Movements 
and the Englsh Riszag of 1381, Loncon, 1973; for literacy, M.T. Clanchy, 
From Memory to Written Record, London, 1979; and, relevant for illus- 
trated legal tts like Bracton's Statutes (Oxford, Bodleian Library, Raw- 
linson C. 169; Sardler Cat. No. 21, fig. 46), M.T. Clanchy, “Literacy, 
Law and the Powe- of the State,” in Culture et idéologie dans la genése 
de l'état mowerne, Rome, 1985, 25-34. 


° See M. Camille, “The Language of Images,” in Age of Chivalry, 33-40; 
and idem, ‘“Jisualiing in the Vernacular: A New Cycle of Early Four- 
teenth Century Bibse Illustrations,” Burlington Magazine, cxxx, 1988, 97- 
106. 

10 E. Millar, The L-ttrell Psalter, London, 1932, 2, 16. Sandler has pub- 
lished a cogent eri? que of Millar im "Reflections on the Construction of 
Hybrids in English Gothic Marginel Illustration," in Art the Ape of Na- 
ture, Essayszin Hc-or of H.W. Janson, New York, 1981, 51-56. 
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As well as reviewing the impact of Continental trends in the 
mid-century, especially from Italy and Bohemia, Sandler shows 
us that English manuscript illumination, even after the Black 
Death, is as interesting and innovative as ever. The Psalter (Ox- 
ford, Bodleian Library Lat. liturg. e.41) made for a member of 
the Zouche family, ca. 1350, has a tense image of Christ's En- 
tombment (fig. 311), which, seventy years before the Rohan Mas- 
ter's famous miniature, presents the dead Christ as a similarly 
rigid and emaciated imago pietatis. Surely this is related to the 
omnipresence of decay and death at this very moment in visual 
history. Here is but one of many little-known but powerful images 
that readers who are new to this period of English art will discover 
among this book's 450 illustrations. 

In his facsimile of the Luttrell Psalter (1932) Eric Millar did not 
apologize for its black-and-white reproduction since he said the 
color of the manuscript itself was crude and garish. He thought 
that the all-important "design" was "almost improved by mono- 
chrome reproduction." Millar also attributed the inventive gro- 
tesques that fill its pages to the "perverted mind" of an artist "who 
could hardly have been normal.” Sandler is as much of her gen- 
eration as Millar was of his, for what seemed to him ugly and 
distorted we can enjoy as surrealistic and expressive. It is won- 
derful and I am sure not unintentional that Sandler has repro- 
duced full-page and in full color one of the very folios that of- 
fended Millar (fig. 282). As historians of medieval art, we interpret 
the images of the past within our own visual frameworks and — 
while we try to be as historically accurate as possible — with our 
own eyes. Every historical representation, from the boy king Ed- 
ward III in his picture book on "How to be a King" (fig. 217) to 
the peasants laboring and playing in the Luttrell Psalter (fig. 275), 
including the iconic face of Christ in the Omne bonum (fig. 325) 
as well as the minuscule bat spread out in the margins of the Grey- 
Fitzpayn Hours, was once the focus of attention and delight for 
artists and audiences in the 14th century. Now, for us too; and 
with Sandler's book in hand, we can begin to ask why. 

MICHAEL CAMILLE 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, IL 60637 
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Scholars and particularly students will welcome the reappearance 
of John White's The Birth and Rebirth of Pictorial Space in a new, 
paperback edition. Originally published in 1957, the book has 
been unavailable since the second edition of 1967, yet it remains 
the one synthetic account of the development of pictorial space 
in the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries. In the last thirty years a 
vast, specialized bibliography on perspective and pictorial space 
has accumulated, much of it inspired by this volume; but it is 
only in the larger framework of an overview that one can fully 
measure and appreciate a revolution in Western vision so pro- 
found that it altered the aims of the artists and the perceptual 
expectations of viewers down to the 20th century. 

The new edition contains additional and expanded footnotes 
and an appendix on “Leonardo, Brunelleschi and the Viewing Dis- 
tance,” which, in light of new evidence, discusses Leonardo's in- 
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terest in very short viewing distances and wide viewing angles 
with respect to 15th-century workshop procedures. The main body 
of the text remains substantially unchanged. 

It is well known that the new pictorial space of the Renaissance 
was occupied by a new breed of figure and that, together, the two 
generated an entirely new sense of pictorial composition. 3y con- 
trast, we have remained comparatively inattentive to the fact that 
illusionism of figure and space alike depended heavily on a dra- 
matic revolution in pictorial light. Light came to measure both 
volume and interval, to guide the beholder's reading of monu- 
mental fresco cycles, and to reinforce perspectival illusionism. 
Indeed, it was the necessary complement of the new space. Yet 
the English bibliography on this topic is notoriously thin. Scat- 
tered observations on individual painters and pictures are sup- 
plemented by discussions of light and color theory. The latter 
often relate but loosely to practice. Much of the available material 
deals with developments of the quattrocento or cinquecento, and 
therefore fails to document the origins of the new attitude -oward 
and new rendering of pictorial light. It is to precisely these matters 
that Paul Hills’ The Light of Early Italian Painting is addressed. 

The book has a loosely chronological framework beginning with 
a chapter on "Surface Light and Pictorial Light in Thirteenth-Cen- 
tury Painting," taking us through discussions of Cavallini, Giotto, 
Taddeo Gaddi, Agnolo Gaddi, and the early Sienese — Duccio, 
Simone Martini, and Pietro Lorenzetti — and concluding with 
chapters on Gentile da Fabriano and Masaccio. The author's pri- 
mary concerns are with monumental fresco and the artists of Tus- 
cany; his avowed intention is to offer a shifting view, which avoids 
a simplistic linear interpretation of development or progress. He 
therefore offers us a series of discussions intended to promote 
further thought and investigation. We encounter a rich interweave 
of evidence from modern psychology of perception, from late 
medieval treatises on painting and on optics, and from studies of 
artistic techniques, all handled with due scholarly caution. Most 
of all, we encounter evidence of considered reflection based on a 
probing examination of the works themselves. 

Individual chapters, like the book as a whole, bear eloquent 
testimony to the success of this approach. As the material unfolds, 
it becomes clear that painters employed widely differing means 
to render light. Even in the comparatively restricted area of Cen- 
tral Italy, the evocation of pictorial light was not a matter of one 
artist simply "improving" upon the accomplishments of arother. 
Thus Hills' approach allows differences among painters to emerge 
as precisely delineated; it maps the complexity of the subject; it 
gives us a richer vocabulary and set of concepts with which to 
address the problems; and, appropriately, it leaves the reader with 
a vivid awareness of the research that still lies ahead. It alsc poses 
major difficulties for any reviewer. The author's ideas are so nu- 
merous and the implications of specific observations so extensive 
that one feels one might almost gloss the work, page by page. 

The opening chapter provides a discussion of dugento images, 
of contemporary thought about light and optics, and of medieval 
treatises on color. Particularly useful is the analysis of 13th-cen- 
tury modeling conventions, and their meaning, in panel painting. 
This analysis heightens our sensitivity to such images by eluci- 
dating the conceptual framework to which they belong. It also 
forms the necessary counterpoint to later discussions: for it 
emerges that these early conventions, linked to the mean:ng of 
the image, were fundamentally antithetical to tonal modelirg and 
directional lighting. 

Against this background Hills turns to mosaic and fresco. This 
emphasis on monumental decoration has three sources. First, Hills 
notes the remarkable developments of the late dugento and early 

trecento whereby relations were created between the pictorial light 
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of fresco (and mosaic) and the ambient light of the actual setting. 
Secondly, he convincingly argues that the techniques of mosaic 
and fresco themselves stimulated a new sensitivity to tonal mod- 
eling. Thirdly, he suggests that the new concern with light was 
prompted by the rise of large-scale narrative painting. 

The author attributes the new emphasis on narrative art to 
Franciscan inspiration. He argues that dugento concern with the 
incidents and circumstances of Francis's earthly life created ex- 
pectations of an accurate rendering of the visible world, which 
were, in turn, transferred to other religious subject matter. And 
just as a new picture space was required for both narrative pro- 
gression and convincing action, so a new sensitivity to light was 
required in the creation of an acceptable analogue to visual real- 
ity. This thesis is substantially correct, bat the general reader may 
wish that it had been developed as a continuous argument rather 
than appearing, as it does, in a series ef passages separated by 
other discussions. As is, the idea loses some of the prominence 
that it deserves. It is an argument that parallels Gombrich's ac- 
count of the rise of illusionism in Greek art, as put forth in Art 
and Illusion, and is fundamental to our understanding of the forces 
behind the early trecento artistic revolution. It is, of course, also 
part of the impetus behind the new prominence of monumental 
decoration. 

With great clarity, Hills demonstrates how the techinques of 
mosaic and true fresco increased the artist's sensitivity to pictorial 
light. In the case of Pietro Cavallini in S. Maria in Trastevere, 
the mosaic technique made drawing over a uniform color im- 
possible. Earlier medieval mosaics, on the other hand, offered 
little guidance in creating the illusion of three-dimensional form 
and of directed light. Cavallini responded to the challenge of his 
task by eliminating linear highlights, broadening illuminated 
planes, and carefully controlling tonal jumps: all to achieve the 
effect of directional illumination. Both his means and his results 
would influence fresco. True fresco, as employed by Giotto, led 
to the replacement of superimposed lights and darks (a system 
common to dugento panel paintings) with modeling from below, 
a method in which differentiations in the underpaint influence the 
modeling of subsequently applied colors. In combination with the 
layered application of colors in precisely controlled gradations, 
the new technique resulted in a modeling that was smoother and 
more continuous, indicative of directional lighting. The discus- 
sion of fresco also contains provocative thoughts on the concep- 
tual implications of the sinopie technique, as opposed to the use 
of incisions in panel painting. 

The author stresses the new relation between pictorial and am- 
bient light in the late dugento and early trecento, clearly regarding 
it as both a result of the logic of the situation and an impetus 
toward further exploration of illusionistic effects. The complexity 
of this issue will require further investigation. It is clear that a 
short, early period of experimentation was followed by the rise 
of uni-directional lighting. Thus Cavallini lit his mosaics in S. 
Maria ia Trastevere from the left, but in the Last Judgment of S. 
Cecilia, he lit the left side as if from the left, the right side from 
the right. At Assisi, the painters of the Saint Francis Legend lit 
the bulk of the cycle as if from the east. yet the east wall is lit 
from the left and the first bay from the crossing is illuminated as 
if from the west. It is, in fact, with the Arena Chapel that uni- 
directional light becomes a norm. Even there, however, the se- 
lection of the theoretical light source is somewhat arbitrary. 

Of course there are some cases, such as those of the Bardi and 
Peruzzi Chapels in S. Croce, where the fictive lighting is strictly 
controlled by the primary source of actual light, but I suspect that 
in many trecento instances uni-directional lighting from the left 
is largely a convention, designed to assist the narrative flow and 


aid in the creation of consistent relief. 

The problem of observation versus convention becomes yet 
more apparent anc more fascinating when we turn from frescoes 
to altarpieces. Both at the beginning and the end of his book, 
Hills discusses Masacio’s Pisa Madonna, pointing to the extraor- 
dinary implicz-iors of the artist's light. But as that work stood 
on its altar, pesumæly illuminated by altar candles, it retreated 
into a world ef its swn creation. Its perspective was accessible 
only to tae ceEbrant, its light was remote from the conditions of 
actual illamin. tion. Earlier painters had remained highly sensitive 
to this issue, modezating light effects they used or might have 
used in :rescc wher it came to the production of altar panels. 
That is not tc say tat trecento painters entirely failed to exploit 
the potential »f oblique lighting in their altarpieces, but that they 
used it in carefully controlled fashion. Perhaps the point is best 
made in a werk untortunately not discussed by Hills: the reverse 
of Duccio's Maestà There. in the extensive narrative of the Pas- 
sion scenes, the artst used lighting from the left to stress the ori- 
entation of archite-tural surfaces and to give his figures relief, 
but, most of all, te aid the direct onal flow of his narrative. The 
illumination of fig: res is, in fact, much less marked than that of 
the settings: a difference devised not only to preserve the integrity 
of surface but also -o ackrowledge the general illumination of the 
work proviced by altar candles. 

I would rote that this sensitivity to conditions of viewing is 
manifest in . ltarp:»ces cf more traditional subject matter as well. 
The modeling potential cf direczional lighting is often balanced 
agains: the rorta’ lighting of the form during the celebration of 
the liturgy. Thus, in my view, the seemingly conservative nature 
of light in t ecent» altarpieces had good reason and, in an ironic 
way, the trumph of naturalism in quattrocento works such as 
Masaccio's Pisa Madonna was also the victory of a convention. 
The new light created an analogue of experience, but the reality 
depicted hed its ewn time and space. Alberti's picture might liken 
itself to a window but, more often than not, it was a window 
onto anotker wa-ld. 

It wouldîbe wrong te suggest that the broad themes, important 
as they are dom:aete or determine the content of individual chap- 
ters. ndeed, itisthe author's sensitivity to distinctions and, most 
of all, his dose attentier to the visual evidence that give the book 
its resonarce. Thus, in the chapter devoted to Sienese painters, 
Hills expleres haw concern with rendering the visual effects of 
Oriental textiles. of satin, and of plaid, led to effects of radiance 
and shimmer th-ough the attenuation of shadows and the elim- 
ination oFhighlizhts. Paradoxically enough, these effects also en- 
riched th ee-dimensional illusion. Concern with pattern thus 
helped urdermime the conventions of 13th-century modeling. At 
the same cime, artists of Siena learned to use gold in ways that 
imp.ied s»atial -ecession, that turned punchwork into points of 
ligh-, anc upor occasion turned halos from symbolic to actual 
radiance. These observations are highly suggestive, for they point 
to at leas: som: of the reasons why many early Sienese painters 
conceived their images as a reconciliation of the demands of sur- 
face with illusisnistic depth. 

By the same token, the discussion of the Baroncelli Chapel in 
5. Croce. Florence, has important implications. It points to in- 
novatiors by Taddeo Gaddi in the handling of light, color, and 
space, which began to disrupt the pictorial consistency of the 
Giettescue idiom, turned color from mimetic to iconographic 
functior and -nticipated the art of the later trecento. The chapter 
thus focuses aur attention cn the kind of material that, in my 
view, will eventually provide the principal explanation of mid- 
trecento style. 

The book is well written, although the prose is dense and de- 
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mands careful reading. Most unfortunately the publisher has failed 
the author in the quality, and therefore accuracy, of the color 
plates. It is much to be hoped that the problem will be remedied 
in a second edition. 

At a time when art historians debate the purpose of their task, 
it is encouraging to encounter a book that is at once so thought- 
provoking and so firmly based in the study of works of art, a 
book that reveals how much profit is derived from reexamining 
what we often regard as familiar, and a book that opens new 
avenues of exploration. The Light of Early Italian Painting not 
only sharpens our attention and enlarges our understanding, but 
also raises broad issues about the meaning of images for artist 
and public alike. Undoubtedly, it will have a major impact 
on early Italian studies; it is also a book that should be read by 
anyone interested in the artistic process and the means of mi- 
metic art. 

HAYDEN B.J. MAGINNIS 
McMaster University 
Hamilton, Ont., L8S 4M2 


J. BRUYN, B. HAAK, S.H. LEVIE, P.J.J. VAN THIEL, E. VAN DE WET- 
ERING, with the collaboration of L. Peese Binkhorst- 
Hoffscholte, Stichting Foundation, Rembrandt Research 
Project, A Corpus of Rembrandt Paintings, 1, 1625-1631, 
trans. D. Cook-Radmore, The Hague, Boston, London, 
Martinus Nijhoff Publishers, 1982.! 


It is difficult to think of a recent, large-scale art-historical project 
that has provoked as much comment, both positive and negative, 
before even a single word was published than the one undertaken 
by the "Stichting Foundation Rembrandt Research Project? — 
popularly known as the Rembrandt project — the first volume 
of whose findings, on Rembrandt's Leiden years, is here under 
review. Those present at the symposium held in conjunction with 
the exhibition in Chicago of 1969, "Rembranct: 300 Years of His 
Art," will recall the acrimonious exchanges that took place when 
J. Bruyn of the University of Amsterdam announced that a team- 
staffed Rembrandt project had been formed the previous year. 
Nearly twenty years have passed, but time has not sweetened the 
acerbity of many of the comments about the Rembrandt project, 
both before and after the publication of the first two volumes. 
Certainly, American popular art periodicals and the daily press 
have exhibited a continuing if somewhat morbid fascination with 
the activities of the Amsterdam-based Rembrandt committee. Un- 
fortunately, an important part of this interest has been to chron- 
icle, Dow-Jones-like, the fate of various Rembrandt paintings in 
American museums that have been either rejected or in some man- 
ner downgraded by the Dutch experts. Although some of this kind 
of art journalism can be seen as a response to the precipitous rise 
in art auction prices, much of it must be categorized as conven- 
tional expert- and museum-bashing. When a reporter recently in- 
terviewed this reviewer, for example, he tried, unsuccessfully, to 
badger me into stating that pictures in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art rejected by the Rembrandt project were either "fakes" or 
“forgeries.” 

For their part, American museums have frequently appeared 


! J.G. van Gelder and J.A. Emmens, both members of the original project 
and both of the University of Utrecht, died before the preparation of the 
first volume. 


* The Dutch word stichting means “foundation,” but the Dutch and En- 
glish words appear together in this manner on tae title page. 
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quite unprepared for the purified new vision of Rembrandt's 
painted oeuvre that the project has begun to publish, and their 
public responses in an unusually open "closed" forum held during 
the 1987 College Art Association meeting in Boston — at least as 
reported by the New York Times — appear more a disorganized 
rear-guard action than a carefully considered scholarly reply. This 
is surprising since many American museums — although, ad- 
mittedly, not all — had already begun to reevaluate their Rem- 
brandt collections after Horst Gerson's heroic and single-handed 
exercise in removing what he considered to be the most obvious 
misattributions from his revised, 1969 edition of Bredius's classic 
catalogue of Rembrandt paintings.? Although Gerson's revision 
of Rembrandt's painted production was also the focus of some 
barbed comment during the Chicago symposium of 1969, the ma- 
jor target was the newly announced Rembrandt Research Project, 
whose unorthodox, committee-based methodology and stated in- 
tention to make greater use of new technological means were seen 
as threatening to alter fundamentally the scholarly method by 
which one approached the great Dutch artist's work. Gerson's 
publication — severe as it was for 1969 — had at least remained 
methodologically conservative in its dependence upon tracitional 
connoisseurship. Furthermore, the editorial structure of Gerson's 
revised Bredius catalogue did not allow for any basic resnaping 
of our essential image of either Rembrandt the artist or Rembrandt 
the man. Given the sense of uncertainty that the activity of the 
Rembrandt project has created with regard to problems of au- 
thenticity — a product as much of its pace as its actual publi- 
cations — it is not surprising to find that recent revisionist views 
of Rembrandt, such as Gary Schwartz's,' have focused on bi- 
ography. Thus, given Schwartz's basic revisionist premise, we are 
presented with a critical interpretation of the artist's character and 
personality, while this same author remains permissive about ac- 
cepting works when they appear to support a new thesis end is 
surprisingly willful about questions of date and documentation. 
There is, however, a bright side to this. If revisionist tendencies 
in biography prevail, as they are certain to while the Rembrandt 
project continues to monopolize the area of attribution, they may 
succeed in at last putting to rest the most romantic of the Rem- 
brandt myths, including the ones fostered by Hendrick Willem 
van Loon's novelized life of the artist, which was popularized by 
the Alexander Korda and Charles Laughton film of 1937, with its 
marvelous but completely fictionalized depiction of the rejection 
of The Night Watch. 

Museums, of course, regard it a thankless task to pare old- 
favorite Rembrandts no longer accepted by scholars from their 
collections. Nevertheless, some have attempted to keep pace: one 
thinks, for example, of the recent publication by the Gemälde- 
galerie of West Berlin on its famous but long-fallen Man in a 
Golden Helmet, which anticipates the Rembrandt team's find- 
ings.5 The Mauritshuis of The Hague, moreover, mounted its own 
mini-Rembrandt project, headed by A.B. de Vries, and published 
its own conclusions. (Presumably, the Rijksmuseum of Amster- 
dam, home base of two members of the Rembrandt project, S.H. 
Levie, the museum’s director general, and P.J.J. van Thiel, curator 


3 H. Gerson, The Complete Edition of the Paintings: Rembrandt, by Abra- 
ham Bredius, London, 1969. 


4 G. Schwartz, Rembrandt, His Life, His Paintings, New York, 1985. 


5 J. Kelch, ed., Bilder im Blickpunkt: Der Mann mit dem Goldhelm, Ber- 
lin, Gemäldegalerie Staatliche Museen Preussischer Kulturbesitz Berlin, 
1986. 
6 A B. de Vries et al., Rembrandt in the Mauritshuis, Alphen aan de Riin, 
1978. 


of Ole Master paintings, considered it redundant to deal with its 
extensive Rembrandt collection outside of the project.) Thus both 
the announcement of the Rembrandt project and the publication 
of the first volumes have served at least to stir if not to goad those 
still reluctant sectors of the museum world into some semblance 
of self-evaluation. 

Certainly there was little reason for any museum, or for that 
matter any scholar with even a passing interest in Rembrandt, to 
be caught off guard by any specific finding of the Rembrandt 
project. The exemplary desire of the Amsterdam committee to 
investigate anew and firsthand the physical aspects of every Rem- 
brandt »ainting in the light of the latest scientific techniques has 
required extraordinary cooperation on the part of owners, both 
public and private, of the master's works, and, in return, the Rem- 
branct project has been unusually free in sharing its findings, in 
some cases apparently even before they have been fully shaped 
and approved by the committee for final publication. This last 
trait, while understandable, has not been without problems, and 
it has sometimes become difficult in specific cases to separate the 
individual opinions of members of the project from the "official" 
or group opinion of the Rembrandt team as an entity. For ex- 
ample. J. Bruyn's stated rejection of Rembrandt's authorship of 
The “Paish” Rider, in the Frick Collection, New York, with a 
reattribution to Willem Drost,” appears not to have been com- 
pletely accepted — or at least not as yet — by the entire Rem- 
brandt project, and we must wait, quite a number of years given 
the present pace, for the publication of the appropriate volume 
for the official project verdict on this famous and enigmatic can- 
vas. That an important and popular Rembrandt painting has been 
relegated to a new kind of scholarly limbo while the Amsterdam 
experts prepare to deliberate its final fate has certainly not helped 
to make the Rembrandt project — or its individual members — 
popular. l only raise this question concerning individual versus 
team orinion because it seems to be one of the central difficulties 
of a group project, one, moreover, that appears capable of un- 
derminiag important aspects of the group-centered methodology 
of this new kind of scholarly endeavor. The problem is indeed 
accentuated with the Rembrandt project by the amount of time 
that has passed since it was first announced. Interestingly, it is 
the new art-historical methodology that has apparently helped 
provoke the negative tone of the popular responses to the first 
Rembraadt project volumes, although journalists, naturally 
enough, have little that is useful to say on this point. The scholarly 
community, on the other hand, despite its reaction in 1969, has 
been — at least in print — unusually docile on what should be 
seen as a central methodological issue.? 

Two members of the Rembrandt team, J. Bruyn, now Professor 
Emeritus of Art History, and E. van de Wetering, recently ap- 
pointed as Eruyn’s successor at the University of Amsterdam, have 
emerged as the most vocal public spokesmen for the Rembrandt 
project and have taken it upon themselves — very effectively, one 
should note — to explain and defend not only their findings on 
individua. pictures but the broader aspects of their methodology 
to the art-historical and museum community at large. Anyone 


7 S. Hochfield, "Rembrandt: The Unvarnished Truth?,” Art News, xxxiv, 
1987, 109. Although Van de Wetering apparently concurs, at least to judge 
by a lecture given last year at the Frick Collection, the other members of 
the committee have not publicly voiced an opinion. 

8 For an exception, see M. K. Talley, "An Anatomical Lesson. Some Prin- 
ciples of Connoisseurship and the Rembrandt Research Project," Art Re- 
search News, Fall 1984, 8-10. 


who has b2en present at one of these explanatory sessions cannot 
have failed to b» impressed by the candor, knowledge, anc — yes 
— fervor, of these twc extremely articulate scholars. And therein 
lies the most troubling aspect of the method of the entire Rem- 
brandt project for ths reviewer, and the element that in recent 
years appears to have provoked the most heat but the least writ- 
ing: the exact nature »f this new art-historical creation, with five 
heads and ten eyes, which, for lack of an adequate term, I shall 
oxymoronically describe as “committee connoisseurship " Oxy- 
moronica ly in tha: — for better or for worse — connoisseurship 
has in the pas: alwavs been associated with the highly trained 
sensibilities of one inc vidual whose close personal experience with 
the production-of an artist or school allowed him or her to make 
what may seem te Me uninitiated a purely intuitive judgment 
concerning questions of attribution, authenticity, quality, and 
date. These supreme! individual efforts are necessarily ca led into 
question wher they are modified by committee procecure, no 
matter how o»en or democratic the working structure of that 
committee may be. The situation is most in danger of becoming 
corrupted not when Mere is total agreement about a specific work 
of art but in taose d fficult borderline cases when opinion is di- 
vided. How tkese situations are ultimately resolved has, it seems 
to me, little todo wih either traditional connoisseurship or even 
art history, ard therein lies the core of the problem. 

It is extraordinary to report that in only a very few instances, 
two to be exact in Valume One, is a minority opinion on a picture 
voiced: Van d» Wete-ing believes that in the case of the majority- 
rejected Bust af an Cd Man Wearing a Cross, No. C26, in Kassel, 
there are "insufficient grounds for definite rejection [of] the at- 
tributior to Rembrandt” (p. 601); and about No. A22, the Self- 
Portrait (MOA Museum, Japan), Van de Wetering expresses res- 
ervations abeut the picture being autograph (p. 235). Perhaps 
Dutch academic committees are more agreeable and less conten- 
tious than their American counterparts, but I find it difficult to 
believe that there were only two cases of a minority point of view, 
both held by the seme individual, among the many extremely 
difficult Rembrandt and Rembrandt school pictures examined and 
catalogued ir the farst volume. Certainly, the language used in 
the entries for a greup of four “A” category pictures said to be 
“attribu-ed” to Rembrandt (Nos. A16, A20, A22, and A40) sug- 
gest that this was nat the case. Oddly, the specific method utilized 
by the Rembrandt project — of having various permutations of 
two member teams officially visit and examine an assigned work 
and report oa it to the rest of the committee — seems to place 
the decisive numbers in the hands of the three project members 
who have not “officially” examined the painting under optimum 
conditions rather than with those who have. True, in some cases 
pictures were revisced by an individual member or even by two 
(for example. as reported for Nos. A15 and B4), but there is no 
clear pattern of reexamination except perhaps for that of oppor- 
tunity or availability. 

It is rot within my competence to analyze and report upon the 
arcane mysteries of the psychodynamics of small groups and com- 
mittees — which is the task of the social scientist — but merely 
to call attention soa problematic new situation raised by the pub- 
lication of the first volume of the Rembrandt project. Granted, 
Bruyn opens Volume One with a long and unusually frank dis- 
cussion of the team’s working methods, which does cal: attention 
to some of these difficulties. Nevertheless, his essay serves more 
to disarm the reader than to answer what are perhaps unan- 
swerable questionsabout the complex interactions that take place 
between the-differcat members of the Rembrandt Research Project 
both during the primary, on-site investigations and the secondary, 
scholarly deliberat ons of the entire committee. Clear y, neutral 
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observations concerning these deliberations are impossible for an 
active member to present, no matter how candid he may wish to 
be. Thus, although I obviously dislike the term "committee con- 
noisseurship" and would normally reject it as an awkward hybrid, 
it does serve to focus attention on the nagging methodological 
issue — no less hybrid than the phrase itself — raised by the first 
volume of the Rembrandt project, one that cannot but color all 
the subsequent volumes of the series. 

Furthermore, if I am correct, and I can find no reason to alter 
my judgment in the face of the contents of the more recently pub- 
lished second volume, this fundamentally flawed basis has the 
capability of distorting the subsequent findings of the project. 
This is not to indicate that I am specifically at odds with most, 
or even a great many, of the conclusions of the Rembrandt team 
concerning individual pictures in Volume One, but merely to as- 
sert most strongly that when it comes to connoisseurship — on 
Rembrandt or whomever — five pairs of eyes are not necessarily 
better than one pair when they are harnessed to the will of a 
committee. Indeed, having also read the second volume, where 
I have serious questions about rejected pictures, | am concerned 
that this group approach to connoisseurship — like some small 
but critical error in navigation made at the beginning of a long 
voyage — may continue to widen throughout the life of the proj- 
ect and eventually present us with a strange or perhaps even a 
foreign Rembrandt. 

Unfortunately, there is some evidence that this has already be- 
gun to happen in the second volume, where it has become much 
clearer, for reasons that are difficult to analyze, that Rembrandt's 
art has been forced to answer to new standards of authenticity, 
which I believe are far more stringent than those previously ap- 
plied to any other artist's oeuvre. For example, when compared 
with the criteria presently being applied to Peter Paul Rubens in 
the Corpus Rubenianum Ludwig Burchard, the only generally 
comparable series dealing with one artist's production (one, how- 
ever, authored by an individual rather than a committee), it is 
apparent that Rembrandt is being held by the Amsterdam project 
to standards of authenticity that are considerably higher than those 
currently being utilized for Rubens. The situation is unique and 
it is reasonable to inquire as to how or why this has happened. 
One possible answer is that, after having taken nearly twenty 
years to complete the first two volumes, the terrible psychological 
pressures to produce a pure and new vision of Rembrandt's painted 
production, in order to justify the enormous expenditure of time, 
money, and effort, have triumphed over a more conservative or 
moderate scholarly point of view. I have no doubt that the au- 
thors realize that, like modern forgeries of certain Old Master 
pictures, the most sensitive and careful of monographic studies 
and oeuvre catalogues are only completely acceptable for about 
a generation before they fall victim to what might be termed the 
art-historical generation gap, but I find there is the hint of an 
attitude — never quite voiced but there nevertheless — that Rem- 
brandt may be an exception. Every generation, | submit, must 
create anew the Rembrandt it wishes to believe in, despite what 
reason — or, apparently, the facts — tell us. Thus Rembrandt the 
careerist is waiting somewhere in the wings to claim his fifteen 
minutes of art-historical fame. Meanwhile, as revisionist views of 
Rembrandt proliferate, as they seem bound to do, will they also 
create new pressures for the Rembrandt project and thus influence 
in as yet unknown ways the nature of their conclusions? In this 
context, it is worth calling attention to the fact that Volume Two 
already includes a "Corrigenda and Addenda to Volume I," which 
removes two more pictures from the prime or “A” category: No. 
A23, the Bust of a Young Man, in Cleveland, where the name of 
Isack Jouderville is suggested (11, p. 838), and No. A32, the Bust 
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of an Old Woman, in Windsor Castle, where an attribution to 
Jan Lievens is put forth (11, pp. 839-940): while only one new 
authentic work is added, No. A40a, Bust of an Old Man with 
Cap and Gold Chain (11, pp. 840-846), further reducing the num- 
ber of completely acceptable works in Volume One from forty- 
two to forty-one. 

One particularly troublesome adjunct to the stringent new stan- 
dards of authenticity being applied to Rembrandt by the com- 
mittee is to be found in the reconstruction of the artist's earliest 
chronology. Individual paintings from the "A" category Fave been 
fitted precisely into an unusually tight developmental program 
through which one is, presumably, expected to see the master's 
inevitable march towards maturity and greatness. To this end, 
individual works have been arrayed in a single-line chronology 
and dated with incredible precision into parts of even a single 
year. While it is true that most oeuvre catalogues do superimpose 
the sense of a linear development on their subjects, the present 
volume places Rembrandt's earliest paintings into an unbelievable 
lock-step progression, in which individual works are directly de- 
pendant upon their predecessor and anticipate their successor. The 
decision to organize the Rembrandt project volumes completely 
chronologically rather than like Bredius, where works were 
grouped first by subject and only then chronologically, helped to 
create this situation. 

Despite the complexity of Rembrandt's total artistic develop- 
ment, the probability of the artist working on several — or even 
many — paintings at the same time is rarely considered by the 
committee. Furthermore, one should consider the possibility that 
different subjects may call for somewhat different formal and 
technical solutions. In most cases where the date provided is 
bracketed, such as 1630-31, it indicates uncertainty on the part 
of the team as to a more precise placement rather than scme rev- 
elation about the length of time Rembrandt may have worked on 
a certain painting. Certainly the X-rays of No. A15, Judas, Re- 
pentant, Returning the Pieces of Silver, which reveal numerous 
important changes throughout the panel, suggest that Rerabrandt 
must have struggled with the composition over a relatively long 
period of time before he completed it in 1629. Furthermore, by 
accepting this chronological scheme, we are also being asked to 
accept that Rembrandt never had a bad day or, even more as- 
tonishingly, an exceptionally inspired one when he boldly leap- 
frogged over his rather pedestrian development — pedestrian at 
least as it is presented in this volume. To cite but two examples 
of this chronological proclivity: "It seems natural to assume that 
No. AS [The Baptism of the Eunuch] represents an early stage of 
work in the year 1626, while the Amsterdam Tobit and Anna [No. 
A3] with its succinct modelling and sophisticated color-scheme 
must come from late in the year" (p. 101). Later, in the entry for 
No. A7, the 1626 Musical Allegory, in Amsterdam, we are told 
that "it seems logical to date No. A7 not too late on in the year, 
after the Baptism of the Eunuch but well before the Tobit and 
Anna” (p. 118). 

Few would deny that Rembrandt does indeed learn and grow 
during the period of his early Leiden production. That this process 
of growth and artistic maturation occurred according to some 
precise progression, natural order, or logic, however, seems much 
too rational and, if I may say so, too high-minded. I fear that 
perhaps too much of an orderly structure has been superimposed 
upon the very disorderly business of artistic creation. An obvious 
adjunct to this tight chronological structure is the fact that pic- 
tures that do not fit completely, neatly, or easily into the frame- 
work constructed by the Rembrandt project, works such as the 
Man in a Gorget and Plumed Cap, No. B4, in the Getty, tend to 
be questioned, shunted aside, or worse. 


Despite the trappings of modern technology — X-rays, den- 
drochronology, paint samples, etc. — the promise of the an- 
nouacement of 1969 has not been fulfilled, and state-of-the-art is 
harcly the term applicable to the first Rembrandt project volume. 
It is aot that these scientific and technical elements are not present, 
but t is the manner in which they are presented that raises ques- 
tions. Indeed, if one omits the word "committee" from "com- 
mittze connoisseurship," the tools used to authenticate Rem- 
brandt works in this volume are no different from those found 
in other up-to-date oeuvre catalogues dealing with Old Master 
pain-ings, although it is clear that the semi-official status of the 
Remorandt Research Project has brought a level of cooperation 
upor. which the independent scholar can only look with envy. 
Nevertheless, the authors note, apparently with some surprise, 
that in only one case did new technical evidence, namely X-rays 
of The Artist in Oriental Costume, with a Poodle at His Feet (No. 
A40; Petit Palais, Paris), require a change from their previously 
held opinion of the painting being not by Rembrandt. Does this 
isolated but significant situation indicate something about the use 
of technical evidence in relation to committee connoisseurship? 
This changing of minds also raises questions about how one makes 
use o: hard scientific evidence that does not conclusively remove 
a work from the necessary place or time but produces other cat- 
egories of concrete discovery. In the case of the Petit Palais pic- 
ture, a convoluted logic has taken over in an attempt to explain 
the new circumstances (for example, the X-rays reveal that the 
poodle was added later) or other facts (a copy without the poodle), 
whick now require the picture to be authentic even though earlier 
it hac been found wanting by the eye. Nevertheless, despite the 
attempt to convince themselves of the authenticity of No. A40 
throuzh the technology and logic, the “summarized opinion" (p. 
373) is strangely unconvincing, perhaps because the committee 
itself, despite the revelations of technology, was still not com- 
pletely convinced. Furthermore, The Artist in Oriental Costume, 
with a Poodle at His Feet is the only Rembrandt "self-portrait" 
in the first volume not provided with that usual identifying des- 
ignation, in addition to being one of only four “A” category pic- 
tures that are said to be "attributed to Rembrandt" and then, in 
this cese, only "after lengthy consideration." The other three "at- 
tributed” works are No. A16, The Supper at Emmaus, where the 
full ertry is completely positive with regard to Rembrandt's au- 
thorsFip; No. A20, Self-Portrait, where the work is attributed to 
the master only "after some hesitation"; and No. A22, the very 
questionable Self-Portrait in a Cap, with the Mouth Open, in the 
MOA Museum, subject of one of the two minority opinions. Thus 
it is nct merely the specific problem of how the project makes use 
of new technical evidence with regard to the Rembrandt in the 
Petit Falais, but also the extremely awkward manner of the pic- 
ture's presentation that raises doubts. In other cases, however, 
technical evidence appears merely as an adjunct to the primary 
means oí discovery, committee connoisseurship proper: some- 
thing useful in supporting decisions once they have been made, 
but hardly a significant tool by which an attribution is conclu- 
sively affirmed or denied. 

It is doubtful, given our present state of knowledge, that purely 
technical evidence derived from a painting will ever allow the art 
historian to make a positive attribution entirely on the basis of 
scientific data, although new findings on supports have helped in 
narrowing the geographic locale of specific paintings. Demon- 
strating that two panels were made from the wood of the same 
tree or -hat two pieces of canvas came from the same bolt of linen 
is, after all, not quite the same thing as proving that Rembrandt 
actually painted the works they support. For example, in the ex- 
tremely odd situation of No. A27, An Old Woman at Prayer, in 


Salzburg, which is painted on a very unusual gold-grounded cop- 
per plate, measuring 15.5 x 12.2cm, the two other works executed 
on similarly gold-grounded copper plates, of approximately the 
same size, Nes. B5 (15 x 12.2cm) and B6 (15.4 x 12.2cm), are 
placed in the difficult "B" category, which is headed: “Paintings 
Rembrandt's authorship of which cannot be positively either ac- 
cepted or rejected.’ Thus, although common sense tells us that 
Rembrandt would not have allowed a student or apprentice to 
paint upon such an expensive and experimental grounc, B5 and 
B6 are still downgraded to the lesser category. Is it not likely that 
new and unusual ratesials would call for a more experimental 
and thus different mode of execution? Once again the entry pro- 
vides no help. and we are left to ponder these problems on our 
own. The lack of eorrelation found among groups of physically 
related panels is equally confusing and inconclusive: the wood 
used for another “3” category picture, the Bust of an Old Man 
in a Cap, No. B7, ^ the Mauritshuis, is found also in the panels 
of the Hamburg Simeon in the Temple, No. A12, and the Berlin 
Minerva, No. A38. Other difficult variations also are to be found, 
suggesting that the situation concerning supports and grounds in 
Rembrandt's Leider atelieris much more complex than one would 
have though . 

As noted above, -he most difficult and diverse category created 
by the Rembrandt project is the uncertain "B" group, with just 
seven works. It cantains pictures as different in character and 
quality as those almedy mentioned in the Getty (No. B4) and the 
Mauritshuis (No. 579, as well as the three panels of three of the 
five senses: No. BE, Three Singers (Hearing); No. B2, The Op- 
eration (Touch); aad No. B3, The Spectacles-Pedlar (Sight). De- 
spite the even-hanced discussion of the pictures depicting the sen- 
ses, it is verydifficz lt to accept these extremely unattractive works 
as being possibly made by Rembrandt during 1624-25. While the 
logic of the argument presented is certainly interesting, the neg- 
ative evidence of “he eye is to me much more persuasive. The 
analysis of the Mauritshuis painting, Bust of an Old Man ina 
Cap, is even more unconvincing, since the wood used for the 
panel obvicusly stuates this work firmly within Rembrandt's 
workshop, thus n=gating much of what is said about the lack of 
substantial correlation to Rembrandt's manner of rendering cer- 
tain details, the use of color, and the brushwork. 

Obviouslra des reto supersede earlier scholarship lurks behind 
any major new catalogue of an artist as well studied as Rem- 
brandt, anc the fst volume of the Rembrandt project is no ex- 
ception. Thes desire is particularly transparent to anyone taking 
the trouble to reac through large portions of the book at a single 
sitting — something I would not ordinarily suggest with a volume 
of this sort. Ther is a disturbing tendency casually to reject al- 
ready published points of view about individual paintings in favor 
of what car onlybe termed more obscure possibilities. Thus, de- 
spite the number of extremely similar formal prototypes for the 
main group:ng oí Rembrandt's Baalam and the Ass (No. A2), of 
1626, protctypes ranging from Dirck Vellert to Pieter Lastman, 
the pose of the ass is said to have been ultimately derived from 
a fallen horse on a Roman sarcophagus for which there was no 
graphic reproduction available until 1651. Furthermore, the pos- 
sibility thatRemt-andt knew and utilized various aspects of Adam 
Elsheimer's Stonimg of Saint Stephen, now in Edinburgh, for his 
own painting of 1625 of the same subject (No. Al, in Lyon) — 
first suggested by Jost’ and supported by Andrews, is completely 


? I. Jost, "A Newly Discevered Painting by Adam Elsheimer." Burlington 
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dismissed, despite the fact that Rembrandt borrowed the idea of 
the stone-thrower with both his hands above his head from Els- 
heimer who, in turn, was paraphrasing an antique sculpture of 
Marsyas with his bound hands above him. Additionally, the sharp 
diagonal division of light and dark in the Lyon picture and the 
fact that Rembrandt later used a stone-thrower even closer to the 
Elsheimer for his etched Stoning of Saint Stephen (B. 97), would 
also appear to support the view that Rembrandt had indeed known 
and utilized the Elsheimer composition. 

In a related context, it is worth noting that it has long been 
recognized that No. A16, The Supper at Emmaus, also quotes 
Elsheimer, in this case the Philemon and Baucis, in Dresden, which 
Rembrandt must have known through Goudt's engraving of 1612. 
It is difficult to understand why the name of Caravaggio has been 
inserted into the discussion as a direct influence on Rembrandt's 
use of light in the Emmaus. It is more likely that this concretizing 
of the mystical light into artificial illumination around the upper 
body of Christ derives from such Utrecht painters as Honthorst 
or Terbrugghen. Indeed, it is a typically Northern Caravaggesque 
device, whereas Caravaggio himself used an artificial light in only 
one painting, The Seven Works of Mercy, in Naples, and then 
only as a secondary motif. Similarly, the positioning of the Apos- 
tle at Christ's feet seems a calculated compositional device to pre- 
serve the majestic pose borrowed from Elsheimer's figure of Ju- 
piter. To imply that Rembrandt's manner of depicting the soles 
of this kneeling Apostle's feet also derives directly from Cara- 
vaggio's example again overlooks Baburen's and Terbrugghen's 
frequent use of this typically Utrecht Caravaggesque motif, which 
of course does ultimately descend from Caravaggio. Additional 
support for Rembrandt's specific interest in the regal pose of Ju- 
piter in the Elsheimer may be found in his later utilization of an 
extremely similar pose, although now fully turned towards the 
viewer, for his Self-Portrait of 1658 (Bredius 50), in the Frick Col- 
lection. It is this unusual conception of pose that contributes to 
the majestic quality frequently noted in discussions of the Frick 
painting. Furthermore, this observation helps to confirm Van de 
Wetering's revelation that, since the canvas of the Frick painting 
is from the same bolt as the unfinished Juno (Bredius 639), the 
two were probably conceived of as pendants. Significantly, the 
Frick picture was executed in the same year that Rembrandt again 
turned his attention to the same Elsheimer composition, although 
this time he painted the same subject: a Philemon and Baucis (Bre- 
dius 481), in the National Gallery, Washington, which he imbued 
with all the solemnity of a Supper at Emmaus. The impact this 
desire to supersede has on the project's view of Rembrandt's de- 
velopment is subtly to isolate the young Leiden master from some 
of the usually cited sources of his early style and thus to make 
him appear even more idiosyncratic and independent. 

Since there remains some doubt as to its true subject, Rem- 
brandt's Leiden panel of 1626, No. A6, is properly entitled Roman 
History by the Rembrandt project. Once again the entry dismisses 
all previously presented iconographic possibilities while noting 
the similarity of the composition to one in the framework of an 
engraved portrait from 1634 of Wladislaus IV as an exemplum of 
clementia (p. 112). Thus an important opportunity is lost to sort 
out a complex situation with regard not only to the subject matter 
of an important and ambitious early painting but also with regard 
to its thematic relationship to the Stoning of Saint Stephen of 1625 
(No. A1), in Lyon, Rembrandt's earliest dated picture. Now, it is 
understandable that the authors did not want to fall victim to too 
much speculation, but after all these many years of studying Rem- 
brandt, certainly some helpful opinion could have been suggested 
that might have shed some new light upon this enigmatic picture. 
Significantly, while the Rembrandt project as a group entity re- 
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frained from dealing with this matter, Bruyn has independently 
published his own interpretation of the Leiden picture as The 
Magnanimity of Alexander.“ Bruyn's separate publication once 
more raises questions about the relationship of the individual 
members of the team to the aims of the Rembrandt project as a 
scholarly entity. 

Despite the tone of some of the above comments, they should 
still make clear that the Stichting Foundation Rembrandt Research 
Project has produced the most important and useful study on 
Rembrandt's early paintings presently available. No matter how 
one feels about the exclusion or inclusion of individual pictures, 
from now on scholars will have to approach all of Rembrandt's 
artistic production, including prints and drawings, in a new and 
different manner in which no attribution can be taken for granted. 
Exactly how this will affect future Rembrandt scholarship cannot 
be judged until all the volumes of the project are completed, but 
it is already plain from this first volume that the great Dutch 
master will never again look the same as he did in the days of 
Hofstede de Groot, Bredius, and even Gerson. 

In conclusion, at least a word on the translation is called for. 
Obviously, unambiguous clarity and scholarly precision have been 
the primary aim, and in this aspect Volume One has been emi- 
nently successful. The impact of the English prose, however, when 
one reads the book for anything other than bits and pieces of 
information, is very nearly as stiff as that other weighty Rem- 
brandt monument, the one that stands on a pedestal in Amster- 
dam's Rembrandt Square. This problem should not be placed en- 
tirely at the feet of the translator for, in the preface, we were 
clearly warned that "in our catalogue entries the reader will find 
no poetry" (pp. xv-xvi); unfortunately this promise has been kept 
most scrupulously. 

LEONARD J. SLATKES 
Queens College of the City University of New York 
Flushing, New York 11367 
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Criticized as “constipated” (Zola), “gloomy, sometimes inatten- 
tive in a sinister, perfidious fashion” (Valéry), and having a “bad 
character” (Caillebotte), but praised nonetheless for his “pretty 
talent" (Zola), Edgar Degas remains today as inscrutable and con- 
tradictory as he appeared to his friends. Thanks to a remarkable 
series of recent biographies and catalogues,! we now know more 
than ever about his working practices and the vagaries of his fam- 
ily life and fortune. But somehow the meanings of his works — 
for both his century and ours — have remained clouded, unre- 
solved by the psycho-biographical speculations and forma! com- 
parisons that mark the Degas literature. What is lacking is 2 sense 
of how this creative individual was defined by (or in conflict with) 
his class, gender, occupation, and the social, political, and eco- 
nomic conditions of his time. Equally absent is an understanding 
of how our vision of Degas has been shaped by a centurv-long 
heroicization of Impressionist painting that fuels, and is in turn 
encouraged by, the art market and the museum and publishing 
establishments. 

Eunice Lipton's book is a welcome attempt to place Degas's 
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images within the larger context of "art, life and politics" in the 
Thirc Republic. Her goal, as she states in her introduction, is "to 
unravel how works of art function ideologically”; her method, 
as demonstrated in the four chapters that form the book's core, 
is essenzially iconographical. Although this approach is rather 
conventional (particularly in the light of the "new art history," 
which has applied the techniques of linguistics, structuralism, and 
sociology to the analysis of visual artifacts), it is still radical in 
the face of continuing denials that Degas's works have anything 
to do with social and economic transformations. Fo: example, 
Denys Sutton, in a luxuriously illustrated Rizzoli monograph of 
1986, charged that "too much, therefore, may be made of Degas's 
subject matter and its implications, and thus Aldous Huxley was 
probably correct in declaring that some artists need as inspiration 
Ovid and the Nicene Creed but that all Degas required was a tin 
tub and a woman's bubs.”” Considered in the light of such sexist 
and simplistic statements, Lipton's aggressive assertions that her 
book is partisan, "not cool" or objective, beccme more 
comprehensible. 

Lipton's essential thesis is that Degas's works reflect a longing 
for the past, with its aristocratic values and clearly defined social 
classes, and, simultaneously, a rejection of that past in favor of 
the chaotic excitement of contemporary life. At times, this an- 
tithesis between past and present sounds like a rehash of the cen- 
turies-old debate between the Ancients and the Moderns (as var- 
iously embodied in forced oppositions between Poussin and 
Rubens, Ingres and Delacroix), which has been newly svnthesized 
into the person of Degas. Furthermore, Lipton argues that the 
ambivalence about contemporary life that Degas experienced par- 
alleled that of his epoch, in which "tradition and modernity, the 
values of the preindustrial and postindustrial world, collided 
daily" (p. 4). For Lipton, urban life during the Third Republic was 
unstable, uneasy, with a breakdown in human communication 
and a 3rewing commodification of interpersonal exchanges. De- 
gas's paintings "are about exactly that ambivalence and, because 
they are, they both uphold and criticize contemporary habits and 
values” (p. 16). 

In an effort to clarify the ways that Degas's works both sup- 
ported and critiqued contemporary values, Lipton turns in her 
introduction to comparisons with other Impressionist painters. 
Choosing arbitrarily from the oeuvres of Monet, Renoir, Manet, 
and Cassatt, Lipton reveals her preference for works by Manet 
and Czssatt, which she interprets as critical of the bourgeoisie of 
the Th.rd Republic, as opposed to those by Monet and Renoir, 
which seem to celebrate (and thereby condone) its conspicuous 
consumpzion and leisure activities. Monet's Boats and Regatta at 
Argentzuil (1874) is described as a tame river scene that ignores 
suburban industrial growth and the concomitant "distress" of 
bourgeois life. Similarly, Renoir's Luncheon of the Boating Party, 
with its chatting and flirting groups of young Parisians reliving 
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1988. 
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the féte champétre, denies the growing autonomy of the working 
woman. In contrast Mane''s In the Greenhouse portrays a break- 
down of communication between the sexes and, therefore, ques- 
tions both the ccneept of a couple and their normalized artistic 
depiction. 

The dangers in reading an artist's attitude toward his or her 
subject matter and "real life" events from a single pairting are 
immediately apparnt, and they ultimately undermine Lipton's 
enterprise. Even eisregarding the problems of chronological 
change in an artis-'schoice of subjects and inconsistencies :n works 
produced close ir tame (for example, in several Argentetil paint- 
ings Monet does indude smokestacks, railroad bridges, and other 
evidence of suburban industrialization, as Paul Tucker aas doc- 
umented), there is the mcre troubling issue of how a painting 
means, how forras and cclors express, symbolize, translate, or 
signify values and emotions. Lipton tends to read pictures as if 
they were documentary film stills mimetically recording “real life," 
and this often rese ts in an insensitivity to the content of style 
itself. Monet's sunr y sailboats still suggest happy weekend out- 
ings to modern viewers, but what is (and was) the non-mimetic 
meaning of those large slabs of white, orange, and cerulean blue 
dragged emphati-ally across the canvas? In her attempt to follow 
a traditional Ma»xcst line, Lipton marches perilously close to the 
classic Soviet position that defines acceptable art as that which 
uses a realistic styl: to depict the hardships of oppressec peoples 
under capitalism e, by contrast, the glories of communal life. 
The Brechtianideathat a revolutionary style can be more effective 
than a revolutionary content in exposing the status quo surfaces 
intermittently in Lipton's chapters, but it is overshadowed by her 
insistent focus on what is being depicted. 

When she does try to aralyze compositional devices as carriers 
of meaning in her «pening chapter on Degas's racing scenes, Lip- 
ton falls even deeper into a reductivist trap. Although she finds 
all of Degas's worle “unsettling,” the racing pictures are “the most 
peculiar and corse-vative of his works." They are conservative 
because of their fmezelike compositions, which have their roots 
in classical sculpture, the French Academy, and the École des 
Beaux-Arts, and bscause ef their focus on men and the world of 
aristocratic privilese. With the exception of a small subgroup in- 
cluding At the Recetrack, in Front of the Tribunes, and False Start, 
which are praised for their disjunctive and surprisingly hetero- 
geneous spatial structure, Lipton dislikes the racing subjects be- 
cause they ignore the social breakdown that she wants to see. 
Degas, she states (p. 72), knew that social stasis didn't really exist, 
and consequently lis construction of unmodulated rows of figures 
denied, rather thar criticized, the world around him. 

The compositioral differences that Lipton sees within the racing 
pictures and betweem them and the rest of Degas’s oeuvre seem 
forced and do not. I think, bear up under closer scrutiny. False 
Start, defined as a painting in a “discontinuous mode,” includes 
repeated horizortais in the fence, stands, and foreground horse. 
Before the Meet ‘1862-80), which is said to lack Degas's usual wit 
and incisiveness and to embody the homogeneity of the frieze 
composition, does not, to my mind, depict anything like a static 
or continuous space. Similarly, Racehorses at Longchamp, a pic- 
ture in which riders are moving toward a left vanishing point, 
can in no way be describec as a frieze. Degas's consistent recycling 


3 There have been numerous attempts to find correlations between artistic 
styles, particularly-realism, and economic and political structures (for ex- 
ample, see the writinzs of Georg Lukács). Whereas this approach is quite 
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a particular configar tion of forms with “conservatism.” Whether she is 
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of preliminary drawings, so that the same rear or side view of a 
horse is inserted or reversed in numerous compositions, and his 
calculated croppings make it difficult to divide his works into 
compositional types. The same technique of recombining a lim- 
ited vocabulary of forms — juxtaposing frontal, profile, and rear 
views of generic figures across an empty picture plane — is also 
used in Degas's other pictures, such as the ballet scenes. 

Even granting that some of Degas's compositions can be de- 
scribed as friezelike, it does not follow that there can be a one- 
to-one correlation between a compositional device and a political 
position. Wólfflin's identification of planarity with the classic calm 
of Renaissance art did not imply that profile figures parallel to 
the picture plane somehow represented an acceptance of the dom- 
inant ideology or a "pleasurable and nostalgic reference to the 
past" (p. 32). Later, in the hands of Neo-Impressionists, whose 
verifiable political leanings are if anything anarchistic, the prev- 
alence of horizontal and vertical lines may well connote an or- 
derly utopian future rather than a monarchical past. Whereas one 
might argue (with Charles Henry) that linear configurations can 
trigger predictable affective moods, one cannot, without numer- 
ous qualifications, link specific forms and types of governments.? 

Lipton proceeds in the same chapter to read the division of 
compositions into unrelated bands of activity as a replication and 
promotion of the "alienation of commodity production," analo- 
gous to the distance between the worker and his or her product. 
This reference to Marx's writings of 1844 on alienation is partic- 
ularly unfortunate, for it not only introduces a concept that has 
been interpreted in multiple ways by Marxian popularizers and 
even in Marx's own later works,* but seems totally inappropriate 
with regard to these paintings. Considering the prevalence of frieze 
compositions in older narrative works ranging from the Bayeux 
tapestry to Trajan's column and Egyptian relief sculpture, one 
could just as easily argue that the development of "deep space," 
or Renaissance perspective, coincided with early capitalism and 
a changing evaluation of human worth based on earned wealth 
and property, rather than inheritance or caste. The point is that 
without a more sustained historical and cross-cultural examina- 
tion of compositional types, one cannot assume that the connec- 
tion "frieze-alienation" is anything more than a projection by the 
author. 

Chapter one also introduces the idea that Degas's most radical 
pictures — the "aberrant" racing views and the majority of his 
female subjects — contain discontinuous spaces in which "fun- 
damental rules of perspective are undermined, as Renaissance pic- 
torial organization is set on its head": "There is a certain halting, 
even lurching quality to the compositions, as directional lines zig- 
zag, forms swell and dwindle unpredictably, and compositional 
holes open up at random." Lipton then launches into a lengthy 
discussion of japonisme, which reveals the racist and imperialist 
attitudes determining Europeans' reactions to Oriental culture. 
The seeming dissymmetry and randomness of Japanese figure 
placement and their alternative mode of spatial construction, she 
maintains, perfectly expressed the disquiet and anxiety felt in 
modern Paris. Thus, the great impact of Japanese aesthetics and 
products on the European avant-garde becomes comprehensible. 

Admittedly, Degas's compositions at first glance are startling 
and innovative and bear similarities to the most radically cropped 


using this term to refer to the preservation of past values or a specific 
conservative party (monarchist? legitimist? Bonapartist?) is unclear. 
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(but not typical) Ukiyo-e prints. However, the nature of his three- 
dimensional spatial construction needs to be reexamined. Far from 
rejecting Renaissance perspective, I think, Degas repeatedly ad- 
heres to it almost to the letter, creating works that are as peculiar 
in their tour-de-force, single-point construction as Piero della 
Francesca's Flagellation. This is clearly visible in those paintings 
in which the vanishing point falls within the picture plane, such 
as In Front of the Tribunes, which Lipton uses as an example of 
an anti-perspectival picture. In this work, the fence, the line of 
umbrellas, and the equine group on the right recede to a vanishing 
point at dead center; the roofline of the stands opens slightly to 
another vanishing point shifted to the right. The ruled orthogo- 
nals that define floorboards, furniture, and architectural bound- 
aries in Degas's pictures are added to establish a "traditional" per- 
spectival space in which the vanishing point (or, in some cases, 
vanishing area) is often shifted far off the edges of the picture 
plane. Indeed, far from abandoning the grid that underlies per- 
spective, Degas often expressed a desire to improve his rudimen- 
tary understanding of legitimate construction, which he aad de- 
rived more from manuals than from formal instruction. In a letter 
of 1892 to Bartholomé, he commented that he had always thought 
that he knew perspective but "I knew nothing at all, and thought 
that I could replace it through a process of perpendiculars and 
horizontals, measuring angles in space, just through an effort of 
will." He also reportedly asked another artist to do the archi- 
tectural foreshortening in his unusual view of Mlle. Lala. The 
seeming radicalism of Degas's spatial construction derives there- 
fore not from his rejection of linear perspective, but from his ne- 
gation of modeling and atmospheric perspective and his uncon- 
ventional placement of forms across and beyond the edges of the 
canvas. 

Lipton's second chapter on Degas's ballet paintings contrasts 
the literary and popular visual stereotypes of opera rats and their 
adoring aristocratic admirers with the comparatively asexual 
world of dance rehearsals and animal labor revealed in his works. 
For readers of Lillian Browse and Ivor Guest, much of the back- 
ground information will be familiar: the dancers were lower-class 
girls who, through hard work and innate physical charms, could 
hope to earn a modest living and possibly become the mistresses 
of famous journalists or bankers. Degas's off-stage views at one 
level confirmed the cynical opinion of the dancer that was shared 
by his well-born male peers, such as Ludovic Halévy and J.K. 
Huysmans. Lipton claims that this conformity to aristocratic 
stereotypes made his works "eminently salable," although no ex- 
amination of Degas's patronage is included. But she also counters 
that Degas demythologizes the dancers as objects of sexual display 
by focusing on their routinized practice, combining caricatural 
faces and exaggeration with Ingresque drawing,? and undermining 
the authority of the male ballet master and abonnés. These vi- 
olations of expected pictorial treatment, she suggests, once again 
reflected the reality of an insecure and socially unstable France 
in which aristocratic control was eroding. 

There is some confusion in this analysis over which segments 
of society actually held the myth of the dancer as a charming 


5 Cited in J.S. Boggs, "Degas and Equilibrium," in Degas (as in n. 1), 29. 
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coquette and how Degas's works were seen in relation to that 
myth L pton's proposal that stereotypical descriptions of dancers 
do nct ecknowledge the labor involvec in their profession is un- 
dermined by descriptions by Huysmans and others (which she 
cites) of the long hours of practice anc their physical toll. Simi- 
larly, the charge that Degas's male admirers are impotent and do 
not command the respect awarded their real-life, Jockey Club 
models, fails to note that literary depictions of opera abonnés had 
already poked fun at the cuckolded and ridiculous sugar daddies 
who tried to possess dancers. Halévy's character, Marquis Cav- 
alcan-i, in La Famille Cardinal, which Degas illustrated, is a stiff, 
pompous aristocrat who is duped by the young dancer, Virginie, 
and s?rves as a comic, right-wing foil to the equally caricatured 
Republican, M. Cardinal. If anything, the popular stereotype of 
the dencer’s wealthy keeper, shaped by the caricatures of Gavarni 
and Daumier and by light theatrical fare, was physically rather 
close to the balding, mustached figures who gape from the wings 
in Dezas's dance scenes and return in his brothel monotypes. 

Rather than violating what have to »e characterized as bour- 
geois stereotypes of the dancer, Degas preserved the physiognom- 
ies and characters associated with the ballet world but challenged 
the ways that they had been depicted in "high" or serious art. As 
Lipton rotes, the dancers and supporting characters verge on car- 
icature: their faces often have pug noses, low foreheads, and sim- 
ian profiles far removed from the Neaclassical ideal that creeps 
even int» contemporary wood-engravec illustrations of opera life. 
But what is even more striking in her comparisons between ac- 
adem c paintings and Degas's treatments of dancers is their sex- 
uality. Lipton posits that Degas's works covertly acknowledge the 
dancers' sexuality, but her proof for this conclusion is shaky: her 
reading of a photograph of the 1890's (mistakenly dated prior to 
1876) as "titillating" is totally unconvincing. Though it is true that 
the interspersion of shadowy males among the coulisses reminds 
us thet these are sexually available youmg women, their very lack 
of attention to the masculine gaze within the picture (or to that 
of the viewer) undermines a sexual reading. In the language of 
porncgraphy, the observed female either stares at the viewer or 
feigns irdifference while nonetheless smiling and assuming an at- 
tractive pose (for example, see Lipton's tig. 115). Degas constructs 
figures who do none of these things. Urless we assume that every 
depic-ion of a female is sexually provocative,’ we must, in all 
fairness, locate Degas's dancers at the farthest remove from the 
sexually enticing females who form the staple of 19th-century 
painting and sculpture. 

The female worker's social position and her depiction by Degas 
form the subject of Lipton's remaining two chapters (which are 
based on articles she published in 1980). Following the same pro- 
cedure used for the dancers, she convimcingly demonstrates that 
for over a century laundresses had been portrayed as sexually 
charged creatures in popular illustrations and articles. Lipton 
makes the same point about milliners, who are rather awkwardly 
includec in a chapter devoted ostensibly to bathers. By endowing 
laundresses with animalistic sexuality, the middle class at once 
neutralized its fear of working-class power and rationalized sexual 


7 Lipton sometimes seems to subscribe to this opinion. For example, in 
her discussion of popular illustrations of women mixing with men at the 
racetrack she states that “flirtation is likewise a given in newspaper il- 
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sugges-s that all social interchange between the sexes, including codified 
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(and economic) e 25loitat:on. Degas, however, is again described 
as ambivalent, calluding in the portrayal of laundresses as sexy 
and attractive buz critiquing bourgeois values by concentrating 
on their backbreating werk. 

Milliners, furtkzr up the social scale than their hearty, starch- 
soakec sisters, were even easier game for stalking seducers, since 
they were surrouz ded by the finery of upper-class women and 
easily tempted b- promises of easy money to supplement their 
hard-earned wages. Despite Degas's neutral portrayal, in which 
faces are overwh med by hats, his prim shopgirls, according to 
Lipton, were ofte- interpreted by critics as ugly, coquettish, and 
animalistic. Although such comments tell us more about the 20th- 
century maæ aes etes who are cited than about the paintings 
themselves, Liptc- accep's them at face value and concludes that 
the milliners signi y sexuality — purely because they are milliners. 
But in the seme sentence she claims that "they [the milliners] also 
refused that signzacation." By giving voices to the subjects of a 
painting (to avoic dealing with the artist's intent) and mixing early 
20th-centur- inte 2retatiens with her own reading, infused by an 
understanding of-he “real” social condition of milliners, Lipton 
has construc ted æhermeræutic muddle. We had been warned that 
the author was going tc ignore what Degas's attitudes toward 
these women were, but we still may be surprised to find that 
Gustave Coquiot=, P. A. Lemoisne’s, and Georges Riviére’s opin- 
ions, written a generation after the works were painted, are ac- 
cepted as “prevai_ng prejudices” on female beauty and the morals 
of laundresses. 

To resolve the apparent contradiction between the discreetly 
clothed milliners, who are identical in dress and figure type to 
their cliente e,* aad critics’ identification of them as prostitutes, 
Lipton turns to t- e bather series. Women bathing in tubs sur- 
rounded by uphcsstered chairs and beds, she justly argues, are 
obviously prostit- tes. Degas, as a single man, could only have 
seen such womer performing pre-coital ablutions and he chose 
to reconstruct the brothei experience in his studio. The fact that 
the bathers, like she milliners, today look asexual, but were crit- 
icized as ugly and-debasec by earlier generations, can be explained 
by the late 9th cntury's anxiety about the breakdown of clear, 
recognizable line’ between prostitutes and honest women. The 
spread of the ins»umises, or unregistered prostitutes, made all 
single or werking women open to question. Degas's paintings of 
both bathers arc milliners expose that uncertainty and achieve 
their “modernity” >y creating contradictions between depicted so- 
cial class amd bekavior. 

Although Liptan’s four thematic chapters add much to our un- 
derstanding of haw the late 19th century understood Degas's sub- 
jects, her theoretical assumptions about the relationships between 
art and society and her historiographical methodology need to be 
reconsidered. We can begin by questioning Lipton's impression- 
istic summary of what was "really" going on during the Third 
Republic. T» pro»? that the period was in a state of flux, she mixes 
quotations ‘rom a newspaper of 1874, Eric Hobsbawm on the 
Commune, Hipp-lvte Taine, Zola's novels, Gambetta in 1877, 
and George Moe-e. Comments spanning over thirty years by 
novelists, politicians, anc anonymous columnists are given equal 
weight, anc the r=ader has no idea which segments of society are 
speaking at whic time. To make matters worse, this evidence is 
mustered tc mak- a point that is so vague as to be almost mean- 
ingless. What pemod does not feel that it is in a state of flux, and 
couldn't France be so described from 1789 (if not before) to the 
present? Social c ange isa condition of life, with certain periods 
marked by 2reat:- violence than others. The first forty years of 
the Third Repubex, despite repeated ministerial collapses, Bou- 
langism, the Drefus affair, the rise of anarcho-syndicalism, the 
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Tonkin involvement, cyclical industrial and economic slumps, the 
Panama Canal scandal, and a World War, cannot be described 
as more chaotic than a comparable period from 1789 to 1830. 

In attempting an ideological critique of Degas's paintings, Lip- 
ton fails to consider that she should define a dominant ideology 
(that changes through time as various groups move in and out of 
power) and numerous alternative ideologies based on class, gen- 
der, race, profession, age, and other variables. Then logically she 
should locate the artist within this matrix of ideological groups. 
As Janet Wolff has noted in her theoretical program for a social 
history of art (the kind of history that Lipton is trying to write), 
it is rarely helpful to relate an artistic produc: to "the ideology 
of the bourgeoisie, the proletariat or the declining aristocracy,” 
because "the historical situation is always more complex than 
this.”? By neglecting to define exactly who (or what groups) held 
the stereotypes she repeatedly invokes, Lipton explains very little. 
If the racing scenes are truly conservative and nostalgic, while 
the working women are not, we wonder how the opera singer 
Gustave Faure could have been the proud owner of both types 
of pictures. 

Furthermore, the creative product is always mediated, rather 
than being a direct transcription of social structure. Wolff suggests 
that two conditions at the aesthetic level define limits and pos- 
sibilities for an artwork in addition to those set by combatting 
and variously overlapping ideological groups: ‘the conditions of 
production of works of art and the existing aesthetic conven- 
tions.” Lipton admits that Degas "always drew from life and 
then proceeded to 'make up' his compositions," but she often suc- 
cumbs to the idea that his works mirror or reflect social condi- 
tions. "Degas, the realist, painted what he saw,” she writes in the 
opening of Chapter three; "his ultimate pictorial source after about 
1865 was always a lived social experience — at the racetrack, at 
the opera, in a café, on the streets, in brothels,” she adds elsewhere 
(p. 165). Degas's own statements about wanting to visit a dance 
exam long after he had painted such scenes and his belabored 
method of building a composition from numerous preliminary 
studies reveal the dangers of overemphasizing the importance of 
a "lived social experience" for the artist. Admittedly, he was a 
shrewd observer of human mannerisms and behavior, but if any- 
thing his artworks were arenas for sublimated or inhibited social 
interactions rather than photographic or mimetic reconstructions 
of actual experiences. 

To understand a cultural product ideologically, or to expose 
the system of beliefs that account for its creation and changing 
reception, we must do more than perform the already formidable 
task of unraveling rivaling and reinforcing ideological groups. We 
must consider the artist's own position in the productive and so- 
cial system. This is exactly what Lipton confronts in her con- 
cluding, and most satisfying, chapter. 

What was it about Degas that made him, o: the thousands of 
artists working in Paris during the late 19th century, the one to 
focus on the ambiguities of contemporary life and the changing 
status of the female worker? Lipton posits, all too briefly, that 
his own concern for craft, his incessant tinkering with new tech- 
niques of printmaking, drawing, modeling, or photographing, re- 
flected an identification with pre-industrial workers, those who 
physically made things that expressed their highest potential. 


* [n The Millinery Shop, the seated milliner in fact was initially conceived 
as a bourgeois patron, wearing the hat that later became an article for 
sale. 


? J. Wolff, The Social Production of Art, New York. 1984, 59. 
1? Wolff (as in n. 9), 61. 
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Work, freely executed, became for Degas the road to salvation 
and self-justification. His late letters, not cited in Lipton's text, 
are full of puritanical self-reproaches for not working harder: 
"When I have not worked for a few hours, I feel guilty, stupid, 
unworthy.'?! Contrarily, when forced to produce pastels for 
money, he cynically referred to his "articles" and unenthusiasti- 
cally passed them to Durand-Ruel for much-needed fiscal 
advances. 

Degas's sense of identification with and empathy for workers 
also reflected his own ambiguous social standing. As Roy 
McMullen has traced and Lipton restates, Degas's family was by 
no means old aristocracy, and the fragility of liquid capital was 
proved by the crash of 1875, which brought down his father's 
bank. Raised as a "bon bourgeois," whose models for behavior 
were pre-Bonapartist aristocrats, Degas fought to preserve his fine 
habits, but was reduced to working for a living. We can almost 
imagine him sipping champagne in a boulevard café and then 
going home to chastise his housekeeper for putting too much salt 
pork in the haricots blancs. Appearances were kept up at all cost, 
but the artist suffered a profound sense of disappointment and 
personal failure that found an outlet in the vicious anti-Semitism 
and misanthropy of his waning years. 

Lipton also cites Degas's sexual inhibitions as a possible source 
for his "demystifying and humanizing vision." I would argue that, 
rather than being a cause of his peculiar sensibility, Degas s lack 
of heterosexual bonding, like his immersion in his work, can be 
seen as a consequence of deep-seated personal anxieties. A closer 
look at Degas's early years — the rapid birth of younger siblings 
(several of whom lived only briefly), the expulsion to a boy's 
school at age eleven, followed two years later by his mother's 
death — might be helpful in deciphering his later behavior. In his 
first notebooks, written in his late teens, Degas was already a 
melancholic romantic with high ideals and a taste for solitude. 
The method he developed to curb an adolescent desire to love 
and be loved was to repress emotion, particularly the physical 
signs of desire, and to punish himself repeatedly. As he wrote in 
1856, the goal is "to keep for yourself a thoroughly guiltless per- 
sonality” by immersing yourself in solitude.” Realizing that “the 
people you love the most are those you could hate the most” 
(1856), he withdrew into a penitential monasticism where the 
watchwords were order, calm, and control." 

Degas’s internal conflict, experienced as an adolescent and in 
evidence until his death, was between a fear of emotional rejection 
and a desire to connect with and be accepted by others. To soften 
the pain of rejection, the self was perceived as loathsome and 
imperfect: "Let me get it into my head that I know nothing at 
all,” he wrote at age twenty-two; thirty-four years later he re- 
peated, "I felt myself so badly made, so badly equipped, so weak, 
whereas it seemed to me, that my calculations on art were so 
right. ™ 

Degas's Jansenist sense that the flesh was weak, the self was 
despicable, and the only salvation was through work prompted 


11 Letter to Hortense Valpingon dated 8 January 1900, cited in M. Guerin, 
ed., Degas Letters, Oxford, 1947, 213. 


12 Reff (as in n. 5), 1, 49, Notebook 6 (p. 83), dated February-Apri. 1856. 


13 In ca. 1857 he wrote, "If I were fifty years old, alone, without children 
or unmarried, I would perhaps settle down here in a monastery." Reff (as 
in n. 5), 1, 71, Notebook 11 (p. 85). 


him to find solace in writers who expressed similar ideas. Degas 
seized on 18th-century maxims such as St.-Evremond's "desire 
without ardour, hope without worry, possess without transport" 
(cited in Notebook 21); he recommended to himself the section 
in Pascal's Pensées "regarding the ‘me’ as hateful.” But it is un- 
doubtedly with his favorite author, Rousseau, that he best iden- 
tified. With a mother who died at his birth and a passion for the 
Greeks and music, Rousseau, in his Confessions, could be speak- 
ing for Degas when he condemned his own disposition as "so 
unsociable and dull in appearance, but which proceeds in fact 
from a heart too affectionate, too amorous, and too tender, which, 
for want of other beings which resemble it, is forced to feed on 
fictions." 

Rousseau's account of his sexuality may have also resonated 
with Degas's experiences. Lascivious and passionate but at the 
same time repulsed by sex, Rousseau admitted that "this folly, 
joined *o my natural timidity, has always rendered me very little 
enterprising with women, since I cannot dare to say nor am able 
to do all; since that sort of enjoyment whereof the other was to 
me but the last stage, may not be usurped by him who desires, 
or guessed at by her who can grant it. I have thus passed my days 
in coveting and in silence with those I most loved."!* Degas's sex- 
ual impotence, the subject of much speculation, could have easily 
resulted from the same timidity, moral strictures, and fear of fail- 
ure that marked Rousseau's adventures. Further parallels can be 
drawn »etween Rousseau's happy but largely unconsummated re- 
lationship with an older maternal figure (Mme. de Warens) and 
Degas's predilection for older or sexually unavailable female 
friends (Laura Bellelli, Geneviève Strauss, Mary Cassatt). 

Lipton’s concluding chapter presents tantalizing tidbits to help 
explain Degas's obvious alienation from his society. but fails to 
pursue them to their psychological roots. The admixture of bi- 
ography and social history is perhaps uncomfortable for her; his- 
torical materialism allows only with difficulty for the exceptional 
individaal. It is easier to say that late 19th-century life was com- 
plex and contradictory, that Degas experienced that complexity 
and found a vocabulary to express it. But this does nct explain 
why every complex and contradictory period does not produce 
a Degas, or why Renoir or Puvis de Chavannes or Bouguereau 
did not paint like Degas. Can we assume that they saw life as a 
happy, coherent continuum? 

After looking around, prior to, and finally into Degas. we find, 
with him, that “the heart of man is a cavern half lit by the rays 
of the sun. Where you see the light, there is nothing. Where you 
see nothing, there is everything.” The light of social art history, 
even when rather uncritically applied, has begun to show us the 
forces that hover in the shadowy corners of Degas's cave. But 
hidden within that heart of darkness remain the miraculous enig- 
mas that are his silent children — his art. 

ANNE MCCAULEY 
University of Massachusetts 
Boston, MA 02125 


14 Reff (as in n. 5), 1, 55, Notebook 7 (p. 12), dated 1856, and Guerin (as 
in n. 11). 171, 26 October 1890 letter to Valernes. 


15 J.J. Rousseau, Confessions, New York, 1955, 37. 
lé Rousseau (as in n. 15), 15. 


17 Statement attributed to Byron in Degas Notebook 21 (pp. 7-7v), written 
between 1865 and 1868, in Reff (as in n. 5), 1, 108. 


ROBERT W. BAGLEY. Shang Ritual Bronzes in the Arthur M. Sackler 
Collections (Ancent Chinese Bronzes in the Arthur M. Sackler 
Collections 1). Cambridge, MA, The Arthur M. Sackler Mu- 
seum, Har-ard Lniversity and the Arthur M. Sackler Founda- 
tion, Washengtor. D.C. (distr. Harvard University Press), 1987. 
Pp. 599; 1 colar ills., many black-and-white ills. $125 


Shang Ritual Bremzes in the Arthur M. Sackler Collections is a 
lavishly illustrated and meticulously described catalogue raisonné 
by Robert N. Bazley, an author known for his contribution to 
an earlier Catalogue of brenze vessels, The Great Bronze Age of 
China: An =xhibstion frem the People's Republic of China (Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1980). The subject is the 
ritual vesse from the Shang Dynasty, dating around 1700-1100 
B.C.! This wolume is to be followed by two others that will treat 
ritual bronses from the succeeding Western and Eastern Zhou pe- 
riods, circ. 1100-771 B.c. and 770-221 B.c., respectively. The 
bronzes belongee to the late Dr Arthur M. Sackler and are now 
the property of tae Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York; 
the Art Museum Princeton University; the Sackler Collections, 
New York; and the Sackler Gallery, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washingtor , D.C_, asspecified in a list at the end of the catalogue. 

This handsome volume is hef*y, weighing over twelve pounds. 
It is divided into an introduction and catalogue. The catalogue 
occupies two-thirds of the book or approximately four hundred 
of the six Fundred pages, and is devoted to an analysis of 104 
bronze ves-els. They are discussed and organized according to 
vessel type: , which fellow conventional Chinese labels inherited 
from Song catalosuers (e.g., ding, jue, yu, etc.). This part is fol- 
lowed by two bmef appendixes, which are primarily two charts 
tabulating he elemental composition (chemical alloys) and lead 
isotope ratws (a measurement useful in identifying native lead 
sources) of almos- every bronze in the catalogue. A brief foreward 
by the late Arthur M. Sackler describes some of his sentiments 
and the challenges he met in collecting Chinese bronzes. 

The “Introduction” is mot an introduction in the sense of a pre- 
liminary treatise cn cantent or methodology. We are not told how 
the bronzes were identified as Shang and distinguished, for ex- 
ample, from pre-Shang or Xia and post-Shang, Western Zhou 
examples. Rather the introduction is a long essay (comprising 
several cha»ters)-on bronze-casting technology; it is divided into 
two principal pars, one treating the origin and development of 
metalworking in China and the other treating foundry methods. 
Illustration: of almostevery comparative work cited are provided 
at the end ef the essay (figs. 1-223). Since this introduction is a 
major theoretical statement and not a preface, I will postpone 
discussion ef it amd comment first on the catalogue proper. 

There is 10 question that the strength of this large volume is 
its extensive stylistic and techno ogical annotation, citation of in- 
scriptions, -nd more than plentiful illustrations. More than half 
the entries are illustrated not jus: by one glossy color photograph 
but by complementar» black-and-white photographs taken from 
different argles. Up-to-date ccmparative works, in particular 
those recer-ly excavatec in China, are painstakingly included 
(note the fo: r-legzed ram-shaped guang vessel from Shaanxi added 
in the authc-'s pre-atory acknowledgements). Recent publications 
that are cited include works such as the Japanese edition of Chen 
Mengjia's Ie Shu seidoki bunrui zuroku (A Corpus of Chinese 
Bronzes in Amerisan Collections), 1977 (in Japanese); Ma Cheng- 


! Shang brorzes are not the earliest ritual vessels in China; the earliest 
date to the ia (Hs.3) Dvnastr, circa 2100-1700 s.c. Because Carbon 14 
dates coinci@ with traditional dates of the Xia Dynasty and the geo- 
graphical location & the Er'itcu cul:ure agrees with historical references 
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yuan's Zhongguo gudai qingtongqi (Ancient Chinese Bronzes), 
1982 (in Chinese); Danielle and Vadime Elisseeff's New Discov- 
eries in China, 1983; and the newly founded Chinese periodicals, 
Hunan kaogu, jikan, 1982f., and Jianghan kaogu, 1980f. (both in 
Chinese). The bibliography at the end is lengthy, including vol- 
umes not necessarily noted in the text. Some works that Bagley 
has not cited but that should be mentioned in this context are 
Cheng Te-k'un's still useful book, Archaeology in China, 11: Shang 
China, London, 1960; Ch'en Chung-yu's article, "The 'Eye' in Yin 
Shang Decorative Arts," Soochow University Journal of Chinese 
Art History, 1x, 1979, 27-39 (in Chinese); Louisa F. Huber, "The 
Relationship Between the Painted Pottery and Lung-shan Cul- 
tures," in David N. Keightley, ed., The Origins of Chinese Civ- 
ilization, Berkeley, 1983, 177-216; Wan Jiabao (Wan Chiapao), 
“A Comparative Study of the Ornamental Design of the Bronzes 
from An-yang and Huang-pi — From a Technical Viewpoint," 
Soochow University Journal of Chinese Art History, vi1, 1977, 1- 
23 (in Chinese); and idem, "A Comparative Study of the Casting 
of Bronze Ting-Cauldrons from An-vang and Hui-Hsien,” The 
Proceedings of a Symposium on Scientific Methods of Research 
in the Study of Ancient Chinese Bronzes, 6-10 Oct. 1975, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

For each catalogue entry the author provides a detailed de- 
scription and then draws a lengthy comparison to other bronzes 
that have been collected or excavated. His descriptions are ex- 
tensive and no photographs are spared. Bagley frequently dis- 
cusses themes related to the object at hand. He may, for example, 
focus on inscriptions, motifs like the bird, miniature forms of 
vessels, provincial casting techniques, or X-ray evidence of copper 
core composition. 

Several entries can be cited as informative from the perspective 
of connoisseurship. For example, for the so-called jiao vessel (no. 
24 in the catalogue), a type that is uncommon but comparable to 
the jue, Bagley cites eight representative, early and late examples, 
from the Middle Shang to the Western Zhou, as a way of illus- 
trating the vessel's typological development. For other vessel types 
or stylistic stages that he believes are relatively undocumented, 
he provides more than adequate comparative illustrations (e.g., 
nos. 2, 4, 25, 51, 55, 61, 63, 64). For inscriptions on vessels, he 
usually supplies a reference list to comparative inscriptions (see, 
e.g., nos. 54 and 69). 

More innovative are Bagley's interpretations of variations of 
the standard Loehr Styles III through V, parts of a five-part sty- 
listic system outlined by Max Loehr in 1953.? The Loehr Styles 
are accepted in current scholarship as a code for the stylistic de- 
velopment of Shang bronze imagery. Style I, for example, rep- 
resents the earliest style and refers to vessels with thread-relief 
designs. Style II images abandon the thread for a broader band 
relief. During the next evolutionary phase, Style III, designs fill 
bands decorating the greater part of the vessel body and are often 
composed of thin filament-like extensions or quills. In Style IV, 
one encounters the separation of a background (cloud scrolls) and 
a central ground (the animal mask). In Style V, the vessel is dec- 
orated with high relief and a new variety of supplementary motifs. 
An illustration of Bagley's sensitive differentiation among the last 
three Loehr Styles is to be seen in the confusion one might have 
in identifying vessel no. 44, a zun. This vessel appears to have 
the decor of Loehr Styles III and IV — and therefore is described 


to this dynasty, Erlitou is identified with the Xia (see Zou Heng, Xia, 
Shang, Zhou kaogu lunwenji, Beijing, 1980, 137-138 [in Chinese]). 


2 “The Bronze Styles of the Anyang Period," Archives of the Chinese Art 
Society of America, vu, 1953, 42-53. 
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as being a "loose Style III derivative" — but it is otherwise a squat 
vessel shape with sagging belly that could only be characteristic 
of the last phase in the evolution of the Shang bronze vessel, Style 
V. Comparison with similar zun suggests that this vessel type had 
longstanding popularity, particularly outside the Shang capital at 
provincial sites in Anhui, Jiangsu, Henan, and Shaanxi, from Pre- 
through Late Anyang times. 

The author's sensitivity toward subtle stylistic variations is also 
shown by his treatment of vessels with a variation of Style V 
decor, initially labeled Style Va by Loehr (e.g., nos. 18, 36, 43, 
46, 78, p. 250). Bagley convincingly shows that this eccentric relief 
style, characterized by leiwen that fill both the background and 
the raised decor of the vessel, originated in a provincial version 
of Style III, also known as a proto-relief style (see Chapter 1.6.). 

Entry no. 104, a bell, begins like others, with a descript:on of 
form, decor, technical data, and inscription. The author singles 
out special features for elucidation, exploring in this case the bell 
as a type and certain of its decorative motifs: the taotie (a name 
coined first by Song period cataloguers to describe the ubiquitous 
animal face cast on bronzes), the border framing the so-called 
taotie, the hooked flanges, and the small bird. The author draws 
comparisons — usually illustrating them — to Shang and Western 
Zhou vessels, and notes in the process how this bell typifies the 
southern Yangzi style, particularly that of Hunan. Unforturately, 
however, information about function, when it is mentioned at all, 
is consistently relegated to the footnotes. We learn here that the 
Sackler bell may have been either struck with a mallet, and be- 
cause of its lenticular cross-section would have produced twc tones 
when struck, or, like a ling bell, it may have been rung by a 
clapper suspended through the hole at the bell's top. Also un- 
fortunate is the lack of reference to other earlier scholarship, such 
as that of Virginia Kane,* which established the southern prove- 
nance of the Sackler bell. 

Bagley's emphasis upon a cautious, although by no means ex- 
haustive, review of bronze data is well exhibited in his discussion 
of the gui with a lengthy Shang inscription, no. 103. Earlier this 
Sackler vessel had been pivotal in Virginia Kane's attempt to use 
the calligraphic styles of inscriptions to distinguish between Late 
Shang and early Western Zhou vessels.* Rather than venturing 
his own identification of comparable Shang inscriptions or en- 
tering into the debate about Shang versus Western Zhou inscrip- 
tions (as have Kane, Akatsuka Kiyoshi, Hayashi Minao, and Mat- 
sumaro Michio, to cite a few scholars noted in his bibliography), 
Bagley relies on the inscriptions assembled by Chen Mengjia (pp. 
523-531) and identified as Late Shang, belonging specifically to 
the reigns of Di Yi and Di Xin. Eleven of Chen's inscriptions and 
vessels are illustrated.? 

Other problems remain. For example, one vessel is illustrated 
upside down (see fig. 20, p. 70). There are two separate vessel 


3 “The Independent Bronze Industries in the South of China Contempo- 
rary with the Shang and Western Chou Dynasties," Archives of Asian 
Art, xxvii, 1974-75, 77-107. 


* “The Chronological Significance of the Inscribed Ancestor Dedication 
in the Periodization of Shang Dynasty Bronze Vessels," Artibus Asiae, 
xxxv, 1973, 340-342. 


> These inscriptions are used to complement the inscription of the Sackler 
gui (cast by a Bi Shi), which dates to the reign of Di Yi or Di Xin because 
of reference to the late ruling king's (Wu Yi) consort (Grandmother Wu), 
who could only have been addressed as grandmother by a generation, 
once removed, of Di Yi or Di Xin. 


6 W. Watson, Ancient Chinese Bronzes, 2nd ed., London, 1977, 29. 


categories featuring the lei vessel (see nc. 1 and, later, nos. 75- 
76). Chinese place names (usually identifying a comparative work) 
are translated into romanized Chinese, but in the Chinese fashion 
so that -he province reads first and the site last. This eccentricity 
may be confusing to the collector or nor-Chinese-speaking spe- 
cialist who uses this book. The organization of the vessels, fur- 
thermore, is not clearly chronological. and only by reading 
through every entry can one figure out that Bagley generally as- 
signs Style I vessels (represented by only one example, no. 1) to 
the 15tF. century; Style II vessels (nos. 2-4, 80, etc.) to the 15th- 
14th centuries; standard Style III vessels to the late 14th century; 
standard Style IV vessels to the 13th century; and standard Style 
V vessels to the 12th and 11th centuries. Presumably, Bagley is 
using the dating methods proposed by William Watson, who as- 
signs the Erligang Period (Styles II and III) to the 15th and 14th 
centuries and the Anyang Period to the 13th-11th centuries with 
273 years, ca. 1300-1027 B.c. (according to conventional dates of 
the Bamboo Annals), covering the years of reign at Anyang, the 
last Sheng capital.° 

Returning to the introduction, the questions that Bagley poses 
about bronzes are familiar ones. The origins of metalworking in 
China ere addressed, as is the use of section-mold casting as op- 
posed to a lost-wax technique, the latter commonly associated 
with Western technology. To illustrate hisargument about origins 
(Part 1.1) the author uses typological data. He points, for ex- 
ample, to so-called "skeuomorphs," pottery copies or versions(?) 
of metal vessels that he believes show evidence of a cold-working 
metal technique. He notes that these skeucmorphs are "pervasive" 
from tke late Neolithic site of Qijia in Gansu province (p. 15). 
Bagley believes that this pervasive pottery "evidence" demon- 
strates that bronze casting was preceded by smithy work, namely 
the colc-hammering of softer, copper material. The principal ves- 
sel type used to exemplify this argumen: is the spouted pitcher 
called fe (also gui) found elsewhere than in Gansu Province in 
Late Neolithic China. Earlier, Sekino Takeshi! and Margit Bylin- 
Althin? made similar observations about the qualities of this 
spoutec vessel. But unfortunately, no wrought copper example 
exists to bear out the suggestion that these pottery works are cop- 
ies of hammered metal; thus, the question of origins is still hotly 
debatec. 

Noel Barnard, for one, earlier criticized Bagley's theory about 
the origins of metalworking.'? He noted, for example, that since 
the tubular spout, one of Bagley's skeucmorphic attributes, ap- 
pears during the early 3rd millennium B.c. as a standard attribute 
of the Dawenkou (Shandong province) pottery he (there called 
gui),!! :t could not be used as evidence of a prototype of cold- 
hammered metal. Louisa Huber also made the point that no signs 
of wrought metal vessels exist amid the Shandong Longshan he 
(gui), although they do appear to be present amid the he of com- 


7 For the original report on finds from Qijia (Ch'i Chia Ping), see M. Bylin- 
Althin, "The Sites of Ch'i Chia Ping and Lo Han T'ang in Kansu," Bulletin 
of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, xvin, 1946, 426-427. 


5 "An Explanatory Description of the Longshan Culture," Shundai Shi- 
gaku, x:, 1961, 8-17 (in Japanese). 

? Bylin-Althin (as in n. 7). 

10 “Wrought Metal-Working Prior to Middle Shang (?) — A Problem in 


Archaeclogical and Art-historical Research," Early China, v1, 1980-81, 7- 
12. 


1 For tke Dawenkou material, see Dawenkor, Beijing, 1974, 83-84, pls. 
76-78 (in Chinese). Also see Gao Guangren ard Zhao Wangping, “A Pre- 
liminary Discussion of Prehistoric Pottery," kaogu Xuebao, no. 4, 1981, 
427-459 (in Chinese). 


parable date from he Central Plains. The influence of the latter, 
she argued, is felt mrther north and west in Gansu, which would 
indicate that the Ç jia vessels would postdate the Late Neolithic 
examples from the Central Plains.? An Zhimin, in reviewing early 
copper and bronze evidence in the form of copper tools and or- 
naments datable te 1890-1620 in Gansu and tentatively to 2010- 
1530 B.c. in Shancang, did not argue for or against a Saandong 
or Central Plain o-gin, but emphasized that early metalworking 
clearly began in tæ Late Neolithic.? While discussing the evi- 
dence from Ganm. -ai. Gansu,!^ An added that many of the cop- 
per tools there were worked by two methods, cold hammering 
and section mold-aasting (single-mold), and that this should be 
regarded as standed for early copper work. Thus, to salvage the 
argument for smitty work prototypes without extant examples, 
it seems best, first to consider available archaeological evidence 
for both cold-wor =d copper and molds used to cast copper ob- 
jects, and, second, :0 review archaeological evidence in and out- 
side of Shandon; fcr the evolution of the spouted pitcher 
(he/gui) in its earmest eeramic form to its final form as a cast- 
bronze he.!5 

In his next sectic- s, “Metalworking in Mesopotamia" and "Sec- 
tion Molds and C-st Decoration," Bagley points out the advan- 
tages of the Chine casting method by contrasting it to Meso- 
potamia. There is hcwever, no discussion of what might have 
given rise to the w iquely Chinese use of the section-mold tech- 
nique. Why did the Chinese exploit this method of casting and 
not the early Mesevotamian techniques of cold hammering and 
casting in lost waz? Was it because of the technique's potential 
for large-scale industrial type production that it was adopted or 
was this advantage merely a by-product of the technology? Bag- 
ley argues that sinee branze alloys appear much more extensively 
as mineral sources n ancient China, China theoretically had the 
ability to “industrialize” bronze working and thus to produce cast 
bronzes on a large scale. Large-scale production is evident in the 
large numbers of k-onzes consigned to burial. Ancient Mesopo- 
tamia apparently a2ver had large resources, and for this reason 
work was limited mere to the small-scale, workshop techniques 
that could be explsited.on an individual basis. 

After introducine the uniquely Chinese piece-mold casting tech- 
nique, it would heve been best to continue the discussion as an 
introduction to the author s primary thesis, the effect of the cast- 
ing technique upor decor. The incorporation of these technical 
issues into Part 1 —stead of reserving them for a separate, later, 
Part 2 might have veen more satisfactory for clarifying the au- 
thor's points about the interrelationship between casting tech- 
nology and artisti- expression. The primary question in Part 2 
(pp. 37-42) — how was the decor on bronzes produced? — has 
been asked by pae scholars, such as Shi Zhangru, Orvar Karl- 
beck, and John Geitens, as the author notes (p. 37). Within the 
piece-mold technicae, the design could, theoretically, be carved 
in four different ways: directly into the model and then cast; into 
the model and ther invested in an outer piece mold, which would 
then bear the negazive form of the design; directly into the piece 
molds; or partly izzo the model and partly into the piece mold. 
Bagley speculates het the thread relief designs of the bronzes of 
the earliest style (*-yle I) reveal carving directly and exclusively 
in the mold. The r=xt stage of decor, Style II, also shows carving 


12 "Painted Pottery ar d Lung-shan Cultures," in D.N. Keightley, ed., The 
Origins of Chinese C »ilizaticn, Berkeley, 1983, 207-209. 


13 Kaogu Xuebao, nc. 3, 1981, 269-284 (in Chinese), and translated by 
J.K. Murray in “Sense Problems Concerning China's Early Copper and 
Bronze Artifacts,” Eedy China, vii, 1982-83, 53-78. 


14 Wenwu gongzuo s-3skiniar, Beijing 1979, 162, pl. 14.4 (in Chinese). 
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in the mold with variation primarily in the width of the carved 
line. It is, unfortunately, left unclear here how certain bronzes 
show "unmistakeable signs of mold carving” as opposed to model 
carving. Careful explanation of the different etfects of the two 
techniques and how they can be read is needed. 

Style III apparently involved a major technical change: direct 
carving on the model, the design of which was then invested in 
the mold. The profusion of leiwen (thunder motifs) that char- 
acterize Style IV, on the other hand, is defined by being carved 
in the model, which was of higher-quality clay, rather than in the 
mold, which was made of a grittier clay. This allowed for the 
creation, theoretically, of finer detail. To create the relief and 
small-scale detail of the later Style V evidently required model 
carving, for reasons that would have been understandable if il- 
lustrated by diagrams. Relief designs evidently could not be prac- 
tically modeled on a mold section. 

Other details of the casting technique, such as metal “spacers,” 
"pottery projections," and simple joining techniques, are more 
thoroughly explained. We learn that the cruciform-shaped holes 
on the foot of gu beakers, for example, were initially "projections 
which ran from it [the foot core] to the outer part of the mold 
assembly" during casting (p. 42). Later they became strictly dec- 
orative, without any supporting function (p. 223). Presumably, 
although not explained or illustrated by descriptive diagrams, 
these projections were made out of clay. Meta! spacers, on the 
other hand, were used to separate the main and foot cores or core 
and mold parts. They were not removed but rather incorporated 
into the cast vessel. 

In the remainder of the introduction (sections 1.3-8, 10), Bagley 
presents different aspects of his rather controversial theory of how 
the technique of casting by section-mold determined the concep- 
tion and development of vessel imagery and certain vessel shapes. 
Some of his headings include "Motifs of the Bronze Decoration: 
The Taotie," "Motifs of the Bronze Decoration: Dragons," "The 
High Variant of Style III,” "The Style IV Image-Ground Distinc- 
tion," "High-relief Decoration in the Anyang Period," and "The 
Shapes of the Vessels." From the section titles, it is evident that 
his discussions are largely organized stylistically, in following the 
Loehr system of Styles I through V.1f The author envisions bronze 
decor as evolving along a linear continuum, from a simple thread 
relief to a full-blown relief, or from “vagueness’ to "zoomorphic 
coherency." Styles I-III represent vague designs, whereas Styles 
IV-V represent concrete images. Style IV vessels (those with a 
distinction between background thunder motifs and a foreground 
animal image in flush relief) signify to Bagley a break from vague- 
ness to an independence that he thinks qualifies the motifs as “im- 
ages." The contrast between background and foreground, ac- 
cording to the author, gives bronze decor a new life or two- 
dimensionality. This reading of the decor may be equivalent to 
what, in Western art, has been interpreted as the "advance" in 
pictorial realism between red-figured and black-figured vase 
painting in ancient Greece. One is reminded of Heinrich Wölfflin, 
who envisioned art forms as developing from archaic to classic, 
abstract to pictorially real, or vague to coherent." To describe 
Shang bronze decor, Bagley uses similar terminclogy (e.g., prim- 
itive, and ambiguous versus definite), as in, for example, “The 
thread-relief designs of the earliest bronzes, recognized by Loehr 


15 For a preliminary study of this vessel type, see Gao and Zhao (as in n. 
11). 


16 See n, 2. 


17 For Wólfflin's terminology, see his Principles of Art History, trans. M.D. 
Hottinger, New York, 1950, esp. 13-18. 
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[are taken] as the most primitive ornament. . .” (p. 20), and "Only 
at a late stage did definite images materialize from these ambig- 
uous patterns" (p. 20). 

Running through Bagley's discussion is the unconventional yet 
strongly stated belief that Bronze Age imagery is not imagery at 
all but strictly ornamentation.'® He states: "The taotie came into 
being as linear ornament condensed around a pair of eyes, and 
during the Erligang phase it remained more ornament than image 
. . . Only at a late stage did definite images materialize from these 
ambiguous patterns" (p. 20). Or about the dragon: "To judge by 
early versions the dragon cannot be regarded as a depiction of 
anything, and no more had a prototype outside art than did the 
taotie" (p. 21). It was only with the "advance" of the Shang caster, 
his "liberation" or ability to distinguish between major mctif and 
background elements in Style IV, that the nebulous pair of eyes 
(taotie) theoretically became images. 

We are also told quite unexpectedly that the development of 
the taotie — the decorative pair of eyes around which swim ab- 
stract flourishes that later emerge as dragons and birds — was 
dependent on the draftsman's imagination. The draftsman, he be- 
lieves, responded single-mindedly to "constraints imposed by the 
section-mold technique," creating decorative "pattern units" 
adapted to fixed mold sections of the decor. The dragons, birds, 
and animal faces in Shang imagery thus have no significence — 
no relation to religion, myth, or experience — but rather appear 
simply from an aesthetic impulse. To Bagley, all Bronze Age mo- 
tifs, including the mythic Chinese dragon, are by-products of cast- 
ing technology, arising from the simple desire to fill a space or 
complete a design (see, e.g., p. 22). 

Given the author's exceptional conviction, it is not unexpected 
to find him comparing the taotie (a term he continues to use be- 
cause of its sacrosant place in art-historical annals, and not be- 
cause he believes it has any meaning) to the Corinthian capital 
in Greek art (p. 50, n. 47). Like the capital, the taotie was a form 
of decoration that endured because of its popularity. Yet we know, 
to the contrary, that the ritual vessels that the taotie and dragon 
images decorate were used in sacrifices dedicated to influential 
ancestor spirits,!? whereas the Greek column, as far as Western 
art historians know, was never used ritually in any sense. On the 
basis of function, Bagley's comparison rings false. 

The most serious drawback of this volume is the erroneous 
impression it gives about art-historical questions other than style. 
It is a drastic misinterpretation of the material to deny or imply, 
as Bagley has done, that so-called "ritual" Shang bronzes (as used 


18 This is also expressed earlier by Bagley in Wen Fong, ed., The Great 
Bronze Age of China, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1980, 
101-102, where the words used are similar: "The history of the motif sug- 
gests that Shang decoration is an art of pure design, without any specific 
symbolism attached to particular motifs." 


19 E, Childs-Johnson, "The Jue and Its Ceremonial Use in the Ancestor 
Cult in China," Artibus Asiae, xLvi1i, 1988, 171-196; V. Kane (as is n. 4), 
335-370. 


20 Childs-Johnson (as in n. 19), 171-196. 


21 As reviewed by Kane in 1973 (as in n. 4), 338-339, there was no clear 
consensus about who received ritual bronze sacrifices. Hayashi Minao 
once postulated, for example, that bronze vessels were used in offerings 
to both nature and ancestor spirits. As discussed in Childs-Johnsen (as in 
n. 9), ancestor spirits were the primary, if not sole, recipients of ritual 
vessel sacrifices. 

2 A rubbing of this inscription is published in Luo Zhenyu, Yinxu shuqi 


houbian, Taibei repr. of a 1916 ed., inscription rubbing no. 27.10 (in 
Chinese). The order of the graphs in this inscription has been slightly 


in the »ook's title) lack meaningful functions and imagery. As far 
as functions are concerned, bronzes are labeled ritual because they 
are used in rites of ancestor cult worship.? It is now possible to 
document the highly significant function these vessels had in 
maintaining a clan's control over the spirits of all-powerful de- 
ceased ancestors. In some cases references in oracle bone inscrip- 
tions cescribe ritual vessel usage, and specific ancestor spirits are 
namec as recipients of propitiations offered in ritual vessels.?! As 
can be observed in the following inscriptions, ritual dmg vessels 
were used to make animal meat offerings to ancestor spirits: 
"Crack-making (forcing a crack in the divination bone by means 
of a heated instrument applied to its surface) on the iayin day 
(of the ten-day week): On the coming day dingsi [the king] will 
offer sacrifice of thirty cut oxen in the ding vessel to the ancestor 
spirit Father Ding.” Heated, usually aromatic, black millet wine 
was offered in jue spouted tripods and addressed to specific ances- 
tor spirits: ". . . it was divined: the king will entertain the ancestor 
spirit Qiang Jia with a jue-wine offering. There will (thus) be no 
otherworldy harm (inflicted by this ancestor spirit). ?* 

It is also a basic misconception of the author's that the imagery 
of bronzes was not meaningful to the Shang people. The Shang 
had a deep-seated belief in the supernatural power of ancestor 
spirits and the high god Shang Di to influence events on earth.” 
They were profoundly religious in identifying supramundane and 
mundane power with the ancestor spirits and concomitantly in 
producing an art that symbolized this power. Such power is dra- 
maticzlly expressed in the imagery of the you vessel illustrated in 
Fig. 1. Several animal visages are centered, static, and dominat- 
ing, not heraldic like a Western "coat of arms," as Bagley describes 
it (p. 30), but potently symbolic. 

There have been several recent articles and papers irterpreting 
Shang vessel imagery as symbolic, and in this respect refuting 
Bagley's argument that this ritual art is meaningless and deco- 
rative. Kwang-chih Chang, for one, has attempted to identify 
Shang and Zhou ritual imagery as shamanistic in intent.? He ar- 
gued that the animals represented on ritual bronzes served as 
“helpers of shamans and shamanesses in the task of communi- 
cation between heaven and earth, the spirits and the living." His 
eviderce for these helpers depends on the use of the term wu in 
the post-Shang text, the Zuo Zhuan. There, he suggested that the 
term was used to mean "animal offerings" and "animals to help 
in Heaven-Earth crossings," meanings he then argued may be em- 
ployed to explain the role of the animal in earlier Shang and Zhou 
ritual art. 


reorgar ized for the sake of readability. 


233 A rubbing of this inscription is published in Guo Ruoyu, Zeng Yirong, 
and Li Xueqin, Yinxu wenzi zhuihe, Beijing, 1955, no. 2612 (in Chinese). 


24 See, 2.g., Chen Mengjia, Yinxu buci zongshu, Beijing, 1956, 561-573 
(in Chinese). 


25 Kwang-chih Chang, "The Animal in Shang and Chou Bronze Art," Har- 
vard Journal of Asian Studies, xLI, 1981, 527-554; idem, Art, Myth, and 
Ritual: The Path to Political Authority in Ancient China, Cambridge, 
MA, and London, 1983, 61-80. 

That the Shang used a system that can be labeled "shamanistic" was 
suggested much earlier in anthropological comparisons drawn between 
ritual tronze and American Indian imagery (see D. Fraser, ed., Early 
Chinese Art and the Pacific Basin, New York, 1968, 65-81). One of the 
strongest similarities between Eastern and Native American :mages, for 
example, is the so-called “alter-ego” image, which is tied to the concept 
of iden-ification with an animal spirit. This spirit is portrayed in art in 
several ways: in the Chinese case, the animal, a tiger, is showr devouring 
a human being, and in the Kwakiutl Indian case, a bear devours a human 
(Fraser, esp. 65 and 77). 


Kwang-chih Chang's literary evidence for bronze vessel im- 
agery is, however, from too late a period to have relevance to 
the Shang of a tho: sard years earlier unless the two eras can be 
drawn together by Lirtker chronological study.” In addition, there 
is absolutely no ev-dense that "animal offerings" were equivalent 
to the images reorserted on bronzes, as Chang argues. Owls, 
for example, were ot sacrificial animals, although they appear 
in ritual bromze imagery. Wine vessels were not used to offer an- 
imals to spirits, alt»ouga they are decorated with the same animal 
faces and abbrevieced bodies as represented on grain and meat 
vessels. 

Chang's study is nonetheless, insightful in identifying Shang 
art generally as a -eflection of shamanism, a religious practice 
involving commurication between the individual and the spirit 
world via an animal vehicle.” This form of communication, 
whether or not it is called “shamanism,” is descriptive of the Shang 
system. I have recently praposed, in two related papers, that com- 
munication between the Shang king or related kin and his power 
source, the ancester svirit, could be carried out during the cer- 
emony of donning an ancestor spirit mask with the visage of a 
wild animal, the seme ace that is ubiquitous on Shang ritual ves- 
sels.28 Although it is possible that this practice was initiated in 
pre-Shang times and maintained strictly as a ceremony in his- 
torical Shanz times, there is abundant evidence from the Shang 
period to identify his artistic symbol of the ancestor spirit in the 
guise of the wilc animal mask. The evidence for this ceremonial 
and the mask comes net en y from oracle bone inscriptions, but 
also from archaeo ogieal and art-historical data of the Shang pe- 
riod. Artistic evid-nce surv:ves primarily in bronze and in bone 
and ivory carving=, amd in several visually stimulating represen- 
tational devices. A-chaeological evidence survives mostly in a few 
large-scale impress ons.of lost wood carvings suggesting overhead 
masks, painted ard imlaid, from royal tombs at the late Shang 
capital of Anyang ?° 

The fact that the ub:quitous animal image in Shang ar: is mean- 
ingful as a representation of a spirit mask is corroborated by pa- 
leographic eviden-e, in particular by the graph gui ard related 
cognates in »racle vøre inscriptions.? The graph gui refers to the 
spirit ghost sf am ancestor. This meaning is revealed in the graph's 
pictographic consæuc:ion, which when drawn consists of a wor- 
shipper whe, wez-ing an animal mask, invokes ancestor spirits 


26 Chang alse incluees the Western Zhou (circa 1100-700 s.c.) :n his anal- 
yses. Clearlythe Zhu, whose power grew in northwest China. may have 
had different rituals from the Shang. There was, for example, no cult 
worship with standard secrifices, such as the "^wuzhongjisi" or ' Five Rites” 
in Shang oracle bon= script. (For a study of the Five Rites frequently cited 
in oracle bon: inscriptions, see Xu Jinxiong (Hsu Chinhsiung), Yinxu buci 
zhong wuzhong jii -e yenjiu, Taibei, 1966 [in Chinese].) Ultimately, also, 
the lack of interest an the use of oracle bone divinations but an interest 
in the political cenæpt of the mandate of heaven differentiate Western 
Zhou from Saang retigicus practices. The differences between Shang and 
Zhou are als» exoressec in the subject matter of ritual bronze imagery. 
Thus it should be eear that generalizations about Shang ritual imagery 
may not be appropiate or the Western Zhou. 


27 Chang's irterpretation of Shang (and also Zhou) ritual arts as "sha- 
manistic" follows. commonly held but only preliminarily researched view 
(see, e.g., the ear.y-werx of Chen Mengjia, "Mythology and Shamanism 
of the Shang Dynas-y," Yenjing Xuebao, xx, 1937, 486-576 [in Chinese]; 
Shirakawa Snizuka Ko =otsubun no sekai — kodai In ocho no kozo, To- 
kyo, 1972 [ir Japan=se]; L.C. Hopkins, "The Shaman or Chinese Wu: His 
Inspired Darcing ad Versatile Character," Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society in Ireland ond Great Britain, no. 1, 1945, lff). 


? E, Childs4ohnsoa, “The Ancestor Spirit and Animal Mask in Shang 
Ritual Art,” #elivered in absentia at the International Conference on Shang 
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before an ancestral altar. The mask morpheme, which is used 
in the construction of the term gui, has cognates that amplify the 
graphic meaning of mask and the mask's connotations. The rep- 
resentation on the ritual vessel of the recipient of the sacrifices 
— the ancestor spirit — thus seems more than appropriate. It fits 
Shang concepts of religious power. Since the primary occupation 
of Shang royalty was the propitiation cf ancestor spirits, the ma- 
jor way of reaching them, gaining their support and thus earthly 
security was through ritual sacrifices using bronze vessels. These 
vessels were then logistically empowered, artistically, with the 
very images of those spirits the sacrifices addressed. 

Bagley's hypothesis that Shang bronze imagery is purely dec- 
orative and without meaning can be challenged not only on pa- 
leographic grounds but also on many other levels. One concerns 
the specificity of imagery. To Bagley vessels that take the shape 
of sheep, owls, or other animals are real animals as opposed to 
those articulated in the taotie image. Yet, a look at the evolution 
and variation of the tiger image illustrated in Bagley's figures 28, 
46, 84, 85, 131 (representing Styles I-V) and figures 120, 133, and 
179 (representing animal-shaped vessels or profile animals) un- 
derscores that the two — the tiger mask and the bodied tiger image 
rendered in the round or in profile — are directly related. The 
animal in bronze imagery is represented most commonly as a face, 
sometimes with an abbreviated body symbolized by flanking limbs 
with claws (Fig. 1), and less commonly as a frontal face with a 
body extended to left and right (Bagley, fig. 171), or as an animal 
in profile with a frontal face (Bagley, figs. 174, 179). The same 
figures that are cited above also illustrate that the tiger, like other 
animal images, is articulated at the beginning of bronze repre- 
sentation (Style I) and not belatedly with Style III. The tiger image 
is identifiable by the telltale C-shaped curling ear. 

The major images on Shang bronzes appear to be wild, hunted 
animals, the most popular of which are four species mentioned 
in oracle bone inscriptions as objects of the king's hunting ex- 
peditions. These are the wild buffalo, argali, stag, and tiger.? 
Each is recognizable in mask representations by one major at- 
tribute: the tiger by his ears, the buffalo by horns, the stag by 
antlers, and the argali by inward-curling horns. The appearance 
of the tiger was noted above in early Styles I through V, proving 
that animal images are intended from the beginning of Shang ves- 
sel representations. 


Culture at Anyang, 13 September 1987; idem, "Spirits and Masks in Shang 
Ritual Art," paper prepared for the panel "Religion and Ritual Art in 
Shang China," at the Association of Asian Studies Annual Meeting, 25- 
27 March 1988, San Francisco. 


?? For the original description of these excavated remains, see Liang Si- 
yong (Liang Ssu-yung) and Gao Quxun (Kao Ch'ü-hsün), Houjiazhuang, 
diyiben, 1001 hao damu, Taibei, 1962, 56 (in Chinese). 


30 Analysis of gui and its cognates is treated in depth in the two papers 
cited in n. 28. 


31 The gui graph is illustrated in Shima Kunio, Inkyo bokuji sorui, 2nd 
ed., Tokyo, 1971, 45.4 (in Japanese). 


32 One cognate, for example, is wei, meaning to be supernaturally awe- 
some, in oracle bone and early Western Zhou bronze inscriptions (see no. 
28). 


3 E. von Erdberg Consten much earlier came to the conclusion that the 
representation of "symbolical animals [in Shang ritual art] follows a form 
given by nature" ("A Terminology of Chinese Bronze Decoration," Mon- 
umenta Serica, xviii, 245-293). Although she was concerned with ter- 
minology and not with the meaning of bronze decor, her identification 
of these images as deriving from the real world instead of representing 
zoomorphic designs was insightful. 
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That Shang bronze imagery is potently symbolic of the spirit 
world, namely the ancestor spirit manifest in the mask of the wild, 
hunted animal, is also illustrated artistically. "Mask" means a dis- 
guise that transforms one, in this case the face of an animal that 
enables one to communicate with the supernatural realm of ances- 
tor spirits. One prominent image in bronze art that is visually 
descriptive of transformation? is the mask extended into a cicada 
body. The cicada insect is a longstanding symbol of transfor- 
mation (or resurrection) in China because of its own, phenom- 
enal, natural change from larval to insect form. As an extension 
represented below the mask in art (often represented abstractly 
as a pointed triangle without its head), it takes the place of the 
animal body in signifying transformation from the human to the 
supramundane realm of the animal world (see Fig. 1, upper reg- 
ister). This image may be elaborated by the addition of animal- 
or human-like, instead of cicada-like, limbs flanking the cicada 
body. These additions are interchangeable and in this way illus- 
trate the fluid relationship between human and animal realms that 
is symbolized by the mask. Such a powerful image could hardly 
have been conceived as a coincidental discovery of the Shang 
caster hoping to fill a space in the decorative band of a mold. 

As to why imagery, when it initially appears on bronzes, is 
minimally present — and what probably led Bagley to describe 
it as "vague" — has more to do with technical considerations than 
with the desire to illustrate powerful religious symbols. Bronze 
casting was new and experimental in early Shang times. As at- 
tested by the earliest Style I and II vessels, shapes were still in the 
process of being defined. Bronze casting replaced the earlier, pre- 
Bronze Age technique of carving in jade. Jade had been the pri- 
mary artistic means exploited for representing religious imagery 
in the prehistoric and transitional periods (Late Neolithic-Xia-Early 
Shang). Since the techniques of jade carving and section-mold 
casting are far removed, the initial attempts toward representa- 
tion in bronze were necessarily experimental. Yet, in preserved 
examples of jades from this earlier era? there are specific attri- 
butes that are immediately apparent in the mask imagery of Shang 
bronzes. Several authors have already commented that jades from 
the Late Neolithic culture called Liangzhu were likely prototypes 
of Shang ritual bronze imagery.% Also instrumental in the for- 
mation of Bronze Age imagery is another Late Neolithic culture 
called Dawenkou-Shandong Longshan.? 

One can make a general comparison between Liangzhu mask 
types and the early images on bronzes where round eyes appear 
encircled by an outer ring like a pupil by an iris (see Bagley, figs. 
22-23). In Liangzhu imagery, the encircled eye is the major at- 


34 A variety of other devices symbolizing transformation from this to the 
supernatural realm of ancestor and animal spirits includes the so-called 
"displayed" pose of the semihuman donning the animal mask; the "de- 
vouring" pose of the animal mask extended as an animal with open mouth 
above a semihuman, usually displayed, body; or the mask represented 
with more humanlike features, suggesting interchange between the human 
and animal realms. 


3° Excavated, published examples of Late Neolithic Hongshan and Liang- 
zhu cultural jades are illustrated in, Yang Jianfong (Kin-fang Yeung), Jade 
Carving in Chinese Archaeology, Hong Kong, 1987 (Chinese and Er glish), 
e.g., pls. 1-2, 24-29. Similar jades are published in an abbreviated cata- 
logue of a recent exhibit on Late Neolithic ritual jades; see E. Childs- 
Johnson, Ritual and Power: Jades of Ancient China, China Institute in 
America, New York, 1988. 

3% Hayashi Minao, "The Pre-Yin Style Jades," Myujiamu, no. 33, Jan. 
1979, 13-14 (in Japanese); J. Rawson, Ancient Chinese Art and Archae- 
ology, New York, 1980, 39-40. 


tribut? of the animal visage (see Bagley, fig. 19) and in late Liang- 
zhu examples this visage is often simplified to just a pair of eyes 
characterized by a round pupil and outer iris.” 

Comparisons can also be made with jade masks from the second 
Late Neolithic culture. Visages that decorate both sides of the 
stone <nife blade from the Longshan cultural site of Liangcheng- 
zhen, Rizhao, Shandong (Fig. 2), also foreshadow Shang mask 
image-y. Generally similar — despite the difference in medium 
and what the latter difference imposes cn the final interpretation 
— is the focus upon a frontal image with eyes and flanking, antler- 
like extensions at eye level in a curvilinear style. This antler-like 
extens.on is a consistent attribute of most Shang masks inherited 
from tais earlier, Shandong Longshan image; it appears to the left 
and right of the eye in bronze mask images (Fig. 3). These branch- 
ing forms, probably once related to antlers, are frequently marked 
by cusps and curls. On other related Longshan jades, these ex- 
tensions are characterized as thick bands that curl up or down 
but always out to the left and right of the eye.? They gradually 
lose their buoyancy and become geometric in definition, # and in 
this respect parallel the development on early Shang bronzes. An 
exemp ary illustration of this relationship between jade and early 
bronze imagery can be seen in the outline of the small visage on 
the lower section of the Longshan blade's obverse and on the mask 
represented in the band on the Early Shang bronze he from the 
Tianjir Cultural Bureau (Fig. 3). 

In addition to the branching extension, one other easily iden- 
tifiable attribute, inherited from Late Neolithic jade imagery, is 
the abbreviated animal body. The area below the eyes and 
branching antler-like extensions of the mask, as represented on 
the Tienjin he (Fig. 3), is filled out by an abstraction also iden- 
tifiable on the you (Fig. 1) as the abbreviated body symbol, limbs 
ending in claws. The limbs are consistently located parallel to the 
antler-like extensions and flank the snout part of the animal motif. 
This part may be rendered abstractly in early imagery by a set 
of downward curls, a reference to curled claws at the end of the 
limb. This limb motif and its abstraction survive in the otherwise 
well-worn image on another Shandong Longshan jade, a knife 
blade in the Sackler Collection,“ and on a variety of Liangzhu 
jades, and the motif is, of course, ubiquitous in later bronze 
imager (see, e.g., Fig. 1, upper register). 

The correspondence of certain major attributes in Late Neo- 
lithic and Early Bronze Age imagery clearly negates Bagley's ar- 
gument for the spontaneous origin of the animal mask and his 
theory about the division between vague decoration and repre- 
sentational imagery. As bronze technology grew to be more fa- 


* Influences upon the development of the Shang mask image appear to 
derive from the Late Neolithic settlements, not only in southeast and 
coastal China (Liangzhu Culture), but also in northeast China (Dawenkou 
Shandor g-Longshan Culture). See E. Childs-Johnson, "Dragons, Masks, 
Axes and Blades from Four Newly Documented Jade Producing Cultures 
of Ancient China," Orientations, April 1988, 30-41. 


38 See, e.g., J. Murray, “Neolithic Chinese Jades in the Freer Gallery of 
Art," Orientations, Nov. 1983, 21, fig. 20. 


°° See, e.g., the image decorating the Fogg ax, published in M. Loehr, 
Ancient Chinese Jades from the Grenville L. Winthrop Collection in the 
Fogg Ar: Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge, 1975, 151, pl. 192. 


1° See, eg., the knife blade illustrated in T. Lawton, Asian Art in the 
Arthur M. Sackler Gallery, The Inaugural Gift. Washington, D.C., 1987, 
pl. 36. 


41 See n. 40. 
4 E.g., see Murray (as in n. 38), 18, fig. 10. 





1 Two-sided drawing based on the bronze you vessel, Shang 
Dynasty, M238 Xiaetun, Anyang, Henan. After Li Ji (Li Chi), 
ed., Yinxu chutu wushijian qingtong rongqi zhi yanjiu, Nan- 
gang, 1972, 97, fig. 29:3 (in Chinese) 


miliar and techniques of casting became more sophisticated, so 
did the range and complexity of artistic representations. Repre- 
sentations of the dragon and bird, for example, reflect this com- 
plexity and also corroborate the evidence that bronze imagery 
cannot be straitjacketed into a technological and stylistic frame- 
work. It is a misunderstanding of Chinese culture to attribute the 
dragon motif to an “independent pattern unit” that arose in re- 
sponse to the need -o fill an empty space flanking the so-called 
taotie (spirit mask) within a band on a mold (pp. 49-51). As with 
the animal mask, pre-Bronze Age dragons are known. Jade drag- 
ons from Hongshan cultural sites (in far north Liaoning) probably 
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2 Stone gui blade, Shandong Longshan Period, Liangcheng- 
zhen, Rizhao, Shandong Province. After Wenwu, no. 11, 1979, 
62 (in Chinese) 





3 Bronze he vessel and rubbing of its imagery, Early Shang, 
Tianjin Cultural Bureau, Tianjin. After Wenwu, no. 9, 1964, 
pl. 5:1; p. 34, fig. 2 (in Chinese) 
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served a ritual function connected with fertility and rain. In this 
early form the dragon looks like an embryonic thick-bodied snake, 
curled into a C-shape. This shape is easily identified typclogically 
in later ritual Bronze Age art,“ indicating that the dragon orig- 
inated in Late Neolithic times and not spontaneously during the 
Bronze Age. In bronze imagery the dragon has a standard role 
flanking the spirit mask (see, e.g., Fig. 1, lower and upper reg- 
isters), and like the bird, in this role signifies an assistant vehicle 
to the supernatural. This vehicular function is in part identified 
on the basis of the bird's role — as specified in inscriptions — as 
messenger to the High God, Shang Di, and comparable roles that 
other bird types exercise in a supernatural setting.^ Like the bird, 
the dragon can be identified in early bronze imagery (Styles I-II) 
by the seemingly amorphous eye motif submerged in cloud scrolls. 
The bird there is distinguishable usually by its beak and the dragon 
by its snout; both complement the animal mask by flanking it, 
like the religious icon of the Buddhist triad. To divorce the dragon 
from its cultural context, as Bagley does, is to take away the very 
reason for this image's artistic existence. 

To conclude, the volume Shang Ritual Bronzes in the Arthur 
M. Sackler Collections is not a contribution to the field of ancient 
Chinese ritual art for its thesis about the origin or meaning of 
imagery or casting technology, but for its lavishly endowed cat- 
alogue raisonné with fine vessel photographs, up-to-date corro- 
borative archaeological material, and detailed stylistic 
descriptions. 

ELIZABETH CHILDS-JOHNSON 
531 E. 88th Street 
New York, NY 10128 


43 Sun Shoudao and Guo Daxun, "Discussion of the Origins of the Dragon 
and the Earliest Civilization in the Liao River Valley," Wenwu, no. 6, 1984, 
16-17 (in Chinese). 


*4 Similar curled dragon jades, for example, have been excava:ed from 
Fu Hao's tomb at Anyang; see Yinxu Fu Hao mu, Beijing, n.d., pls. 104- 
5, 133 (in Chinese). See also the recent article by Sun Guangging, "The 
Dragon from the Perspective of Excavated Relics," Zhongyuan wenwu, 
no. 1, 1988, 72-78 (in Chinese). 


4 For a discussion of the bird identified in oracle bone script as feng, a 
wind and messenger spirit to the High God, Shang Di (and related to 
today's legendary phoenix), plus other birds similarly associated with the 
northern, southern, eastern, and western winds, see Jin Xiangheng (Chin 
Hsiang-heng), "Study of Feng,” Zhongguo Wenzi, no. 3 (in Chinese), and 
Hu Houxuan, "Documenting the Names of the Four Winds," Jiaguxue 
Shangshi [Chengdu, 1944], 365-380 (in Chinese). 


Letter about a Review 
The Casting History of Duchamp-Villon's Horse 


Yve-Alain Bois's thorough and insightful review of Angelica 
Rudenstine’s Peggy Guggenheim Collection, Venice (xix, 1987, 
481-485) gives the impression (p. 484) that the Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Garden displayed the 1966 bronze enlargement of 
Raymond Duchamp-Villon's The Horse (1914), known as Le 
cheval majeur. The Hirshhorn Museum in fact neither owns nor 
has exhibited this particular enlarged cast. As Rudenstine cor- 
rectly noted, the permanent collection does include one of the late 
bronze casts of the "original" scale. 

All agree that the history of the various casts of The Horse is 
very complicated. The following notes, from the Museum 's files, 
may shed further light on the late bronze edition issued by Louis 
Carre in the 1950's. Measuring 43.7 cm, the Hirshhorn Museum's 
Horse is no. 6 in an edition of eight bronzes produced sometime 
between 1954 and 1963 for Louis Carré by the founder Georges 
Rudier. Although the number is not stamped or incised in the 
bronze, documentation from Louis Carré, including a label re- 
moved from the sculpture, and the catalogue Duchamp-Villon 
(Galerie Louis Carré, Paris, 7 June-20 July 1963, no. 12), indicates 
the size of the bronze edition and the number of the Hirshhorn 
Museum's cast. The museum's founding donor Joseph H. Hirsh- 
horn acquired the cast in December 1964 from E.V. Thaw 
and Co. 

JUDITH ZILCZER 
Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden 
Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, D.C. 20560 
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The Refectory at Easby Abbey: Form and Iconography 


Peter Fergusson 


This paper argues for a distinction between monastic and canonic architecture in twelfth- 
and thirteenth-century England in one building type, the refectory. Analysis of the re- 
fectory at Easby Abbey in Yorkshire, the earliest and inost complete surviving canons' 
refectory in the north of England, provides for comparison with monastic refectories, 
particularly those of the Cistercians. It is suggested that canons' refectories were con- 
scious reflections of the Cenaculum in Jerusalem, that the impulse for such representation 
was characteristic of canons, and that the adoption of the distinctive two-story building 
form followed from the involvement of England in the Third Crusade. 


For James Ackerman on his seventieth birthday 


In the past twenty-five years, historians of the twelfth cen- 
tury have attempted to distinguish the spiritual ideals of 
the regular canons from those of monks, particularly the 
Cistercians. Caroline Bynum, Charles Dereine, Giles Con- 
stable, Christopher Brooke, and others have clarified many 
aspects of this question. Among other things, their work 
has shown that these successful reform movements asserted 
a clear identity, and that in an effort to articulate their par- 
ticular approach to the life of a religious, both canons and 
monks wrote reflectively and sometimes polemically about 
their differences.! Since canons and monks saw themselves 
as distinct from one another, it is natural to ask to what 
extent the art or architecture they patronized embodied 
their differing theological, spiritual, and vocational 
positions. 


In the preparation of this paper I have received generous hel» from 
colleagues and friends. For matters to do with Easby and other sites, I 
gratefully acknowledge my continuing indebtedness to Dr. Glyn Cop- 
pack, Principal Chief Inspector, National Buildings and Monuments Com- 
mission. Early drafts of the paper were criticized and clarified by Pro- 
fessors Lilian Armstrong, Patricia Berman, Elizabeth Paston, and Arnold 
Klukas. At different stages I received important help from Fr. Chryso- 
gonus Waddell, O.C.S.O., Fr. Andrew Ciferni, O. Praem., Dr. Nicola 
Coldstream, Mr. Stuart Harrison, Professors Jaroslav Folda, Warren 
Sanderson, and Sharon Elkins. In the interpretation of Richard of St.- 
Victor's drawing and inscriptions, Paul Meyvaert provided lengthy exe- 
getical help, and his customary inspiration on matters scholarly and 
monastic. 


1C.W. Bynum, Docere Verbo et Exemplo (Harvard Theological Studies 
xxx1), 1979, and idem, Jesus as Mother: Studies in the Spirituality of the 
High Middle Ages, Berkeley, 1982; C. Dereine, "Chanoines des crigines 
au XIIIe siècle,” in A. Baudrillart, A. de Meyer, and E. van Cauwerbergh, 
Dictionnaire d'histoire et de géographie ecclésiastiques, x11, 1953, 353-405; 
G. Constable and B. Smith, ed. and trans., Libellus de diversis ordinibus 
et professionibus qui sunt in aecclesia, Oxford, 1972, esp. xv-xxvii; G. 
Constable, "Renewal and Reform in Religious Life: Concepts and Reality," 
in R.L. Benson, G. Constable, C. Latham, eds., Renaissance and Renewal 
in the Twelfth Century, Cambridge, MA, 1982, 37-67; C. Brooke, 'Monk 
and Canon: Some Patterns in the Religious Life of the Twelfth Century," 


In sculpture studies, scholars have distinguished between 
canon:c and monastic subjects, but in architecture similar 
distinctions have proved elusive.? Most attempts begin with 
the churches in the claustral complex on the assumption 
that they best embodied and expressed religious ideals. This 
line of enquiry has not proved useful, however, or not as 
yet.? Less predictably, it is, as I hope to show, in the other, 
often neglected buildings that made up the architectural 
complexes of canons and monks that differences between 
canon:c and monastic architecture can be glimpsed. 

One geographical area where such differences can be ex- 
amined and compared with unusual advantage is the north 
of England. The systematic devastation of the region by 
William the Conqueror in 1069-70 resulted in dramatic de- 
population and economic decline. Even fifty years later, 


in W.J. Sheils, ed., Monks, Hermits and the Ascetic Tradition (Studies in 
Church History), xxii, Oxford, 1985, 109-129; idem, "Reflections on the 
Monastic Cloister," in N. Stratford, ed., Romanesque and Gothic: Essays 
for George Zarnecki, 2 vols., Bury St. Edmunds, 1987, 19-26. 


? See L. ?ressouyre, “St. Bernard to St. Francis: Monastic Ideals and Icon- 
ographic Programs in the Cloister,” Gesta, x11, 1973, 71-92; L. Seidel, 
"Salome and the Canons," Women's Studies, 11, 1984, 29-66; I. Forsyth, 
"Ihe Vita Apostolica and Romanesque Sculpture: Some Preliminary Ob- 
servations,’ Gesta, xxv, 1986, 75-82. For architecture, although limited 
to the Dominicans in the 13th century, see W. Schenkluhn, Ordines stu- 
dentes. Aspekte zur Kirchenarchitektur der Dominikaner und Franzis- 
kaner im 13. Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1985. 


3 See J.E. Hodgson, "On the Differences of Plan Alleged to Exist between 
Churches of Austin Canons and Those of Monks," Archaeological Jour- 
nal, xLI, 1884, 374-414; xLII, 1885, 96-119, 215-246, 331-369, 440-468; 
XLII, 1886, 52-74, 290-305, 403-422; A.W. Clapham, "The Architecture 
of the Premonstratensians with Special Reference to Their Buildings in 
England.” Archaeologia, xx, 1923, 117-146; J. Hubert, "Le Vie com- 
mune des clercs et l'archéologie," La vita commune del clero nei secoli XI 
e XII (Atti della settimana di studio, Mendola, settembre 1959, Miscel- 
lanea del Centro di Studi Medioevale, 111), Milan, 1962, 1, 90-116; and 
J.C. Dicxinson, "Les Premiéres Constructions des chanoines réguliers en 
Angleterre," Cahiers de civilisation médiévale, x, 1967, 179-198. 


large areas remaired thinly settled and monastic founda- 
tions were few and small in size.‘ This circumstance pro- 
vided the new referm movements, particularly the Cister- 
cians and regular canons, with the chance to play a central 
role in the spiritual renewal of the north and to establish 
settlements of considerable size. Both movements ex- 
panded rapic.y in the second quarter of the twelfth century, 
in large par witt the active support of Thurstan, the 
reform-minded archbishop of York (1114-40).5 By the end 
of the centurv, the abbeys and priories of the north ranked 
among the most important in the country. Of the two 
movements, the canons were the more popular. Based on 
numbers of ouncations alone, the canons counted more 
than four times the foundations of the Cistercians, for in- 
stance, fifty-»our t» twelve. The numbers conceal the much 
greater varie-y of clerical life encompassed under the term 
"canons," hcwever, and the generally smaller size of in- 
dividual houses, which ranged from as few as a dozen to 
communities of around seventy, although they speak to the 
appeal of the carons to patrons in the north and of the 
broader utility of -heir functions within medieval society.’ 

Both cancns and monks sponsored distinguished build- 
ing. In near» all cases, sites were newly built, a feature 
that makes eomp=rison easier because complications that 
follow from older histories of development and use, or dif- 
ferent patteras of ratronage, are absent. On the other hand, 
a considerable disparity exists between the literature on 
their architectures: studies on the Cistercians eclipse those 
on the canors.* Furthermore, where comparisons are made, 
they are nearly always to the disadvantage of the canons. 
Based on strle or the tracking of formal sequences of ar- 
chitectural cetails. such comparisons usually assert Cister- 
cian innovation aad canonic dependence. If a different ap- 
proach is u ed and different questions posed, however, 
issues of pr-cedeace or dependence, of style or sources, 


* By 1130, for anstanee, Knowles lists only five monastic houses in the 
entire region; L. Knowles, The Religious Order in England: A History of 
Its Developmert fron the Times of St. Dunstan to the Fourth Lateran 
Council, 943-1216, 2nd ed., Cambridge, 1963, 229ff. 


` See D. Nichol, Thusstan, Archbishop of York (1114-1140), York, 1964, 
127ff.; also J.C. Dickiason, "I canonici regolari e la reforma ecclesiastica 
in Inghilterra n. i secoë XI e XE," La vita commune del clero nei secoli XI 
e XII (Atti dell: settimana di studio, Mendola, settembre 1959. Miscel- 
lanea del Centro di Studi Medioevale, 111), Milan, 1962, 1, 274-303. 


° The figures come frem counting communities who followed the Rule of 
Saint Augustin. , rather than Saint Benedict, as with the case of monks. 
Included amon. the c-nons were the congregations of the Augustinians, 
Arroasians, Vi torine, and the Holy Sepulchre, and also those of the 
Premonstratens ans, Cilbertines, Trinitarians, and Knights Hospitaller; 
see D.M. Robiuson, The Geography of Augustinian Settlement (British 
Archaeological Repons, British Series, Lxxx), 1 and 11, 1980. Overall, 
foundations of -anon-formed the largest religious institution in the coun- 
try, with 274 houses 5 against 219 establishments of monks. 


7 D. Knowles and R.N. Hadcock, Medieval Religious Houses, England 
and Wales, 2nc ed., bondon, 1971; also J.C. Dickinson, The Origins of 
the English Austin Ca- ons anc Their Introduction into England, London, 
1950; L. Little, Religmus Poverty and the Profit Economy in Medieval 
Europe, Ithaca. NY, E78; C.H. Lawrence, Medieval Monasticism: Forms 
of Religious Li ? in stern Europe in the Middle Ages, London, 1984, 
141ff. 
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assume a lesser importance and allow for the definition of 
fresh relationships and goals. 


The Refectory at Easby 

The best preserved of the canons' early zrchitecture in 
the north of England is Easby in Yorkshire, a house of Pre- 
monstratensian canons established around 1155 by Roald, 
Constable of Richmond Castle.? The White Canons, as they 
were known, had been founded in eastern France in 1121, 
at Premontré near Laon, and the reform was heavily in- 
fluenced by the Cistercians. The founding community at 
Easby came from Newhouse in Lincolnshire, the order's 
first house in England, established about twelve years ear- 
lier. In turn, Easby became the center for the expansion of 
the canons in this area of the northwest Yorkshire Dales. 

Easby lies a mile southeast of Richmond, on the north 
bank of the Swale, within view of the castle and the town 
(Fig. 1). The relation of community to town reveals an im- 
portant characteristic of the canons as distinct from monks 
— proximity to an urban population. Canonic vocation 
stressed the cura animarum, which took the form of 
preaching, hospital care, the staffing of castle chapels, alms- 
giving, the organization of orphanages, and teaching. For 
the most part, these functions contrasted to monastic with- 
drawal and isolation. 

Though Easby's church is substantially lost, a number 
of other buildings remain, which offer remarkable exam- 
ples of their type: a fine early gatehouse, an unusual in- 
firmary, a spacious guesthouse, and unconventional quar- 
ters for the abbot. Their arrangement poses many problems, 
however, with nearly all planning features differing from 
Cistercian counterparts. For instance, the cloister was given 
trapezoidal form (Fig. 2); the dormitory lay over the west- 
ern rather than the eastern range and adjacent to the guest 
house; the lay brothers' quarters were located under the 


* For recent treatments of the Cistercians, with access to the voluminous 
literature, see P. Fergusson, Architecture of Solitude: Cistercian Abbeys 
in Twelfth Century England, Princeton, 1984: R. Stalley, The Cistercian 
Abbeys of Ireland, New Haven, 1987. There is no book that deals with 
the architecture of the canons as distinct from that of the monastic orders, 
or as a separable phenomenon within medieval architecture. For scholarly 
papers on the architecture of the canons in England, concentrating nearly 
exclusively on the churches, see above n. 3. 


? For the abbey's history, see H.M. Colvin, The White Canons in England, 
Oxford, 1951, 56-63; see also Lawrence (as in n. 7), 122-145. For the ar- 
chitecture of Easby, the standard work is W.H. St. John Hope, “On the 
Premonstratensian Abbey of St. Agatha Juxta Richmond," Yorkshire Ar- 
chaeological Journal, x, 1889, 117-158. In addition, see A. Hamilton 
Thompson, Easby Abbey, Yorkshire, London, 1948: D. Knowles and 
J.K.S. St. Joseph, Monastic Sites from the Air. Cambridge, 1952, xxii- 
xxiii, 160-163; N. Pevsner, The Buildings of England: Yorkshire, North 
Riding, London, 1966, 142-147. 


1 Not all canons were directly involved in the cure of souls. An important 
group like those who modeled their lives on the pattern adopted at the 
abbey of Arrouaise, or at St.-Victor in Paris, chose a life of strict enclosure 
and contemplation. On the differences, see Bynum (as in n. 1), 22-58. For 
the Premonstratensians' responsibilities — spiritual, parochial, and sec- 
ular — see Colvin (as in n. 9), 257-314. 


1 Easby Abbey, from southeast, 
toward Richmond 


canons' dormitory in all likelihood, and, most surprising 
of all, the parochial church of St. Agatha was incorporated 
within the precincts. Ordinarily, peculiarities in the layout 
of buildings are explained by the site, and specifically by 
the relation to water channels. Yet at Easby the site offered 
no particularly difficult challenges, and thus other consid- 
erations must explain the form and placement cf these 
buildings. 

Just as puzzling is the most impressive of the surviving 
buildings at Easby, the refectory (Fig. 3). The anomalous 
qualities noted above emerge there even more strongly. Al- 
though the building is located on the south side of the clois- 
ter and with the axis running east-west in the traditional 
manner, the structure's relation to the east range is unusual. 
Instead of ending at the east wall of the cloister (thereby 
allowing access under the dorter to the infirmary and ab- 
bot's lodging), the building continued two bays eastward. 
[n fact, looking at the whole southeastern part of the com- 
plex, neither dormitory, infirmary, nor abbot's lodging are 
in their customary position." 

One explanation of the refectory's size is that it resulted 
from a nonsynchronous development with the other claus- 
tral buildings. It is likely there was an earlier refectory (ca. 
1150-90), to which the adjacent claustral ranges converged 
in the usual manner. As the community grew, however, the 
building was deemed too small and an expansion was un- 
dertaken toward the end of the century. Such a conjecture 
would explain scale only, not relationships, and i: offers 
little in explanation of the other remarkable feature of the 
refectory, its two-story form. In this feature, the building 


!! The key to the problem is the parochial church of St. Agatha. The 
decision to incorporate it within the precinct wall, though still unex- 
plained, led to the displacement of both the infirmary and the abbot's 
lodging to the north of the church. It is likely that the site had served as 





also shows a striking departure from tradition. Considered 
by itself, it might be dismissed as idiosyncratic, as another 
of those puzzling variations from the norm which are often 
encountered at monastic sites. Seen in a larger context, 
however, the building emerges not only as one of the most 
ambitious examples of a building type, but as the best pre- 
served of the canons’ refectories in the north, and the 
earliest. 

The chronology of the refectory was elucidated a hundred 
years ago by St. John Hope.” Two histories of work can 
be read from the surviving walls. The first dates from the 
late -welfth century when the building was laid out to its 
present dimensions. The second represents a far-reaching 
renovation about a hundred years later. 

[n the late twelfth-century form, the refectory measured 
106 feet in length by 27 feet in width. It consisted of an 
undercroft of eight bays divided by a central row of col- 
umns into twin rib-vaulted aisles, and the hall proper on 
the upper floor, which formed a tall, undivided and 
wooden-roofed space. On the cloister side, the wall is 
twelfth-century only to a height of about eighteen feet, with 
the parts above dating from the renovation of ca. 1300. 
But from the remains of the east wall, the height of the 
upper hall can be established as ca. thirty feet. The two- 
story kitchen lay on the south, at right angles to the west 
bays of the refectory, and was therefore inaccessible from 
the cloister; the stonework carries the outline of its former 
gable (Fig. 3). How the upper hall was entered from the 
cloister is unclear. An internal stairway in the west bays 
was probably reached via a doorway in the area of the 


a pre-Conquest establishment of a college of secular priests, of which St. 
Agatha's remains in part; see H. Thompson (as in n. 9), 19-21. 


12 See Hope (as in n. 9), 139-145; also Thompson (as in n. 9), 8-9. 
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2 Easby Abbey, plen (courtesy English Heritage) 


present west door.” 

The second history began after a little more than a cen- 
tury of use, when the building underwent a far-reaching 
renovation. The change is immediately visible on the south, 
where the wall eas refaced using a different limestone, 
which, unlike the earlier work, was cut and tooled in reg- 
ular ashlar blocks. Taller and wider windows divided by 
tracery and -illec with stained glass replaced the earlier lan- 
cet windows. The most ambitious tracery, in the east wall, 
showed two paired lancets with pierced trefoil heads sur- 
mounted by cusped oculi. A single sharply profiled central 
lancet, the aead of which is thrust up above the lateral 
panels and ‘illec with an attenuated trefoil, occupied the 
center of the lower zone (Fig. 4). Above this composition 
lay an oculus composed of spiky trefoils, with the flanking 
spandrels also fied with trefoils. The design, with its dis- 
tinctive composrion of lancets and oculi treated with tight 


3 The present doorway is ca. 1300. The precise location of the earlier 
doorway is difficult o work out. There is no evidence in the surviving 
ashlar of an externa stairway in the cloister walk, an arrangement that 
would, in any case, be made difficult by the cloister roof. Entry must 
therefore have-ome- t ground level, via a stair in the undercroft. To effect 
this, one of the-vault= in the undercroft must have been omitted. Yet there 
is no evidence to suggest a stairway in the second bay into which the 
present entrance leacs. 
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profiles and pointed details, resembles that in the new chap- 
ter house at York Minster begun in the 1280's,! and it is 
usually assumed that Easby drew inspiration from that 
work thirty-eight miles to the south. 

More important, the renovation reduced the size of the 
upper hall. Instead of extending the entire length of the 
building, the hall was shortened from eight bays to six. In 
the western bay, a further floor was added, indicated by 
joist holes in the south and west walls, a floor reached by 
a newly constructed narrow staircase in the southwest an- 
gle of the building, which led to a solar or loft. The purpose 
of this solar is uncertain. Hope tentatively suggested it was 
the everyday refectory, with the hall proper employed only 
for the greater feast days. In the second bay, adjacent to 
the hall, a vestibule was created, providing the canons with 
an entrance at one end of the space that was more satis- 
factory than on one of the sides (as in the earlier building). 


14 For the general context, see J. Bony, The English Decorated Style: Gothic 
Architecture Transformed 1250-1350, Ithaca, NY, 1979, 11; also N. Cold- 
stream, "York Chapter House," Journal of the British Archaeological As- 
sociation, 3rd ser., xxxv, 1972, 15-23. 


'S Hope (as in n. 9), 143. However, the smallness of the space — one- 
eighth that of the original building — and the narrowness of the stair, 
with the inherent difficulty of delivering food from the kitchen two stories 
down, casts some doubt on this suggestion. 
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Along with the reduction in length of the main hall went 
an increase in height, achieved through a lowering of the 
undercroft vaults and a heightening of the upper walls. Al- 
though the undercroft vaults have not survived, the walls 
bear evidence of two levels of wall ribs. The earlier of the 
two is the upper. This can be established because the line 
of the soffit of the new vault is clearly visible as the limit 
of surviving plaster and paint, and this limit occurs at the 
lower of the two ribs; in addition, on the south, the lower 
ribs foul the primary window heads, proving that they are 
later (Fig. 5).!° 

What led the canons to reduce their large refectory hall 
by a quarter of its size and to embark on such a costly and 
ambitious renovation? Probably, the community had 
shrunk in size, rendering the scale of older buildings su- 
perfluous, a feature that can be found in both canons’ and 
monks’ houses elsewhere at this period. But the change 
should not be viewed simply in practical terms. The ren- 
ovation constituted an entire rethinking and reshaping of 
the refectory. Entrance came via a screened and probably 
carefully detailed vestibule occupying one full bay. Larger, 
more elaborate windows poured greater light onto the com- 
munity and through their stained glass provided the oc- 
casion for iconographic programs and the display of the 
armorial devices of Easby’s patrons.” Taller proportions, 
created through the difficult expedient of lowering the un- 
dercroft vaults, heightening the upper walls, and reducing 


lé The vault sequence was interpreted wrongly by both Hope and Thomp- 
son. Dr. Glyn Coppack kindly elucidated the sequence for me. 


17 The armorial devices are mentioned in the dispute in 1386 involving 
Lord Scrope, one of the abbey's principal patrons; see Colvin (as in n. 
9), 297. 


18 There has been no systematic treatment of the canons’ refectories as a 
distinct building type. The omission may be part of a wider neglect of 
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3 Easby Refectory, exterior from 
south 


the hall's length, transformed the spatial effects of the in- 
terior. Further, detailing in window tracery and the lector's 
pulpit provided the canons with crisply chiseled, up-to-date 
decorative forms of a richness without parallel in the 
plainer, earlier refectory. 


Context and Comparison 

Interpretation of the refectory presents a number of 
problems. To what extent did siting, chronology, and fabric 
changes result from conditions peculiar to Easby? Did the 
building's characteristic features reflect, alternatively, more 
general trends, even, specifically, a canonic identity, and, 
if so, can this be shown to be separable from the identity 
of other reform groups? 

Comparison between the Easby refectory and those at 
the cenons' other houses provides a means for considering 
a number of these issues. A survey reveals remains of sev- 
enteen refectories in the north of England. Limiting com- 
parison to plan and building type, all show the refectory 
placed parallel to the cloister walk, and sixteen have the 
two-story form (see Appendix A). (The one other refectory 
lacks sufficent remains to establish whether it was a one- 
or two-story structure.) Extending the survey outside the 
north. but keeping within England, a total of sixty-one can- 
ons' refectories can be identified. All have the same relation 
to the cloister and fifty-five were double-storied (see Ap- 
pendix B). Two factors, then, emerge as typical at Easby 


non-church buildings from the High Middle Ages, but it also results from 
the extensive losses of canons' buildings during the past 450 years. Men- 
tion is made of canons' refectories in J.C. Dickinson, Monastic Life in 
Medieval England. London, 1961, 34-35; and idem, "Buildings of the En- 
glish Austin Canons after the Dissolution of the Monasteries,” Journal of 
the British Archaeological Association, 3rd ser., xxx1, 1968, 60-75. 


I? In six instances, however, canons’ refectories were single-story; at Ivy- 
church, Leicester, Lesnes, Lilleshall, Newark, and Walsingham. 


and in the canons' »ther northern houses: the relation of 
plan to cloister and the two-story form. 

In marked contrast to the canons’ refectories were those 
of the Cistercians. in the last third of the twelfth century 
the Cistercians showed an unusual preoccupation with the 
planning and architecture of their refectories.? Unlike any 
other bui.ding in the monastery, including the church, the 
refectory underwer- revision and change. Two features are 
relevant. First. the axis of the refectory was altered in all 
the larger houses. Using Fountains in Yorkshire as an ex- 
ample, the early retzctory constructed before mid-century 
was laid out west tc east. Around 1170, however, the com- 
munity undertook è large-scale reconstruction of the build- 
ing in which the axis was turned north to south, that is, 
with the short end abutting the cloister walk rather than 
the long side running parallel to it.? Of the Cistercians' 
twelve northern abbeys, remains are known of the refec- 
tories at ten, and al! show the new axial arrangement. Sec- 
ond, the rebuilt re-ectoræs were generally single-storied 
structures, as at Fountains. Exceptions at Byland and Rie- 
vaulx, waere the two-story form was used (but where the 
orientation fo lowed the new Cistercian practice), may be 
recognized as deviations from the norm. 

The explanation for the change in axis probably lies in 
the relation of refectory to the adjacent buildings on the 
south side of the cister. By swinging the refectory ninety 
degrees so tha: the short end faced the cloister, the kitchen, 
warming room, arr day stairs could flank it, and thereby 
be entered directly -rom the cloister. Direct entry was im- 
portant. The Rule «f Saint Benedict insisted on the partic- 
ipation of all monks in a rotation of work and at the same 
time forbade them to leave the cloister except for the opus 
manuum. Cistercian adherence to these tenets ad litteram 
resulted in a conflic between ideology and traditional plan- 
ning.” The customary arrangement located the warming 
room and kitchen outside the cloister as linked but inde- 
pendent structures. The new arrangement neatly allied 
practice and planning. 

For the Cistercians, therefore, the refectory's axis and 
relation to adjacent buildings in the cloister — particularly 
warming room, kitchen, and day stairs — and the adher- 
ence to the single-story form, can be seen as distinct dif- 
ferences from the refectories of the canons. 

An unexpected contrast arises, however, with the Cis- 
tercian nuns in the north.= Although losses at nuns’ houses 
are much greater taan for the men's, the Dissolution sur- 
veys provide valuable documentary evidence about their 


20 See P. Fergusson, "Tae Twelfth Century Refectories at Rievaulx and 
Byland,” in C. Norton and D. Park, eds., Cistercian Art and Architecture 
in the British Isles, Cambridge, 1986, 160-180. 


21 R. Gilyerd-Beer and G. Coppack, “Excavations at Fountains Abbey, 
North Yorkshire. 1979-30: The Early Development of the Monastery," 
Archaeologia, cvi, 1886, 147-188, esp. 182. 


22 As suggested in Fergusson (as in n. 20), 181. On the Cistercian impulse 
to literal observance, sse Constable (as in n. 1), 56-57 with bibliog. 


2 See J. Burton, The Y»rkshire Nunneries in the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Centuries (York, Borthwick Papers, vı), 1979, 132-154: J.A. Nichols, “The 
Internal Organization -f English Cistercian Nunneries," Citeaux. Com- 
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4 Easby Refectory, interior looking east 


buildings. These permit the reconstruction of five refec- 
tories. All the nuns' refectories lay parallel to the cloister 
walk rather than at right angles, as was characteristic of 
the men's houses, and four were double-storied and the 
fifth is likely to have been. 

The difference between the Cistercian men's and wom- 
en's practices is striking. Yet the history of the Cistercian 
nuns is complicated. For the first century of their existence, 
the Cistercians treated women religious with much uncer- 
tainty and unease, officially excluding them from the order. 
It was only in 1213 that the nuns are first mentioned in the 
Cistercian statutes; their status before is debated.?* During 
this period, however, care of the women religious lay 
largely outside Cistercian control, and was entrusted in- 
stead to the canons, both Augustinian and Gilbertine. The 


mentarii Cisterciensis, xxx, 1979, 23-40; S.K. Elkins, Holy Women of 
Twelfth Century England, Chapel Hill, NC, 1988, 76-101, 170-171. 


^ See W. Brown, "Description of the Buildings of Twelve Small Yorkshire 
Priories at the Reformation," Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, 1x, 1886, 
197-215, 321-333; Sir George Armytage, “Kirklees Priory,” Yorkshire Ar- 
chaeological Journal, xx, 1909, 24-32. 


*° The nunneries are: Baysdale, Kirklees, Swine, and Wykeham. In the 
case of Esholt, no firm information can be established from the survey. 


*° S. Thompson, “The Problem of the Cistercian Nuns in the Twelfth and 


Early Thirteenth Centuries," in D. Baker, ed., Medieval Women: Studies 
in Church History, 1, Oxford, 1978, 227-252. 
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5 Easby Refectory, interior, detail of undercroft rib vaults, 
northeast bays 


Gilbertines in particular experimented with different mod- 
els of communal life, including double monasteries that in- 
corporated women. These close canonic ties suggest that 
the nuns’ adherence to traditional orientation for their re- 
fectories and the adoption of the two-story form stemmed 
from the influence of the canons.” 

A survey of the northern houses of both monks and can- 
ons, with brief mention of the Cistercian nuns, shows, then, 
clear differences between the two reform movements. For 
the Cistercian monks, the differences crystallize around 
planning issues that reflect certain tenets of their reform. 
By contrast, the canons and nuns retained the traditional 
arrangement of the refectory along an east-west axis, with 
the building forming the south side of the cloister (with 
neither kitchen nor warming room accessible from it, as in 
the traditional plan), but they now raised the eating hall 
one story over a vaulted undercroft. 

For both reform movements, the changes constituted im- 
portant departures from a long-established history of form 
and plan. As a general rule, changes in medieval architec- 
ture occur only as the result of a carefully reasoned process. 
The reform movements in particular showed acute sensi- 
tivity to charges of deviation from tradition. If, for the 
Cistercians, the new planning of refectories could be jus- 
tified by a literal adherence to the Rule of Saint Benedict, 
what explains the different course taken by the canons and 


27 [t could be added that Augustinian nuns followed the building tradi- 
tions of the canons’ houses. A double-story refectory can be reconstructed 
from the fairly substantial remains at Lacock (Wiltshire); see Knowles and 
St. Joseph (as in n. 9), 264. 


28 The literature is large. In addition to the bibliography cited in nn. 1 
and 4, see J. Leclercq, "La Spiritualité des chanoines réguliers," La vita 
commune del clero nei secoli XI e XII (Atti della settimana di studio, 
Mendola, settembre 1959, Miscellanea del Centro di Studi Medioevale, 
ur), Milan, 1962, 1, 134ff.; C.D. Fonseca, Medioevo canonicale, Milan, 
1962; M.-H. Vicaire, L'Imitation des apótres: Moines, chanoines, men- 
diants, IVe-XIlIIe siècles (Tradition et spiritualité), 11, Paris, 1963. 


? See E.W. McDonnell, "The Vita Apostolica: Diversity or Dissent," 
Church History, xxiv, 1955, 15-31; C. Dereine, "La 'vita apostolica' dans 
l'ordre canonial du IXe au Xle siècles,” Revue Mabillon, L1, 1961, 47-53; 


the nuns? Nowhere may the question be posed more clearly 
then in communities of canons that were heavily influenced 
by the Cistercians, like the Premonstratensians. For this 
reform group of canons, Cistercian influence deeply pen- 
etrated details of their life, ranging from the color chosen 
for their habits (they copied the Cistercian white), to small 
matters of organization and governance. Yet in architec- 
ture, where one would expect an equivalent exchange, the 
reverse is true. Premonstratensian refectories, as at Easby, 
adhere to canonic, not to Cistercian, models. 


Canonic Background 

The institutional histories of the canons anc the monks 
offer suggestive differences. Monks traced their roots to 
Saint Benedict and adhered to his sixth-century rule in an 
unbroken history. Canons, by contrast, acknowledged a 
more discontinuous history with different origins, albeit 
with the constant aim of regularizing and purifving clerical 
life. By the twelfth century, two main branches may be 
discerned. One claimed descent from the Carolingian re- 
forms of Saint Chrodegang of Metz. This mov2ment, cen- 
tered in Lorraine, spread to England in the early eleventh 
century. A second and more influential branch grew out 
of the Gregorian reforms of the 1050's and became estab- 
lished in the early years of the twelfth century. In contrast 
to monks, whose life was regulated by the Rule of Saint 
Beredict, the life of canons was based on the example of 
the primitive Church. Knowledge of this was derived from 
Scripture, from the passages in the Gospels (especially Mat- 
thew 19:21, 27) and in Acts (Acts 2:44-47, 4:32-37) that 
describe the life of the Apostles and the Virgin Mary im- 
mediately after the Crucifixion.? Characterized by the ren- 
unciation of private property and by the holding of all 
goods in common, the vita communis of the Apostles 
formed the heart of the canonic ideal. In the lete eleventh 
century, the scriptural model and the example of the prim- 
itive Church were perceived as the same as that used by 
Saint Augustine to organize his own episcopal household 
at Hippo, and also the same as that recommer ded by the 
North African Church Father to the community of women 
(which included his sister), who settled at his estate at Tha- 
gaste.? The resulting so-called Rule of Saint Augustine, 
dated in its original formulation to ca. 397, provided the 
bas:s for the different versions of canonic life from the early 
twelfth century onwards and later in the thirteenth century 


G.W. Olsen, "The Idea of the ‘Ecclesia Primitiva' in the Writings of the 
Twelfth Century Canonists," Traditio, xxv, 1969, 61-86. 

The contrast with monks is still difficult to make. The mest convincing 
formulations are Bynum, 1979 (as in n. 1), 181-197; and idem, 1982 (as 
in n. 1), chap. 1, 2. A confusing feature is that chapter 48 of the Rule of 
Saint Benedict invokes the example of the Apostles; and monks, including 
such figures as Saint Bernard and William of St.-Thierry, professed the 
vita apestolica as their goal. As much as anything, the dif-erences were 
ones of emphasis rather than contrast. On the other hand, perceptions of 
differences in vocation and spiritual style loomed as real t» contempor- 
aries see the discussion on p. 40 of this paper. 
3° The Rule was loosely based on Augustine's famous letter 211; see L. 
Verheijen, La Règle de Saint Augustin, 2 vols., Paris, 1967; S.P. Lawless, 
Augustine of Hippo and His Monastic Rule, Oxford, 1987. 
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for the Donznicaas anc Franciscans. This institutional 
background, with its historical antecedents, can be illus- 
trated in the eccouat of the founding of Premontré in 1121. 
The narrative speexs of the life of the canons, which was 
to be lived " . . according to the Gospels and sayings of 
the Apostles, and the plan of St. Augustine.” 

The canon ' concern with the primitive Church and the 
vita apostolica focased attention on the site of Mt. Sion in 
Jerusalem, wnere -hese exalted ideals of Christian com- 
munal life were fest comceived. Three events central to 
Christianity are associated with Mt. Sion: the Last Supper, 
Pentecost, and the Dormition of the Virgin, or, in other 
words, the p-incipal sacramental, missionary, and mirac- 
ulous ac:s of christian history. According to tradition, the 
first two occrrred n the upper room of a simple domestic 


31 Quoted in Lawrence ‘as in n. 7), 145, n. 20. 


32 See H. Vincer and E-M. Abel, Jerusalem: Recherches de topographie, 
d'archéologie et d'histome, 2 vals., Paris, 1922, 11, 421-481; R. Rôhricht, 
Bibliotheca geog»aphicc Palestinae, new ed., Jerusalem, 1963; H.E. Mayer, 
Bistümer, Klóste-, und Stifte im Königreich Jerusalem, Stuttgart, 1977, 


residence. In all four Gospels and Acts, this room is spec- 
ified in the Vulgate as cenaculum, a name deriving from 
the Latin for meal, cena. From the second certury onward, 
the location of this building was identified as lying just 
southwest of the city walls of Jerusalem, a few hundred 
meters outside the Sion Gate (Fig. 6).? As a consequence 
of these associations, Mt. Sion became the seat of the first 
bishopric of Jerusalem, of which the Apostle Saint James 
was presumed the first bishop. The adjoining basilica car- 
ried the august title: primitiva ecclesiarum mater. 

With the First Crusade's capture of Jerusalem in 1099, 
possession of the Cenaculum, along with the other loca 
sancta, lay for the first time in Western hands. What the 
Crusaders found at Mt. Sion, however, was probably no 
more than ruined walls. Such were noted by the Anglo- 


230-242; H. Hazard, ed., The Art and Architecture of the Crusader States, 
Madison, WI, 1972, 95-96; H. Plommer, "The Cenacle on Mount Sion," 
in J. Folda, ed., Crusader Art in the Twelfth Century (The British School 
of Archaeology in Jerusalem, British Archaeological Reports, Interna- 
tional Series, cLII), 1982, 139-166. 
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Saxon pilgrim Saewulf in 1103, four years after the Latin 
Conquest, who reported that ". . . nothing had been left 
habitable by the Saracens; but everything has been dev- 
astated . . . in all the holy places outside the walls . . . of 
Jerusalem." Destruction there, as elsewhere inside the city 
walls, resulted from the conquest of Jerusalem in 1009 by 
the Fatimite caliph al-Hakim of Egypt. 

In the years following the Crusaders' conquest of the Holy 
City, however, active rebuilding began at Mt. Sion. In fact, 
the rebuilding of Jersualem as a Christian pilgrimage center 
was considered, like the Crusades themselves, as a "cor- 
porate western activity," to use Bernard Hamilton's 
phrase.** Organized religious life resumed at the basilica at 
Mt. Sion at least by 1107, when Abbot Daniel from Russia 
visited and left a description of the buildings. Of the Cena- 
culum, he wrote: ". . . you must climb a stairway to the 
Cenaculum where there is a chamber beautifully made, 
standing on pillars and with a roof, decorated with mosaic 
and beautifully paved.”* Five years later, the prior. Arnald 
of Sion, took part in the election of Patriarch Arnulf de 
Roziére, and some years later again, Pope Alexander III 
recorded that Duke Godfrey of Bouillon had placed Au- 
gustinian canons at Mt. Sion.* That the care and ordered 
running of the building fell on the new reform order of 
Augustinian canons is not surprising. Canonic reform was 
directed precisely toward the maintenance of disciplined 
life for important churches within or adjacent to urban 
centers. 

The dramatic nature of the charge given to the new re- 
form movement of the canons regular needs to be seen in 
the context of their founding history and institutional goals. 
The site at Mt. Sion was more than simply one among a 
number of important locations of which they were given 
charge in Jerusalem. It represented the birthplace of the 
canonic movement. There, more than a thousand years 
earlier, the Apostles and the Virgin Mary initiated the first 
model of Christian communal living, a model on which the 
canons based their lives. There, also, the Apostolic voca- 
tion "to preach the gospel to all nations" devolved by fire 
at Pentecost, a vocation that the canons perceived as ex- 
emplary. There, again, during the course of the Passover 


33 C. Brownlow, "Saewulf," Palestine Pilgrims Text Society, 1v, 1892, 22. 


34 B, Hamilton, “Rebuilding Zion: The Holy Places of Jerusalem in the 
Twelfth Century," in D. Baker, ed., Renaissance and Renewal in Christian 
History (Studies in Church History, xiv), Oxford, 1977, 105-116; idem, 
The Latin Church in the Crusader States, London, 1980; A.H. Bredero, 
"Jerusalem dans l'occident médiéval," in P. Gallais and Y.-]. Riou, eds., 
Mélanges René Crozet, Poitiers, 2 vols., 1966, 1, 259-271; B. McGinn, 
"Iter Sancti Sepulchri: The Piety of the First Crusaders," in B.K. Lackner 
and K.R. Philip, eds., Essays on Medieval Civilisation, Austin-London, 
1978, 33-71. 

35 J. Wilkinson, J. Hill, and W.F. Ryan, eds., Jerusalem Pilgrimage, 1099- 
1185 (Hakluyt Society, 2nd Ser. cLxvIi), London, 1988, 8-10, 141. 

36 E. Rey, "Chartes de l'abbaye du Mont-Sion," Mémoires de la Société 
Nationale des Antiquaires de France, Ser. 5, viri, Paris, 1887, no. 11, 11- 
13, and 39. 


37 The most useful for Mt. Sion are by John of Wurzburg, Theoderich, 
and Abbot Daniel; see A. Stewart, trans., "Description of the Holy Land. 


feast, Christ transformed bread and wine into a transcend- 
ent sacrament, a reality daily celebrated by each commu- 
nity of canons in the Mass. And there, lastly, at the end 
of 2 holy life, the Mother of God, the Virgin Mary, the 
mode! for women religious, ascended bodily to Heaven. 
Such powerful associations rendered the site outside the 
Sion Gate a locus sanctus, a structure widely known from 
Scripture, vividly recalled in pilgrims’ accounts,” and re- 
corded prominently on contemporary maps (Fig. 7). If to 
pilgrims Mt. Sion had become an essential site of visitation 
and veneration, to the canons it had accrued meanings that 
made it, in addition, a location of exemplary significance. 


Archetypes and Their Representations 

One established impulse in the design of medieval ar- 
chitecture was a preoccupation with holy archetypes. Cop- 
ies of buildings whose associations with sacred events 
served as a generative means to re-animate the past, have 
been documented by Krautheimer for the Holy Sepulchre 
and baptisteries, by Ousterhout for the ambitious repli- 
cation of Jerusalem's loca sancta at Bologna, and by Weil- 
Garris for the Santa Casa at Loreto.** As these and other 
scholars have noted, medieval copies often show scant re- 
gard for the visual, archaeological, or dimensional features 
of the archetype; at best the copy's relation to the original 
is proximate. Compounding our presentday puzzlement 
with the looseness of this medieval conception of a copy 
is the modern translation of the Latin similitudo as "copy." 
More accurate, and more helpful, might be the word "rep- 
resentation," which captures a somewhat different mean- 
ing, cne freer of the constraints of replication. 

Basic to an understanding of this impulse in architecture, 
as much as in clerical life, was the principle of imitation. 
Imitation stimulated rememoration. Recreating the past not 
only animated it as an event in history, but concretized it 
in the present. Representation meant literally re-presenting 
the archetype.? Models of communal conduct, as in the 
vita apostolica, or models of the settings of it, as in the 
Cenaculum, linked the apostolic age across time with the 
contemporary. For refectories modeled on the Cenaculum 
— in a procedure identical for other archetypes — em- 


By John of Wurzburg," Palestine Pilgrims' Text Society, v, London, 1890, 
25, and idem, "Description of the Holy Land. By Theoderich," Palestine 
Pilgrims's Text Society, v, London, 1891, 36; for Abbot Daniel, whose 
account is the earliest, see above, n. 35. 


38 R. Krautheimer, "Introduction to an Iconography of Medieval Archi- 
tecture," repr. with additional bibliog. and comments in idem, Studies in 
Early Christian, Medieval, and Renaissance Art, New York, 1969, 115- 
150; R.G. Ousterhout, "The Church of Santo Stefano: A ‘Jerusalem’ in 
Bologna," Gesta, xx, 311-322; K.W.-G. Posner, ‘Cloister, Court, and City 
Square,” Gesta, xv, 1973, 123-132. On the revival of interest in the typo- 
logicel and iconographic aspect of medieval architectural studies, see 
P. Crossley, "Medieval Architecture and Meaning: The Limits of Icon- 
ography,” Burlington Magazine, cxxx, 1988, 116-121, esp. 121. 


3? As it still does of course: to wit, the annual reenactment of Revolu- 
tionary War battles in period costume in New England (like the Battle of 
Concord), or the construction of Christmas créches, or the erection in 
more recent years of South African shanty towns on college campuses. 
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bodiment or representation mattered more than replica- 
tion. Thus the essential elements were perceived to be the 
raised undercroft and upper hall, which were components 
of the Jerusalem building throughout its history. These are 
in fact the features preserved at Easby, and in the many 
other double-storied refectories raised by the canons in En- 
gland. In the case of the canons and nuns, I would argue 
that their refectory buildings were consciously and delib- 
erately modeled on the Cenaculum in Jerusalem. This thesis 
is supported not only by the physical evidence surveyed 
above, but also by the general impulse of the twelfth cen- 
tury toward representation, and by two contemporary texts 
written by canons. 

The first text comes from the sole surviving worx of the 
twelfth century that makes a systematic analysis of the dif- 
ferences between canons and monks, the Libellus de di- 
versis ordinibus.* Written by a Premonstratensian canon, 
possibly Reimbald, in the diocese of Liége, the Libel!us ana- 
lyses the differences between monks and canons. Through- 
out his treatise the author uses Old and New Testament 
biblical texts to justify the diversity of orders and callings 
in the Church. In part vii, which treats secular canons, the 
author models his text on the Gospel account of Christ's 
entry into Jerusalem to celebrate the Passover in the upper 
room. Comparing the disciples to the canons who live 
among men, the Libellus expounds on the exemplary role 
of the man carrying the pitcher of water who guided the 
Apostles to the Goodman's house, seeing in him a man of 
the world devoted to hospitality (Mark 14:13; Luke 22:10). 
Then after a comparison to other holy men in the world 
mentioned in Scripture, he proceeds: 


It often happens to servants of God that coming to some 
place suitable for God's service, they immediately find 
people there who take them in, from whom they also 
receive a place to live, so that Jesus might eat the Pasch 
with His disciples there and institute the proper cele- 
bration of the sacrament of His body and blood. This 
is why the words are added: "And he will show you a 
cenaculum large and furnished [cenaculum magnum 
stratum]. And there prepare." Here one may see that the 
cenaculum large and furnished, [signifies] the mind of 
those who receive the poor Christ with His servants and 


40 That representation of these elements was not a feature of refectories 
in monastic settings in earlier centuries is a point that needs to be stressed. 
For instance, at St. Gall, the eating hall lay on the lower or ground floor, 
as the titulus on the refectory plan makes unmistakably clear: Infra re- 
fectorium, supra uestiarium; see W. Horn and E. Born, The Plan of St. 
Gall, 3 vols., Berkeley, 1979, 1, 263. Similarly, in Benedictine or Cluniac 
houses, nearly all known refectories are placed at ground level My ar- 
gument proposes that two features account for the change: the different 
emphasis underlying canonic associations and a new, first-hand knowl- 
edge of the archetype in the Holy Land. 

For general discussion of the refectory or cloister, though lacking the 
iconographical associations proposed in this paper, see L. Vertova, I cena- 
coli Fiorentini, Turin, 1965; W. Braunfels, Monasteries of Western Eu- 
rope: The Architecture of the Orders, London, 1972; W. Dynes, “The 
Medieval Cloister as Portico of Solomon," Gesta, xu, 1973, 61-69; C. 
Gilbert, "Last Suppers and Their Refectories," in C. Trinkhaus and H.A. 


offer them a place in their lands for the building of mon- 
asteries, and already have a mind elevated above earthly 
things wherefore it is said that this man shows them a 
c2naculum which is always on the upper story [quod in 
superioribus semper constat]. It is large indeed, because 
thev offer it with an enlarged soul. It is furnished, be- 
cause it was prepared for all things in God's name by 
being preached and spread abroad.” 


In this passage, the fluid transitions between exegesis and 
allegory, between biblical history and present-day events, 
between the world of experience and that of the imagina- 
tion constitute a distinctive habit of mind on the part of 
the author, which is not easily accessible to us. Thus the 
Jerusalem archetype of the cenaculum is invoked on two 
occasions in its historical role, and in another as an ana- 
logue for those who "offer a place in their lands for the 
building of monasteries" and represent the cenaculum 
thereon in a spiritual sense, the author equating "mind[s] 
elevated above earthly things" with the physical location 
of the cenaculum on the upper story. 

A second text, this time illustrated, provides a different 
type of insight. It comes from an unusual architectural 
drawing found in the Commentary on Ezekiel's Vision of 
the Temple, by Richard, the Scottish-born prior of St.-Vic- 
tor in Paris (d. 1173). The eight chapters of Ezekiel (chaps. 
40-43) that describe the Temple and precinct buildings in 
Jerusalem are visionary. It is possible that for Richard and 
other exegetes of the biblical text, the built Solomonic 
structures were viewed as models for Ezekiel's ideal Temple 
and precinct buildings. To help the reader with Ezekiel's 
obscure and difficult descriptions, Richard provided a 
numoer of illustrations, of which one from an early copy 
of the Commentary (Oxford, Bodleian Library, ms Bodley 
494, fcl. 162), written in England shortly after the origi- 
nal,* illustrates the three-story building on the north side 
of th» Temple yard mentioned in the prophecy (Ezek. 42:1- 
14; Fig. 8). 

This drawing shows "the building towards the north" 
(namely the north side of the Temple yard), which, ac- 
cording to the biblical text, contained (along with a cor- 
responding structure on the south) ". . . holy chambers 
where the priests who approach the Lord shall eat the most 


Oberr an, eds., The Pursuit of Holiness in Late Medieval and Renaissance 
Religicn, Leiden, 1974, 371-402; P. Meyvaert, "The Medieval Monastic 
Claust-um,’ Gesta, x11, 1973, 53-59. 


3! See Constable and Smith (as in n. 1). Although it was the only text to 
survive, other writers sought to clarify the differences; in England, for 
instance, see the proposal of Gerald of Wales, in L. Thorpe, Gerald of 
Wales, the Journey through Wales, Harmondsworth, 1978, 106-107. 


9 Ibid., 114-115. 

33 In my understanding of the drawing, I gratefully acknowledge the help 
of Prozessor Walter Cahn and Mr. Paul Meyvaert. 

4 On che manuscript, see C.M. Kauffmann, Romanesque Manuscripts 
1066-1'90, London, 1975, no. 88, 113-114; on the close connections with 


the Victorine house in the 1170's and 1180's with England, for instance at 
St. Albans during the abbacy of Simon (1167-83), see p. 14. 
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8 Richard of St. Victor, Commentary on the Vision of Ezekiel. Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Bodley 494 
fol. 162v (courtesy Bodleian Library, Oxford) 
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holy offerings" (v. 13), storage places of offerings, space 
for keeping vestments, and a robing room.# The three-story 
building is set on a steeply sloping site and shows a number 
of features drawn from contemporary architecture.“ In- 
terpreted literally, as a straightforward rendering of a fa- 
cade, the drawing makes little sense. More probably, Rich- 
ard intended image and tituli to be "read" in a different 
manner — and together. From a period prior to the inven- 
tion of single-point perspective, Richard's drawing was not 
so much visual as conceptual, a diagram as much as a pic- 
ture, in which the intention was to provide information 
more than to represent appearance. To that end, Richard 
employed not a single image but mixed projection. Thus 
the top story with two wide arches (or vaults?), which is 
labeled the superius cenaculum, is shown in cross-section. 
Outside, in "the middle story," and projecting from the cen- 
aculum, we see what looks like a corbeled balcony or 
machicolation, to be viewed either also in section, or pos- 
sibly as partially from the front. For the two lower stories, 
Richard changes his projection; they are shown from the 
front. The upper, according to the tituli, contained the orig- 
inal cenaculum; the lower at ground level was fronted by 
a projecting lower porticus. 

What importance should be attached to Richard's use of 
cenaculum in the tituli? Is it a confirming clue to a repre- 
sentation of the Mt. Sion building, or had the word become 
by 1170 a simple descriptive term for any building having 
more than one story? Textual support can be found for 
either the generic meaning or for that of the Gospel account 
in the Thesaurus linguae latinae; one text, Itinerarium An- 
tonini Placentini, even describes a tower ". . . in qua [turri 
David] sunt monasteria in cenaculis singulis," with several 
stories and a monastery on each story." In the drawing 
under discussion, however, the fact that the biblical pas- 
sage from Ezekiel illustrated by Richard refers to the “ 
holy chambers where the priests who approach the Lord 
shall eat the most holy offerings" in a structure across the 
yard from the Temple itself (Ezek. 42:13) is not without 
relevance. When read in the context of the 1170's, with their 
strong associationist impulse directed to the holy places, 
Richard's use of cenaculum suggests a loaded meaning. By 
employing it for Ezekiel's Old Testament description of the 
Hebrew priests' eating place, Richard may have intended 
an unambiguous typological connection to the New Tes- 
tament upper chamber where Christ gathered with the 
Apostles to eat the Passover, transforming mundane food 
into the holy food of the Eucharist. In the same vein, the 


45 The last two functions might well account for the titulus on the St. Gall 
plan refectory, mentioned in n. 40. 


4 This was first recognized by W. Cahn, "Architectural Draftsmanship 
in Twelfth Century Paris: The Illustrations of Richard of Saint-Victor's 
Commentary on Ezekiel's Temple Vision," Gesta, xv, 1976, 247-254; see 
also Kauffmann (as in n. 43), 113. The interpretation by both Cahn and 
Kauffmann of this and of Richard's other structures as castle gatehouses 
may be questioned, however. In the case of the drawing under discussion, 
for instance, the tituli (see below) suggest a different purpose. 


47 Thesaurus linguae latinae, 111, col. 781. 


analogue could be made with canons' refectories, which 
likewise faced the yard, or cloister, in front of their church. 
Thus Richard's mention and depiction of two cenacula 
could be an attempt to put the Hebrew prototype in re- 
lation to the New Testament type; the depiction shows 
Ezekiel's building of course, but it is now understood in a 
new way. Typology as a habit of mind deeply influenced 
programming at precisely this period, and it is hard to be- 
lieve that Richard used cenaculum in word and image with- 
out typological intent.^ 

A reading of Richard's illustration along these lines is 
made more probable by the period's interest in architec- 
tural representation, and by the more precise knowledge 
abou: the holy sites in Jerusalem. It is unknown whether 
Richerd had visited the Holy Land or had access to first- 
hand accounts of the buildings in Jerusalem, or of those at 
the abbey of the Templum Domini, which was also rebuilt 
by the Crusaders around the Dome of the Rock in the years 
immediately following the capture of Jerusalem, and was 
likewise placed under Augustinian control. But his back- 
grourd as an Augustinian canon, as well as his responsi- 
bilities for architecture as prior of the famous Victorine 
house, and his interests in biblical architecture evidenced 
in his writing,? make it highly likely that he knew some- 
thing of the Jerusalem buildings and, just as likely, of those 
on nearby Mt. Sion (see Fig. 6). 

Checking the degree of accuracy of Richard's drawing 
against the archetype, or twelfth-century representations 
of it ia England, involves unraveling the complex building 
history of the Cenaculum. The present standing building 
(Fig. 9) is medieval, although in large part of the fourteenth 
centu-y, with later restorations. Earlier buildings on the site 
can be traced back to the fourth century through docu- 
mentery sources. Today, however, no parts of the Cena- 
culum. can be associated with the reconstruction at Mount 
Sion immediately following the First Crusade.* Interior de- 
tailing in the undercroft, such as rib profiles and crocket 
capitals, is clearly late twelfth-century (Fig. 10), probably 
from -he years before the city fell to Saladin in 1187. From 
the description by Ambroise of the following year, it is 
clear that the Cenaculum survived the wider damage to the 
basilica at Mt. Sion." One must assume, therefore, two 
buildings in the twelfth century: an early twelfth-century 
structure described by Abbot Daniel in 1107, and an 1175- 
85 structure.? A remodeling in the 1230's left much of the 
late twelfth-century work intact, as did later changes when 
the Cenaculum received its present free-standing form, 


48 For a general discussion of typology and pictorial diagrams, see Kauff- 
mann (as in n. 44). In the other illustrations, some of which show two- 
story structures, the tituli omit the term cenaculum. 

49 See E. Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages, Oxford, 
1952, 107. 

50 [n the most recent account, Plommer (as in n. 32) is the first scholar 
to propose a late 12th-century date. 

51 M.J. Hubert, trans., The Crusade of Richard the Lion-Heart by Am- 
broise, New York, 1941, 439-440. 


52 For Abbot Daniel's account, see n. 35. 
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rather than being imcorporated within the basilica (Fig. 11). 


Introduction of the Cenaculum in England 

Knowledge of the Cenaculum in England, or of the other 
loca sancta, was mot of course a discovery of the twelfth 
century. It e-tend-d back at least five hundred years, as 
far as Arculf the Frankish bishop whose shipwreck diver- 
sion to Iona n the later seventh century furnished Abbot 
Adamnan with hi account, De locis sanctis.? Known in 
Britain in the eigh-h century, Arculf's description became 
the basis for Bedes compilation, which in turn served as 
the standard description of the Holy Land even into the 
early twelfth cent: ry, for instance, in William of Malmes- 
bury's De gestis regum.* In the years following, however, 
this traditior was replaced by a new historical awareness. 
Eye-witness accounts, such as those of pilgrims like the 
merchants S-ewuF and Godric of Finchale, provided Eng- 
land with a &rear- of new information based on direct ex- 
perience of the sites. In northern Europe, they inform the 
written commentaries and scholarly texts of men like Rich- 
ard of St.-V ctor and the author of the Libellus. Just as 
important, this new historical awareness was reflected in 
buildings. Im England, the impulse towards representation 
based on the loca sancta surfaces in representations of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Particularly favored by the orders of 
knights. fourteen examples are recorded.% Furthermore, at 
Walsingham in an Augustinian context, a representation of 


533 Adamnan, Pe locs sancti (Scriptores Latini Hiberniae, 111), ed. 
D. Meehan, Dublin, 958. 


54 See A. Grab: is, “A= glo-Norman England and the Holy Land,” Anglo- 
Norman Studis, vn, 1984, 122-141. 


55 M. Gervers, “Rotumdae Anglicanae,” Actes du XXIle Congrès Inter- 
national d'Hist»ire de l'Art, Budapest, 1969, Budapest, 1972, 1, 359-376; 
also, in a more general context, see G. Bresc-Bautier, “Les Imitations du 
Saint-Sépulcre de Jér-salem #X-XVe siècles): Archéologie d'une dévo- 
tion," Revue d 1iistoi- et de la spiritualité, L, 1974, 319-342. 


56 J.C. Dickinsen, The Shrine of Our Lady at Walsingham, Cambridge, 
195e, 6-7. 


57 For the clear nce of the refectory, see A. Hamilton Thompson, "Recent 
Excavations at Reptom Priory.” Derbyshire Archaeological and Natural 
History Societ: Journal, xiv, 1923, 14-23; for Pevsner's redating, see N. 
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the house of the Virgin Mary at Nazareth was constructed 
in the late 1140's.** Both architectural types reflect an im- 
pulse toward explicit representation of archetypes from the 
Holy Land before the introduction of the Cenaculum. 

The relation of these documented representations to the 
appearance of the Cenaculum remains unclarified. The ear- 
liest known canonic example, at Repton in Derbyshire, is 
dated variously, to ca. 1145 by Hamilton Thompson and 
to the mid-1170's by Pevsner.” Excepting Repton, all the 
other fifty-five known examples date from the late 1180's 
onward (see Appendix B). In the north of England, for in- 
stance, Easby is the earliest canonic example and it is dated 
to ca. 1190.* Though it is possible that earlier examples 
have been overlooked owing either to the general neglect 
of canons' architecture or to the diminished interest in and 
imprecise dating of non-church buildings, the overall evi- 
dence points to the introduction of the building type in the 
last two decades of the twelfth century.” 

This period was one that witnessed a much increased 
level of contact between England and the Holy Land, cul- 
minating in the Third Crusade. Immediately preceding the 
events that precipitated its launch — the capture of the 
French and English nobility at the Battle of Hattin in 1187 
by the Arab general Saladin, and the demise of the Latin 
Kingdom in Jerusalem — efforts had been made to alert 
Western Europe to the coming danger.* In 1184-85 the Pa- 
triarch of Jerusalem, Heraclius, had toured England en- 


Pevsner, The Buildings of England: Derbyshire, London, 1953, 206. 


58 The date is based on the similarities of the masonry with that in the 
chapter house, where distinctive capitals and moldings indicate a date in 
the iate 1180's; see Thompson (as in n. 9), 11. 


59 Another possibility is that at early foundations like Guisborough, ren- 
ovations of buildings such as the refectory disguise evidence of the prior 
employment of the same architectural type; see R. Gilyard-Beer, Guis- 
borough Priory, Yorkshire, London, 1955, 12. 


60 For general background, see S. Runciman, A History of the Crusades, 
3 vols., Cambridge, 1951, 11, 436-478; 111, 3-75. See also Y. Katzir, “The 
Conquests of Jerusalem, 1099 and 1187; Historical Memory and Religious 
Typology,” in V.P. Goss, ed., The Meeting of Two Worlds: Cultural Ex- 
change between East and West during the Period of the Crusades (Studies 
in Medieval Culture, x11), Kalamazoo, 1986, 103-114. 
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11 Jerusalem, Cenaculum, plan (from Vincent and Abel, Jerusalem, 11, fig. 181) 


treating support.‘ But it was news of the disaster at Hattin 
that mobilized opinion, led to the institution of the so-called 
Saladin tithe to finance the new Crusade, and saw preach- 
ing tours like that of the archbishop of Canterbury through 
Wales to rally recruits.” 

England's involvement in the First and Second Crusades 
had been relatively light, but preparations for the Third 
Crusade inspired massive royal and ecclesiastical partici- 


61 C, Tyerman, England and the Crusades, 1095-1588, Chicago, 1988, 
38-39. 


pation on an unprecedented scale. The call to arms left no 
social class or institution untouched. In Yorkshire, many 
of the great landowners and lesser-known knights, both of 
whom were patrons of the monks and canons, as well as 
clergy, merchants, and small landowners, pledged them- 
selves as crucesignati. Their names are recorded in docu- 
ments that made provision for their land and dependents 
when they left England for the distant shores of Outremer. 


62 Vividly described by Giraldus Cambrensis in his Itinerarium Cambriae 
(as in n. 41), which resulted in three thousand men taking the cross. 


At Easby in 1138, or instance, the canons promised Ralph 
of Chall on the eve of his departure for the Crusade that 
if he failed to zretum within three years, they would render 
his wife her bowe. maintain his only daughter until she 
became of age, anc supply their household with three loaves 
of bread a dar ard a quantity of flour each year.‘ Geo- 
graphically remote as the loca sancta were in space and 
time, the Thi-d Crasade invested them with a wholly new 
reality. Not least, hose who went and returned were able 
to supply a wealth of direct, first-hand accounts of the sites 
sacred to Ch=stian history. 

Yet demonstrab e as England's involvement was with the 
Third Crusace, to -ie the appearance of the Cenaculum as 
a building type too tightly to it is an oversimplification. 
Repton offers an example of a two-story refectory a good 
decade befor- Hattin. Further, to assign origination of the 
double-story refeetory purely and simply to the canons 
needs to take-scco- nt of at least one monastic example that 
is contemporary with Repton. This is the large Cistercian 
monastery af Byland in Yorkshire, where the refectory is 
also double-—»rie-. As I have shown elsewhere, the refec- 
tory at Bylarc car be dated with some precision to 1175.* 
In my study cf this building (and of Rievaulx), I stressed 
the exceptiorzl character within the Cistercian movement 
of the use of the type. At the time of writing I was ignorant, 
however, of te wealth and the implications of the canons’ 
material, altwug- I suggested as one factor in the ap- 
pearance of te building type, the friendship of the York- 
shire Cisterc-zns t» the canons, particularly at Kirkham.® 

Both obserxaticns suggest that there was a direct knowl- 
edge at Bylane of ne archetype itself. The likely source for 
such knowlecze came not from the order, but from By- 
land's powerful patron, Roger de Mowbray. He typified 
the period's 75sesion with the Latin Kingdom in Jerusa- 
lem. His firs: visi. occurred in 1146 as part of the Second 
Crusade, and a second followed in 1174-75. In 1186 de 
Mowbray was aæin in the Latin Kingdom and fought in 


635 Quoted in Ty-zman-*as in n. 61), 217. 


91 Ibid., 177. Simee my study, Stuart Harrison has made two important 
additional observations about the Byland refectory. Study of the masonry 
has shown that twas developed in two campaigns rather than one, with 
the building's axis changed (like those at other Cistercian houses) around 
1175, at the sam time mat the double story was adopted. Secondly, Har- 
rison has arguec that ae laver was most probably placed internally, in 
the undercroft, »atherthan in the customary location on the refectory's 
external cloisterwral se "The Architecture of Byland Abbey,” M. Phil. 
thesis, York University 1988, 31-37. The latter observation would support 
my suggestion œ a specific connection for the Cistercian rite of the man- 
datum as associated wth the refectory, a connection that recalls the Cen- 
aculum in Jerusalem, where pilgrims’ accounts specify the location of the 
laver in the uncescrof - 


65 Fergusson (asän n. 2), 177. 
6 D.E. Greenway, ed. The Charters of the Honour of Mowbray 1107- 
1191, London, =72, Hé, no. 155, xxxii. 


67 On the influerce of the canons at Byland in the much better-known 
example of the eaurch,see Fergusson (as in n. 8), 69-90; there the influence 
was one of style and terms (rather than type). 
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the disaster at Hattin the following year.* And it was in 
the crusading cause that he lost his life under the walls of 
Acre in 1189. Soon thereafter, his remains were returned 
to Byland and buried in the monastic choir. 

Judging by the subsequent absence of the two-story re- 
fectory from Cistercian architecture in England, the Byland 
refectory reflects not so much monastic sanction of an un- 
traditional form as the power of a very important patron 
to circumvent monastic custom, and to impose his com- 
mitments on his own house, or at least to engender there 
a direct sense of historical sources. The Byland case does 
not invalidate the hypothesis of a canonic identity for the 
two-story refectory. Though it clouds the chronology, it 
also highlights the singular conditions at the house. In ad- 
dition, it indicates that at certain periods interchange be- 
tween canonic and monastic architecture was possible, par- 
ticularly under the pressure of shared preoccupations or 
enthusiasms, and that, as always, specific circumstances of 
patronage or leadership at a particular house were capable 
of generating noncustomary forms.‘ 

Why the impulse to construct refectories in the form of 
the cenaculum was important for canons at the end of the 
twelfth century rather than earlier can be better observed 
than explained for the present. Contacts through the Third 
Crusade may be one factor, although it is unclear whether 
the type served as souvenir or sübstitute for the real thing, 
or whether the impulse is better understood under the 
broader rubric of representation. In a wider context, the 
turn toward a new awareness of history, and an effort to 
concretize it, played their part.® 


The architectural evidence demonstrates clearly that the 
refectories of the canons, of which Easby is one of the most 
impressive surviving examples, were dominated by the two- 
story building type, and they were placed parallel to the 
cloister walk opposite the church. Furthermore, it can be 
shown that the refectories of the Cistercians differed in both 


68 Just when the associations of double-storied refectory and Cenaculum 
loosened is not clear. By the 14th century, changes in eating habits and 
reductions in the numbers within religious communities following the Black 
Death led to alterations, like those most easily seen today at the refectories 
at Carlisle or Durham. But there is no reason to assume a loss of asso- 
ciation on that account alone. Certainly, the associations remained ex- 
plicit enough and the meanings sufficiently precise for the term cenaculum 
to be used in a legal document two hundred vears later. In 1555, for in- 
stance, with the accession of the catholic queen Mary, a scheme was con- 
ceived to resuscitate the important Augustinian house of St. Bartholo- 
mew's, Smithtield, in London. The then owner of the abandoned buildings, 
Sir Richard Rich, ceded them to the Crown, complete with a detailed 
inventory. Of the refectory, the inventory says: "And also a building or 
cenaculum with its appurtenences now called a parlour and lately called 
Le Misericorde at the east end of the said le Fratry"; see E.A. Webb, The 
Records of St. Bartholomew's Priory in Smithfield, 2 vols., Oxford, 1921, 
1, app. 1, 522, and 11, 155. 

Although the distinction between the use of cenaculum as a simple de- 
scriptive term for any building having more than one story and the Mt. 
Sion prototype needs to be borne in mind, it is not without significance 
that nowhere else in the inventory is cenacuium used for multi-storied 
buildings, except in reference to the former refectory. 
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these characteristics.” If associations with the Cenaculum 
are accepted as a source for the two-story type, it has to 
be acknowledged that the same associations were accessible 
to both canons and monks. One question, then, is why 
these associations played a different role for the canons 
than the monks and resulted in different architectural forms 
and different typological traditions. 

A simple explanation would be that as a young reform 
movement expanding in the years immediately following 
the First Crusade's occupation of Jerusalem, the canons 
were more open to new ideas and freer to adopt them, as 
they demonstrated with regard to women religious. But it 
could equally be claimed that representations of an arche- 
type identified with the canons could be perceived as trans- 
mitting a specific canonic identity, one that placed a greater 
emphasis on imitation in both conduct and setting. Simi- 
larly, contrasting attitudes to pilgrimage between canons 
and monks suggest a subtle difference toward architecture. 
The vita monastica opposed pilgrimage,” and de-empha- 
sized physical contact with the loca sancta, leading Saint 
Bernard to write: ". . . the object of monks is to seek out 
not the earthly but the heavenly Jerusalem, and this not by 
proceeding with their feet but by progressing with their 
feelings.” If for the monk, then, the reality of the loca 
sancta existed in the mind and feelings, the vita canonica 
emphasized direct contact. In the most literal sense, the 
canons tangibly occupied and controlled Mt. Sior, and it 
was part of their vocation to do so. Recall of the prototype 
was based on experience and on historical factors, while 
its many additional layers of association provided a pow- 
erful motive for architectural representation and imitation. 

Such differences suggest that monks and canons held a 
number of conceptions of tradition and history that were 
distinct from one another. Recognition of this quality has 
led scholars like Sir Richard Southern to assert that the two 
approached religious life from opposed positions.? For Cis- 
tercians in the twelfth century, the six-hundred-year Rule 
of Saint Benedict enshrined the tenets of communal life, 
setting out its ideals and defining its patterns of discipline 
and daily conduct. From the earliest years of the order's 
establishment, its energies were directed to the reform and 
literal interpretation of the Rule. For the canons, the Rule 
of Saint Augustine set out a different mode of conduct, 
expressed in a different concept of spirituality, as was clear 
around 1150 to the author of the Libellus, who attempted 
to clarify it. To the rigors of communal living were added 
service, preaching, the exemplary nature of conduct, and 
care of the sick and of orphans — responsibilities carried 
out among or near to centers of population. All such can- 
onic obligations were inspired by a redirection of the mon- 


6 The exceptions prevent the formulation of any rigid generalizations. 
For the Cistercians, where nineteen refectories are known in England out 
of a total of fifty foundations established in the 12th century, there are 
two refectories with the double-story form: Byland, ca. 1170, an ’ie- 
vaulx, ca. 1180ff. The figures for canonical foundations — fifty-five ` ith 
double-story refectories and six without — indicate that the in‘luer. of 
the canons lay behind the two Cistercian buildings; see Fergusson ( in 
n. 20), 177, 


astic ideal from ascetic to communal values. For the can- 
ons, modeling life on that of the Apostles and recreating 
the rhythms of conduct based on this paradigm. prompted 
a more acutely focused, conscious association with the 
physical forms in which this life had been lived. It is this 
impulse that accounts for the refectory at Easby and the 
two-story form of the refectories in the other hcuses of the 
canons in England. 


Peter Fergusson's major area of research is in the architec- 
ture of the reform movements in the north of England in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. His Architecture of 
Soli-ude: Cistercian Abbeys in Twelfth Century England 
was published by Princeton University Press in 1984. [De- 
partment of Art, Wellesley College, Wellesley, MA 02181] 


Appendix A 


Cancns houses in the north of England with the refectory aligned 
east to west, and with the two-story form. 


Alnwick Northumberland 13th c. Premonstratensian 
Blanchland Northumberland 13th c. Premonstratensian 
Boltcn Yorkshire ca.1200 Augustinian 

Bridl ngton Yorkshire 13th c. Augustinian 
Brinkburn Northumberland ca.1200  Augustinian 
Carlisle Cath. Cumberland 14th c. Augustinian 
Cockersand(?) Lancashire ca.1200 Premonstratensian 
Easbv Yorkshire ca.1190 Premonstratensian 
Egglestene Yorkshire 13th c.  Premonstratensian 
Guisborough Yorkshire 13th c. Augustinian 
Hexham Northumberland ca.1200 Augustinian 
Kirkham Yorkshire 13th c. Augustinian 
Lanercost Cumberland 13th c. Augustinian 

Shap Westmorland 13th c. Premonstratensian 
Warter Yorkshire 12th c.  Augustinian 
Watton Yorkshire 12th c.  Gilbertine 

York, 


St. Andrews Yorkshire ca.1200  Gilbertine 


70 G. Constable, "Monachisme et pèlerinage au moyen âge,” Revue his- 
toriqre, cervi, 1977, 3-27; idem, "Opposition to Pilgrimage in the Middle 
Ages,’ Mélanges G. Fransen (Studia Gratiana, x1x-xx), 1, 1976, 126-146. 


! Leter 399: Pat. lat., cLxxx11, 612 B. On the earlier attitude of monks 
is pil zrims around 1100, see Tyerman (as in n. 61), 18-19. 

7? R. Southern, Western Society and the Church in the Middle Ages, Har- 
moncsworth, 1970, 241. 
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Appendix B 


The following lists show canonic foundations in England with 
two-story re-ectories. 


Augustinian Foundations 


Southwick Hampshire 12th c. 

Samwell Cambridgeshire ex Vi Thornholme Lincolnshire 12th c. 
Bilsington Ken: ca. 13th c., late Thornton Lincolnshire 1327-34 
Bolton Yorlehire ca. 1200 Warter Yorkshire 12th c. 
Bradenstoke Wiltshire 13th c., late Westacre Norfolk 13th c. 
Bridlington Yorkshire 13th c. 
Brinkburn Mor humberland 12th c., late Gilbertine Foundations 
Carlisle Cathedral Cumberland 14th c., early Chicksands Bedfordshire 12th c., late 
Flanesford Ferefcrdshire 14th c. | | 

Mattersey Nottinghamshire ca. 13th c., end 
Guisborough Yorkshire 13th c., mid 

Watton Yorkshire 13th c. 

Hardham Sussex 13th c. York, St. Andrews Yorkshire ca. 1200 
Haughmond Sarc pshire 13th c. E | 
Herringfleet suffolk 13th c. Premonstratensian Foundations 
Hexham Nor humberland 13th c. 
Hickling Nor-olk 13th c. Alnwick Northumberland 13th c. 
Ipswich, Hely Suffblk 13th c. Bayham Sussex 13th c. 

Trinity Blanchland Northumberland 13th c. 
Kenilworth Wamwickshire 13th c. Easby Yorkshire ca. 1190 
Kirkham Yorkshire 13th c. Egglestone Yorkshire 13th c. 
Lanercost Curaberland 13th c. Halesowen Worcestershire 13th c. 
Leicester Leicestershire 13th c. Leiston Suffolk 13th c. 
Lilleshull Shrepshire ca. 1200 St. Radegund's Kent 13th c. 
Llanthony Monmouthshire ca. 1200 Shap Westmorland 13th c., 1st half 
London, Hely Torre Devon 13th c. 

Trinity, Aldgate 12th c., late Titchfield Hampshire 13th c. 
London, St. Tupholme Lincolnshire 13th c., 1st half 

Bartholomew's, 

Smithfield 13th c. Trinitarian Foundations 
Michelham Sussex 13th c. 
Netley Oxfordshire 13th c., 1st half Felsford Warwickshire 13th c. 
Newstead Notinghamshire ca. 1250 
Notley Fucxinghamshire 13thc. Victorine Foundations 
Pis St Chehire 12th c., mid Wigmore Herefordshire 12th c., late 

Frideswide Oxford 14th c. Franciscan Foundations 
Repton Der»yshire ca. 1140's 


Shulbrede Sussex 13th c. Walsingham Norfolk 14th c. 


Galeazzo Maria Sforza and 
the Castello di Pavia, 1469 


Evelyn Samuels Welch 


A unique group of documents allows a precise reconstruction of two floors of 
the Visconti-Sforza castle in Pavia as it existed in August 1469. The building itself 
has been badly damaged, but these records include a survey of the condition of 
the ground floor and piano nobile, an elaborate program of new fresco deco- 
rations, and an estimate of their cost. The new painting scheme was designed by 
the fifth duke of Milan, Galeazzo Maria Sforza, and called for both the traditional 
iconography of courtly hunts and games and urusual scenes such as the duke 
getting dressed. Numerous portraits are specified, demonstrating the political na- 
ture of this large-scale project of redecoration. The Milanese evidence suggests 
that surviving frescoes such as Andrea Mantegna’: Camera degli Sposi in Mantua 


were not as unusual as they now appear. 


The Castello di Pavia stands on the outskirts of the city 
where it once constituted, along with the defensive Cita- 
della, the main structure in the city walls.! Its massive im- 
posing exterior gives way in the courtyard to a gracious 
princely environment. Extolled by Petrarch, this palace was 
the favored residence of Duke Gian Galeazzo Visconti 
(1351-1402) and was known as one of the most splendid 
seignorial buildings in fourteenth- and fifteenth-century 
Italy. The French and Spanish invasions of the sixteenth 
century destroyed much of the castle's structure and dec- 
oration, and what survives today offers a mere hint of its 
former elegance and beauty. But a collection of documents 
allows a unique opportunity to reconstruct the building as 
it once stood in 1469 when Galeazzo Maria Sforza was duke 
of Milan. The records permit an identification of each room 
in the now partially destroyed Castello, their original func- 
tion, decoration in 1469, and new frescoes designed by the 
duke for his grand halls and private apartments. The wide 
range of archival material available for this reconstruction 
is particularly important as the majority of surviving sec- 
ular commissions from the fifteenth century are poorly 
documented.? Thus, fresco cycles like Andrea Mantegna's 


1 This article is the result of research for my dissertation, "Secular Fresco 
Painting at the Court of Galeazzo Maria Sforza, 1466-1476," Ph.D. diss., 
Warburg Institute, 1987. I would like to acknowledge the generosity of 
the Samuel H. Kress Foundation, the Fondazione Roberto Longhi per la 
Storia dell'Arte, and the Central Research Fund of the University of Lon- 
don. All documentary references are to the Archivio di Stato, Milan, 
Archivio Sforzesco (hereafter Sforzesco), unless otherwise stated. 


? For a general discussion of lost secular decorations, see A. Martindale, 
"Painting for Pleasure — Some Lost 15th-Century Secular Decorations of 
Northern Italy," in A. Borg and A. Martindale, eds., The Vanishirg Past. 
Studies of Medieval Art, Liturgy and Metrology Presented to Christopher 
Hohler, Oxford, 1981, 109-131. 

3 There are extensive bibliographies for both these cycles, most recently 
summed up in Signorini, and in K. Lippincott, "The Frescoes of the Salone 
dei Mesi in the Palazzo Schifanoia in Ferrara: Style, Iconography and 


Camera degli Sposi of 1472 in Mantua or the Schifanoia 
cycle in Ferrara are often viewed as isolated oddities with 
abstruse meanings.? Yet when seen against the background 
of the Lombard examples and the documented tradition of 
secula- palace decorations, such works appear es a familiar 
part o: courtly display. 

Galeazzo Maria Sforza's rule (1466-1476) overlaps with 
those of the better known patrons of fifteenth-century sec- 
ular frescoes, Ludovico Gonzaga and Borso and Ercole 
d'Este. Galeazzo Maria had inherited dominion over Milan 
and its subject cities from his father, Francesco, in March 
1466. He had also acquired the constant problera facing the 
Sforza in Milan: the technical illegitimacy of their rule. 
Milan was an imperial fief, and without the necessary im- 
perial nvestiture the family had no juridical rig t to control 
the city.’ Upon his conquest of Milan in 1450. Francesco 
Sforza had tried to legitimize the action through various 
subter-uges, including the forging of a Visconti deed pur- 
portinz to hand over power to the new duke. Little cre- 
dence was given to these efforts and the general acceptance 
of Francesco's position was based on his military and dip- 
lomatic achievements. Galeazzo Maria's personal military 


Cultural Context," Ph.D. diss., University of Chicago, 1987. 


4 On this problem, see the work of F. Cusin, “L'impero e a successione 
degli Sforza ai Visconti," Archivio storico lombardo, n.s. 1, 1936, 3-116; 
and idera, ‘Le aspirazione straniere sul ducato di Milano e l'investitura 
imperial» (1450-1454)," Archivio storico lombardo, n.s. 1, 1936, 277-369; 
and idert, "Le relazioni tra l'impero ed il ducato di Milano dalla pace di 
Lodi alle morte di Francesco Sforza," Archivio storico lomtardo, n.s. 111, 
1938, 3-11C. An important new discussion of this problem is G. lanziti, 
Humanistic Historiography under the Sforzas. Politics and Propaganda 
in Fifteeath-Century Milan, Oxford, 1988. 


5 D. Giampietro, "La pretesa donazione di Filippo Maria Visconti a Fran- 
cesco Sforza," Archivio storico lombardo, 111, 1876, 639-681; and E. Motta, 
"Ancora della pretesa donazione di Filippo Maria Viscorti a Franceso 
Sforza," Archivio storico lombardo, ser. 11, 1x, 1892, 386-391. 


career was a cortrastng failure and, by 1472, Milanese 
condotte actually stipulated that the duke, on account of 
his vital importance as ruler of the state, would on no oc- 
casion actually participate in battle himself.° In the 1470's 
Galeazzo Maria was responsible for the creation of one of 
the largest armies in Italy.” But the image of battle-scarred 
warrior was not ome be could successfully appropriate. 

Lacking both forma recognition from the emperor and 
his father’s military steture, Galeazzo Maria turned to two 
different means of prcmoting an aura of legitimacy. The 
first was an associatioa cf his own reign with those of the 
early rulers of Milan, the Visconti. He was concerned to 
force a specific connection between himself and the first 
duke of Milan, Gian Galeazzo Visconti. Galeazzo Maria's 
mother, Bianca Maria, the illegitimate daughter of the last 
Visconti duke, Filippo Maria, had specifically been ex- 
cluded from imper-al inheritance. But this technicality was 
blurred as Galeazze Maria, a Visconti descendent by blood, 
constantly stressed his status as the heir to the earlier ducal 
line. The duke's secord approach was an ever-increasing 
attention, both in art and actuality, to his court. A large 
retinue was a very visiblesign of sovereignty, and Galeazzo 
Maria, in distinct contrast to his father, concentrated on 
the trappings of power rather than its judicious exercise, 
as contemporary cbse-vers unhappily noted. Yet the court 
was not just a symbol of princely stature. After 1468, with 
a few major exceptions, Galeazzo Maria quite conscien- 
tiously excluded his father’s followers in favor of his per- 
sonal retinue and, at he same time, began to ensure that 
presence at court was ‘he major source of potential wealth 
and power.? These two considerations — the link to his 
Visconti ancestors and the promotion of his court — are 
crucial to an understanding of Galeazzo Maria's attitude 
to the Castello di Pavia and his plans to redecorate the 
palace. 


The Castello di Pzvia before 1469 

The Castello ci Pavia (Figs. 1 a-b and Plans A-C) was 
built in 1361 in the traditional trecento Visconti design: a 
two-story square ouikling with four corner towers. The 
front facade with the main drawbridge faced the city. The 


6 C. Visconti, "Ordine dell'esercito ducale sforzesco (1472-1474)," Archi- 
vio storico lombardo mı, 1376 496-497. 


7 M. Mallet, Mercenaries and Their Masters. Warfare in Renaissance Italy, 
London, 1974, 118-119 


8 This has been exam ned imdetail in Lubkin's dissertation and will form 
the central thesis of a fortheoming book. 


? C. Calzecchi-Onesti. “Il castello visconteo di Pavia,” Atti dell'Istituto di 
Architettura Militare. x1, Aug. 1934, 26. 


10 A summary of references to Pavia castle decorations can be found in 
Magenta, 1, 87-88, 112, 214, 498-501. I have included only those I consider 
reliable. The descript:oa of a portrait of Petrarch is, for example, partic- 
ularly problematic. 


1! Breventano, 7: “Il Castello 6 Palagio (che più propriamente si può ad- 
dimandare) era come kabbiame detto una delle belle fabriche che à que 
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back, destroyed in the sixteenth century along with two 
bays of the adjacent side wings, overlooked a large hunting 
park. The building's four wings opened onto a central 
courtyard. There was a double basement divided between 
stables, storage areas, and a notorious prison. The ground 
floor was composed of a single series of rooms entered 
through the courtyard's portico. The floor above, the piano 
nobile, was divided between two sets of parallel rooms, 
those overlooking the moat and those overlooking the 
courtyard. The latter group of rooms was established at an 
early stage, probably during the reign of Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti, by enclosing the upper loggia windows to create 
further living space.? Access to the inner apartments over- 
looking the moat was through these outer "loggia" rooms, 
which served as both passageways and antechambers. 

Documentary evidence indicates that under the Visconti, 
the Pavia castle was one of the most splendid seignorial 
residences in fourteenth-century Italy.!° A description of its 
decoration before the sixteenth-century destruction sug- 
gests its impressive quality: 


The castle or palace (which is more appropriate) was, as 
we have said, one of the loveliest buildings that could 
be seen in those days . . . the halls and rooms, above as 
well as below, were all vaulted and almost all were 
painted with various and pleasant tales and works, their 
ceilings were painted with the finest azure, against which 
roamed different types of animals painted in gold, such 
as lions, leopards, tigers, greyhounds, bloodhounds, 
deer, boar, and others.” 


Little of this figurative work can be seen today, and iden- 
tifying the artists and patrons responsible is problematic 
since each Milanese ruler contributed to the castle's decor. 
In 1366, Galeazzo II Visconti (1320-78) asked for Mantuan 
painters to fresco a number of rooms." In 1380, his son, 
Gian Galeazzo, requested another group of artists from the 
same city to paint "hunts and other figures in some of the 
halls and rooms of our castle in Pavia.” The chase was a 
popular fourteenth-century mode of representing princes, 
and these frescoes may have been very similar to the now 


tempi si potesse vedere . . . le sale & camere tanto di sopra quanto di 
sotto sono tutte in volto, & quasi tutte dipinte à varie & vaghe istorie & 
lavori, i cui cieli erano colorati di finissimo azurro, ne quali campeggia- 
vano diverse sorti d'animali fatti d'oro come Leoni, Leopardi, Tigri, Lev- 
rieri, Bracchi, Cervi, Cinghiali & altri .... 


1? R, Maiocchi, Codice diplomatico artistico di Pavia dall'anno 1330 
all'anno 1530, Pavia, 1937, 1, 2-3. 


13 Ibid., 5: "Pro picturis certarum sallarum et camerarum castri nostri 
Papie quas presentialiter facimus dipingi ad caxias et ad diversas figuras 
et quas appetimus de presenti compleri, indigemus pictoribus in bona 
quantitate. Et propterea quia intelleximus in civitate vestra Mantue esse 
bonos depinctores, vos attente rogamus quatenus tam de civitate et terris 
vestris, quam de partibus circumstantibus, Papiam transmittere placeat 
quatuor vel sex bonos depinctores, qui sciant bene facere figuras et ani- 
malia . . . Quibus quidem depinctoribus faciemus provideri per modum 
quod erunt bene contenti. Data Mediolani die xxv septembris mccclxxx." 
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1a The Visconti Sforza Castle, 
Pavia 


El 7. ` ái M È 


1b Elevation and cross-section of 
Visconti Sforza Castle. Pavia, 
Museo Civico 


lost contemporary trecento images of Alberto d'Este and 
his court, who could be seen in fresco in Belfiore outside 
Ferrara in all types of hunting pursuits." 

Later Visconti dukes continued to embellish the castle. 
Cesare Cesariano, in his sixteenth-century translation of 


14 W. Gundersheimer, Art and Life at the Court of Ercole I d'Este. The 
De Triumphis religionis of Sabadino degli Arienti, Geneva, 1972, 67-72. 
As most of the other Este fresco cycles described by Sabadino seem to 
refer to 15th-century works, Martindale (as in n. 2), 117, n. 57, questions 
whether the images of Alberto d'Este are later paintings produced in his 
memory. While no conclusive answer can be given, Sabadino was very 
careful to note that the costume depicted was of Alberto's period. 


15 C. Cesariano, Di Lucio Vitruvio Pollione de Architectura iibri dece 
traducti in vulgare, affigurati et commentati et con mirando crdine in- 
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Vitruvius, noted that there were paintings by Pisanello in 
the building, ? a comment repeated by the Venetian Mar- 
cantonio Michiel in his survey of works of art in Pavia." 
Pisanello was in Milan in 1440, and a major fresco in Pavia, 
where Filippo Maria Visconti was then residing, may have 


signiti de latino, Como, 1521, fol. xv: "Cum sia ancora si p» disponere, 
como dice Vitruvio, questa composita calce a recevere la splendentia e 
nitore siccome etiam fanno le vecchie picture . . . in Papie, et praecipue 
in epso castello, dove il nobile Pisano depinse." 

l6 T. Frimmel, ed., Der Anonimo Morelliano, Vienna, 1888. 58: "Le pit- 
ture nel castello a fresco furono de mano del Pisano, tanto isse et tanto 
rlsplendenti, come scrive Cesare Cesariano, che fin hoggdi si pol specchiar 
in esse. 


been commessicaed at that time, though the precise loca- 
tion and subject of Pisanello's work are unclear." 

Although the frescoes described above are lost, the Cas- 
tello di Pav.a does retain numerous fresco fragments, in- 
dicating its once-rich decorations. A sinopia view of the 
city of Pavia in a lunette under the southwest portico dis- 
plays the major monuments within the city (Fig. 2).^ Ac- 
cording to Pao» Giovie, a figure of Galeazzo II Visconti 
stood nearb- and may have appeared dominating his newly 
acquired domin:ons: "You can see the portrait of Galeazzo 
Secondo in numerous places in the Castle of Pavia, but the 
one which 5 praised as the most accurate is that painted 
in the portico tewards the west where he is seen in triumph 
followed by his army’ (Fig. 3). Two small sections of the 
west portice wall depict mounted knights who may have 
formed part of the Visconti army (Figs. 4 and 5). Inside the 
castle, manr of the rooms retain geometric designs bearing 
Visconti heraldry, which seem to date from the original 
decorative campeign under Galeazzo II. On the piano no- 
bile two figures of women holding circlets of roses are 
painted over these earlier designs, and they probably 
formed par of the second decorative campaign of 1380 
(Figs. 6 ane 7). 

When he »ecame duke of Milan in 1450, Francesco Sforza 
made no attempt to alter his Visconti predecessors’ deco- 
rations and ndeed made deliberate efforts to preserve them. 
In 1457 he -allec the painter Bonifacio Bembo to restore 
the main hall, the sala grande (Sala 58).? Galeazzo Maria 
continued bis tather’s care for the earlier decoration, but 
went furthe- and began deliberately to imitate these earlier 
works of a-t. We have records of his intervention in the 
castle, beginning in 1468 and culminating in a major new 
plan of redecoration that was devised in August 1469 and 
seems to heve been completed in 1471. 

The initial impetus for the campaign of refurbishment 
for all his major residences in and around Pavia and Milan 
was Galeazzo Maria's marriage to Bona of Savoy in the 
summer of 1468. The painter Bonifacio Bembo was again 
called in te carry out work in Pavia," and although pre- 
liminary discusszon of his activity in 1468 only refers to 
certi ornamenti, a letter, directed to the ducal secretary, 
Cicco Simemetta. of 7 August 1469, is quite specific about 
the artist's responsibilities up to that point: 


Maest»o Bonifacio depinctore . . . has finished paint- 
ing that area in front of the rooms where your Magnif- 
icence fist had the chancery placed and has begun that 


17 G. Biscaro, "Pirus picter’ alla corte di Filippo Maria Visconti nel 
1440," Archiv storico lombardo, ser. 1v, xv (anno xxxvii), 1911, 171- 
174. There is « large bibliography on Pisanello, including discussion cf 
his work at Pavia. See G.A. Dell'Aqua, L'opera completa del Pisanellc, 
Milan, 1972, 38. 


18 The heraldi- der ce on the-city gate in the fresco is Galeazzo II's viper 
flanked by the burring branches with hanging buckets, an emblem called 
the tissone. On the-cty view, see D. Vicini, "Una veduta trecentesca di 
Pavia," Bolletmo dela Società Storica Pavese, n.s. xxxvii, anno Lxxxv, 
1985, 3-27. 


1? P, Giovio, -e vite dei dodeci Visconti . . . tradotte da Lodovico Do- 
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salleta which is in front of the camera rossa delli lioni, 
and I believe, from what is said he has done, that your 
Magnificence will be pleased because he has begun well, 
following the form and size of the old paintings as or- 
dered, for which I think he will be praised. But because 
there is a new fireplace in that salleta which, as it was 
built recently, has never been painted and that spot will 
look undecorated if the fireplace, which is on the wall 
next to the door through which you enter the room, isn't 
painted, and as Magistro Bonifacio has been told to fol- 
low the old decorations and this was never painted, he 
would like to know if your Magnificence thinks that he 
should paint a ducale linked with the arms of France in 
the center since nothing like it has been done and it seems 
appropriate as it is a room where the duchess is to live 
with her women. And also because of the other fire- 
places, some have the ducale and some have the lion with 
the buckets, but if your Magnificence thinks that we 
should put the arms of the County of Pavia with the 
buckets on the sides, that will look well. I ask that you 
let me know. . . .” 


This letter indicates that Bembo was not expected to paint 
over or update the earlier frescoes but to maintain them. 
The surviving fragments in the castle show a plethora of 
Visconti imprese, in particular the tissone, the flaming 
branch and buckets that Galeazzo Maria adopted from his 
great-great-grandfather as his personal emblem (Fig. 8). 
Thus the fourteenth-century paintings could create strong 
visual associations between the founders of the Visconti 
dynasty and this new duke of Milan. 

Moreover, there is clear evidence that Galeazzo Maria 
understood the role of the earlier Pavian figurative frescoes 
as reminders of his forefathers and used them to force icon- 
ographic comparisons between his own court and those of 
the Visconti. During a carnival masquerade in 1468, for 
example, his entourage dressed in the costume worn by 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti in a Pavian fresco. The Mantuan 
ambassador reported that, 


The duke's brothers and twelve companions came in all 
dressed in green velvet, green stockings, and short open 
cloaks of velvet on their shoulders and with large hats 
on their heads. They were followed by twelve ducal com- 
panions all wearing a single livery, that is as the figure 
of Duke Gian Galeazzo is painted above the sala in Pa- 
via, with little slashed damask tunics — white above the 


menichi, Milan, 1645, 90: "Vedesi l'effigie di Galeazzo Secondo in diversi 
luochi nel castello di Pavia, ma é stimata veracissima quella depinta in 
un portico verso l'oriente, ove si vede trionfante seguito dall'esercito.” 
20 M. Caffi, “Il Castello di Pavia," Archivio storico lombardo, 111, 1876, 
551-553. 

?! A letter of 15 Aug. 1468, in which Bembo writes that he has finished 
his unstated commission in Pavia and inquires whether any more work 
might be forthcoming, is cited in S. Kaplan, The Encyclopedia of Tarot, 
New York, 1986, i1, 121, who says it was sold at a Sotheby Parke-Bernet 
auction in 1977. 


22 Appendix II, Doc. 1. 
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2 View of Pavia, underdrawing, 
southwest portico, Pavia Castle 


Vedeli l'effigie di Galcazzo Secondo in diuerh lucchi nel Caftcllo di Pauna; 
. E . . ae Dia , a = 1 
ma è ftimata veraciffima quella dipinta in va portico verfo l'Oriente , oue ti 
vede trionfante feguito dall’cfercito. : 
l È VITA 





4 Armed Mounted Figures, fresco, southwest portico, 
Pavia Castle 


3 Galeazzo II Visconti (from Paolo Giovio's Le vite dei dodeci 
Visconti, Milan, 1645, 90) 


5 Armed figures, fresco, 
southwest partico, Pavia 
Castle 


belt and deep »lue below — with deep blue stockings 
and hats with a white-feather and two pheasant feathers, 
which wes a peasant sight.” 


In 1471, Galeazzo Maria ordered the women at his court 
to adopt both the costume and the hairstyle worn by figures 
in another Paviam fresco. The Mantuan ambassador, Zac- 
caria Saggi, reposted to Barbara Gonzaga that the duke had 
ordered “ce-taim zowns to be made from blue velvet with 
gold stars for his wife and many other of her ladies and he 
wants them all to go a»out with their hair down around 
their shoulcers. I have seen them dressed this way and it 
seems to m» that they look very well. He has taken this 
costume and hairstyle trom the Duchess Margarita? who 
is painted in the hall ot the castle of Pavia in this way. ? 
A few days ater the ambassador again reported seeing “Our 
Lady (Bona) with her ladies dressed in another new gown 
and headdress in the style of those women who are painted 
in the casle ard, trulv, it seems to suit them very 
well... .'* 

This extraordinary interplay between behavior and art 
is a reminder that secular frescoes were not just seen as 
decorative desigrs or elaborate allegories. They were also 
important sources of information about a family's ances- 


23 Appendix II Doc. 2. 


24 The identity of this figure is difficult to determine. Margarita was not 
a popular name in the Visconti or Sforza families and there is no Milanese 
duchess of tha name It may refer to Margherita of Savoy, the daughter 
of Amedeo VEI and the sister of Filippo Maria's second wife, Maria of 
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tors. A patron who was so acutely sensitive to previous 
paintings would have been aware that future generations 
as well as his contemporaries would have learned about 
him from his commissions. 


Galeazzo Maria Sforza's Program of 1469 for the 
Castello di Pavia 

Galeazzo Maria's plans were not limited to repainting 
earlier frescoes. On 21 July 1469, Bona gave birth to the 
Sforza heir, who was immediately named after the first Vis- 
conti duke, Gian Galeazzo. Although the available docu- 
ments are undated, it is clear that soon after this important 
event a major plan to refurbish the castle was drawn up. 
This included the survey of the building's current decora- 
tion and an elaborate program for a new series of fresco 
cycles. (See Appendix I; all numbers given hereafter in 
brackets refer to the location of the rooms on plans B and 
C) 

The first line of Galeazzo Maria's program (Appendix I, 
3) continued the emphasis on restoration, for the painter 
was instructed to estimate the cost of repairing all the fig- 
ures on both floors. The document, written in a fair hand 
on a folded single sheet of paper, begins, "The order by 
which our Lord wishes to have the places in the Castello 


Savoy. Margherita married the duke of Anjou, Louis III, shortly before 
his death in 1434 and played an important role in the diplomatic intrigues 
between the north Italian states and Naples. 


25 Appendix II, Doc. 3. 
26 Appendix II, Doc. 4. 
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di Pavia written below painted and repainted.” To carry 
out this task, a survey was drawn up of the condition of 
each room and its paintings. The first account describing 
the ground floor (Appendix 1, 1) begins with the report that 
the writer entered the castle, turned right, and observed 
that in the first vault of the loggia in front of the chapel, 
“there is nothing painted except for some saints.” These 
bishop saints, in a ruinous state, still appear on the wall 
next to the main chapel door (Fig. 9). According to a French 


27 Beltrami, 1890, 414: “Audit chasteau a l'entree a la main dextre y a une 
chapelle laquelle nest pas grande voultee paincte a imageries en plat et en 
hault du cueur ung gros circuit denvirons trois brasses tout couvert de 
fin or de ducats sept pilliers de mesme les aultre non et y sont les armes 
de france au mitan et celles dudit duc en entrant dedans a la main senestre 
et savoye a main dextre et en sortant au contraire et diroit ou quil ny a 
pas une heure que ledit ouvrage est fait et en hault de la dicte voulte est 
notre seigneur en la figure quil monta aux cieulx la dicte voulte toute 
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6-7 Woman 
holding a circlet 
of roses, frescoes, 
Sala 46, Pavia 
Castle 


visito in 1512, the chapel [1] was decorated with a scene 
of the Ascension and the arms of France, the Sforza, and 
the House of Savoy." 

The survey informs us that ground-floor rooms (Plan B) 
incluced the bakery [2] a stufa or bath-house [12], the laun- 
dry [22], weapons store, the camera de la monitione” [28], 
and the prison [33]. Most rooms had designs a compassi; 
two are referred to as camera verde, one as white, and one 
as rec. One room of great importance on the ground floor 


paincte a asur estoilles dor semees par dedans." 


28 Brev»ntano's description of Pavia Castle, 7-8, informs us that by the 
end of the century weapons were stored on a lower floor of the north- 
eastern tower. Though this contemporary author is generally reliable, his 
descrip-ion is a warning that considerable changes in function could occur 
between Galeazzo Maria's death in 1476 and this early 16th-century 


descrip-ion. 


was the camera delli spechi [20] next to the northwestern 
tower. Although he mistaxenly places the room within the 
tower itself, tae local chronicler, Stefano Breventano, pro- 
vides a vivid descrætion of this space: 


In the third tower, on the left side towards the door to 
the hall, there wes, on the ground floor, a room as large 
as the tower itsef, called the room of the mirrors, be- 
cause its entire vault was covered with squares of glass 
as large as the palm of a hand, all of different colors as 
one sees ir church windows. Each one of these glass 
squares was painted in gold with the figure of a man or 
some animal or cf a plant or flower. . . . The pavement 
of this very beautiful room was entirely made from mo- 
saic with divers ancient tales and histories. Around the 
room were benches for seating, all made of inlaid wood, 
with their backs as high as a man can reach with his 


hand.” 


The estimate attached to the program informs us that 
Galeazzo Maria amrangec to have damaged glass in the 
room replaced and repairted in 1469. In the tower next to 
the camera delli spechi was the heavily fortified ducal trea- 
sury [21], which ccntained considerable amounts of silver 
and gold, as well as the most valuable of the holy relics 
collected by the Visconti. in general, however, as one might 
expect, the lower-floor rooms were functional spaces, 
sleeping quarters for servants, storage areas, the prison, 
etc. A problem of expectations does arise from the orien- 
tation of the survey, which suggests that one of the sur- 
viving rooms of censiderable grandeur, the southwestern 
tower (Fig. 19) where Gian Galeazzo’s monogram can be 
seen against a blue background in the vaults, was used as 
a prison. This seems very elaborate decoration for such a 
function. It was mere standard practice for prisoners to be 
placed in the Monza dungeons or in the Pavian lunga di- 
mora, the dungeon in the basement below the northeast 
tower. The survey breaks off at this line with an indication 
that a specific prisoner was to be named, dove é presone 
d., and thus implies that the room in Pavia may have been 
reserved for the confinement of noblemen.*! 


The Piano nobile 

According to the survey, the piano nobile or main floor 
(Plan C) alse contained some of the functional rooms 
needed for the Sferza administration and service of the 
court, and the more granciose reception rooms, the famous 


29 Breventano, 8: "Nel terzo torrione, che restava à man sinistra verso la 
porta della sala, era da basso una camera larga quanto capiva il quadro 
del torrione, la quale si chiamava la camera dalli spechi, perciò che tutto 
il volto d'essa era coper»o di vecri quadrati largi quanto sarebbe la palma 
della mano, tutt varia di colore, como si veggono essere quelli delle 
vetriate delle chiese, et cascuno di detti quadretti di vetro haveva figurato 
dentro la somiglianza c'huome o di qualche animale, o d'una pianta o 
fiore, fatta d'ore. . . . I pavimento di questa bellissima stanza era tutto 
fatto ad opera mosaica con varie antiche poesie et historie. Allo intorno 
di questa stanza erano archipanchi da sedere, tutti intarsiati, con le spalle 
alte quanto poteva agguingere un huomo con la mano.” 
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8 Cristoforo de Predis, frontispiece of the New Testament of 
Galeazzo Maria Sforza, 1474. Turin, Biblioteca Reale, Varia 
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Visconti library, and the ducal apartments. This floor was 
divided between the large sale and salette, which served as 
loggia-like passageways, and suites of internal camere. Al- 
though each tower contained a small internal stairway, 
there was only one major staircase between the floors. 
When Francois I entered Pavia in 1515, he added a wooden 
staircase on the park side so that he could go to his “rooms 
and hall without having to return through the galleries."? 
In 1469 the women's rooms were to the left of the staircase 
and these sale were kept locked. The library [73], based in 
the southwest tower, was adjacent to these rooms and was 


39 On the Sforza prisons, see L. Zerbi, “Il castello di Monza e i suoi forni," 
Archivio storico lombardo, ser. 11, 1x, 1892, 260-343. For references to 
the lunga dimora, see Magenta, 1, 81. 


31 There is an undated document that the secretarial hand suggests dates 
from the period of Galeazzo Maria's rule, listing six prisoners in Pavia, 
including the count of Rapallo and Gaspare da Rotta, “Olim rectore dela 
Universita deli Medici de Parma”: Autografi 226, "Infrascripti sonno li 
presoni sostenuti nel Castello de Pavia.” 


32 Beltrami, 1890, 414: "Le roy y en fist faire une autre de boys près da 
la porte ou lon sort a aller a la chartrousse et au parc pour monter en ses 
chambres et salle sans tourner par les galleries." 
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9 Saints, fresco, exterior chapel wall, Pavia Castle. 


entered through a special saletta [M] off the main loggia. 
In general, therefore, most visitors who were not specifi- 
cally visiting the library would have moved through the 
sale on the right side. When the survey of the upper rooms 
was taken, it appears that the writer began at the south- 
eastern tower in the hall, which ran in front of the admin- 
istrative quarters. The first internal rooms — the chancery 
[39], Cicco Simonetta's room [40], and his kitchen [41] — 
were all linked and access was undoubtedly severely re- 
stricted. In his own home, Cicco left strict instructions that 
no one was allowed into his study without express per- 
mission, and such a dictate would have been even stronger 
here.** Next to the chancery were other services, such as 
the dispensary [42], the credenza [43] where the duke's gold 
and silver plate was stored, the room of another secretary, 
Jacopo Alfero [44], and a room known as the camera bian- 
cha, where the courtiers ate [45], the camera daii roxe e 
damisele [46-47], where the remains of the fresco of two 
women against a background of roses are to be found, and 
a panelled room [48]. Most of these rooms were not painted 
and those which were, the survey noted, needed 
restoration. 

The first group of frescoes designed by Bonifacio Bembo 
was intended for the first sala [A], the long twelve-bay hall 
in front of these nine rooms. The program reads, “from the 
door of the chancery up to the door of the dispensary the 
chancery with the audience shall be painted." There is room 
for considerable confusion over this first phrase. The term 


33 On the Visconti library, see E. Pellegrin, La Bibliothèque des Visconti 
et des Sforza, ducs de Milan au 15éme siécle, Paris, 1955. 


34 C. Redaelli, "La vita di Cicco Simonetta," Annali universali di statistica, 
economia publica, storia, viaggi e commercio, xx1, 1829, 25-23. 


35 For the chancery officials, see C. Santoro, Gli Uffici del commune di 
Milano e del dominio visconteo-sforzesco (1216-1515), Milan, 1968, 207. 


36 C. Morbio, Codice Visconteo Sforzesco ossia raccolta di leggi, decreti 
e lettere famigliari dei Duchi di Milano, Milan, 1846, 369-370. 


cancelleria usually refers to the room where the chancery 
car-ied out its duties, not to the secretaries themselves. Thus 
it is unclear whether the writer intends the room where the 
secretaries work and public audiences are held to be painted 
wita an unidentified subject or whether the fresco would 
have shown Galeazzo Maria holding an audience with his 
officials. In either case, the central role of the area where 
the ducal chancery worked would have been stressed. The 
chancery formed the administrative heart of the Sforzas' 
dominions.* Created by Cicco Simonetta under Francesco 
Sforza, it was made up of several chief scribes and nu- 
merous assistants. If frescoed portraits were intended, there 
is no suggestion as to how the men were to be portrayed. 
But the adjacent public audience would have presumably 
referred to the actual event. These audiences were an im- 
portant part of Galeazzo Maria's image as a just and ac- 
cessible ruler. A week after his entry into Milan in 1466, 
Galeazzo Maria announced that he would receive any cit- 
izer. cf whatever status on Tuesdays and Fridays.* In 1468, 
he reiterated his desire to hold public audiences wherever 
he wes, but noted that his brothers, Sforza Maria and Lu- 
dovico Maria, were permitted to substitute for him and 
pass judgments in his name.” In Milan audiences were held 
outsice in the courtyard of the Corte d'Arengo. But their 
location was probably flexible, depending on where the 
duke and his brothers could be found in any given city. 
This system allowed citizens throughout Lombardy direct 
access to ducal justice. As either the first fresco or the first 
sitein his decorative scheme, the audience and its attendant 
poltical meaning was obviously an image that Galeazzo 
Ma-ie wanted to emphasize. 

The instructions that follow for the wall a bit farther 
down the main hall [A] are much more straightforward. 
Galeazzo Maria and his wife would appear here in the tra- 
ditional activity of princely pleasure: falconry. In this sec- 
onc fresco the duke and duchess were to be shown, both 
on -oot and on horseback, with Pietro da Birago, a prom- 
inent member of an old Milanese family.** Da Birago ap- 
peared here, however, not only as a nobleman but more 
specifically in his office of ducal falconer.*? Galeazzo Maria 
was to be painted with a “goshawk on his fist," a standard 
symbol of nobility that often appeared in non-hunting 
scenes. 

The third fresco, a deer hunt, where Galeazzo Maria ap- 
peared killing a stag, was designed for the next exterior sala 
[B1| farther down toward the end of the eastern loggia. 
There was a smaller subdivision, a mezanello [B2], at the 
endo! this room where the fresco was actually to be placed. 


37 Ibid., 390-391, and A. Dina, "Ludovico il Moro prima della sua venuta 
al governo," Archivio storico lombardo, ser. 11, 111 (anno x111), 1886, 753- 
754. 

38 p. Bertolini, "Birago, Pietro," Dizionario biografico italiano, x, Rome, 
1968, 607-609. 

3° A 30 e of monies given to Birago in 1469 lists payments for the birds’ 


food and the falconers' salaries, Sforzesco, 891, n.d.: "Lista de dinari ha 
havuti Petro da Birago ne l'anno 1469." 


This small antechamber led into a suite of interior rooms 
known as the sala dei leopardi [49] and the camera da li 
cinegli [50].* These are not cited in the program and Gal- 
eazzo Maria probably intended to restore their decorations. 
The latter had a small saletta built over the moat, which 
was probab y used as a dining area. These interior rooms 
formed par! of a suite, which also included the adjacent 
camera dali roxe e damisele [46] used both by the family 
and important visitors. ! In 1453 Bianca Maria wrote her 
husband to say that she had prepared several rooms for 
René d'Anjeu's arrival, including "the five upstairs rooms 
in the castle next to the salla grande and the salla deli leo- 
pardi.'' The sale deli leopardi was the bedroom given to 
the marquis of Mantua and the cardinal of S. Sixto on their 
separate visits ir 1473, while the duke's most illustrious 
guest, the king of Denmark, slept there in May 1474. Be- 
fore entering the bedroom, which may have been cecorated 
with either Visconti heraldry or a leopard hunt, therefore, 
these guest- wer» presented with an image of Galeazzo 
Maria in his favorite pursuit, the chase. The hunting themes 
are an unsu-prisiag cho ce for a ruler anxious to emphasize 
his legitimacy and ties to tradition. Scenes of falconry and 
deer hunts were the star dard form of palace decoration for 
the late fourteemth- and fifteenth-century princes. The 
hunting cycles of Alberto d'Este in Belfiore and Gian Gal- 
eazzo Viscenti in Pavia nave already been mentioned. Early 
inventories of the Gonzaga and Este palaces contain nu- 
merous references to camera falconorum, camera a leo- 
pardi, and camera a cervetis.^ Hunting themes were also 
populer tapestry motifs, as demonstrated by a description 
of 1419 of the duke of Burgundy’s set of eleven hangings: 
“Nine great tapestries and two smaller ones woven in gold, 
of hawking at quails amd partridges, in which are the fig- 
ures of the late duke John and the lady duchess his wife, 
both on foet anc on herseback.'^ 

The next freseo Bembo designed was connected indi- 
rectly to the prev ous scenes. It showed the ducal pages and 
the stablermaste:, Spagnolo, holding Galeazzo Maria's 
horses. Spaznolc may be waiting for his master to proceed 
to the hunt or returning the horses to the stable after the 
chase's conclusion. The fresco was intended for the loggia 
sala [C] just ousside one entrance to the duke's private 
apartments. It would have offered a superb trompe-l'oeil 
exercise, as Galeazzo Maria and his guests often rode up 
the staircase to the door of their rooms. It was, indeed, one 
of the marvels »f the castle that such a feat could be 
achieved.** The fresco may actually mimic a typical activity 
that took place aere, as Spagnolo returned the horses to 


40 There is a laser reference to a camera da li conigli with which the camera 
da li cinegli may be :dentified. See Malaguzzi Valeri, 110. 


41 For example, as ccunt of Pavia, Galeazzo Maria lived in tke sala dei 
leopardi. Sforzesco, 484: “In la camera delo illustre conte G . . . in la 
sua salla dai pardi.” see Welch, 294. 


42 See Magenta, 232-233: Sforzesco, 1459, Bianca Maria Sforza to Fran- 
cesco Sforza, 8 Sept 1453: ‘Le cinque camere de sopra del castello con- 
tigue alla salle grance et ad !a salla deli leopardi cum le sue tapazarie, 
lecti forniti de sui ca»eceli et cossi la dicta salla grande." 
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10 Decorative frescoes, Camera 33 [Prison ?], Pavia Castle 


the stables or waited for the duke to leave for a hunt in the 
Pavian park. 

Behind the fourth loggia sala [D] lay the duke's private 
rooms. Appropriately, the camerieri non da camera, mem- 
bers of the court who were not allowed into the interior 
rooms without special permission, were portrayed in this 
hall. This sala was probably the antechamber where they 
would be expected to wait before being called into the 
duke's presence. Thus they were honored with their por- 
traits, but their status of exclusion would have been em- 
phasized as well. There were over one hundred such cour- 
tiers, and it is unclear if they were all to be portrayed. The 
next loggia sala [E], which ran in front of the sala grande 
[58], had the most expensive of Galeazzo Maria's designs: 
all his court officials and magistrates were painted under- 
neath vaults on which the planets were depicted against a 
gold background. This iconography was undoubtedly in- 
tended to show how wise decisions of the Sforza state were 
undertaken with the guidance of the heavens. The sala 
grande was the most prominent public space in the castle. 
On their way to festivities or receptions, guests would have 
first passed images of ducal responsibilities and princely 
pleasures. They would have then arrived at frescoes that 
again separated these two aspects of court life, the courtiers 
who served the duke's person and the counsellors who 
served his state. 

The comparatively large number of descriptions of the 
large hall, the sala grande, reflect its relative accessibility. 
It was destroyed during the battle of Pavia in 1527, but a 
French visitor of 1512, Pasquier Le Moyne, has left a brief 


43 Natale, 49, 117. 


* The Mantuan inventories from 1406 and 1407 are discussed by Mar- 
tindale (as in n. 2), 112. The Ferrarese inventories from the reign of Niccolò 
III d'Este are published by G. Bertoni and E. Vicini, Il castello di Ferrara 
ai tempi di Niccolo III, Bologna, 1907. 


45 G.W. Digby, The Devonshire Hunting Tapestries, London, 1971, 27. 


4© Sforzesco 1461, Galeazzo Maria to Bianca Maria Sforza, 11 Mar. 1460. 
See Welch, 262. 
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description: "The said hall is long and is painted all along 
its sides with the hunt of great beasts and other things min- 
gled together most singularly in the antique manner, and 
this hall is sixty-seven paces long and fourteen wide. '4 Ste- 
fano Breventano offered a more complete description: 


Special notice should be taken of the wall that faced onto 
the park (which as I have already mentioned was ruined 
by the artillery of the French army on the fourth of Sep- 
tember 1527) where a great hall could be seen (as in my 
day I saw it intact) sixty braccia long and twenty wide, 
entirely painted with the most beautiful figures repre- 
senting hunting, fishing, jousting, and other diverse 
amusements enjoyed by the duke and duchess of this 
state.“ 


There is confusion as to whether these descriptions refer 
to work done under the Visconti or the Sforza. But the sala 
grande had already been restored by Bonifacio Bembo be- 
tween 1457 and 1458 on Francesco's orders, indicating that 
there were important Visconti decorations here.“ There are 
further fifteenth-century references to an equestrian figure 
of Gian Galeazzo in this hall. In 1471 Galeazzo Maria asked 
the Pavia castellan to send a drawing of the horse that Gian 
Galeazzo was riding in the sala grande on the far wall to- 
ward Bona di Savoia's room.” But the survey of 1469 in- 
dicates quite specifically that the Sala grande dele caze was 
depinta novamente. Moreover, in June 1470 the Florentine 
ambassador, Angelo della Stufa, added a postscript to a 
letter to Lorenzo de' Medici describing Galeazzo Maria's 
desire for some greyhounds: 


A wild passion for greyhounds has come over the duke 
and he thinks of nothing else. He has that type that is 
praised which there we call da lecchare lucerne. If you 
have a chance to send him a couple I know he would be 
very pleased, but they must be good and attractive. He 
has painted the Duke Giovan Galeaz with greyhounds 
around him in every storia in the sala of the Castle here, 
and he continues to imitate it, and from this I believe 
comes his desire. . . .5! 


There are two possible explanations for this document. 
The first is that depinta novamente and Della Stufa's re- 
marks refer to the work Bembo did in 1468, which was 
again merely the restoration of these important images of 
the first Visconti duke and his wife hunting. The other, if 


47 Beltrami, 1890, 414: ". . . La dicte salle est longue laquelle est paincte 
tout alentor de long des costes a chasse de grosses bestes et de l'autre choses 
meslees bien singulieres a la facon antique et a la dicte salle de longueur 
LXVII pas et en largeurs XIIII." See also J. Snow-Smith, "Pasquier Le 
Moyne's Account of the Works of Art in Piedmont and Lombardy, ' Ph.D. 
diss., University of California, Los Angeles, 1976, 262. 


48 Breventano, 7r-v: "E specialmente in quella facciata che rimarava il 
Parco (la quale come habbiamo detto fu rovinata con lartigliaria 
dell'essercito Francese alli quattro di Settembre l'anno del 1527), nella quale 
(come à giorni miei io l'ho veduta intera) si vedeva un gran salone lungo 
da sessanta braccia e largo venti tutto istoriato con bellissime f:gure le 


we acceot that there could be no misunderstanding between 
the idea of depinta and repinta, is that there was some early 
Viscont: imagery in the sala grande that Galeazzo Maria 
extended, creating further episodes of his ancestors' activ- 
ities, perhaps in an archaic style, on the rest of the wall. 
In either instance, however, the intention would have been 
the seme. As Angelo della Stufa noted, the duke's artistic 
commissions and his request for some hunting dogs 
stemmed from the same impulse, a desire to imitate the 
princely model of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, a model taken 
from a picture. 


The Ducal Camere 

The exterior rooms, while expensive and elaborate, were 
not unusual or innovative in their iconography. Images of 
the hunts or of astrological blessings of the state can be 
found in earlier frescoes and tapestries. But the themes de- 
vised for the duke's private rooms were quite different. It 
is significant that while Galeazzo Maria maintained and 
restored the Visconti decorations in the public halls and the 
guest rooms, he conserved very little in his own apartment. 
There seem to have been at least two major means of access 
to the ducal rooms. When the surveyor of 1469 entered the 
apartment, he went through the third hall [C]. There was 
also an entrance through the sala grande dele caze into a 
newly constructed chapel [56] with its balcony loggia [57], 
which azain led into the ducal rooms proper: the camera 
biancha [55], the camera del illustrissimo signore pincta 
cum el raza [54], the camera de li zimeri rossa [53], and 
the tower room [52]. The last three were treated separately 
by the surveyor, and it seems likely there was some dis- 
tinction among these four rooms, which not only were used 
by the family but also — at least under Francesco — were 
turned cver to important guests such as René d'Anjou. The 
distinction was probably not just in the specific function 
of the room, which could change frequently, but in the 
status of those allowed into the room. 

It is important to stress that in fifteenth-century courts, 
movement from one room to another had distinct social 
significance, as only certain groups of people were per- 
mittec into each type of room. Most court functionaries 
were given the title of the room they served, and courtiers 
were expected to know their precise limitations of move- 
ments. Filippo Maria Visconti was extremely rigid in de- 
termining which courtiers were allowed where. His biog- 
rapher Fier Candido Decembrio reported that "the nobles, 
many of whom were dignitaries or noblemen, stayed to- 


quale rapresentavano caccie et pescagione et giostre con altri varii disporti 
de i Duchi e Duchesse di questo stato." 


4° M. Caff, "Di alcuni maestri di arte nel secolo xv in Milano poco noti 
o male :ncicati," Archivio storico lombardo, v, 1878, 83-84. 


5 M. Caff, "Il Castello di Pavia," Archivio storico lombardo, 111, 1876, 
353. 


51 Despite che early publication of this letter, the reference to the frescoes 
has never been noted; see Magenta, 339: Archivio di Stato, Florence, 
Medici aventi il principato, filza xxvi, Angelo della Stufa to Lorenzo de' 
Medici, Pevia, 27 June 1470. Appendix II, Doc. 5. 


gether in large mumbe-s in the ducal antechamber, and 
there, without arything else to do but remain seated, they 
waited for the hour in which they could leave or, every 
now and then, teok part in a meeting of the consiglio se- 
greto or the corsiglio di giustizia. A few courtiers, who 
served the duke’s table. were received in his rooms; only 
a few in his becroom and those were either servants or 
favorites. Galeazzo Maria had a similar attitude towards 
his courtiers. When he established his household in 1466, 
its members wese ranked according to what rooms they 
could enter.? Geleazzc Maria planned to write out a list 
of all his "gentlemen ar d officials and pass this list around 
so that each ene may know where he is allowed 
to go." 

The prince's private rooms were organized both to per- 
mit public displey and to convey personal aloofness. His 
bedroom, dining room, and other chambers all had dif- 
ferent rules about entre and access. Decembrio noted that 
only the few courtiers who served at Filippo Maria Vis- 
conti's table were allowed into the dining room. Galeazzo 
Maria occasiona ly ate with his wife, but more commonly 
he dined alone, attended by his chosen intimates. A rota 
was established so that a different group of camerieri da 
camera was expected tc be present during each meal. Guests 
were usually given a separate kitchen and dining room.” 
When the duke: of Milan did dine "publicly" with their 
visitors, it was censidered a great honor. In November 1464, 
for example, the Man-uan ambassador noted that it was 
an unusual even when Francesco Sforza ate in public while 
entertaining Jacopo Ficcinino, "something that has not 
happened in a great wnile.'^6 

The ducal becroom, which might be regarded as a pri- 
vate intimate room, was, according to a fifteenth-century 
writer referring ‘o the court of Urbino, a busy place in the 
morning, filled with the various courtiers and pages dress- 
ing and shaving their sord and taking orders for the day's 
activities." Filippo Ma-ia Visconti took these provisions to 
extremes, as Decembrwo relates: 


Being extremely frightened of solitude and the silence of 
the night, he could aot sleep unless he knew that there 
was someome watch ng over him. . . . He wanted all his 
famigli di carrera paced around him so that they pre- 
sided over ea-h arec. He fixed turns for the watch with 


? D.C. Decembrie, Vita di Fdippo Maria Visconti, ed. E. Bertolini, Milan, 
1983, 94: “I nobili, ra essi dignitari e notabili, si raccoglievano in gran 
numero nell'anticamera ducale e li, senz' altro da fare che rimanere seduti, 
aspettavano l'ora c'andarsere o participavano talvolta alle sedute del con- 
siglio segreto e del -onsiglie di giustizia. Alcuni addetti alla mensa del 
duca, venivano rice-uti nelle sue stanze; pochi nella sua camera da letto; 
e questi erano o servitu o fevariti.” 


5 Appendix II, Dec 6. 
54 [n the more intermal villa cf Cassine in the Milanese barcho, "quelle 


camere dove solemosdormire et mangiare comuniter la nostra illustrissima 
consorte" are mentioned. See Beltrami, 1894, 257. 


55 Ibid.. 288. 


% A. Luzio and R. Fænier, “Eilelfo e l'umanesimo alla corte dei Gonzaga,” 
Giornale storico dela letteratura italiana, xvi, 1890, 58-59. 
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such precision that the first would wake the next ap- 
pointed man, and so on the others one by one would 
take over according to the time and place without al- 
lowing a single interval. . . . Thus someone would keep 
watch over the bedroom, others in the adjoining rooms, 
and the greatest number in the room itself. . . .* 


Galeazzo Maria may not have followed his eccentric 
grandfather's behavior, but it is clear that a carefully se- 
lected number of people, in particular the camerieri da cam- 
era, would have always been present in the room. The de- 
gree to which access to the duke's private rooms was 
regulated was extended to requirements for secrecy about 
what actually went on in the room. Even the servant who 
brought in wood for the fireplaces in the camera and guar- 
dacamera was required to be una persona discreta. These 
provisions were essential, as Galeazzo Maria often met with 
the consiglio segreto in his own rooms. During these pe- 
riods, all his courtiers were expected to retire to adjacent 
camere until they were recalled. The position and special 
knowledge of the camerieri da camera could lead to abuse; 
in 1470, for example, Galeazzo Maria threatened his court 
with the loss of their lives if they gave orders to any official 
or acted on behalf of any other person except the duke.9* 

The frescoes devised for these interior rooms can only 
be understood in the context of their actual use; otherwise, 
some of the choices seem bizarre. The first image specified 
for the room next to the chapel, the camera biancha [55], 
would have shown a most untraditional subject: the duke 
dressing. However, the ritual importance of the lord's toi- 
lette was well understood in the mid-fifteenth century. En- 
try into the ruler's presence at this time was a special sign 
of favor, as an example from Mantua demonstrates. Cot- 
tino Cotta, the son of the Sforza counsellor Pietro Cotta, 
was one of Ludovico Gonzaga's pages. When the marquis 
of Mantua promoted him to a cameriere da guardaroba, 
he was no longer allowed to enter Ludovico's camera nostra 
at will. But Ludovico granted him the privilege of attending 
while he dressed and undressed. When the boy did not take 
advantage of this favor, the marquis wrote in January 1462, 
and warned his father: 


When we put someone out of our room he can only come 
with permission at the appointed hours, and he [Cottino 


57 G. Ermini, Ordini et offitii alla corte del Serenissimo Signor Duca d'Ur- 
bino, Urbino, 1932, 18-22. 


58 Decembrio, 120; “Estremamente pauroso della solitudine e della quiete 
delle notti, non dormiva se non a condizione di sapersi sotto l'occhio vigile 
di qualcuno . . . voleva che tutti i famigli di camera si sistemassero attorno 
a lui in modo che ogni zona del letto ne fosse presidiata . . . aveva fissato 
i turni di guardia con si razionale precisione che, al primo turno, vegliasse 
la ronda a cui toccava, quindi le altre ad una ad una secondo luogo e 
tempo, senza mai lasciare intervallo. . . . Cosi qualcuno vigilava siste- 
mato sopra la camera da letto, altri nelle stanze attigue, i più nella camera 
stessa." 


5 G, Porro, "Documenti sulla corte sforzesca," Archivio storico lom- 
bardo, vi, 1879, 115. 


°° Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, Mss 198 Supp., fol. 103, 7 Dec. 1472. 
See Welch, 274. 
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Cotta] was allowed to come in the morning and in the 
evening when we dress and undress. Although we gave 
him this permission, I think I can say in truth that until 
now he has not even come four times, except at the hour 
when it was open to all. But at the hour when, as we 
have said, he was permitted to come and no one entered 
except our companions and a few of our courtiers who 
sleep in the room, I don't believe he has come more than 
four times.*! 


In the fresco designed for the camera biancha [55] Gal- 
eazzo Maria wanted to appear among his camerieri da cam- 
era, the courtiers who made up his permanent and intimate 
court and who would have had the privilege of attending 
his levée. This interior fresco showing the courtiers per- 
mitted into the duke's private chambers would have made 
an effective contrast to the nearby exterior sala [D], with 
its portraits of the camerieri non da camera. The duke was 
also attended in the interior room's fresco by his barber, 
tailor, and secretary, Jacopo Alfero. The fresco and the 
room's location at the beginning of the ducal suite suggest 
that this was the ducal guardacamera or guardaroba. But 
there is also a record of an audience held in the camera che 
e preso la capella.” 

From the camera biancha visitors might then be allowed 
into the camera dala raza [54], often specifically referred 
to as the lord's room, the camera del signore. In Francesco 
Sforza's lifetime it was considered his most personal room 
and termed la camera dala raza per lo illustrissimo signore 
nostro.9 Here Galeazzo Maria intended to have himself 
painted holding an audience in the presence of his brothers 
and the ambassadors while his chief secretary, Cicco Si- 
monetta, stood "consulting and carrying out orders." In 
several respects, this imagery recalls Andrea Mantegna's 
Mantuan frescoes in the Castello di S. Giorgio, underway 
at the same time: the secretary's pose is similar, as is the 
fact that only one wall was to be painted and the others 
were to have their earlier frescoed tapestries restored. The 
Milanese fresco undoubtedly reflected the room's function 
as a meeting chamber, a function also suggested for the 
Mantuan Camera degli sposi.^ On 17 January 1473, for 
example, Galeazzo Maria held a large gathering of his con- 
silio segreto in the camera dala raza in Pavia.* And ir. 1474 
he gave an audience to the Genoese ambassadors in this 
room.‘ 


61 Signorini, 248: ". . . ché quando uno di nostri è messo fora de la camera 
nostra, el non ge pó venir se non a le hore deputate e cum licentia, che 
esso glie potesse venire et la mattina et la sera, quando se vestevemo o 
desvestevemo. Benché l'havesse questa licentia, credemo poter dire cum 
vero che fin qui el non ge sia venuto quatro volte, salvo s'el non é venuto 
a l'hora ch'el non è devedato ad alcuno, ma a l'hora che, com'è dicto, el 
potea venir lui et che non intravano se non li compagni nostri et alchuni 
pochi di camereri nostri che dormeno in camera, credemo ch'el non ge 
sia comparso piü che quatro volte." 


62 Natale, 175. 
63 Welch, 293. 


64 C. Elam, “The Camera Picta," in D.S. Chambers and J.T. Martineau, 
eds., Splendours of the Gonzaga, London, 1981, 118-121. 


In the next room [53], the camera de li zimeri rossa, Gale- 
azzo Maria ordered further portraits of himself, his broth- 
ers, andhis close intimates. The brothers, who are not men- 
tionec individually, would have presumably included 
Filippo Maria, with whom the duke had a strained and 
unhappy relationship, the more popular Sforza Maria, and 
Ludovico Maria. They were followed by portraits of spe- 
cifically named members of the court. All were special as- 
sociates. Count Ludovico Barbiano, Colla Gayetano, Gian 
Antonio Cotta, Guido Antonio Arcimboldi, and Gian Gia- 
como Trivulzio were members of illustrious Milanese fam- 
ilies.” On the other hand, the next-named, Rizo da Cor- 
tona, was the son of a Tuscan who had joined Francesco 
Sforza's court in the hopes of finding his fortune. Thus the 
displav is not just a demonstration of the Milanese nobil- 
ity's acceptance of Sforza rule but also of companionship. 
It seems plausible that this was Galeazzo Maria's bedroom, 
where only the closest of such companions were permitted 
to enter. But some important public functions took place 
here as well. For example, Caterina Sforza was married to 
Girolamo Riario in January 1473 in his bedroom, referred 
to as the camera cubiculari principis.® It is interesting that 
for the previous frescoes, only the most general of indi- 
cations were usually given about the personalities to in- 
clude, courtiers, ambassadors, etc. Here, however, in the 
area where attendance was an even greater honor, the iden- 
tity of each portrait is carefully spelled out. 

The last room of the suite was la camera de la torre [52], 
where Galeazzo Maria appeared at a sumptuous table, si 
mangia in oro, and it seems plausible to assume that this 
served as his dining room. Nevertheless, the precise func- 
tion of each room may be a false issue, for it could change 
from morning to night and from day to day. Mantuan and 
Ferrarese inventories of the early fifteenth century indicate 
that almost every room in those castles contained beds. 
Even the family's own rooms could be adapted in times of 
need. When Galeazzo Maria briefly moved back into the 
Corte 4 Arengo in 1474, Bartolomeo da Cremona reported 
that, ‘The other bed will remain in the camera de li sey 
usci so that it can be used for that and for Your Excellency's 
dining, and also for holding council meetings. And the mat- 
tresses that are placed there during the night for those who 
are appointed to sleep there, can be taken away during the 
morning so that the room will be free.”® Thus it is a mistake 
to categorize each fifteenth-century frescoed room too spe- 


65 Ibid., 78. 
6° Ibid., 144. 


67 In 1476 the Mantuan ambassador called Cotta, Arcimboldi, and Tri- 
vulzio the duke's closest friends. See B. Belotti, Il dramma di Gerolamo 
Olgiati, Milan, 1929, 181. 


68 Natale, 5. 


6 Beltrami, 1894, 330: "Et questa camera de li sey usci restera l'altra [lec- 
tera] per poterla usare et per lo mangiare de Vostra Excellentia et ancho 
de potergli fare consilio dentro: et li matterazi che se ghe mettessero la 
nocte per lo dormire de queli che ghe fossero deputati, la matina se po- 
triano levare via et a questo modo dicta Camera se troverà libera." 


cifically. The act vity carried on in a particular room was 
important, but she isolation and privacy surrounding it 
were even more vital. 


Bona di Savoia'« Apartment 

Galeazzo Mamia's apartment was separated from his 
wife's by the sale grande [58]. The surveyor indicated that 
the loggia roomsan frort of Bona's suite were not only long 
halls but also camere with specific functions. The first hall 
[F], for example was tollowed by two smaller rooms [G 
and H], one of which was paneled [H]. Among the interior 
rooms was the camera rosa da li zimeri cum li lioni [59]. 
The surveyor ncted that the hall in front of this camera 
rosa, the room referred to in discussions of Bembo's work 
in August 1469, was presently being painted, allowing a 
fairly precise da ing of the survey. Bona's paneled camera 
da le asse [60] ard the tower room [61] completed her pri- 
vate suite. The moms on the other side of the castle were 
all single camere and seem to have been bedrooms for the 
duchess' ladies-in-waiting, her dispensa [68], and the 
youngest Sforza brother, Octaviano's room [64]. At the far 
end of the hall was the tenth sala [L], with arbori e damisele 
in campo rosso depinta novamente. A fragment of vege- 
tation painted on a red background is located here. 

The frescoes cesigned for Bona's quarters were fewer in 
number than her husband's but equally lavish. A narrative 
cycle of the Sfo za wedding was designed for the hall [F] 
outside the sala grande, following the image of the court 
officiels and magistrates. This is the only painting in the 
entire program to show a specific datable event. Galeazzo 
Maria was undaubtedly anxious to emphasize his new re- 
lationship with the French crown so the ceremonies in 
France were stressed, beginning with the proxy wedding in 
Amboise.” It mcved through Bona's sea journey from Mar- 
seilles to Genoa and the various receptions in that city and 
Milan and Pavis. The meeting with Galeazzo Maria was 
naturally stressed, as was her acceptance by the Sforza feu- 
datories." The inal scene was the new bride's transfor- 
mation from French princess to Lombard duchess, as she 
changed from French garments to Lombard dress. The pro- 
gram specified =hat Bona should be surrounded by the 
women and other members of the household that "his lord- 
ship has given her.” 

Galeazzo Mazia, despite his own personal fondness for 
French fashion, was insistent that his wife take up local 
styles when she arrived. The duke had prepared for the 


70 On the ceremonies in France, see C. Cantù, "Curiosità d'archivio. Nozze 
di Bona Sforza e letere di Tristano e Galeazzo Maria Sforza," Archivio 
storico lombardo, 1: 1875, 179-188. 


7! Galeazzo Maria wanted te leave a public memorial of his first meeting 
with Bona and orde-ed a pillar set up on the exact spot. Missive 84, fol. 
1, 12 July 1468, Galeazzo Maria to the Podesta of Alessandria. See Welch, 
275. 


7? Sforzesco, 883, G-ovanni Giappanus to Galeazzo Maria, 12 Mar. 1468: 
". . . Al facto de la &lustrissima consorte de vostra Signoria, sua Signoria 
ha havuto grande pi..cere et consolatione perché da ogniuno intende chella 
e bella et dice che havera care quando sia retracto in altro habito como 
vostra 5ignoria dice che gli la faciate vedere et anche haveria carissimo 
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event by ordering several portraits of Bona painted wearing 
different gowns. These were sent to Bianca Maria for her 
opinion as to which costume suited the new bride best.” 
He then arranged for a complete trousseau, personally su- 
pervising the details, such as the procurement of short veils 
in Città di Castello, "as are worn in Lombardy these days. ^ 

The emphasis on Bona's portrayal with the members of 
her new household also reflected the care with which her 
court was established. The election was seen as an indi- 
cation of ducal favor, and it was soon noted that Galeazzo 
Maria had barred the offices to his father's servants whose 
loyalty he distrusted.” 

The next fresco in the duchess's suite was for a saletta 
ove manzano le donne [G] in the loggia, the first overt 
indication of a room's function. But the fresco there makes 
little reference to dining, warning against assumptions that 
the paintings necessarily reflected the purpose of each room. 
Here, the new bride, her sister-in-law Elisabetta and other 
members of her court were shown playing a feminine ver- 
sion of balla, the game of poma, palma, or tarot cards, al 
triumpho. These subjects were popular decorative themes 
in Lombard palaces. All three games are depicted in the 
Giochi Borromei in the Palazzo Borromeo in Milan. Palma 
also appears in the Palazzo Zoppi in Alessandria. They may 
also have been considered particularly suitable for women's 
quarters. For example, a sala de la palla, recorded in the 
Sforza palace in Pesaro from 1442 to 1476, was generally 
assigned to Sforza brides and formed part of Costanza 
d'Aragona's suite.” But the only aspect of the Pavian fresco 
that related to the room's function as a dining room was 
an odd final vignette of a dwarf bringing mushrooms to 
the duchess. 

The third fresco for another loggia salleta [I] parallels 
Galeazzo Maria's banquet, showing Bona at table. In con- 
trast to her husband, she is not painted alone but with the 
duke's youngest siblings, Octaviano and Elisabetta. She is 
surrounded by her courtiers responsible for table service 
and attended by her secretary, Jacomo Becheto. The pres- 
ence of Elisabetta Sforza in this and the previous fresco may 
date the program more specifically. She left Milan in mid- 
August 1469 after her marriage to Guglielmo Paleologo, 
the marquis of Monferrato, and she died on 1 September 
1472.” The Pavia program was surely drawn up before her 
death and possibly before she left the Sforza court. This 
suggests that the series was conceived before Elisabetta's 
marriage on 16 August 1469. 


vederla in questo habito per potere indicare quale stesse meglio." 


73 Missive 84, fol. 55, Galeazzo Maria to Nicodemo Tranchedini da Pon- 
tremoli, 20 July 1468. See Welch, 275. 


74 Storzesco, 1461, Galeazzo Maria to Bianca Maria, 16 Feb. 1468. See 
Welch, 276. 


75 S. Eiche: "La corte di Pesaro dalle case malatestiane alla residenza ro- 
veresca,” in La corte di Pesaro, ed. M.R. Valazzi, Pesaro, 1986, 29. 


7° E, Motta, "Elisabetta Sforza, Marchese di Monferatto (1469-1472): Ret- 
tifica genealogica," Giornale araldico genealogico diplomatico, x11, 1884- 
85, 111-116, and idem, "Ancora di Elisabetta Sforza e delle altre figlie di 
Francesco Sforza," Giornale araldico geneaiogico diplomatico, x111, 1885- 
86, 165-171. 
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The program was certainly drawn up after 21 July 1469, 
because the central personality in the final fresco for Bona's 
camera de la torre [61] was born on that day. The painting 
would have shown the couple, dressed in long ducal robes, 
with their son and heir, Gian Galeazzo Maria, his nurse, 
and wet nurse. They were to caress the child who was both 
an affirmation of Bona's fecundity and an assurance of the 
Sforza dynasty." The intimate quality expressed in the pro- 
gram by the phrase, et che sue Signorie gli fazano carece, 
indicates that this was a much more personal depiction than 
many of the others. Thus, I would suggest that this room 
was the couple's nuptial chamber, where the duke joined 
his wife, as well as her private bedroom. It is called the 
camera ducale in 1470.” 

This would be a typical court arrangement. When Ippo- 
lita Maria Sforza went to Naples to marry the duke of Cal- 
abria in 1465, her Milanese ladies-in-waiting received strict 
instructions from her mother on their duties. Bianca Maria 
expected them to sleep in Ippolita's bed when her husband 
was absent or, when he was present, in the adjacent rooms.” 
Each woman carried a key to her room and was responsible 
for keeping the duchess's apartments closed to outsiders. 
This method of securing the duchess's rooms and her rep- 
utation was probably used in Pavia as well. Moreover, be- 
cause her rooms were built over the ducal treasury, the area 
around Bona's tower was also kept locked for that reason. 
In 1470 Galeazzo Maria ordered heavy new doors and 
strong locks for all the rooms around the treasury on both 
floors.8° 

Thus, the images described in the program — particu- 
larly for Bona's suite — were reserved for a very limited 
audience, quite often just the men and women portrayed 
in them. Special permission was required before anyone 
could be shown any of the rooms in Pavia Castle. Even the 
duke's brother, Octaviano, had to ask for the keys to the 
camera dele ziffere, where he usually slept. The duke's 
and duchess's rooms were shown to important visitors. In 
1468, for example, Sforza Maria Sforza reported that he 
had spent the entire day with his brother-in-law, the duke 
of Calabria, "going through the camere from one to an- 
other."* In that same year, however, when the duke's own 


7 Galeazzo Maria's delight at his son's birth was expressed tangibly on 
26 July 1468, when he fulfilled his previous contract and raised Bona's 
dowry payment by another 10,000 ducats. He gave her the city of Novara 
in perpetuity after the birth of his second son a year later. See Z. Arici, 
Bona di Savoia, duchessa di Milano (1499-1503), Turin, 1935, 38-39. 


78 Autografi 229, 1470, "Adi 26 Luyo provisione facta per Danexe per 
fortificatione e sicurezza della camera del thexoro de Pavia secondo el 
parere e iuditio suo." See Welch, 294-295. 


79 Sforzesco, 215, Petra dela Murano to Bianca Maria Sforza, 2 Jan. 1466. 
See Welch, 294. 

80 Autografi 229, 1470, "Adi 26 Luyo provisione facta per Darexe per 
fortificatione e sicurezza della camera del thexoro de Pavia secondo el 
parere e iuditio suo." 

81 Sforzesco, 905, Galeazzo Maria to Giovanni Attendoli, 15 July 1472. 
See Welch, 295. 

82 Sforzesco, 883, Sforza Maria to Bianca Maria, 15 Jan. 1468: “Poy el 
disnare lo Illustrissimo Signore Duca de Calabria ando ad vedere la li- 
braria et pero non esser stato chiaro il tempo non sono hozi montati a 


sister, the duchess of Calabria, arrived, Galeazzo Maria left 
specific instructions as to those allowed to ascend to the 
piano nobile: 


Our Illustrious sister, the duchess of Calabria, will be 
arriving to spend a night on her journey here [to Milan]. 
We wish you to accept her with her compary and those 
whona we have sent to meet her, and lodge them all in 
the castle, that is, in the rooms below. Do not allow any- 
one in the rooms above, except when our sister has been 
installed; if she wishes to come up to see the -loor above, 
we permit her with twenty to twenty-five of her noblest 
courtiers to ascend... .9 


There was therefore a clear distinction between audi- 
ences for different rooms. Visitors to the sala grande, pe- 
titioners to the duke, and less intimate members of the court 
would have seen expensive but traditional scenes of ducal 
pleasures and responsibilities in the exterior halls of the 
piano nobile. The duke, his family, counsellors, immediate 
househcld, and selected guests would have seen another 
type cf image where the ritual of courtly behavior validated 
the court itself. 

Nothing of this documented splendor remains, and it 
must be asked whether these decorations, which would 
have cost 8,000 ducats, were ever executed. The evidence 
is inconclusive, because restoration continued in 1469 and 
1470. On 23 January 1470, for example, Bembo was re- 
touching the camera de conigli and was told to add a frieze 
of plants, birds, and animals below the white field.* At 
least part of the program was never carried out. The new 
upper chapel, which Galeazzo Maria intended to fresco in 
1469 with a scene of the Resurrection and sain:s, remained 
unpainted until 1474 when a new plan was discussed for 
its decoration.® 

But one document does suggest that at leas- part of the 
program was pursued. Bembo's efforts in Pevia may be 
described in a letter of April 1471 from the courtier Gas- 
parino de Gerenzo to Cicco Simonetta: 


I sew what was written to Franceschino concerning the 


cavallo. ma tutto il zorno hanno consumato in andare ale camere l'uno 
de l'altro.” 


83 Autcgrafi 229, 1468: Galeazzo Maria to the Castellan of Pavia Castle: 
“El venera li allozare per una nocte in quello nostro castello la ill.ma nostra 
sorella, duchessa de Calabria per venire qua. Volimo la acceptate cum 
tucta le sea compagnia e quilli gli sonno per noy mandati in scontro e 
che siano lozati in castello, cioe de socto et che de supra non lassati venire 
alcuno salvo che quando sarano lozati dicta nostra sorella, volesse venire 
de sopra per vedere siamo contenti essa cum xx fino in xxv persone deli 
suoi piu honorati la lassati venire como pit largamente a bocha ve refera 
d. Bonaventura del Mayno. Praterea, volimo che la nocte che costoro 
staranc in castello faciati dormire doi provisionati fidati in la camera nos- 
tra del thexoro per bona guradia." 


84 Malaguzzi-Valeri, 110: "Vedemo che tu la retochi ove bisogna et che tu 
li facii quello friso de sotto el campo bianco cum alcune piante de millio 
et panigho et simile verdure cum alcuny ocelli cioe fasanii, perdice et 
quaglie. come meglio ti parera et secundo hay rasonato cum dicto Carolo." 


85 C. F:oulkes and R. Maiocchi, Vincenzo Foppa of Brescia, Founder of 
the Lombard School, His Life and Work, London, 1909, 36-102. 


paintings. Which was well done and so Master Bonifacio 
has today redcne ‘he Duke but is having difficulties re- 
painting the Duchess that is, in painting her in the pre- 
cise garments worn curing the marriage ceremony, say- 
ing that your Magnificence’s letters do not mention it. I 
spoke to him è great deal, but he still does not wish to 
do it unless your Ma znificence makes special mention.“ 


The letter wes written from Milan but the Franceschino 
mentioned was probab y Franceschino Caimo, the Sforza 
tutor, who usua ly -es ded in Pavia." It was less than a 
day's ride from Pavia t» Milan, and the writer could have 
discussed the prcject w th Bembo in Pavia and written the 
letter in Milan. I. this i. the case, it suggests that the scene 
of the wedding eremo ay was executed. The insistence on 
exact replication of Bora's wedding gown is consistent with 
Galeazzo Maria’s desir? to show her change from French 
to Lombard dres. 

In the summe of 1471 Bembo returned briefly to Cre- 
mona to continue his n2ver-ending lawsuits. Back in Pavia 
by the beginning of August, he implied in a letter that he 
had been workine there recently and asked if he could carry 
on painting in the Castello to "create some worthy work.” 
The duke replied tkat he wanted no further decorations 
either in Pavia or in any other castle. The work in Pavia, 
therefore, may aave been completed or Galeazzo Maria 
may have lacked irtemest or resources for further fresco 
decorations. If even a small portion of the Pavia program 
was executed, hcwever the results would have surely been 
among the most splendid of fifteenth-century palace dec- 
orations. The centemporary historian Bernardino Corio 
claimed that Ga-eazzo Maria "held it dear that one could 
say with truth -Fat his court was among the most splendid 
in the universe. ? The program for the Castello di Pavia 
reflected this des re anc the frescoes would have realized it. 

While Galeazzo Ma-ia may not have fulfilled his am- 
bitious plans fcr Pavia, he continued to commission further 
decorations for ais other major residence: Milan. Between 
1471 and 1472 and agein in 1474, the schemes outlined in 


86 Malaguzzi-Valer:, 110. rers the letter to Milan: "Ceterum ho visto 
quanto quela ha scripto ara aceschino per le depincture. Che è stato bene. 
Cosi magistro Bonifacio ha aoggi refacto il Signore ma fa difficultà re- 
conzare madonna, coè farla in quelo habito era propriamente a l'acto del 
sposamento: dicende che le 2ttere de vostra Magnificentia non nhe fano 
mentione. Assay bo«ditto; pur non vuol farlo se la prefata vostra Mag- 
nificentia non gli nke fa speciale mentione. . . . Mediolani viiii Aprilis 
1471." 


87 A. Dina, "Lodovi-o il Mcro prima della sua venuta al governo," Ar- 
chivio storico lomberdo. ser 11, 111, 1886, 740. 


88 Malaguzzi- Valeri, 113: “Fecia qualche cosa de digno." 
9 Ibid., 114 
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Pavia were elaborated in new fresco cycles. These included 
more hunting scenes, with over sixty portraits of his cour- 
tiers; a dynastic cycle of the courts of the early Visconti 
and the two Sforza dukes, and a highly detailed plan to 
depict the military and religious ceremonies of the feast of 
St. George.” Severe financial difficulties and military set- 
backs in 1475 seem to mark the end of Galeazzo Ma- 
ria's artistic schemes. Given the duke's continuous empha- 
sis on portraying his court, his assassination on 26 Decem- 
ber 1476 by his own courtiers is particularly ironic. His 
carefully planned image could not offset the perception of 
his incompetence and arrogance.” 

The record of Galeazzo Maria's attempt to create an ar- 
tistic illusion of princely control is important to our un- 
derstanding of more effective and longer-lived secular 
paintings. For all its intellectual references, the Schifanoia 
cycle in Ferrara is also a depiction of Duke Borso d'Este 
and his favorite courtiers hunting and carrying out ducal 
duties. Mantegna's fresco cycle for Ludovico Gonzaga is, 
at its most basic level, a collection of carefully arranged 
portraits of the marchese's family and court. After viewing 
the frescoed camera in 1470, the Milanese ambassadors to 
Mantua relayed specific information only about portraits 
of the marchese's daughters.? When Galeazzo Maria him- 
self visited Mantua a year later, he called his court por- 
traitist Zanetto Bugatto to meet Mantegna and see his 
work.” Identification of specific portraits may therefore be 
essential to an understanding of its contemporary mean- 
ing.” But even after the immediacy of court intrigue and 
favoritism is lost, viewers can still understand the meaning 
of these cycles: they identified a ruler's prestige and con- 
firmed it by representations of his lineage and his court. 


Evelyn Samuels Welch's studies on aspects of Lombard art 
and the Sforza court have appeared in the Burlington Mag- 
azine, Arte lombarda, and Renaissance Studies. She is at 
work on a book dealing with I5th-century Italian court 
politics and patronage. [Warburg Institute, Woburn 
Square, London WCI, England] 


°° B, Corio, Storia di Milano, ed. E. de Magri, Milan, 1855, 111, 314: “Avea 
caro che si potesse dire con verita che la sua corte fu delle pit splendide 
dell'universo." 


?! These are discussed in Welch, chaps. 4 and 5, and form the subjects of 
further articles now in progress. 


?? On Galeazzo Maria's death, see B. Belotti, Il dramma di Gerolamo 
Olgiati, Milan, 1929. 


?3 A. Tissoni Benvenuti, "Un nuovo documento sulla Camera degli sposi 
del Mantegna,” Italia medioevale e umanistica, xxiv, 1981, 357-360. 


% D. Kristeller, Andrea Mantegna, Berlin, 1902, and Welch, 71. 


°° A general discussion of possible portrait identifications is undertaken 
by Signorini and Elam (as in n. 64), 118-121. 
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Plan A. Pavia Castle, Main Floor, actual state 


Appendix I 


1. 1469 Survey of the Ground-Floor Rooms in Pavia Castle 
(Numbers in brackets refer to locations on Plan B) 
Archivio di Stato, Milan, Autografi 229 

[originally published by Magenta, 11, 330-332] 


Infrascripti sono li lochi de soto del Castello de Pavia. 

Primo la intrata de verso la cità, la prima volta é la guarda depinta 
a zimeri novamente.[a] 

Soto la salla a voltasse a mane drita non gli é depinto niente salvo 
alcuni santi e sono volte nove de braza x l'una, la prima quadra 
dano braza Lxxxx [IA] braza Lxxxx 

E soto responde prima la Capella o vero Gexia che volte ii una 
depinta e l'altra é depinto el celo, é guasta, bisogna renovare 
[1] 

Seconda volta o vero camera e gli è el forno e fo depinta et è 
guasta [2] 


La terza volta o vero camera fo depinta a compassi, é guasta [3] 

La quarta camera fo depinta a compassi, é guasta [4] 

La torre fo depinta, é guasta [5] 

La seconda quadra de la salla o vero... 
dep nto niente e soto questa responde prima [II] 

Una salla che volte iii ne fo depinte doy, la terza non depinta [6] 

Seconda gli è la becharia la quale era una cosina de volte ii, non 
dep nta [7] 

Terza ana camera la qual fo depinta in raso, é guasta e volta i [8] 

Quarta una salla de volte iii depinta rossa, é da renovare [9] 

Quinta una camera depinta in raso de volte i da fir repinta [10] 

Sexta una camera de volte una depinta da renovar [11] 

Septima la torre doi camere e la stua, tre camere depirte e da fir 
renovate [12-14] 

La terza quadra é volte xvi de le quale ne fo depinte volte v da 
fir renovate [III] e soto questa responde la intrata del zardino 
volta una [16] da braza clx 

Prima dove responde una salla de volte iii depinta da fir renovata 
[15] 


e volte xvi non gli é 
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Plan B. Pavia Castle, Ground Floor, reconstruction 


Plan B: Pav a Castle, 
Ground Floer, 
Reconstruct n 
IA. Prima quadra 

a. main emtrance 

1. capella 

2. forno 
J. camera a corrpassi 
4. camera a corrpassi 
9 


6. sala 
7. becharz 
8. camera depinta in 


raso 
9. sala depinta rossa 
10. camera depinta in 
raso 
11. camera 
12. torre e la stua 
13. camera 
14. camera 

III. Terza quadra 
15. sala 
16. intrata del zardino 
17. sala 
18. camera 
19. camera di li zifare 


20. camera dali spegii 
21. camera del tesoro 


IV. Quarta quadra 


22. camera 

23. camera 

24. camera verde cum 
uno mezanelo 

25. camera a compassi 
26. camera a compassi 
27. intrata dela porta 
28. camera de la 
monitione 

29. camera 

30. camera 














s 











31. camera 

32. camera cum uno 
mezanelo 

33. camera dela torre 
dove é presone d. 


IB. El resto dela prima 
quadra 


34. camera a compassi 
35. camera cum uno 
mezanelo 

36. camera biancha 

37. camera di Gandolfo 
castelano 

38. camera 
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Seconda una altra salla de volte ii depinta da fir renovata [17] 

Terza camera una, volta i depinta da fir renovata [18] 

Quarta camera volta una da li zifare, depinta da fir renovata [19] 

Quinta camera volta una da li spegii depinta cum vetri et oro da 
fir reconzata [20] 

Sexta la camera de la torre da li Reliquie o vero Tesoro depinta 
da renovare [21] 

La quarta quadra e volte xvi de le quale ne son depinte v e dove 
incomenzate da fir renovà volte, soto questa responde [IV] 

La prima una camera che fo depinta da renovare volta i [22] 

Seconda una camera che fo depinta, tuta questa da renovar de 
volta i [23] 

Terza una camera cum uno mezanelo de volta i non depinta la 
quale era tuta verde [24] 

Quarta una camera de una volta depinta a compasi da renovare 
[25] 

Quinta una camera de una volta depinta a compasi da renovar 
[26] 

Sexta una volta de la intrata de la porta chi responde de verso le 
stalle de Citadella [27] 

Septima una volta o vero camera de la monitione non depinta 
[28] 

Octava una camera de una volta depinta da renovata [29] 

Nona una camera de una volta depinta da renovar [30] 

Decima una camera de una volta depinta da renovar [31] 

Undecima una camera de una volta cum uno mezzanelo depinta, 
guasta [32] 

Duodecima la camera de la torre dove à presone d. [33] 

El resto de la prima quadra da man senestra de la teraza son volte 
vii de li quali n'é depinte ii e ha comenzato quatro [IB] 

Prima la teraza non depinta de una volta e glie resporde una 
camera prima non depinta [38] 

Seconda una camera de una volta depinta da refare dove sta el 
magnifico Gandolfo Castelano [37] 

Terza una camera de una volta che é la salla non depinta biancha 
[36] 

Quarta una camera de una volta cum uno mezanelo depinta, da 
renovare [35] 

Quinta una camera de una volta depinta a compassi, da renovare 
[34] 

verso: Stantie del Castello di Pavia 


2. 1469 Survey of Piano Nobile Rooms in Pavia Castle 
(Letters and numbers in brackets refer to Plan C) 
Archivio di Stato, Milan, Autografi 96 


infrascripti sono li lochi del castelo de Pavia da depingere cum le 
mesure de le longheze et alteze loro 

Prima la salla chie apresso a la canzelaria sie volte xii cum uno 
mezanelo e doi caminii de braza x per caduna volta et al:a braza 
xii per caduna che da in summa [A] braza C xx 

E sono camere o vero volte viiii che respondono soto dicta salla 

Prima la canzelaria [39], depinta et bisogno renovare, e la camera 
del magnifico d. Cicho [40], depinta novamente aligati, e la 
cosina [41] depinta el cole aligati 

Sequita la despensa non pincta [42] 

La camera de li credenzeri depincta a compasi, é guasta [43] 

La camera de Jacobo Alfero non depincta [44] 

La salla biancha dove manza li camareri non depinta [45] 

La camera da li roxe et damisele, gli va pocho da reconzare salvo 
la saletta che responde sopra el fosso la quale è più guasta 
[46-47] 


La camera fodrata de asse non depinta [48] 

Le segunda salla [B1] é volte tre de longeza et alteza como de sopra 
cum uno mezanelo [B2] et uno camino in summa braza xxx 

Soto questa salla responde la salla da leopardi [49] da repinzere 
e la camera dali cimegli [50] da reconzare et sono volte iii et la 
saleta [51] che responde sopra el fosso da essere repinta 

La terza salla é volte ii che dano braza vinti cum uno camino 

summa C] braza xx 

dove responde la camera de la torre [52], é depinta da reconzare, 
elacamera de li zimeri rossa [53], da fir repinta tuta, ela camera 
del illmo. signore pincta cum el raza [54], da reconzare 

La quarta Sala é volte ii cum uno camino che da braza xx et alta 
ut supra in summa [D] braza xx 

La quinta Salla [E] é volte vii cum dui caminii et responde soto 
la camera biancha [55], non é depinta, che da braza setanta et 
alta como de sopra in summa braza lxx 

e la capella nova non depinta [56], la saletta [57] che responde 
sopra el fosso, é depinta et é guasta, e in parte de la salla grande 
da le caze depinta novamente [58] 

La sexta Salla é depinta et é volte ii che da braza xx et alta ut 
supra in summa [F] braza xx 

gli va pocho da reconzare 

Sequita una camera de una volta che da braza dece et gli va pocho 


da reconzare [G] braza x 
Sequita la camera de le asse de volte ii da braza xx et alta ut supra 
[H] braza xx 


la quale non é depinta 

La septima Salle [I] è volte ii, depinta et se renova al presente, 
che da braza vinti et alta ut supra, depinta e se renova al pres- 
ente, cum uno camino e responde la camera rosa da li zimeri 
cum li lioni [59], depinta novamente, e responde la camera da 
le asse de la illma. madona [60], non depinta, e la camera de 
la torre [61], depinta bisogna reconzare 

[fol. 2] 

La octava salla è volte iiii cum uno camino che da [J] braza xl 

e gli responde camere iii, la prima depinta a gropi e bisogna re- 
corzare [62], la segunda non é depinta [63], la terza é pinta a 
roxe e bixogna reconzare et é quela dove sta el signore Otaviano 
[64] 

La neva salla è volte vii cum uno camino che da [K] braza Lxx 

et gli responde camere vii, la prima non é depinta [65], gli sta 
helena, la secunda é depinta a scachi bianchi et negrii cum oro 
et arzento da fir repinta [66], la terza la dyspensa non repinta 
[67], 4a non depinta [68], la quinta non depinta [69], la sexta 
non depinta [70], la septima non depinta [71] 

La decima Salla è volte cinque e dui caminii che da [L] braza L 

è depincta a arbori et damisele in campo roso novamente 

e gli responde camere iii, la prima non depinta [72], la segunda 
depinta [73] el cole solamente la terza depinta et de reconzare 
[74] 

La urdecima saleta é volta una cum uno mezanelo che da [M] 

braza x 

e gli responde la libraria depinta et bixogna reconzare 

La duodecima Salla e volte xiiii che dano [N] braza cxl 

e gli responde la tapezaria depinta e bixogna reconzare [75] 

e la cosina de la ill.ma madona non depinta [76] 

e la cosina del ill.mo signore non depinta [77] 

e la teraza non depinta [78] 

e la camera del Conte Johanne in parte depinta et parte non [79] 

e la salla, depinta da reconzare [80] 

e la cosina non depinta [81] 
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Plan C. Pavia Castle, Main Floor, reconstruction 


Plan C: Pavia Caste, 
Main Floor, 
Reconstruction 

The name of the room is 
followec where 
appropriate by the title 
of the fresco decoration 
planned in 1469 

A. Sala: La cancelleria 
con la audientia— Falcon 
Hunt 


39. canzeleria 

40. camera del d. cicho 
41. cosina 

42. despensa 

43. credenza 

44. camera de Jacopo 
Alfero 

45. sala biancha 

46. camera dali roxe e 
damisele 


47. saletta 
48. camera fodrata de 
asse 
B1. Segunda Sala/B2. 
Mezanello: Deer Hunt 
49. salla da leopardi 
50. camera da li cinegli 
51. saletta 
C. Terza Sala: Spagnolo 
holding the Duke's horse 

































52. camera de la torre: 
Duke Dining 

53. camera de li zimeri 
rossa: Duke with 
brothers and gentlemen 
54. camera del ill.mo 
signore pincta cum el 
razo: Ducal audience 


D. Quarta Sala: Camerieri 
non da camera 
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E. Quinta Sala: 
Consiglieri, officiali et 
magistrati da corte 
55. camera biancha: 
Duke dressing 
56. capella nova: The 
Resurrection 
57. saletta 
58. salla grande dale 
caze 
F. Sexta Sala: Marriage 
with Bona of Savoy 
G. Camera: Bona and 
courtiers playing games 
H. Camera de le asse: 
Bona dining 
I. Septima Sala 
59. camera rosa da li 
zimeri cum li lioni 
60. camera de le asse de 
la ill.ma madona 
61. camera de la torre: 
Duke, Duchess, Nurse 
and Wet Nurse with 
Gian Galeazzo Maria 
. Ottava Sala 
62. camera a gropi 
63. camera 
64. camera pinta a roxe 
K. Nova Sala .. 
65. camera di Helena 
66. camera depinta a 
scachi bianchi et negri 
cum oro et arzento 
67. la dyspensa 
68. camera 
69. camera 
70. camera 
71. camera 
L. Decima Sala: depinta a 
arbori e damisele in campo 
rosso 
72. camera 
73. camera 
74. camera 
M. Undecima Saletta: 
entrance to library 
N. Duodecima Sala 
75. la tapezaria 
76. cosina dela ill.ma 
.madona 
77. cosina delo ill.mo 
signore 
78. la teraza 
79. camera del Conte 
Johanne 
80. Sala 
81. cosina 


ái 


3. 1469 Program for Fresco Decorations in Pavia Castle 

(Originally published by C. de Rosmini, Dell’ istoria di Milano, 
Milan, 1820, iv, 147-150.) 

Archivio di Stato, Milan, Autografi 96 


Ordine secundo el cuale el nostro illustrissimo signore vole se 
depinza et repinzz li infrascripti lochi del castello de Pavia 
Primo chel se veda .a spesa va ad reconzare quello é pincto de 

sotto e de sopra. 

Item quello che pincto none-de sotto se faci tutto a scaglioni bian- 
chi et morelli 

Item el canto come £ vene suso la Torraza quanto dura la prima 
fazata se faci biamcno et morello lassando la depintura del Conte 
Zohanne. 

Item dal huschio ce:a cancellaria fin ad quello dela dispensa si 
pinzi la cancellario con la audientia. 

Item dal huschio dele dispersa fin al primo huschio sia tutta verde 
cum Petro da Byrago et talconeri al naturale cosi cani falconi 
et sparaveri et li Fomini a cavallo. 

Item laltra salleta cv» è il mezanello sia tutta verde cum Karlo da 
Cremona cum stambechineri a cavallo, canateri cum livereri, 
sansi etc. 

Item la salleta prima venendo deverso la salla grande sia morella 
cum Spagnolo a! raturale con la zornea ala sforzesca cum una 
simia recamata et venga el tenga el cavallo del Signore et li pagi 
a pede. 

Item laltra saleta verso la salla grande sia verde cum tutti li 
camereri che non sonno de camera. 

Item in caduno dessi lochi sia el nostro illustrissimo Signore et la 
illustrissime Maccnna retracti al naturale in diversi acti a pede, 
salvo in quello ove é retracto Petro da Byrago et falconeri, che 
li vole essere a cavallo co! Gyrifalco in pugno. Et in laltro, ove 
sara Carlo da Cremona chel ferisca levemente el cervo con la 
stambechina et gli siano quelli portano la spada, et la cappa et 
li staferi. 

Item laltra Salla messa ad oro imbornito et se gli fazano in la 
volta tutti li piareti. Et ale fazate tutti li consiglieri, officiali et 
magistrati de corte. 

Item in la camera dela Capella la volta habia Dio patre con li 
angeli et cherubin etc. El resto habia li Sancti devoti del Signore. 
La volta dela fines:ra la resurrectione de Christo quale esca del 
Sepulchro. 

Item in laltra camera sequerte tutti li Camereri de Camera, Mag- 
istro Lazaro, Zohanne da Castelnova, Jacomo Alfero, Bartho- 
lameo da Locarrc. el Barbero, Emanuele Sartore et gli sia el 
Signore che se vesti, Antonio da Piasenza et Galasso. 

Item la camera rosse dal razo sia tutta repinta excepto la fazata 
de verso la Torre ove se pinza el Signore con li ambaxatori a 
sedere et li fratelli set d. Cicho in pede in acto de consultare et 
expedire facende. 

[fol. lv] 

Item laltra camera presso ala torre sia el Signore con li fratelli, 
el Conte Lodovicovet altri infrascripti zentilhomini, d. Cola, d. 
Zohanneantonio e. Guidoantonio, d. Zohanne Jacomo da Tri- 
vulcio, Rizo da Certona. 

Item in la camera dala Torre el Signore ad tavola solo cum Hi- 
ronymo de Bechara che li daghi bevere, lo Sescalco et quello 
porta el piatello e se faci che sua Signoria mangia in oro. Et 
cheli siano cortesani et zentihomini intorno. 

cal Carto dela Illustrissima Madonna 

La salla prima dopeyda rossa sia hystoriata dal primo sposamento 
facto dela illustrissima Madonna Duchessa per mezo del mag- 
nifico c. Tristano in presentia dela Mayesta del Re et Regina 
de Franza continuando el camino comola monta in mare; de- 
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scende ad Zenua et lo Signore gli ando incontra; el zonzare ad 
Milano, la solemnita se fece denanci al domo, la presentatione 
deli feudatarii; la venuta ad Pavia et mutatione del habito fran- 
cesi in lombardo con le donzelle date dalo illustrissimo Signore 
et li altri de casa, etc. 

La secunda salleta ove manzano le donne, la illustrissima Ma- 
donna, la illustrissima Madonna Isabeta che zoghi al ballone o 
ala poma con le sue donzelle, ad triumphi, al pelluco et gli sia 
Virgilio, d.Biaso et Zohanne Antonio Buffono. La nanna porti 
fonzi in scosso ad Madonna. 

In la terza salleta sia la illustrissima Madonna ad tavola con Ma- 
donna Isabeta et col Signore Octaviano. Lo sescalco quello porta 
el piatello et li altri che servano etc., Et gli sia d. Jacomo Becheto 
et li altri suoy zentilhomini. 

In la camera dela torre, li illustrissimi Signore et Madonna in 
turcha con la bayla et lo illustrissimo Conte de Pavia et che sue 
Signorie gli fazano carece et gli sia la norissa. 

Tutti li celi dele salle et sallete tanto dal canto del Signore quanto 
de Madonna siano penti ad arme. Excepto quello dali pianeti. 

[fol. 2] 

Estimo facto per magistro Bonifacio Bembo da Cremona 
pentore dela spesa va ad penzere li lochi antescripti del 
castello de pavia 

La Salla de sotto in torno ove non é depinto ad 


scaglione vz le Sponde ducati 380 
Le volte ad verde con la divisa overo arme ad 

compassi ducati 360 
La Terraza ad venire suso ad scaglioni ut supra et le 

volte verde ducati 30 
Le figure pinte et designate de sotto a fornirle et 

reconzarle ducati 470 
Li merli de dentro con el frixo de sotto fin ali 

bechadeli ducati 230 
La Salla de sopra de verso el conte Zohanne et 

reconzare li cadogni ducati 140 
Le volte verde con le arme ut supra ducati 80 
La prima Salla dala Cancelleria fin al huschio con 

le volte ducati 390 
La Secunda salla del mezanello con le volte ducati 90 
La Terza Salla ove é Spagnolo ducati 90 


La Quarta Salla ove sonno li camereri fora de 
camera ducati 160 


La Quinta Salla dali pianeti dorata ducati 1350 
La Capella con la lozeta sopra el fosso ducati 270 
La Camera sequente deli Camereri de camera ducati 130 


La terza Camera del Signore, fratelli et ambazatori ducati 300 


La Quarta apresso la Torre ducati 130 
La Quinta dela Torre ducati 220 
La Salla dela illustrissima Madonna dela venuta 

de Franza ducati 590 
La Secunda ove zoga ala poma ducati 220 
La Terza ove la manza ducati 200 
La Camera dela Torre ove sara el primogenito ducati 170 
Li Merli de fora con li frixi fin ali bechadeli con 

li merli dele Turre ducati 290 


Summa ducati 6290 
[fol. 2v] 
La Camera deli Spechii ad reconzare et reformare 


li spechii de colori ducati 50 
La Capella de sotto ad reconzare et fornire ducati 370 
Per ponti et calcine cioé la manifatura deli ponti ducati 260 
Per lignami et asse quale restano al Signore ducati 180 
Per retrare al naturale homini, cavalli et cani ducati 500 
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ducati 200 
ducati 30 


Per sedece camini 
La salleta como se intra in libraria a scaglioni 


summa ducati 1590 
alia antescripta 6290 


summa summarum ducati 7880 


Pro pictura papie fienda 


Appendix II 


1. Autografi 96, Franciscus Sq . . . to Cicco Simonetta, 7 Aug. 
1469 

Magnifice ac prestantissima miles domine mi colendissime: A d. 
maestro Bonifacio depinctore refferiti a disse quanto vostra Mag- 
nificentia me commando et commissi; il quale ha fornito de de- 
pingere quel luogho denanze le camere dove prima vostra Mag- 
nificentia feci fare la canzellaria. A dato principio ad quela salleta 
che é denanze la camera rossa delli lioni. Et credo chel parlare gli 
ha facto fare vostra Magnificentia giovera perché gli ha dato bono 
principio sequendo pure la forma et misura su le depincture vechie 
secondo l'ordene, delche credo ne sera laudato. Or perché in quela 
salleta glié un camino novo el quale mai non fu depincto perché 
é puocho fu facto, il quale quando non se depingesse faria quelo 
lougho inornato, et é proprie de mura al'uschio perla quale s'entra 
in detta salleta. Esso magistro Bonifacio perché se dicto de sequire 
la forma delle depincture vechie e questo non fu mai depincto 
haveria acaro intendere da vostra Magnificentia se li pare col li- 
gato desso luogho lo depinga a li facia nel mezo un ducale legato 
con l'arma de franza perché non glié anche facto el simile et pare 
debia convenire perché é stantia dove la illustrissima madona ha 
ad habitare con le donne. Et anche perché gli altri camini hanno 
chi el ducale et chi el lione con le sechie. Se anche ad vos:ra Mag- 
nificentia paresse gli facesse el contato da Pavia con le sechie da 
canto staria bene quelo li pare se facia. Prega quela si degni darne 
aviso. 

Luy ha havuto quelli cento ducati et non é dubio che l'ha per 
lavore de piü pretio assay quando se facia estimare. Perché qui 
dice chel vive con la puncta del denaro et bisognarali comparare 
del azuro per fornire l'oppera e mostra non havere un quattrino. 
Et perché luy summamente se confida nella vostra Magnificentia 
che non li debia manchare et per el debito et per l'amore li porta 
el prega quela si degni darli quela forma et ordene li pare per chel 
possa sustentarsi luy et la bona famiglia ha al detto lavore et 
fornirse delli collori sonno necessarii. Et quasi chel era in pensiere 
de venire da vostra Magnificentia ma io gli ho persuaso non se 
voglia levare da l'oppera anzi attendere ad expedirla prestissimo. 
Siche prego vostra Magnificentia se degni avisare quelo se ha af- 
fare alla quale devotamente me raccomando. Ex Castro Papie die 
vii Augusti 1469. 


2. Archivio di Stato, Mantua, Archivio Gonzaga 1623, Marsilio 
Andreasi to Barbara Gonzaga, 8 Feb. 1468. 

Illustrissima mia Madonna. . . heri se fece una bella festa in corte 
dove furono circa 180 donne bon in ordine. D. Isabetha comparse 
vestita ala napolitana e cum la magnosa in testa. La mogliere de 
Petro da Galera e la Margarita de Zohanne Gabriele comparseno 
cum dui vestite de delmasco bianco ad una livrea e cumze tute 
due cum la testa. pur ala napolitana. Venne poi li fratelli del Sig- 
nore cum xii compagni tuti vestiti de raso verde e calze verde cum 
mantellini tuti aperti suxo la spalla de raso cremesi cum capelli 
grandi in testa. Dreto loro venero xii altri de questi del Signore 


tuti vestiti ad una livrea cioé come é depincto lo illustrissimo 
quondam Duca Zohannegaleazo suxo la sala a Pavia cum vestitelli 
afeta-i de dalmasco bianco dala cintura in suxo e dal mezo in zoso 
de turcaino frapati cum le calze turchine e capelli in testa cum 
una penna biancha e due de fasani che fu un bello vedere. . . . 
Mediolani viii Februarii 1468. 


3. Arckivio di Stato, Mantua, Archivio Gonzaga 1624, Zaccaria 
Sagg: to Barbara Gonzaga, 25 June 1471. 

Illustrissima mia Madonna . . . Sua Excellentia ha fato fare certe 
camore di raso turchino a stelle d'oro per la persona dessa ma- 
donna e di parechie altre de le sue, e vuole che vaddino tute con 
li capelli giù per le spale e cosi le ho viste che mi pare che stiano 
assay bene. Ha tolto questo abito e portatura di capo da la Du- 
chessa Margarita laquale é depinta ne la sala del castello di Pavia 
aquel modo. . . . Papie 25 Junii 1471 


4. Archivio di Stato, Mantua. Archivio Gonzaga 1624, Zaccaria 
Saggi to Barbara Gonzaga, 30 June 1471. 

Illustrissima mia madonna . . . Oggi ho visto questa prefata ma- 
dona con le sue donzelle vestite in uno altro abito nuovo e por- 
tatura nuova di testa ala forma de quelle donne che sonno depinte 
in castello che in vero mi pareno star benissimo. Con queste tale 
foggie vorra comparire li a Mantova qualche volta il Signore e 
madona con sue donne e così con suoy compagni e camarieri. . . . 
Papie vltimo Junii 1471 


5. Archivio di Stato, Florence, Medici avanti il principato, filza 
xxvi, Angelo della Stufa to Lorenzo de' Medici, Pavia, 27 June 
1470. 

[Published, Magenta, 11, 339] 

A questo Signore é entrato una fregola di velletri che altro non 
pensa et ha di quelli che loda che gli chiamaremmo costi da lec- 
chare lucerne: Se tu havessi el modo a mandar gliene una coppia, 
concsco gli havrebbe carissimi ma vorrebbono essere belli et 
buori. Ha depinto la Sala del Castel qui el Duca Giovan Galeaz 
con veltri intorno in ogni storia et molto la va contrafacendo et 
da questo credo proceda questo appetito. 


6. Archivio di Stato, Mantua 1623, Marsilio Andreasi to Barbara 
Gonzaga, 27 June 1466 

Illustrissima Madona mia ... Questo illustrissimo Signore ha 
principiato a dare fora li ordini de questi camereri novi e vechi 
facendone quatro parte. La prima sonno quelli dormeno in la 
camera dal marmoro [in the Corte d'Arengo in Milan] e in quella 
dal care che non sonno se non cinque tra li quali é Marchino de 
l'Abiate che pur è ritrovato suxo e questi possono andare e venire 
a sua posta excepto quando el Signore li licentiasse de la camera. 
Se l'intra in consilio che se fa communamente in quella dal cane 
se riduceno in quella dal marmoro. Sel se riducea over se riducono 
in quella dal marmoro loro vengono suxo el pontile over se ri- 
ducenc da canto apreso lo usso in quella dal cane. Un'altra parte 
é depu ate in la camera dala maiestade e questi non possono pas- 
sar più ultra se non vengono domandati. Li principali de questa 
camera sonno messer Zohanne lacomo da Trivulzio, messer Ver- 
cellino Luisino, Johane Jacomo Vismara, Picetto, Cottino et al- 
cuni al:ri. Ma quando el Signore intra in consilio tuti questi insino 
de questa camera se riducono in quella de le bisse ne più gli è 
ritornano fin chel non é ussito el consilio. In questa medesima 
camere da la Maestà se riducono li signori, li ambassatori e questi 
altri del Consilio, ne senza licentia possono entrare in quella del 
cane. Notai hozi questo che essendo qui due volte venuto el Sig- 
nore ir. questa camera l'una per parlare cum li deputati e alhora 
fu datc licentia ad ogniuno che se riducesseno in quella da le bisse, 


l'altra per tuore alcuai spareveri mudasi che gli fureno presentati. 
Quando el volse riternare dentro ogniuno resta de fora. Vero è 
chel fece poi domardar el magnifico Conte Gaspar e Petro da 
Pusterla, deinde el magnifico S. Roberto, Messer Fabricio, che era 
suxo, el Picetto cum Zohanne de Cicho e non se trovoe in la 
camera quando el Siznore ussi fora essendo poi venute e trovando 
che gia l'era entratc. State cusi uno poco senza far domandar 
licentia doppo se ne ando a cena. Ge venne etiam messer Lan- 
cilotto et non passoe più ultra poria perho esser che forsi l'havere 
altro che fara perché etiam luy subito se parti e esso Signore poco 
dreto monto e cavalo. La terza squadra non po passar la camera 
da le bisse e in questa rimangono Zohane Leonardo Vismara, 
Francesco da Varese e molti altri de li vechi del Signore passato. 
In quella da la torre stanno li ultimi che sonno quasi tutti quelli 
che stavano prima ad questo Signore. Tra gli altri glie el Piatino, 
Be di Agnelli, Jacomo da Mantua e altri assai che non conosco e 
in questa vengono etiam tuti li zentilhomini. Se dice perho chel 
vole etiam limitare questo ordine da li zentilhomini e officiali e 
dar la lista fora aci cadauno sapia dovel possa andare. Bisogna 
che tuti quest: se trevine a li logi suoi tre volte el zorno, cioè la 
mattina quaneo se leva al hora de desnare de sua Excellentia e a 
le xviiii hora ma che stiano firmi a le sue camare e intendo chel 
manda a vedere se sege trovano. E hozi ha cominciato a mandarge 
chi vedesse e andisse me come tuti per afacte non contenti e quello 
dicono veneria da ridere e se ge haria compassione non so mo se 
questo ordine havera durata. El dice de voler che questi suoi ca- 
mereri siano vestiti due » tre volte l'anno de capo a pede e questi 
tuti ad una livrea como sia passato el correto e chel non ge guanche 
fin a loro paneselli e peteni de petenarse e siano serviti come sig- 
nori. Quandola Excllentia sua manzare sel vora questi suoi hora 
fara aprire quelli de una camera, hora quelli de un'altra. Siche 
molte volte quelli ddl ultima camera, che é quella de la torre ser- 
ano dentro, et li al ri de le altre due più apreso serano fora e 
converse . . . Medielani xxvii Junii 1466. 
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The Chronology and Political Significance of the Tomb of 


Mary of Burgundy 


Ann M. Roberts 


The tomb of Mary of Burgundy, the last Valois ruler of Burgundy, stands in its 
original site in the church of Notre Dame of Bruges. The date of this monument 
and the names of the artists who created it have been obscured in the past by an 
incomplete knowledge of the documentation for it. This essay provides transcrip- 
tions of newly discovered documents that detail the dates of construction and the 
personalities involved in the financing and execution of this project. The dating of 
the monument to a critical period in the rule of Mary's husband, Maximilian of 
Austria, leads to a reconsideration of the program of the tomb. The well-developed 
genealogies that are the great innovation of this monument are seen as a legitimiza- 
tion of Mary's status as the heir to the Burgundian patrimony, in the face of chal- 
lenges to her right to inherit based on her gender. 


Having survived iconoclasm and revolution, the Burgun- 
dian tombs in the church of Notre Dame in Bruges have 
recently been restored and reinstalled in the retrochoir of 
this church.! The stunning installation (Figs. 1 anc 2) ap- 
proximates the appearance of the two monuments in the 
late sixteenth century, after the completion of the tomb of 
Charles the Bold, commissioned to emulate the earlier 
monument of his daughter, Mary of Burgundy. Mary's 
sepulcher was the model for her father's, just as Philip the 
Bold's monument by Claus Sluter was the paradigm for 
many other Burgundian monuments. 

We know a great deal about the history of the con- 
struction of the monument of Charles the Bold, thanks to 
the preservation and publication of the accounts for this 
project,” but the chronology and craftsmen responsible for 
the sepulcher of Mary of Burgundy have remained some- 
what mysterious. And if we can immediately see in 
Charles's monument the visual reference to his daughter's, 
it is less easy to place Mary's tomb within the tradition of 
Valois dynastic monuments. This essay will offer new in- 
formation concerning the date of this tomb's conception 


Much of the research for this article was accomplished while I was a Ful- 
bright scholar to Belgium, France, and Austria. I am most grateful to the 
Council for the International Exchange of Scholars for this support. I 
would like to thank, above all, Jeffrey Chipps Smith, and also Charles 
D. Cuttler, Larry Silver, Lynn Jacobs, Héléne Richard, Mary Beth Rose, 
and many other colleagues who discussed this material with me. I am 
grateful for financial assistance provided by the University of Iowa for 
the purchase of new photographs of Mary's tomb; these photographs were 
produced through the efforts of the staff of the Groenigemuseum in Bruges, 
which I heartily thank. 


! For the restoration of the tombs, see H. De Witte, et al., Maria van 
Bourgondié, Brugge. Een archeologisch-historisch onderzoek in de Onze- 


and execution, the identities of the artists who created it, 
and the reasons for its unusual design. I will argue that this 
monument deviates from the tradition of Burgundian tombs 
in response to specific political and cultural challenges to 
the succession of Mary of Burgundy — and thus Mary's 
own heirs — to the lands of her father. 

The sepulcher of Mary of Burgundy consists o- a recum- 
bent, gilt-bronze effigy atop a rectangular tumba of black 
stone (Fig. 3). Each long side of the tomb is adorned by a 
gilt-bronze family tree, from whose branches hang enam- 
eled sh elds displaying the arms of Mary's ancestors. These 
escutcheons and their identifying tituli are protected by gilt- 
bronze angels, who float among the branches of the trees. 
The same composition is repeated on the other long side 
of the tomb, although one is dedicated to the lineage of 
Marv's father, Charles the Bold, and the other to the lineage 
of her mother, Isabella of Bourbon. On the short side at 
the head of the tomb? (Fig. 4) is a large shield with Mary's 
coat-of-arms resting in the branches of a tree ard flanked 
by two more angels. A scroll identifies the deceased as 
"Marie de Bourgongne Archiduchesse daustrice fille de 


Lieve-Vrouwekerk, Bruges, 1982. Their condition before restoration is 
reported in Janssens de Bisthoven. For good histories of the two monu- 
ments, see Vermeersch, 11, 369-389, cat. no. 355; and 111, 686-697, cat. 
no. 6:1, with full citations of the earlier bibliography. 


? The decuments have been published twice, most authoritatively in 
J. Gailliard, Inscriptions funéraires et monumentales de la Flandre Oc- 
cidentale, Bruges, 1861-67, 11, 17-23. 


3 During a previous restoration of the tomb, the orientation of the effigy 
was reversed so that the epitaph was at the head and the escutcheon at 
the fcot of the tomb. The recent work on the tomb restorec the original 
disposition of the effigy. For this, see Vermeersch, 11, 379, and Janssens 
de Bisthoven, 69-72. 


1 Tomos of Mary of Burgundy and 
Charles the 5old in the retrochoir of 
Notre Dame Bruges (view to east) 


Charles duc de Bourgongne et de Ysabeau de Bourbon." 
At the foot (Fig. 5) is an epitaph in Gothic letters flanked 
by two angels holding blooming branches.* The script used 
for the epitaph and, indeed, on all the scrolls on the tomb 
is a littera textuals formata with elegant flourishes. At the 
four corners tiny ‘igures of the Evangelists with their sym- 
bols stand ir deccrative consoles. Along the bevelled edge 
of the lid appear ‘he arms of the estates of the duchess. 
Mary herself is depicted lying on top of the tomb, her 
head on a pi low, aer hands together in prayer (Fig. 6). The 
two dogs at her feet symbolize her constancy in marriage. 
(The dog or the right is the same breed, if not the same 
animal, sitting om Mary s lap in the famous image of Mary 


* The text of the epitaph is as follows: “Sepulcre de tres illustre princesse. 
dame Marie/de boursoinge. par la grace de dieu archiduchesse/daus- 
triche. duchesse de bcurgne de lothr. de Brabant/de Lembourg de Lucem- 
bourg. et de Gheldres Contesse de Flandres. Dartois de Bourgne Palatine. 
de Haynnau. de Hollande. de zeelande/de Namur. et de zutphen. Mar- 
quise du saint/empire. Dame de frize. de Salins. et de Malines/Femme et 
espeuse de tresillustæ prince /Monssr maximilian lors archiduc daus- 
triche/Et depuis Roy des Remains. Filz de Frederic/Empereur de Rome. 
Laquelle dame trespassa/de ce siecle. En leage de vintcinq ans. le xxvii 
jour/de mars. lan mil quatrecens quatrevins/et ung. Et demoura delle son 
heritier Phelipe/daustriche et de bourgne. son seul filz en leage/de trois 
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at prayer in the Hours of Mary of Burgundy in Vienna.) 
Mary wears a coronet and rich garments; her cloak is 
hemmed in an ornate pattern incorporating her initial, “M”; 
her dress is chased to imitate brocade and the borders of 
her sleeves and her tunic to imitate fur. This attention to 
detail extends to the likeness of the duchess. While gen- 
erally adhering to contemporary conventions of beauty, 
the features of the effigy correspond well with the few re- 
maining portraits of Mary and with the evidence supplied 
by her recently exhumed remains.‘ Although not well rep- 
resented in surveys of fifteenth-century art, Mary's se- 
pulcher is an important achievement of late Gothic funer- 
ary sculpture. 


ans et neuf mois. Et aussi Marguerite/sa fille en leage de quatorze mois. 
Et cinq ans/fut dame de ces pays dessusd. quatre ans et neuf/mois. fut 
en mariage. vertuesement et en grant/amour vescut avec mondsgr son 
mary. Regrette/plainte et ploree fut de ses subgetz et de tous/autres qui 
la cognoissoient. Autant que fut/onques princesse. priez dieu pour son 
ame. Amen.” 

5 Vienna, Öst. Nationalbib. Cod. 1857, fol. 14v; Snyder, 194 and pl. 34. 
? See the essay by Paul Janssens in De Witte (as in n. 1), on the paleo- 
pathological evidence provided by Mary's exhumed remains; 141-175. 
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2 Tombs of Charles the Bold and Mary of Burgundy in the re- 
trochoir of Notre Dame, Bruges (view to west) 


Despite more than a century of scholarship dedicated to 
it, the history of this monument remains uncertain. In 1850, 
Alexandre Pinchart published a document, dating from 
1519, that recorded the awarding of a pension to the Brus- 
sels goldsmith Pieter de Backere for losses he sustained in 
the execution of Mary's sepulcher. From this, Pinchart con- 
cluded that the goldsmith was the "author" of the monu- 
ment. The document indicates that de Backere worked on 
the project for six or seven years, beginning around 1495, 
which Pinchart accepted as the date the project com- 
menced. In the same article, Pinchart published a document 
indicating that the Bruges painter Jan de Hervy was paid 
in 1502 for putting the final touches on the tomb.’ 


7 Pinchart, 242-243. The two documents are reproduced here as Docu- 
ments XVII and xxi. 


8 J. Duverger, "Bronnen voor de XVIe eeuwse Nederlandse Kurstgeshie- 
denis," Kunst, 111, 1932, 322; he went on to refer to these documents in 
several places, including a paper read at a meeting of the Royal Academy 
of Belgium, reported in "De Meesters van het grafmonument van Marie 
van Bourgondié te Brugge," Jaarboek Koninklijk Vlaamse Academie van 
Belgie, vin, 1946, 131. See Vermeersch, 11, 371, for a full list of the places 
in which Duverger discussed his findings without publishing the 
documents. 


? Ibid.: Müller, 158; S. Collon-Gevaert, Histoire des arts du métal en Bel- 
gique, Brussels, 1951, 281-283; J. Squilbeck noted a conflict between the 
dates mentioned by Duverger and the earlier published documentation 
on Pieter de Backere, "Le Travail du métal à Bruxelles," in Bruxelles au 
XVe siécle, Brussels, 1953, 269-271. 


10 Perhaps “relocated” is a better word, if, as I suspect, these are the doc- 


In 1932, however, Jozef Duverger announced that he had 
discovered documents that proved that Pieter de Backere 
was responsible only for gilding the monument and that 
Renier van Thienen and Jan Borman were the artists re- 
sponsible for its design and execution, beginning in 1491 
and ending in 1498.8 This was exciting news, for it linked 
two of the leading sculptors of Brussels to the project. Un- 
fortunately, Duverger never published the documents he 
found, so their exact contents have remained mysterious 
and the chronology of the monument is still unknown. Most 
scholars have accepted Duverger's conclusions about the 
authorship, although the previous lack of access to the doc- 
uments he discovered has proved troublesome.? 

Documents that I recently located? in the Archives Gén- 
érales du Royaume in Brussels and several documents pre- 
served in other archives clarify the dates and personalities 
involved in the financing, design, and execution of the se- 
pulcher of Mary of Burgundy. These documents both con- 
firm and amplify Duverger's findings. Not only do they 
affirm the participation of Renier van Thienen and Jan Bor- 
man in the project, but they delineate the history of the 
sepulcher's construction, provide the names of the other 
artists involved, and point to the motivation for the project 
as well. 


The Chronology and Craftsmen of the Tomb of Mary of 
Burgundy 

Mary of Burgundy died in Bruges on 27 March 1482 as 
the result of a hunting accident in a nearby forest. She was 
interred beneath the pavement in the center of the retro- 
choir in the church of Notre Dame in Bruges on 2 April 
1482." (The vault containing her remains was discovered 
during recent excavations in the choir.) Mary herself re- 
quested burial in this church in her last will and testament. 
She had special fondness for the city of Bruges, which was 
still et the height of its commercial importance and which 
had been the birthplace of her son; and she had been a 
patron of the church of Notre Dame in Bruges," the site 
of the 1468 chapter of the Order of the Golden Fleece. Her 
desire to be buried in a church dedicated to her namesake 
reflects her special devotion to the Virgin, named as her 
"special protectress” several times in her will.’ This per- 


uments known to Duverger. Pinchart himself must have discovered the 
documents at some point after he published his article of 1850, for each 
of them is inscribed "Publié par Alexandre Pinchart" in the archivist's 
own hand. However, he never published them either. 


11 For the circumstances of Mary of Burgundy's death, see M. Beaucourt 
de Noortvelde, Description historique de l'église collégiale et paroissiale 
de Notre Dame à Bruges, Bruges, 1773, 38-39; O. Delepierre, "Des Sou- 
verains, princes, comtes et autres grands personnages morts ou enterrés 
à Bruges, ' Annales de la Société d'Emulation de Bruges, 1, 1839, 199-200; 
and A. Viaene, "Historische dagen in de kroniek van de Onze lieve Vrou- 
wekerk," West-Vlaanderen, xiv, 1965, 288-290. 


1? Beaucourt de Noortvelde, 199. 


13 Copies of Mary's will are preserved in Lille, Archives Départementales 
du Nord, B457, and in Vienna, Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv, Familien- 
urkunden, 772. The text has been published by E. Lichnowsky, Geschichte 
des Hauses Habsburg, Vienna, 1844, viri, decxxxii-decxxxvii. 
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4 Escutcheor of Vary of Burgundy at the head of her tomb 


sonal interest must have outweighed any claims to be her 
final resting place fram the church of St. Donatian, which 
had already served as the burial place of some of Mary's 
relatives. 


14 — | Et sieam de infirmitate qua de presenti laborat decedere contingat 


et de hac luce migræe, corpori suo elegit sepulturam in ecclesia beate 
Marie Virginis huius opidi, ubi secundum suum statum honeste voluit 
sepeliri, quodque ant eius sepulchrum sive sarcophagum sit et construa- 
tur una grandis et p- lchra ymago virginis marie, ad quam ut asserebat 
singularem semper g-ssit devotionis affectum . . . "; ibid., dccxxxiii. 


15 This was pointed «ut by Jeffrey Chipps Smith. 


lé For Isabella'- tomb see Snyder, 297; Müller, 92-93; and Detroit Institute 
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5 Epitaph of Mary of Burgundy at the foot of her tomb 


Dictated on her deathbed, Mary's will presupposes the 
construction of a sepulchral monument. In the will, she 
asked to be interred "honorably according to her station" 
and that "before this sepulcher or sarcophagus” be con- 
structed a large and beautiful image of the Virgin.“ The 
executors of her will clearly understood this clause to mean 
that she required a funerary monument. (I have been un- 
able to ascertain if the image of the Virgin she requested 
was ever executed.) Perhaps the bitter example of her father 
and grandfather had taught her the dangers of making no 
provision for a monument; when Mary died neither Philip 
the Good nor Charles the Bold was honored by a sepulchral 
monument.?^? 

Mary's concern with honorable burial is reflected in her 
patronage of two other major tomb projects, the monu- 
ment to her mother, Isabella of Bourbon, at Antwerp, and 
the monument to her uncle, Jacques de Bourbon, which 
was being erected in the church of St. Donatian in Bruges 
when Mary died. The completion of the latter project be- 
came part of the “furnishing” ("fournissement ) of her will. 
It is unlikely that Mary could have chosen the form her 


of Arts, Flanders in the Fifteenth Century, exh. cat., Detroit, 1960, 264- 
267. For the destroyed tomb of Jacques de Bourbon, see Vermeersch, 11, 
265-273, cat. no. 279. The furnishing of Mary's will also required the 
commission of liturgical vestments and furniture for both Jacques de Bour- 
bon's tomb and Mary's own; the documents for the latter have been pub- 
lished by J. Versyp, "Het parement van Maria van Boergondié in de Onze 
Lieve Vrouwekerk te Brugge," Artes Textiles. Bijdragen tot de Geschie- 
denis van de Tapijt-, Borduur-, en Textielkunst, v, 1959-60, 134-148. 
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own monument took, but she may be seen as the instigator 
of the project. Although her husband, Maximilian of Aus- 
tria, and her son, Philip the Fair, were ultimately :he pa- 
trons of the project, their involvement followed the wishes 
of the late duchess herself." 

As Mary requested, the administrative executor of her 
will was Thibault Barradot, one of the financiers who 
oversaw the accounts of the Duchy of Burgundy. He had 
been Mary of Burgundy's Maitre de la Chambre des Den- 
iers, in which capacity he was responsible for the daily ac- 
counts of her household. He reported to a distinguished 
committee of noble executors, and was responsiole for 
collecting and disbursing the funds to execute Mary's 
sepulcher. By 1484, he had begun the long process cf gath- 
ering the funds to pay off Mary's debts and to fulfill her 
last wishes. This task was not easy, as the political and 
financial conditions inherited by her children and their fa- 
ther were unstable, to say the least, and the moneys to 
furnish her last will and testament had to be collected from 
taxes, rents, or aydes assessed on her estates. The site of 
Barradot's efforts on behalf of Mary's estate was Bruges, 
where he died in 1503.7? 

The earliest mention of the project to finance the se- 
pulcher occurs in the accounts of the Recette générale des 
finances of the Chambre des Comptes at Lille for 1488. In 
September of that year, on the order of Maximilian, Bar- 
radot was assigned a thousand Flemish pounds of forty 
groat,!° which, the account specifies, was intended to pay 
for work on the sepulcher of Mary of Burgundy ("pour 
convertir et emploier ou paiement des ouvraiges de la se- 


17 Most scholars have assigned the patronage of this monument solely to 
Maximilian, or the young Philip the Fair; e.g., F. Salet, "De graftomben 
van Maria van Bourgondië en Karel de Stoute,” West-Vlaande-en, xiv, 
1965, 255. Janssens de Bisthoven, 4, suggested that Mary might have had 
something to do with the monument's construction. 


18 A brief biography of Barradot may be found in J. Bartier, Legistes et 
gens de finances au XVe siécle. Les Conseillers des Ducs de Bcurgogne 
Philippe le Bon et Charles le Téméraire (Brussels, Académie Royale de 
Belgique, Classe des Lettres et des Sciences Morales et Politiques; Mém- 
oires, L), 1955, 53-54. Barradot was secretary to Charles the Bold and 
Maitre de la Chambre aux Deniers for Mary and for Maximilian. His titles 
multiply as the present documents progress. In the uprisings in Bruges of 





") (see Appendix: Doc- 


pulture de madite feue dame . . . 
ument :). This document reveals that plans for a monument 
were ur.derway by September of 1488, well before the dates 
of 1491 or 1495 cited in the earlier literature on -he tomb. 


Other moneys were collected for this purpos2 in 1490, 
when enother sum of a thousand pounds was given to Bar- 
radot (Document 11). Another 1,200 pounds was assigned 
to Barradct in March of 1490, the income to be derived 
from e tax on the citizens of Brussels (Document 111). 
Thrcughout the last decade of the fifteenth century, Bar- 
rado: continued to collect moneys from various sources for 
the “furnishing” of Mary's will, but I have found no later 
record: that specifically cite her sepulcher as thei- purpose. 
The ‘er gth of time needed to collect these funds ia a period 
of infletion and political unrest certainly slowed progress 
towarc the construction of the monument.”° 

In addition to collecting the funds for the project, Thi- 
bault Farradot paid the artists and artisans wko created 
Mary's tomb. The Archives Générales du Royaume in 
Brusseb preserves a series of receipts that record the pay- 
ments 3arradot made for the tomb; in the same packet of 
documents are receipts for other projects and gifts specified 
in Mary's will, such as the completion of the monument to 
Jacque: de Bourbon, gifts to ecclesiastical institu-ions, and 
gifts tc incividuals. Though not a complete record of all 
payments tor the sepulcher, as will be seen, the receipts 
from this source fill many gaps in the history of the 
monument. 

A -eceipt dated 10 August 1491 and signed by Renier van 
Thienea is the earliest document I have been able to locate 


early 1485, Ba-radot's house was ransacked and a bounty was offered for 
his captu-e (Molinet, chap. 145, 111, 210-212). Barradot was interred in 
the churca of St. Donatian in Bruges on 7 Oct. 1503; a manuscript in the 
Bruges Stadbibliothek (ms 595, 11, 148) illustrates his tomb. 


!° The documents consistently cite this currency, which was tae standard 
curren-y used by the Chambre des Comptes during this period. See P. 
Spufford, Monetary Problems and Policies in the Burgundian Nether- 
lands, 1433-1496, Leiden, 1970, 17. All references to pounds im this essay 
refer to tais currency. 


20 Ibid , 10-11 


for the execu-ior cf the tomb (Document 1v).2! Van Thienen 
was paid 1,200 pounds on account for "work on the se- 
pulcher" of the lare duchess of Burgundy ("Sur et entant- 
moings de ce que me Deut et pourra estre deu A cause des 
ouvraiges de la sepulture dicelle feue dame"). This pay- 
ment, the receipt continues, is over and above the sum of 
1,700 pounds paic at two unspecified earlier dates ("Et ce 
oultre et pasdessus le somme de dix sept cens livres . . . 
que ledit meistre thibault barradot ma parcidevant et en 
vertue de de: x mes quictances paye . . . "). The latter clause 
clearly indicates tha’ Renier van Thienen had been in- 
volved in the project before 1491, but in the absence of the 
initial payrrent records, the precise dates for the com- 
mencement of the proiect are unknown. Therefore, we can 
only conjectare about the phase of the project that engaged 
him in 1491 The earlier payments may have constituted 
an advance »n the project to pay for the necessary mate- 
rials, or they may represent partial payments for work un- 
derway. Certainly the design of the project was well es- 
tablished before Barradot gave Van Thienen 2,900 pounds; 
one might expect that a good deal of progress had been 
made on the prosect by this time. But subsequent docu- 
ments and details of the execution suggest that Van Thienen 
had not finished -astng either the reliefs for the sides of 
the tomb or the e-fig- by 1491. 

The gap in our kncwledge about the timing of these in- 
itial stages ir the project may be filled by another document 
not in Brussels, bat ir Bruges. In the Fabriekrekeningen of 
the church cf St. Donatian for the year September 1487 - 
September 1488 i: the record of a payment to "Renier the 
brassfounde-" fer repairs and church furniture.” This doc- 
ument suggests that Van Thienen was present in Bruges 
during the year prio: te September 1488; the timing co- 
incides with the f rst mention of payments for Mary's se- 
pulcher in the Reett2 générale. Taken together, the doc- 
uments imp y thet the first stages in the creation of the 
sepulcher of Mary of Burgundy date to 1488. The further 
significance of ths date will be discussed below. 

On 1 July 1493, Thbault Barradot gave Renier van Thie- 
nen the sum of ezht7-four pounds, with which the brass 
founder wa: to pay unspecified workmen, masons, and 
stonecutters as ar installment payment for their work on 
the sepulche-'s stcne »ase and tumba ("Pour en faire paye- 
ment aux ouvrier: messens et tailleurs de pierres sur et en- 
tantmoins d= leu: ouvraiges de la pierre de marbre quilz 


21 For Renier van Thienen, seethe entry by J. Duverger in U. Thieme and 
F. Becker. Allgemeimes Lexikon, xxxii, 31 (with earlier bibliography); 
Collon-Gevaert (as inn. 9 , 256-257; and Müller, 92-93, 160-161. 


22 Bruges, Bisscaopelil Archiv. S. Donas, G. 7, Fabriekrekeningen, Sep- 
tember 1487-Sestember 1488, fol. 19: "Item Reynero de ghelughietere pro 
compsiore nole[?] ellearis beste marie x S, et pro Reparatione et con- 
solidatione etc. arum[7] columpnarum Capelle de Salut, xxxvi S. . . ." To 
my knowledge, this docunsent has never been published. 


23 Hubert Nonron is known otherwise for delivering and assembling the 
black marble im 1535 tor the famous jubé of the church of St. Waudru in 
Mons designed by la-que: Dubroeucq (Thieme-Becker, xxv, 509, with 
earlier bibliogrzphy aad, more recently, M. Sonkes, “J. Dubroeucq et le 
jubé de Ste. Waudru è Moss," Revue des archéologues et historiens d'art 
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font pour metter sur la sepulture de madicte feue dame 

|... ^) (Document v). Van Thienen seems to have acted as 
a sort of general contractor on the project. He evidently 
found a stonecutter to subcontract for this part of the tomb. 
The receipt uses the present tense, indicating that the work 
on the marble was underway in the summer of 1493. 

The name of the subcontractor is revealed in a document 
of the following year. He was Hubert Nonnon, a stone- 
cutter from Dinant.? Nonnon was paid the sum of 126 
pounds on 8 October 1494 for work done on the marble 
of the sepulcher (Document 1x). The receipt specifies that 
Nonnon cut and polished the marble for the tomb and its 
base, delivered the stone from Dinant to Bruges, and in- 
stalled it in the choir of Notre Dame ("Tant pour les ouv- 
raiges de mon mestier par moy faiz a la pierre de marbre 
de la tombe et sepulture de madicte feue dame. Assavoir 
de lavoir taillie et polye ensemble les soubassements y ap- 
partenant, Comme pour lamenage de ladicte pierre dudit 
lieu de dynant en la ville de bruges, et Icelle avoir mise et 
assize ou cueur de leglise notre dame illec . . . "). The doc- 
ument indicates that the previous year Nonnon had re- 
ceived the eighty-four pounds distributed »y Renier van 
Thienen ("Et ce oultre et pardessus la somme de iiii** iiii 
L...par moy receu pour le mesme ouvraige par les mains 
de Renier van Thienen . . . "). The use of the past tense in 
this receipt implies that the work specified was already 
completed, that is, the stone tumba and its base were in- 
stalled before October 1494. 

Barradot had paid for the stone itself the preceding Au- 
gust (of 1494). He gave thirty pounds to Martin de Bouge, 
stone merchant of Namur, for the marble” “from which is 
made the tomb and sepulcher of [Mary of Burgundy]" 
("Dont est faicte la tombe et sepulture de madicte feue 
Dame") (Document vini). Again, the receipt uses the past 
tense, indicating work already completed. It took a similar 
team of merchants and workmen to supply the materials 
and deliver the tumba for the monument of Philip the Bold 
in Dijon.” 

These payments in 1494 must be the terminus ante quem 
for the installation of the tumba in Notre Dame. Other 
evidence indicates that the stone may have been in place 
somewhat earlier. We know that the masons and stone- 
cutters were working on this phase of the project in July 
of 1493. According to another receipt, a black drapery to 
cover the tumba was completed by the enc of September 


de Louvain, 111, 1970, 127). I spell Nonnon's name here as it is transcribed 
in these publications. 


24 The documents consistently call the stone "marbre" although modern 
science identifies it as touchstone (Vermeersch, 1, 260). The stone probably 
came from the quarries mined along the Meuse valley near Dinant. Such 
black stone had been used in earlier Burgundian monuments, such as the 
monument to Anne of Burgundy, formerly in the church of the Celestines 
in Paris; it was considered especially appropriate for noble tombs. See J. 
C. Smith, “The Tomb of Anne of Burgundy, Duchess of Bedford, in the 
Musée du Louvre," Gesta, xxii, 1984, 43-44. 


25 For the documents itemizing the division of labor for Philip's tomb, see 
H. Drouot, “L'Atelier de Dijon et l'exécution du tombeau de Philippe le 
Hardi," Revue belge d'archéologie et d'histoire de l'art. 11, 1932, 11-39. 
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1493 (Document vi). Because such a covering would not 
have been needed unless the stone rectangle were in place, 
we may conclude that by this time the base of the tomb 
was already installed or near completion in the choir of 
Notre Dame. 

Barradot paid thirty pounds for this covering to Bertrand 
de Bailleul, couturier of Bruges. The receipt describes the 
payment for a covering of black cloth with a red taffeta 
cross ("pour . . . avoir fait une couverture de drap noir a 
une croix de taffetas rouge pour servir a la tombe et se- 
pulture dicelle feue dame”) (Document vi). This black 
drapery probably covered the stone tumba while it stood 
without its bronze attachments, perhaps as a provisional 
presentation; it would also be used for special feast days. 
Masses for the late duchess were going on constantly in the 
choir of the church, so some accommodation had to be 
made for these services while the monument was being 
completed.” Similar cloth draperies may be seen covering 
coffins in contemporary images of the Mass of the Dead, 
as for example on folio 221 of the Belles Heures ot Jean de 
Berry in New York.” Such a cloth covered the monument 
to Isabella of Austria, the wife of Christian of Denmark, 
in Ghent at the time of Antoine de Succa's visit there in 
the early 1600's.? Ninety years earlier, a much less elegant 
covering made of sheepskins had been ordered to protect 
the unfinished tomb of Philip the Bold.*° 

Foundry work on the bronze portions of the monument 
must have been underway by 1493, because in May of 1494, 
Pieter de Backere, goldsmith of Brussels, was given an in- 
stallment payment of nine hundred pounds for his work 
on the gilding of the sepulcher, which the document spec- 
ifies was being done "presently" ("sur et entantmoins des 
ouvraiges que je faiz presentement pour la dorure de la 
sepulture") (Document vi1).*! Pieter de Backere was given 
another thousand pounds for this work in October of 1495 
(Document x1). For the sculptures to require gilding, they 
must have already been cast in bronze (by Renier van 
Thienen). But our information is unclear about which parts 
of the project — the effigy or the reliefs — were cast first. 

Details in the forms of the reliefs on the sides of the 
sepulcher offer some insight into their chronology. Cer- 


26 | have not been able to determine if there is a relationship between 
Bertrand de Bailleul and the tapestry-maker Bauduin de Bailleul; cf. J. 
Lestocquoy, "L'Atelier de Bauduin de Bailleul et la tapisserie de Gédéon," 
Revue belge d'archéologie et d'histoire de l'art, viu, 1938, 119-137. 


27 Provisions for Masses were established by Mary's will in 1482; these 
were augmented in 1495 by a foundation made by Maximilian and his 
son adding more daily Masses; Beaucourt de Noortvelde (as in n. 11), 
199-206. 


28 M. Meiss, French Painting in the Time of Jean de Berry. The Limbourgs 
and Their Contemporaries, New York, 1974, pl. 499. 


29 M. Comblen-Sonkes and C. van den Bergen-Pantens, Les Memoriaux 
d'Antoine de Succa, Brussels, 1977, 11, fol. 62, with a drawing of the cloth- 
covered tomb and the following description: "Dese tombe var vrauwe 
Isabelle coninghine van Denemercken was op hooghe daghen bececkt met 
een swert flueelleen cleet ende daer over een gauden laecken cruis." 


30 Drouot (as in n. 25), 34. 


31 Pieter de Backere worked as a goldsmith and seal-engraver in Brussels 
during the 1490's and the early 1500's. A number of documents attest to 


tainly the epitaph at the foot of the tomb (Fig. 5) was cast 
before August 1493. The text of the epitaph describes Max- 
imilien as King of the Romans, a title he took in 1486; yet 
the death of his father, Frederick III, in August of 1493 gave 
Maximilian claim to the title of Emperor, which is not men- 
tioned in the epitaph. In fact, the epitaph refers to Frederick 
as though still living. The large escutcheon bearing Mary's 
arms at the head of the tomb (Fig. 4) is surmounted by an 
archcucal coronet appropriate to the status Mary enjoyed 
in life,* so it is difficult to determine at which point this 
secticn was executed. 

Certain details in the genealogies on the long sides of the 
tomb suggest the order of their execution. The two sides 
of the tomb repeat the same composition; for example, the 
figures of angels in the top row of escutcheons on the pa- 
terna! s de (Figs. 7 and 8) are repeated verbatim on the top 
row af ‘he maternal side (Figs. 9 and 10). Most of the other 
angels and even the disposition of the foliage on the two 
faces are very similar. It is likely that Van Thienen followed 
the same pattern drawings as he cast the two sides of the 
tomb. What is more, the two halves of each side are mirror 
images of each other. Not only do the two angels flanking 
the escutcheon of Philip the Good mirror the two angels 
flanking the escutcheon of Isabella of Portugal (Figs. 7 and 
8), but all the angels on the right half of the composition 
repeat the poses, gestures, and positions of their opposite 
numbers on the other side of the central tree trunk. This 
re-use of the same forms contributes to the symmetry of 
the composition; it also suggests that the brass founder was 
working from drawings that could be reversed to obtain 
accurate mirror images of many different figures.? 

A small but significant modification to the composition 
occurs on the maternal side of the tomb. The composition 
of the family tree of Charles of Bourbon, Isabella of Bour- 
bon's father (Fig. 9), closely repeats the composition of the 
family tree of Philip the Good (Fig. 7). But the family tree 
of Isabella's mother, Agnes of Burgundy (Fig. 10), changes 
the arrangement of the angels at the lowest level of the 
composition. The same four angels are repeated here as 
elsewhere on the tomb, but in a different order. In the other 
three genealogies, an angel with both arms outstretched 


his activity for the court. See the article by Pinchart; also E. de Busscher, 
"Pierre de Backere," Biographie nationale de Belgique, 1v, 1873, cols. 744- 
746; and the entry in Thieme-Becker, 111, 153-154. As most of the doc- 
uments concerning this artist spell the first syllable of his surname with 
an "a," I have chosen to follow the documents, rather than Pinchart's 
more idicsyncratic spelling. 


32 The ro e of the inscription in dating the reliefs was pointed out by F. 
Salet, Les Tombeaux de Bourgogne à Notre Dame de Bruges," Congrès 
Archéolozique de France, cxx, 1962, 48, where he also identified the co- 
ronet above Mary's escutcheon as an imperial crown. Comparison of this 
relief to contemporary representations of archducal coronets, however, 
confirms .ts identity as such; see C.-A. von Volborth, Heraldry. Customs, 
Rules, ard Styles, Poole (Great Britain), 1981, 159, figs. 907-908. 


33 For the use of pattern drawings by sculptors, see Müller, 92-93; the 
English founder William Austen was instructed to cast the effigy of Rich- 
ard, Earl 5f Warwick for his tomb in the church of St. Mary in Warwick, 
"accordirg to patterns"; for this project, see L. Stone, Sculpture in Britain: 
The Middle Ages, Harmondsworth, 1955, 209. 


stands nearest the central tree trunk; here, the angel with 
open arms appears two places over, and the angel normally 
in this position, in a twisting posture, stands next to the 
tree. A formal imperative occasioned this change in the 
composition: the angel with open arms grasps the imperial 
crowns over the escu:cheons of Louis of Bavaria and 
Marguerite of Hainaut, Agnes of Burgundy's great- 
grandparents. 

| have gone to some length to point this out because 
Agnes's lineage is the same as her brother's, Philip the 
Good, yet the same passage in his genealogy on the other 
side of the tomb is handled differently. The angel protecting 
the escutcheons-af the same imperial forebears of Philip the 
Good twists to tle right, consistent with the basic pattern 
of the genealogies. The coronets above the escutcheons here 
have disappearec: engrevings of the tomb indicate that they 
were not imperia! crowns.” This modification to allow the 
angel to hold imperial crowns suggests that Agnes's ge- 
nealogy was cast later than her brother's and, by extension, 
that the genealogies of Isabella of Bourbon were cast later 
than those of Charles the Bold. The added emphasis on the 
imperial dignity in Agres's genealogy may date its execu- 
tion after Maxim lian could claim the imperial title, that is, 
after August 14€3, with the possibility that the paternal 
genealogies were cast prior to this date. 

The casting ard gilding of the vegetal and figural ele- 
ments in the fam ly trees must have preceded the insertion 
in enamel of the eoats-cf-arms inside the escutcheons. This 
aspect of the pro:ect was underway by June of 1495. Bar- 
radot gave Jacques var Lathem, painter, and Lieven van 
Lathem, goldsmith, an installment payment of thirty 
pounds for their work on the “escutcheons of arms and 
other things” ("Sur et entantmoins des ouvraiges de nostre 
mestier que faisons es escussons darmoyeries et autres 
choses servans a la sepulture . . . ") (Document x).* De- 
spite the vagueness of the words "autres choses” in the doc- 
uments, the brothers’ participation seems to have been lim- 
ited to the enameled coats-of-arms on the family trees and 
other heraldic elements. Probably the patterns for the es- 
cutcheons were provided by Jacques, who as court painter 
was a virtual specialist in heraldry, while Lieven the gold- 


34 [n the 19th-century engraving of the tomb, reproduced in Janssens de 
Bisthoven, pl. v, the same coronet appears over escutcheons of Louis of 
Bavaria and Margaret of Hairaut as it does over the escutcheons of other 
ducal ancestors in Philip's family. The text under this escutcheon begins, 
“Loys Duc de Baviere Empereur . . . ." The same passage in Agnes ot 
Burgundy's genealogw identifies this ancestor as “Loys de Baviere Em- 
pereur ..., again, the emphasis on the imperial title suggests a modi- 
fication here. 


35 Jacques and Lieven van Lathem were the sons of Lieven van Lathem, 
Charles the Bold's court painter. The younger Lieven van Lathem, who 
seems to have died by 1515, worked for the court as a goldsmith, enam- 
eler, and engraver of sals. The two brothers became masters in the paint- 
er's guild of Antwerp in 1492 at the death of their father. Jacques van 
Lathem also served tke court, becoming varlet de chambre to Philip the 
Fair. Both brothers accompanied Philip to Spain in 1501. A. Wauters, 
"Jacques van Lathem,” Biographie nationale de Belgique, x1, 1890-91, cols. 
419-21; “Lieven van Lathem,' ibid., cols. 424-425; Thieme-Becker, xxii, 
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smith did the actual enameling. Lieven van Lathem alone 
was paid another twenty pounds for this work in February 
1497 (Document x11). 

The next flurry of documentation occurs in the summer 
of 1498. On 29 June of that year, Renier van Thienen and 
Jan Borman, “tailleur d'ymaiges, ** were paid the sum of 
seventy-two pounds for “having remade and built in the 
new fashion the arms and sleeves of the effigy” (“avoir re- 
fait et ediffie a la facon nouvelle les bras et manches du 
gisant . . . ") (Document xiii). This document confirms 
what Duverger reported: that Borman and Van Thienen 
collaborated on the project. Duverger concluded that Bor- 
man must have carved the wooden model from which Van 
Thienen cast the effigy, and most scholars have followed 
his opinion. J. de Borchgrave d'Altena has noted striking 
similarities between the figure of Mary of Burgundy and a 
female witness to the martyrdom of Saint George in Bor- 
man's carved Retable of St. George, signed and dated 1493, 
now in the Musées Royaux d'Art et d'Histoire in Brussels.” 
The visual affinities between these two female represen- 
tations are strong, but the surviving documentation is not 
explicit enough to demonstrate Borman's sole responsibil- 
ity for carving the effigy. The possibility exists that Borman 
was called in to correct another sculptor's model or perhaps 
to interpret a drawing from which Van Thienen was work- 
ing.? Nonetheless, that Borman carved the model of the 
effigy is an attractive hypothesis, and a stylistic connection 
to the Retable of St. George might suggest that the wood 
carver worked on the effigy near the time he signed the 
retable, that is, around 1493. 

A further complication presented by this document 
(Document x111) concerns which Renier van Thienen is un- 
der discussion. According to most sources, Renier van Thi- 
enen the elder died before June of 1498, leaving his shop 
under the direction of his identically named son, who died 
in 1541. As Duverger noted, the documents do not specify 
whether father or son was doing the casting on this proj- 
ect.*° As the project was begun in 1488, however, it seems 
likely to me that the senior Van Thienen was its principal 
sculptor, although the younger Van Thienen may have par- 
ticipated. The use of the past tense in the receipt indicates 


418. Although no paintings by Jacques van Lathem are documented, 
Friedlánder proposed to identify him as the painter responsible for the 
tondos depicting the Story of Joseph in Berlin, Munich, and New York; 
M.J. Friedlander, Early Netherlandish Painting, New York, 1969, iv, 64. 


36 For Borman, see Müller, 156-158, 160-161; Thieme-Becker, 1v, 364-365; 
J. de Borchgrave d'Altena, Le Retable de Saint George de Jan Borman, 
Brussels, 1947. 


?7 Duverger, 1946 (as in n. 8). 


38 Borchgrave d'Altena (as in n. 36), 43, and, by the same author, "Re- 
tables brabancons," L'Oeil, tu, Apr. 1959, 16. 


?? Suggested by J. Squilbeck, "Pour une Nouvelle Orientation des re- 
cherches sur la dinanderie en Belgique," Belgisch Tijdschrift voor Oud- 
heidekunde en Kunstgeschiedenis, xxvii, 1958, 166-167. 


4° Müller, 92. Duverger (as in n. 21) did not think it possible to distinguish 
which Renier was intended here. 
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9 Lineage of Charles of Bourbon, detail of lateral face of north side of tomb 
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8 Lineage ot Isabela of Fortugal, detail of lateral face of south side of tomb 
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10 Lineage sf Azres of Burgundy, detail of lateral face of north side of tomb 
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that this payment was made after the new design was com- 
pleted, so the work in question was done some time before 
29 June 1498. 

The document does not reveal how this sum was to be 
divided. Assuming each artist received half of the seventy- 
two pounds, Van Thienen's documented remuneration for 
the project comes to 2,936 pounds, while, to our knowl- 
edge, Borman received only thirty-six pounds. If, in fact, 
Borman carved the wooden model for the effigy, he may 
have been paid a larger sum for which the receipt does not 
survive. The receipt does make clear that one version of 
the effigy had been executed, although whether it had al- 
ready been cast or merely carved in wood is not specified. 
Nor do we know why the design required reworking into 
a "facon nouvelle" or what this "new fashion” was. 

The document draws attention to the arms and sleeves 
of the effigy of Mary of Burgundy: what might reflect this 
documented modification? In most tombs of the period in 
which the effigy is depicted with its hands clasped in prayer, 
the hands are placed either parallel to the torso (often rest- 
ing on it) or at an oblique angle to it, as in the effigies of 
Louis of Mâle, his wife, and his daughter in Lille (Fig. 11).*! 
Mary’s hands, however, are placed perpendicular to her 
body (Fig. 12). They are stiff and flat; they arch unnatu- 
rally over her waist (Fig. 5). Their rigidity is especially ap- 
parent in comparison to the hands of her father on the ad- 
jacent monument (Fig. 2). 

The unusual position of Mary’s hands is accompanied 
by what appear to be rather short forearms, whose relation 
to the torso is obscured by the drapery of the sleeves. More- 
over, the positions of the arms are not precisely parallel; 
the effigy’s right arm rests higher on the torso than does 
the left arm. While the folds of the effigy’s left sleeve fall 
in a fairly regular, almost concentric pattern and hint at 
the body below (Fig. 12), the folds of the right sleeve ob- 
scure the body completely and fall in a very irregular pat- 
tern (Fig. 13). The lack of symmetry in the folds of the 
sleeves is noteworthy in a design that is otherwise quite 
symmetrical. 

I would speculate that the arrangement of the effigy's 
arms and sleeves represents the two sculptors’ solution of 
some formal problem in the original placement of the hands. 
What this problem may have been is difficult to determine. 
The flatness of the hands suggests that the original design 
placed them close together, perhaps resting on the torso in 
a more conventional arrangement. By opening the hands 
at the palms and pointing them upwards, the sculptor could 
lessen the tension in the arms and rearrange the drapery of 


41 The tomb of Louis of Male and his family is described and depicted in 
A.-L. Millin, Antiquités nationales ou recueil de monumens, Paris, 1790, 
v, no. 54, 56-69. I have surveyed tombs depicted in the Gaignières Col- 
lection, as published in J. Adhémar and G. Dordor, “Les Tombeaux de 
la Collection Gaigniéres: Dessins d'archéologie du XVIIe siécle,” Gazette 
des beaux-arts, uxxxiv, 1974, 5-192, and rxxxvii, 1976, 3-128; in Ver- 
meersch, passim; in E. Panofsky, Tomb Sculpture, New York, 1964; and 
in K. Bauch, Das mittelalterliche Grabbild: Figürliche Grabmaler de 11. 
bis 15. Jahrhunderts in Europa, Berlin, 1976. 


42 G. van der Osten and H. Vey, Painting and Sculpture in Germany and 


the sleeves to give the effigy a more relaxed posture. One 
result of this choice is the "almost classical calm" for which 
this image has been applauded.^ This solution also gives 
the hands of the effigy great prominence by making them 
the highest point of the composition. They form a cres- 
cendo to the busy forms on the sides of the tomb and a 
counterpoint to the escutcheons of Mary's parents at the 
crest of the family trees. 

As the document in question clearly implies a reworking 
of this part of the effigy, one might expect to find evidence 
of such alterations in the bronze, but I know of no breaks, 
seams, scars, or other indications of corrections cn the ef- 
figy today. This would imply either that the alterations were 
executec when the effigy was made of wood, before it was 
cast in bronze, or that the corrected elements were joined 
to the effigy in such a way as to obscure any seams. In the 
former case, we may conclude that the casting of the effigy 
was still underway in the months prior to June 1498, when 
the two sculptors were paid for this alteration. In the latter 
case, the effigy — already cast — underwent modification 
during this period. According to the document, the two 
sculptors made a contract for this modification ("par mar- 
chie fait avec nous . . . ), which would indicate that the 
change in the design was not a casual decision, but one 
undertaken after much consideration. 

Another document dated a few weeks later than this one 
may offer more insight into this chronology. On 16 July 
1498, Jehan Hervy, "paintre demourant a Bruges," was also 
paid seventy-two pounds for having traveled many times 
between Bruges and Brussels, and having performed certain 
tasks "of his metier" on the project ("estre pluseurs et di- 
verses fois venu de ladicte ville de bruges en la ville de 
brucelles pour Illec faire certains ouvraiges de mon mestier 
a la tombe et sepulture de madicte feue dame. . . ") (Doc- 
ument xiv). The receipt specifies that he worked on 
this project from 17 August 1497 to 5 July 1498, a total of 
ninety days. 

The document confirms that the actual casting and gild- 
ing for the project was being done in Brussels, although, 
as we have seen, the stone tumba was already in place in 
Bruges. But it is vague about Jan de Hervy's role in the 
project. If the casting of the effigy were either completed 
or underway, and much of the other elements near com- 
pletion, it is difficult to imagine just what he could have 
been pa:nting at this time. No surviving part of the tomb 
bears amy trace of paint. Several alternatives suggest them- 
selves. Ferhaps Jan de Hervy oversaw the transport of com- 
pleted parts of the project from Brussels to Bruges to be 


the Netherlands: 1500-1600, Harmondsworth, 1969, 58. 


43 Jan de Hervy became a member of the Guild of St. Luke ir Bruges in 
1472 and was active as a “vynder” and “gouverneur” in the 1490's and 
early 15005; see C. van den Haute, La Corporation des peintres à Bruges, 
Bruges, 1913, passim. He died before 1513, when his widow is mentioned; 
J. Wilson, "The Participation of Painters in the Bruges ‘Pandt’ Market," 
Burlington Magazine, cxxv, 1983, 476-479; Thieme-Becker, xv1, 563. No 
other works by Jan de Hervy have yet been published, but I am preparing 
a study of his career based on recent documentary research. 
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11 Tomb of Louis of Mâle, once in 
the churcn of St. Pierre, Lille. From 
Millin, A«ticurés nationales 
(photo: University of Chicago 
Library) 


12 Tomt of Mary of Burgundy, 
from north 





13 Effigy of Mary of Burgundy, 
from south 
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installed on the tumba, which would have required fre- 
quent travel between the two cities. Although this would 
probably be a violation of guild regulations, artists work- 
ing for the court were often exempt from such restrictions. 
Yet the document says that he performed his work in Brus- 
sels, not in Bruges. Perhaps the painter was working on 
some more ephemeral aspect of the tomb that has not sur- 
vived. A third possibility, and the one I believe most likely, 
is that Jan de Hervy was consulting with Borman and Van 
Thienen as they made changes in the design of the effigy 
or as the casting of the effigy neared completion. 

[n any case, the document reveals the participation of 
this painter at an earlier stage of the project than was pre- 
viously known and that his role in the project was greater 
than was previously thought. We know from a document 
published by Pinchart in 1850 that Jan de Hervy put the 
finishing touches on the project and that he was ultimately 
responsible for its installation (see below and Document 
xvii). Although there is no documentation about the iden- 
tity of the monument's designer, this new information con- 
cerning Jan de Hervy's involvement in the project suggests 
to me that the Bruges painter may have served in this 
capacity. 

Jan de Hervy had good connections with the court, which 
may have provided him the entrée for this commission. He 
had assisted in the lavish preparations for the wedding in 
1468 of Charles the Bold and Margaret of York in Bruges.“ 
He had served as a journeyman in the shop of the court 
painter Pierre Coustain until 1472.** He seems to have de- 
signed other sculptural projects, including the patterns for 
stone images of Charles the Bold and Maximilian for the 
facade of the Scepenhuis of Bruges." A resident of Bruges, 
he was in the right place with the right credentials to direct 
a project there. Jan de Hervy, responsible for the finished 
installation and perhaps consulted when a change was made 
in the effigy, may have been the designer of the monument, 
the artist who conceived the project and provided the pat- 
terns from which the sculptors and goldsmiths worked. If 
so, his role in the project would be comparable to the role 
played by Jean Fouquet in the now-destroyed monument of 
Louis XI at Cléry or that played by Jan Gossaert in the tomb 
of Isabella of Austria at Ghent, as well as numerous other 
painters who collaborated in such sculptural monuments." 

Work on Mary’s monument continued through the sum- 
mer of 1498. Jacques and Lieven van Lathem received final 
payments for their work on the project on 26 August 1498, 
indicating that their participation in the project was com- 
plete (“pour la Reste et parpaye des ouvraiges de noz mes- 


44 See, for example, the document of Apr. 1472 that presages Jan de Hervy's 
entrance into the Guild of St. Luke of Bruges, in which the exemptions 
of court painters are cited (Le Beffroi, 1, 1863, 205; M. Baxanda.l, The 
Limewood Sculptors of Renaissance Germany, New Haven, 1980, 106- 
116; Snyder, 293). 

45 L. de Laborde, Les Ducs de Bourgogne, Paris, 1849, 11, 368. 

46 As indicated by the document of Apr. 1472 referred to in n. 44. 

47 A. Janssens de Bisthoven, "Het beeldhouwwerk van het Brugsche Stad- 
huis," Gentsche Bijdragen tot de Kunstgeschiedenis, x, 1944, 14. 


48 For the collaboration of painters and sculptors on tombs, see Müller, 


tiers, que . . . nous avons faiz es escussons armoyeries et 
autres choses servans a la tombe . . . ") (Document xvi). 
Their total remuneration was 150 pounds. Because other 
eviderce demonstrates that they were responsible for the 
enameled coats-of-arms, this payment indicates that all of 
the escu:cheons on the sides and the lid of the sepulcher 
were finished by this time. 

Also in August of 1498, Pieter de Backere received an- 
other nstallment payment of five hundred pounds for his 
work on the gilding of the monument, including the gold 
("Sur et sntantmoins des ouvraiges de mon mestier que jay 
faiz pcur la dorure de la tombe et sepulture de madicte feue 
dame, y comprins lor employe en icelle dorure”) (Docu- 
ment xv . While the language of this receipt might seem to 
indica:e that de Backere had completed his work on the 
projec:, a later document reveals that this was not the case. 
The document of 1519 published by Pinchart, here included 
as Document xxi, states that Pieter de Backere worked on 
the project "for six or seven years" ("den grooten arbeyt 
by her zesse oft seven jaeren lanck"). If he began work in 
1493 or 1494 (when the first payment to him is recorded), 
then we may conclude that the gilding was not completed 
until 1500 or 1501. 

The tctal sum of 2,400 pounds that de Backere received 
between 1494 and 1498 was supplemented in 1519 by a 
payment of four hundred pounds and a pension, which was 
awarded after the goldsmith petitioned the court and an 
investigation was undertaken (Documents xx and xx1). The 
terms of the investigation, ordered by Margaret of Austria, 
specify the parts of the monument that de Backere gilded: 
“faces, arms, hands, hair, feathers, garments, crowns, edges 
of sleeves and accoutrements of the figures, as well as the 
large epitaph, scrolls and other things" (“ . . . la dorure des 
visages, bras, mains, cheveux, plumetis, habillements, cou- 
ronnes, bordure de manches et accoutrements des person- 
nages, comme du grande epitaphe, roles et autres choses 
|... 7) (Document xx). This list, undoubtedly provided by 
de Backere himself, suggests that he was responsible for 
gilding not only the effigy, but also most of the other ele- 
ments in the composition. The only item that de Backere 
did no: daim was the enameling of the escutcheons, which 
would confirm that they were the work of Lieven van 
Lathem.? The order awarding the pension, dated 11 July 
1519, recapitulates de Backere's complaint that he had suf- 
fered the loss of his patrimony and his health and the death 
of an assistant as he worked to complete the gilding of 
Mary's tomb (Document xxi). 

In August 1502, Jan de Hervy was again paid for work 


92-93, 129; for the tomb of Louis XI designed by Fouquet, ibid., 138-139; 
Gossaert s involvement in the tomb of Isabella of Austria is discussed in 
H. Pauwels. H.R. Hoetink, and S. Herzog, Jan Gossaert genaamd Ma- 
buse, Bruges, 1965, 328-330. For his part, Duverger (as in n. 8) proposed 
that Jaccues van Lathem was the designer, but the documents seem to 
define his activity as limited to the escutcheons. 


4 L, Devliegher suggested that Pieter de Backere did the enameling as 
well as the gilding: "Herstellingen aan de graftomben van Maria van Bour- 
gondié ea Karel de Stoute," Handelingen van de Genootschap voor Ge- 
schieden's Société d'Emulation' te Brugge, cxvi, 1979, 133. 


on the project (Document xvii). This document specifies 
that he was puttir the finishing touches on the installation. 
Hervy designed z custode (or canopy) for the tomb, made 
of a wooden frame covered by canvas, which was painted 
black and decorzed with eight coats-of-arms. Hervy also 
designed a wrouzht-iron railing to enclose the monument 
("a cause des ouwraiges quil a faiz a la custode de la tombe 
et sepulture . . . 2t aussi pour avoir fait pluiseurs patrons 
en papier et de gros fil de laiton . . . [of] la forme et fachon 
de la traille de fe que lon avoit depuis faicte pour fermer 
ladite sepulture . . . "). According to the document, he car- 
ried paper and wire patterns for this railing to Ghent to 
show to Archduke Philip. This would have taken place be- 
fore Philip the Fair left the Lowlands for Spain on 4 No- 
vember 1561.* Hervy was also paid for having cleaned 
(“nettoie entierement”) the monument ,?' which indicates fi- 
nal respons bility for the installation. Surviving receipts re- 
cord total paym-nts to him of 132 pounds. 

That the desiga for the iron railing was approved by No- 
vember 1561 is -onfirmed by a document recording pay- 
ment to Gilles de Vloghe, metalworker of Bruges, who was 
assigned tosexectte it; he was given an installment payment 
for this wo-k in August of 1502, but was commissioned to 
do the wor« on 30 November 1501 ("pour louvraige et fa- 
chon de son megier dune grande treille de fer ou sont plu- 
iseurs et diverses bendes”) (Document xvi11). The descrip- 
tion of this railirg as having "pluiseurs et diverses bendes" 
is very suggestive of the Gothic complexity of Jan de 
Hervy's design. Nork en this aspect of the project was not 
completed until :ome time later. De Vloghe was given final 
payment for his work on this enclosure in April of 1510 
(Document xix). Both the iron railing and the custode were 
destroyed when the sepulcher of Charles the Bold was in- 
stalled next to Mary's later in the century.? At this point, 
Mary's tomb wes moved from the center of the retrochoir 
to accommodate her father's. 

This seg 1ence of documents clarifies the chronology of 
the execution o! the sepulcher of Mary of Burgundy and 
identifies the artists and artisans responsible for it. The 
project began in 1488, although the earliest surviving pay- 
ments date to 1491. The marble tumba was probably in 
place by lete 1493, by which time the casting of the dec- 
orative elements for the sides of the tomb had begun. The 
gilding of these elements probably commenced by 1494. 
Enameling of the escutcheons was underway by 1495 and 
was completed by 1498. We are uncertain about when the 
effigy was cast: an echo of the effigy in Borman’s retable 
of 1493 mey incicate the woodcarver's work on it around 
this time; -hanges to it were paid for in 1498, indicating 


50 Antoine de Lalairz, "Voyage de Philippe le Beau en Espagne en 1501," 
in M. Gachard, Cellection des voyages des souverains des Pays-Bas, 
Brussels, 187», 126. 


51 It has beer sugge-ted to me that the verb "nettoyer" may refer to the 
final chasing. of the bronze, but I have been unable to verify this usage. 
52 For Gillis &æ Vlogne (or Wolghe), see Thieme-Becker, xxxv1, 226. Little 
else is knowr of this craftsman, although I have found reference to him 
as one of the "kercrseesters ende fabrycmeesters” of the church of S. Sa- 
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that the casting was not finished until some time near this 
date. The entire ensemble was gilded and installed in Bruges 
by late 1501, when the canvas custode for the sepulcher 
was commissioned. The decorative iron railing to surround 
the monument may not have been completed until close 
to 1510. 

These documents also specify the division of labor in the 
project. As was typical for such monuments, the project 
required the services of a variety of artists and craftsmen: 
stonecutters to prepare the marble base, a bronze caster to 
cast the figures and a goldsmith to gild them, another gold- 
smith to enamel the escutcheons, and a sculptor to carve 
the model for the effigy. Two painters were also involved 
in the project: one, it would seem, to provide the patterns 
for the coats-of-arms for the escutcheons and the other to 
oversee the completion of the project. 

The documents provide new information about the ca- 
reers of the artists involved in the project. This is the ear- 
liest documented work by the stonecutter Hubert Nonnon, 
otherwise known for work in the sixteenth century. Jacques 
and Lieven van Lathem's association with the project was 
previously unpublished. This is certainly the grandest proj- 
ect in which Pieter de Backere was involved, as other doc- 
umentation links him to smaller objects, like jewelry and 
seals. The participation of the two leading sculptors of 
Brussels in the late fifteenth century, Renier van Thienen 
and Jan Borman, has been known since Duverger's first 
announcement of his discovery in 1932, but with the pub- 
lication of the entire group of documents we can begin to 
assess the nature of their collaboration on the project. Un- 
less new documents turn up, we may never be certain of 
the extent of Borman’s participation in the project, but the 
vivid realization of the effigy may be due to his translation 
into three dimensions of a drawing provided by the tomb's 
designer. Renier van Thienen probably followed pattern 
drawings, too, as he cast the many forms for the geneal- 
ogies on the sides of the tomb. If my interpretation of the 
documents concerning the role of Jan de Hervy is correct, 
and he may be seen as the designer of the monument, then 
we also have an illustration of this previously unknown 
painter's approach to form, if not actually a work by 


his hand. 


Genealogy and Gender in the Tomb of Mary of Burgundy 

The documents published here place the inception of the 
project for a sepulchral monument for Mary of Burgundy 
in the city of Bruges in 1488 and trace its execution for two 
decades thereafter. To interpret the meaning of this mon- 
ument, one must look to the historical context of the proj- 


viour in Bruges; Bruges, Bisschopelik Archiv, S. Salvator, Reg. S 33, fol. 
51v. A reference to his widow appears in the accounts of the Franc of 
Bruges for 1529; Brussels, Archives Générales du Royaume, Chambre des 
Comptes 42641, fol. 85v. Once again, I spell his name here as the majority 
of the documents do. 


53 A. Schouteet, Marcus Gerards, Bruges, 1985, 28-29. See Smolderen for 
further exploration of the changes wrought when Charles's tomb was 
installed. 
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ect and especially to issues current in the courtly circles in 
which the project was born. An exploration of the political 
situation behind the monument illuminates the visual 
choices made by the tomb's designer. The unusual form of 
Mary's tomb speaks to the issue of her status as heir to 
Charles the Bold; the timing of the commission of the tomb 
reflects the controversies concerning the regency of her hus- 
band in Flanders. 

Long before Mary of Burgundy's death, a successful de- 
sign for ducal monuments had been established, a design 
that combined the realistically wrought effigy of the de- 
ceased with statuettes of mourners around the sides. Claus 
Sluter's tomb for Philip the Bold in the Chartreuse de 
Champmol in Dijon draped most of the forty mourners on 
this monument in identity-concealing robes,‘ emphasizing 
the act of mourning rather than the identity of the mour- 
ners themselves. This format was imitated in the tomb of 
the second Valois duke of Burgundy, John the Fearless, also 
in Dijon. 

The design was adapted to underscore the identity of 
family members as mourners in the now-destroyed mon- 
ument for Louis of Male (which includes Louis's wite and 
daughter ) once in the church of St. Pierre at Lille (Fig. 11), 
commissioned by Philip the Good. This format, with an 
emphasis on identifiable family members, was repeated in 
the (now destroyed) tomb of Jeanne of Brabant in Brussels, 
also commissioned by Philip the Good. Mary of Burgundy 
chose the format herself for the monument she commis- 
sioned for her mother, Isabella of Bourbon, parts of which 
are now divided between Antwerp and Amsterdam. Yet the 
mourners are missing from Mary's own tomb, replaced by 
a more abstract and two-dimensional representation of her 
family. This is a surprising change in the form of the ducal 
tomb, the more so because its immediate precursor, Isa- 
bella's monument, is itself sometimes attributed to Renier 
van Thienen.* Given the prestige of the Burgundian tombs 
in Dijon, still considered an appropriate model for the tomb 
of Mary's daughter in the second decade of the sixteenth 
century, one might suppose that the designer of Mary's 
tomb would adhere to such a hallowed tradition. 

Admittedly, certain elements of the design of Mary's 
tomb respond to the Burgundian tradition. The monument 
is made of the same combination of stone base and bronze 
effigy as the monuments of Louis of Mâle and Isabella of 
Bourbon. The Evangelists at the corners of Mary's tomb 
are inspired by the similar figures at the corners of the tomb 
of Louis of Mále. The form of Mary's effigy is similar to 
her mother's. 


5 For the identity of the mourners on the tomb of Philip the Bold, see 
H.J.J. Scholtens, "De Chartreuse bij Dijon en haar Kunstenaars, 1379- 
1411," Oud Holland, 1xxx1, 1966, esp. 138-144. 


55 Müller, 92; Snyder, 297. 


5 The monument of Philip the Bold was considered an important prec- 
edent in 1511 for the designers of the tombs of Margaret of Austria and 
Philibert of Savoy in Brou (W. Cahn, Masterpieces. Chapters on the His- 
tory of an Idea, Princeton, 1979, 54-60). 


57 On the dynastic importance of the tombs of Louis of Male and Jeanne 
of Brabant, see J.C. Smith, “The Artistic Patronage of Philip the Good, 


Yet Mary's tomb marks an important break with the Bur- 
gundiar past by eliminating the most characteristic element 
of that tradition: the statuettes of mourners flanking the 
effigy. Instead of the tangible family presence provided by 
statuettes in the earlier tombs, Mary's family is present 
symbolically in the form of a family tree composed of the 
coats-of-arms of her ancestors. Each long side of the tumba 
is adorned by thirty-one escutcheons, which hang from the 
branches of a sturdy tree whose trunk bisects the rectan- 
gular field. The two-dimensional pattern formed by the 
gildec reliefs on the black walls of the tomb contrasts with 
the more plastic presence of family members in the earlier 
Burguncian monuments. 

In adcition to this visual difference, there is a conceptual 
difference between Mary’s tomb and the Burgundian mon- 
uments closest to it. The effigies of Louis of Mále and his 
family were surrounded by images of their Burgundian 
progeny thus linking this count of Flanders to his heirs 
from another lineage. Philip the Good used the monument 
to asseri his claims to the title of Count of Flanders, by 
literal y encircling the previous dynasty with members of 
the house of Valois. A similar function was assigned to the 
statues cf family members surrounding the effigy of Jeanne 
of Braoant, to whose estates and titles Philip the Good also 
acceded.” In each of these monuments, the focus of the 
familial magery was not on the ancestors of the deceased, 
but on the descendants who claimed their patrimony. These 
family statuettes were copied for the monument to Isabella 
of Bourbon, but their identities in this monument are less 
certain; f, as some evidence indicates, they were recast as 
Isabella's ancestors, one may see in Mary's commission 
of this monument a concern with lineage that foreshadows 
the program of her own tomb. 

Mary's monument represents a new solution to the prob- 
lem of the ducal tomb, a solution required by the political 
and dynastic circumstances faced by her family at her death. 
As the sole heir to the Burgundian patrimony, Mary con- 
fronted challenges, based on her gender, to her rights to 
this vest inheritance. Her marriage to Maximilian of Aus- 
tria mzant that the previous ruling line was displaced, as 
her chilcren were no longer members of the house of Va- 
lois, but belonged to the house of Hapsburg. Mary was the 
bridge between these two dynasties, and her tomb reflects 
the concern of her heirs to express her (and thus their own) 
links to the Valois dukes. Her tomb modifies the ducal pro- 
totype provided by the tomb of Louis of Male: where the 
familial magery of the earlier tomb looks forward to the 
successors of the deceased, the familial imagery on Mary's 


Duke o- Eurgundy,” Ph.D. diss., Columbia University, 1979, 65-74, 
86-89. 


58 For the identity of the family members on Isabella's tomb, see J. Leeu- 
wenberg, “De tien bronzen 'ploranen' in het Rijksmuseum te Amsterdam, 
hun her<omst en de voorbeelden waaraan zy zijn ontleend,” Gentsche 
Bijdragen tot de Kunstgeschiedenis, x111, 1951, 13-57. The device of sur- 
roundinz the effigy with family members occurs in a much earlier Bourbon 
tomb, that of Marie of Bourbon (d. 1274) in the church of St. Yved at 
Braine, illustrated in a drawing from the Gaignières Collection (Adhémar 
and Dordor [as in n. 41], 1974, 67, n. 340). I am grateful to Joan Holladay 
for pointing this out to me. 
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tomb look. backward five generations to define the an- 
cestry of the duchess. Her identity as direct kin to the Valois 
dukes of Bargundy was the key to her claim to this patri- 
mony. The most precise and legible means to express this 
relationshi» was the language of genealogy. 

Genealogy was a preoccupation of the late Middle Ages, 
affecting net only property and family (and, therefore, po- 
litical) relationships, but, as Howard Bloch has shown, 
serving as a mcdel for describing relationships in other 
spheres.° Surviving texts and manuscripts reveal that the 
Burgundiar dukes were fascinated by their fictive and fac- 
tual lineages.? An example contemporary to the creation 
of Mary's t»mb may be found in the introduction to Olivier 
dela Marche’s Memoirs, which traces the roots of the house 
of Austria and the "pais de bourgogne." Written between 
1486 and 1493, and addressed to Mary's son, Philip the 
Fair, de la Marche’s genealogv lists not only the historical 
and legend. ry rulers of Burgundy, but also the young arch- 
duke's immediate ancestors, including many of the indi- 
viduals represented on Mary's tomb.* Documents tell us 
that in 1500 Ph lip the Fair commissioned Jacques van 
Lathem to paint a "riche genealogie” tracing his paternal 
and maternal ancestors back four centuries; Philip gave this 
painting to ais father, but it has not survived.” This painted 
genealogy may have been put to use by the artists respon- 
sible for Maximi ian's commissions, such as the woodcut 
triumphal arch and his mauscleum, which reflect his own 
concern with lineage.® 


5 Bloch. pass. 


60 For the Bur-undiar court's passion for genealogy, see G. Doutrepont, 
La Littérature francaise a la cour des ducs de Bourgogne, Paris, 1909, 
453-454. 


61 De la Marche, 1, 87-232. 


62 Lille, Archives Départementales du Nord, B 2169 (1500), fol. 186v: “A 
Jaques van Lahem . . . pour une riche genealogie . . . plaine des armes 
des preddeces=urs de monseigneur paintes d'or et d'argent fort richement 
et autres couleurs y servans, tant du couste paternal que maternel depuis 
quatre cens ars en ce ou environ, laquelle il voulait envoyer en don au 
Roy son pere published by C. Deshaisnes, Inventaire sommaire de ar- 
chives départrzentale- du Nord, Lille, 1881, 1v, 296. 


63 I am gratef& to Larry Silver for let:ing me read his paper, "Genealogy 
as Ideology in :he Pasronage of Maximilian I"; his study of Maximilian's 
uses of geneal: gy ane my own conclusions neatly dovetail. 
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14 Israhel van Meckenem, engrav- 
ing of Tree of Jesse (courtesy of the 
Art Institute of Chicago) 


This fascination with lineage was widespread and deeply 
rooted in late medieval culture. One manifestation of its 
power are the numerous images of the Tree of Jesse from 
this period, which in essence proclaim Christ's own de- 
scendance from the house of David through his mother.™ 
Engraved versions of this theme, like the one by Israhel 
van Meckenem (Fig. 14), provide striking visual parallels 
to the composition on Mary of Burgundy's tomb.* It is 
tempting to see here an analogy between the representa- 
tions of the lineage of the Virgin Mary, which identify her 
as the key female presence in an otherwise male relation- 
ship, and the lineage of her Burgundian namesake, through 
whom the patrimony of Valois Burgundy passed to her 
Hapsburg son. Such analogies between the two Maries 
were, in fact, made at the Burgundian court. Jean Molinet, 
court poet and historiographer in the 1480's, compares 
Mary of Burgundy with the Virgin throughout a poem 
called, "Le Chappelet des Dames”: 


. . . And thus, as the perpetual Virgin, accompanied 
by Joseph, went to Bethlehem, which means House of 
Bread, where she gave birth to her dear son; Marie, our 
natural princess, found herself in Bruges, which begins 
with the same letter and which is the second Bethlehem, 
and among the diverse nations assembled there, gave 
birth to Philip, her well-loved and dear son.* 


The analogy between the Virgin's lineage and Mary's is'fur- 


64 Bloch, 87-91; A. Watson, The Early Iconography of the Tree of Jesse, 
Oxford, 1934; G. Schiller, Iconography of Christian Art, trans. J. Selig- 
man, New York, 1971, 11, 15-22. 


65 For Israhel van Meckenem, see F. Koreny, ed., The Illustrated Bartsch, 
ix, Early German Artists. Israhel van Meckenem, New York, 1981. The 
impression of his Ornament with Tree of Jesse reproduced here belongs 
to the Art Institute of Chicago, Clarence Buckingham Collection, 1938, 
123, 12.8 x 20.000, 


6 "Et ainsy comme la Vierge perpetuelle, accompaignie de Joseph, s'en 
alla a Bethleem, qui est interpretee Maison de pain, ou elle delivra son 
chier enfant, Marie, nostre naturelle princesse . . . s'est trouvee en Bruges, 
qui commence par meisme lettre et qui est le second Bethleem . . . et au 
milieu de diverses nations illec assemblees, a delivre de Philippes, son tres 
aime et chier enfant"; J. Molinet, Les Faictz et dictz de Jean Molinet, ed. 
N. Dupire, Paris, 1936, 1, 123; 111, 936-943. See also N. Dupire, Jean Mol- 
inet, la vie, les oeuvres, Paris, 1932, 105-106. 
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ther reflected in the liturgical vestments commissioned for 
the services in Mary's memory. The chasuble commis- 
sioned for these services in 1497 is embroidered with an 
image of the Tree of Jesse.” The message implicit in the 
Tree of Jesse, as in the tomb of Mary of Burgundy, is the 
role of the mother in linking her child with her ancestors. 

The visual shorthand for describing an individual's 
lineage was heraldry. Coats-of-arms and other heraldic de- 
vices were meant to link the individual to a specific family, 
title, or patrimony.* Heraldic elements were important 
identifying signs in the late Middle Ages and often adorned 
sepulchral monuments, sometimes even replacing tae ef- 
figy, as Panofsky noted.* Certain Hapsburg commissions 
of the late fifteenth century reveal a special taste for her- 
aldry by members of this family. Kurt Bauch suggested that 
this Hapsburg taste had an impact on the design of Mary's 
tomb.” Since the documents demonstrate Maximilian's in- 
volvement in the project, such an influence is to be 
expected. 

What is unusual about Mary of Burgundy's tomb is not 
the presence of coats-of-arms, but that these heraldic signs 
are used to trace her family tree back five generations from 
her parents. Rather than simply identifying the archduchess 
or the lands she ruled — this latter function is performed 
by the escutcheons on the lid — the genealogies on her 
tomb define her ancestry to an unprecedented degree. While 
coats-of-arms were included among the sculptured or 
painted decoration of many noble tombs, to my knowledge 
no previous dynastic monument displayed the genealogy 
of the departed at such length or in such permanent ma- 
terials. The motive for this unusual visual choice is to be 
sought in the circumstances of Mary's own succession. 

The genealogies on Mary's tomb describe both the pa- 
ternal and the maternal lines of Mary's descent, using coats- 
of-arms to stand for the family members. To assure legi- 
bility, each escutcheon is accompanied by an inscription 
with the name of each ancestor, his or her relation to Mary, 
and the coronet appropriate to the title. In addition to pro- 
viding the forms that symbolize Mary's ancestors, the con- 
ventions of heraldry also inform the disposition of the ge- 
nealogies. Mary's paternal ancestry is represented on the 
side of the tomb to the right of the effigy and her maternal 
ancestry to the effigy's left (Figs. 3 and 12). Within each 
genealogy, the male line appears to the right of the central 
tree trunk and the female line appears on its left. This habit 
of privileging the masculine component by placing it to the 
right corresponds to the disposition of male and female ele- 
ments in coats-of-arms and the usual placement of donor 
portraits in contemporaneous works of art. 

On the tomb's paternal side, the escutcheon of Charles 


67 See the documentation for and identification of this chasuble among 
the remnants preserved at Notre Dame in Versyp (as in n. 16). 


68 Bloch, 76-78. 


6° Panofsky (as in n. 41), 63; D. Ariés, Images of Man and Death, trans. 
J. Lloyd, Cambridge, MA, 1985, 45. 


70 Bauch (as in n. 41), 279-280. 
71 Smolderen, 48-49. 


the Bcld rests at the crest of the tree trunk in the center. 
To its right (the viewer's left) are the arms of Philip the 
Good Fig. 7). Coats-of-arms just below this represent Phil- 
ip's parents, John the Fearless and Margaret of Bavaria. In 
the next level, correspondingly smaller in scale, Philip the 
Good's four grandparents are represented, including Philip 
the Bold and Margaret of Mále; at the bottom level are the 
eight great-grandparents of Philip the Good, including at 
the bottom corner, John the Good, King of France. To the 
left of Charles the Bold's escutcheon (the viewer's right), a 
genealogy of similar depth records the ancestry of Isabella 
of Portugal, Charles's mother (Fig. 8). Through Isabella, 
Charles and Mary were related to the royal houses of Por- 
tugal, Spain, and England. This multinational ancestry pre- 
sented problems for the genealogist, who was unable to 
identity Isabella of Portugal's great-grandparents through 
her peternal grandmother, Isabella of Castille. Although 
escutcheons are included, they are unidentified by the ti- 
tuli. (When the monument to Charles the Bold was com- 
missioned, an expert in genealogy was hired to trace the 
family trees back another generation and he correctly filled 
this gap on Charles's tomb.) 

On the opposite side of the tomb, the genealogv records 
Mary's lineage through her mother, Isabella of Bourbon. 
Through her maternal grandfather, Charles of Bourbon, 
Mary was related to the Bourbon dukes and through her 
great-grandmother, Marie of Berry, to John of Berry; 
through him, to John the Good of France (Fig. 9). Mary's 
maternal grandmother was Agnes of Burgundy, the sister 
of Philip the Good; below her shield is a repetition of the 
same lineage as for Philip the Good on the other side of 
the tomb, ending once again with John the Good (Fig. 10). 
The family trees on both sides of the tomb, the paternal 
and tae maternal lines, assert Mary's relationship to the 
house of Burgundy. 

The genealogies on Mary's tomb describe a bilateral or 
cognatic system of kinship that traces bonds of kinship and 
inheritance through female as well as male relatives. As 
practiced by the ruling houses of Europe, however, the pro- 
cess cf dynastic inheritance (to use Herlihy's term) was a 
patril neal system based on agnatic kinship; this system es- 
tablisaed male primogeniture, preferred the claims of males 
over females, and diminished the genealogical importance 
of women. France's Salic law, which prevented women from 
inheriting Crown properties, was an extreme expression of 
the aznatic system. Yet female-derived inheritance based 
on the cognatic system was common throughout Europe.” 
The succession of Mary of Burgundy to the patrimony of 
Charles the Bold represented a moment of conflict between 
these two co-existing systems. In the face of challenges from 


72 On the kinship structures at work here, see D. Herlihy, Medieval 
House 10lds, Cambridge, MA, 1985, 82-83, 92-98; and J. Goody, The De- 
velopraent of the Family and Marriage in Europe, Cambridge, 1983, 222- 
239. For the kinship structures in Flanders, see D. Nicholas, The Domestic 
Life of a Medieval City: Women, Children, and the Family in Fourteenth- 
Century Ghent, Lincoln, NE, 1985, 175-186. 


partisans or the agnetic system to Mary's right to inherit 
because she was not a son, the genealogies on her tomb 
describe a cognatic svstem that promoted her right to in- 
herit even though she was a daughter. 

Marv's status as "the zreatest heiress of her time"? made 
her an anomaly under the patrilineal system, and on this 
basis her cleims to several territories held by her father and 
grandfather were attacked by Louis XI of France. Louis 
claimed thet under F-erch law the absence of a male heir 
at Cha-les he Bold's death meant that the duchy of Bur- 
gundy reverted to the French Crown. Hence Louis declared 
that he had the right te reclaim Burgundy on the death of 
Charles the Beld. He also used this pretext to send troops 
into Heinaut, Namur P cardy, and Artois. Contemporary 
chroniclers of the Burguadian court, like Jean Molinet and 
Olivier de le Marche, cersured Louis's actions. Even Louis's 
own chronicler, Philippe de Commynes, obliquely criti- 
cized the French king” 

Louis's claims regarding the Burgundian succession were 
not only comtroversial, »ut questionable as to legal basis. 
The first Valois te hold Burgundy was John the Good of 
France, whe made a zif- of it to his son, Philip the Bold, 
in 1363. Louis XI cla med this gift was an appanage of a 
Crown property, assizned to a member of the royal house 
for his maintenance bat not alienated from the Crown, and 
that it reverted to the lang of France in the absence of a 
male heir. Mary's defenders argued that John the Good 
had inherited Burguncy act because he was King of France, 
but because he was the closest heir to the preceding duke, 
his maternal cousin [hi ip of Rouvres. Hence, Burgundy 
was a simple fief and rot an appanage to the Crown. There- 
fore, male succession was not required. Nor was male 
succession scecified ir tke act recording John's gift of Bur- 
gundy to Pkilip the Bolc.” The arguments used to defend 
Mary's rights reveal why the genealogies on the tomb trace 
Mary's lineage back to he generation of John the Good: 
they define the succession from the first member of the Va- 
lois dyrasty to hold Burgundy directly to Mary. 

The French usage under which Louis made his claims 
contrasts with that in Burgundy itself, as well as in most 
of the northern provinces ruled by the Burgundian dukes. 
There, succession of preperty went to the nearest living 
relative, regardless of gender, and always, of course, with 
a preference tor the male. John the Good himself inherited 
Burgundy through his mother's relationship to Philip of 
Rouvres. O ivier de la Marche described this inheritance 


73 Commynes, 378. 
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as the "issu d'une fille de Bourgogne." What is more, the 
root of the expanded Burgundian state had been the mar- 
riage of Philip the Bold to the heiress of Flanders, Margaret 
of Mále.? Thus, when Louis XI demanded that the city of 
Arras surrender to him as its legal suzerain, the city re- 
sponded that "the county of Artois belonged to my lady 
of Burgundy, the daughter of Duke Charles, and descended 
to her in direct succession from Countess Margaret of Flan- 
ders. . . ".? Despite their initial hostility to Mary of Bur- 
gundy after the battle of Nancy, the cities of Flanders and 
the other Northern provinces came around to her position, 
especially after witnessing the cruelty of Louis's troops in 
Artois and Hainaut. As Commynes reported, the people 
of Ghent and other Flemish cities respected Mary "because 
the territory had been hers by inheritance. * Nonetheless, 
Louis met small resistance as his forces marched into Bur- 
gundy in the chaos following the death of Charles the Bold. 

Despite juridical inquiries staged by both sides, which 
sought to legitimize Louis's or Mary's position, Louis held 
onto Burgundy by force of arms.? The only way to dis- 
lodge the French from Burgundy was by war, a project that 
during their marriage neither Mary nor Maximilian could 
seriously undertake. Some of the territories seized by Louis 
were returned to Philip the Fair by the treaty of Senlis in 
1493. The duchy of Burgundy, however, remained in French 
hands. The loss of Burgundy proper was deeply felt by 
Mary, Maximilian, their children, and the court. Maxi- 
milian, Philip the Fair, and Charles V all made strenuous 
efforts to regain the duchy. Mary's heirs continued to use 
the title "Duke of Burgundy" and exercised sovereignty over 
the Order of the Golden Fleece, which was the prerogative 
of the duke of Burgundy.” 

The sting of the loss of Burgundv lingered at Maximi- 
lian's Flemish court throughout the 1480's and was espe- 
cially vivid at the moment that Mary of Burgundy's tomb 
was commissioned. Literary compositions by Jean Molinet 
and other court poets reflect this concern, often in language 
comparable to the imagery on Mary's tomb. In a poem 
composed some time after April 1486, "L'Arbre de Bour- 
gogne sus la mort du Duc Charles," Molinet compares Bur- 
gundy to a large tree, which had been thrown down and 
broken (by Charles's death). All that remained of this "hault 
arbre" of "roial parentage" was "ung seul josne estoq fe- 
menin,” a "precious shoot” that was grafted onto the “im- 
perial trunk." The poem uses arboreal metaphors again and 
again to describe how the Burgundian tree blossomed into 


77 De la Marche, 11, 474. 
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the sacred tree of the house of Austria.* The metaphor of 
the tree is a commonplace in genealogical usage and hardly 
Molinet's invention. However, the poet's use of this met- 
aphor to define the Burgundian succession informs the con- 
ception of Mary's tomb. Molinet's image of a blossoming 
branch is vividly realized in the compositions of both short 
ends of Mary's tomb (Figs. 4 and 5). The relationship here 
is not strong enough to link Molinet directly to the mon- 
ument. Rather, I would stress the origin of the project in 
the same courtly context as Molinet's poem. 

Another poem by Molinet, dated after May 1493 and 
titled "La Robe de l'Archiduc" (i.e., Philip the Fair), de- 
scribes how Mary left her son a rich robe of feudal terri- 
tories that had been torn apart: 


Bourgoigne, nostre mere, 

Le tint en son entier 

Mais France, sa commere, 

En print plus d'ung quartier . . . 


This poem describes the importance of Burgundy as the 
core of the extended Burgundian state and points to the 
role of France in dismembering the whole. It concludes with 
the wish that Philip may soon wear the reassembled robe.* 

The same concern with the loss of Burgundy is expressed 
in the "Chroniques des Roys, Ducz et Contes de Bour- 
gogne,” composed by Philippe Bartin some time before 
1486. The text is preserved in several manuscripts, the most 
lavish of which is British Museum, Ms Yates Thompson 32.5 
The author exhorts Maximilian to attempt to recover Bur- 
gundy by lauding the lineage of his Burgundian forbears. 
In addition to the mythic ancestors of the past, he describes 
in detail the succession of the Valois dukes of Burgundy. 
Significantly, while the descendance of the male dukes is 
described in strictly agnatic terms, Mary's descert is de- 
fined through both male and female parents. The text reads, 
"dudit jehan [sans peur] descendy feu de tres noble memoir 
et tres christien prince le bon duc philippe . . ." (fol. 13) 
and "dudit philippe descendy tres excellent et tres redoubte 
prince Charles . . ." (fol. 14). For Mary, the text begins, 
"dudit charles duc de bourgongne et de ysabeau fille du 
duc de bourbon [emphasis mine] descendy marie . . . (fol. 
15) (Fig. 15). A similar phrase appears on the scroll beneath 
Mary's escutcheon on her tomb. Just as Mary's tomb em- 
phasizes the maternal as well as paternal elements of her 
lineage, the author of this text felt compelled to distinguish 
Mary's maternal kin at the same moment that he describes 
her paternal origins. It would seem that maternal kinship 
was more significant for a daughter than for a son. Fur- 
thermore, Isabella's own relationship to the house of Valois 
through her mother, Agnes of Burgundy) reinforced 

ary's claim as the heir to the Valois dukes. 
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15 Mary of Burgundy's family, from "Chroniques des Roys, 
Ducz, et Contes de Bourgogne," British Library, ms Yates 
Thompson 32, fol. 15 (photo: British Library) 


These texts demonstrate that the issue of the Burgundian 
succession and its expression in genealogical terms were 
current topics at the Burgundian court when Mary's tomb 
was begun. As the documents published here show, this 
project commenced in 1488. Maximilian was then trying to 
raise funds for a war to take Burgundy from the usurping 
French, a project that was distinctly unpopular with his 
Flerrish subjects. The city of Bruges rebelled and actually 
held him captive from February to May of that year.* In 
addition to their concern about the burden of taxation that 
Maximilian's French wars placed on them, the Flemish 
towns had never accepted Maximilian's pretensions to rule 
as regent for his son, then ten years old. The wedding con- 
tract between Mary and Maximilian, which the Flemish 
towns had ratified, specifically prohibited such a role for 
Maximilian. However, Maximilian based his claim on a 


of H.Y. Thompson, London, 1918, vri, 13-15, pls. L-Lx. 
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clause in Mary s will naming him "guardian" of her children 
and “governor” of her domains.” Thus, Maximilian had 
good reason to build a lavish monument for Mary of Bur- 
gundy at this time and place. By building the sepulchral 
monument requested by his wife in the very city that had 
held him prisoner, Maximilian could publicly demonstrate 
his commitment to fulfilling Mary's will, which was the 
basis for h:s own claim to govern during his son's minority. 
Only Phili»'s investiture as count of Flanders in 1494 settled 
this particalar issue. 

If the emphasis on Mary of Burgundy's lineage on her 
tomb grew out of her husband's preoccupation with re- 
covering the duchy of Burgundy, the timing of the com- 
mission resulted from his concern with his own legitimacy 
in the unraly morthern provinces. The two issues came to- 
gether in 1488. Shortly after ne had freed his son from the 
Flemish revels, Frederick III charged the Flemish towns with 
aiding anc abetting the French usurpation of Burgundy. In 
his chronicle, Molinet records a list of complaints against 
the Flemisa lodged by the emperor. The loss of Burgundy 
headed the list. The event at which these complaints were 
read occurred in early September 1488.* This is just the 
moment tnat the first moneys were allocated for Mary's 
tomb. 

Inspirec by the dynastic tombs commissioned by Philip 
the Good but also informed by the more abstract con- 
ventions cf heraldry, Mary's tomb proclaims the legitimacy 
of her accessicn to the titles and lands of Burgundy through 
the brilliant display of her family tree on its lateral faces.* 
The inclusion o! female as well as male lines of succession 
in the broaze genealogies on the tomb defines a kinship and 
inher:tance pattern that endorses the inheritance of daugh- 
ters, in contrast to the agnatic system espoused by the en- 
emy king of France and used by him as a pretext to seize 
Burgundian termitories. Thus the program of the tomb as- 
serts the validity of Mary's own claim as a daughter to 
succeed te the patrimeny of the Burgundian state. 

Mary's tomb originally stood alone in the center of the 
retrochoir of Nctre Dame, surmounted by the black-draped 
custode and enclosed by the iron railing described in the 
documents. Her vault was cpened to receive the heart of 
her son, Philip the Fair, after his death in 1506, and (tem- 
porarily) -he heart of her daughter, Margaret of Austria, 
at her death in 1531.* 

Mary's tomb was disturbed again in 1550, when her 
grandson Chames V, ordered the removal of the remains 
of Charles the Bold from their original resting place in 
Nancy ard trarsferred them to Bruges. Charles's desire to 
honor his great grandíather and namesake grew out of his 
own desire to »eclaim Burgundy, a claim he had pressed 
througho at his reign.” The epitaph on the tomb of Charles 


# See W. Bbckmars, "Autecratie ou polyarchie? La Lutte pour le pouvoir 
politique er Flandre, d'apres des documents inédits, 1482-1492," Bulletin 
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the Bold makes clear the motivation behind the project: 
"Le corps [of Charles the Bold] deposite au dict Nancy fut 
depuis par Charles empereur des Romains V de ce nom son 
petit nepveu heritier de son nom victoires et seignories 
transporte a bruges ou [Philip II] La faict mettre en ce tom- 
beau du coste de sa fille et unique heritiere Marie." Interring 
Charles the Bold next to Mary of Burgundy physically dra- 
matized the continuity of descendance from father to 
daughter; building Charles’s tomb to imitate Mary's vis- 
ually dramatized the links between father and daughter and, 
through Mary, the links between Charles the Bold and his 
Hapsburg descendants. The location and commission of 
Charles the Bold's monument illuminates the political con- 
text in which Mary's monument must be understood. 

Mary of Burgundy was the bridge between the Valois 
and Hapsburg dynasties. The genealogies on her sepulchral 
monument define her familial ties to the Valois line, assert 
her right to succeed to the territories amassed by her Bur- 
gundian forebears, and legitimize her right to transmit them 
to her Hapsburg offspring. The tomb of Mary of Burgundy 
thus served as the visual focus of the dynastic links between 
the Valois dukes of Burgundy and their Hapsburg 
successors. 
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Appendix 


Documents for the Tomb of Mary of Burgundy 


Document | 

6 September 1488 — Thibault Barradot is given a thousand pounds 
to pay for work on Mary of Burgundy 's sepulcher. Lille, Archives 
Départementales du Nord (hereafter ADN), B 2136, register. 
"Compte 9e de Loys Quarre de la Recepte Generale de toutes les 
Finances et de l'office de Maistre de la Chambre aux deniers," 
January-December 1488, fol. 57. 


Audit maistre thibault barradot parcidevant maistre de la 
chambre aux deniers de feue madame la duchesse, la somme de 
mil livres dudit pris de quarante gros monnaie de Flandres la livre, 
que par lexpres commandement et ordonnance du Roy, Ledit 
Receveur General lui a baillee et delivree comptant, Pour convertir 
et emploier ou paiement des ouvraiges de la sepulture de madite 
feue dame, Pour ce icy par sa lettre de Recepte absolute faicté le 
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vi* jour de Septembre L'an mil cccc iiiiXX et huit. Cy Rendue ladite 
somme de M L. 


Document II 

1490 — Assignment to Thibault Barradot of funds for this project. 
Lille, ADN, B 2140, register. "Compte lle de Loys Quarre . . .," 
January-December 1490, fol. 153. 


Audit Receveur general la somme de mil livres dudit pris A 
cause dune descharge par lui levee le iii€ jour de Septembre lan 
iiiiXX et huit sur Jehan dolmen devant nomme sur ce quil pouroit 
devoir au Roy a cause de sadite recepte. Et des deniers venant du 
premier ayde qui sera accorde au Roy par les estats de soncit pays 
de Brabant, et du premier terme. En deniers pays a maistre thibault 
barradot tresorier commis sur le fait desdits finances et parcidevant 
maistre de la chambre aux deniers de feue madame la duchesse 
d'austrice de bourgogne etc que dieu absoille, Pour convertir et 
employer ou payement des ouvraiges de la sepulture de madite 
feue dame. Laquelle descharge va sorty aucun effect. Comme 
appert par icelle. Cy Rendue veriffie comme dessus. Pour ce icy, 
Ladite somme de M L. 


Document III 

29 March 1489 (1490 n.s.) — Assignment to Thibault Barradot 
of 1,200 pounds toward the work on the sepulcher. Lille, ADN, 
B 2140, register. "Compte lle de Loys Quarre . . . ,” January- 
December 1490, fol. 124. 


A maistre thibault barradot parcidevant maistre de la chambre 
aux deniers de feue Madame la duchesse daustrice, etc. . . . A Lui 
la somme de douze cens livres dudit pris Que par le 
commandement et ordonnance de mesdits Seigneurs Ledit 
Receveur General lui a baillee et delivre par assignacion sur la 
amposicion de ceulx de la ville de brouxelles, Pour convertir et 
employer ou payement des ouvraiges de la sepulture de madite 
feue dame. Pour ce icy par sa lettre de Recepte absolute faite 
comme dessus [i.e., le xxix jour de mars lan mil iiii€ iiiiXX neuf 
avant pasques]. Cy Rendue Ladite somme de xii© L. 


Document Iv 

10 August 1491 — Receipt for payment to Renier van Thienen as 
an installment for his work as brass founder on the sepulcher. 
Brussels, Archives Générales du Royaume (hereafter AGR), 
Acquits de Lille 356. Parchment original. 


Je Regnier van thienne fondeur de letton demourant a brucelles, 
Confesse avoir receu de maistre thibault barradot Conseillier et 
tresorier des finances du Roy des Romaines nostre Seigneur et de 
monseigneur larchiduc son filz, et Jadiz maistre de la chambre aux 
deniers, et Receveur tenant le compte de la despense extraordinaire 
de feue madame la duchesse daustriche de bourgogne etc que dieu 
absoille, La somme de douze cens livres du pris de quarante gros 
monnoye de flandres la livre, que par lordonnance de messeizneurs 
les executeurs du testament de madicte feue dame, Il ma paye et 
delivre comptant. Sur et entantmoings de ce que me peut et pourra 
estre deu A cause des ouvraiges de la sepulture dicelle feue dame. 
Et ce oultre et pardessus la somme de dix sept cens livres dudit 
pris que ledit maistre thibault barradot ma parcidevant par 
lordonnance que dessus, et en vertu de deux mes quictances, paye 
baillie et delivre a la cause dicte. De laquelle somme de xii€ L des 
pris monnoye et pour la cause que dit est Je suis content, et en 
quicte le Roy mondit seigneur larchiduc, mesdits seigneurs les 
executeurs ledit maistre thibault barradot et tous autres. Tesmoing 
mon seing manuel et celuy de maistre Pierre Ninnan secretaire du 


Roy et de mondit seigneur larchiduc cy mis a ma Requeste le x€ 
Jour caeust lan mil iiii€ iiiiXX et Unze. 
[signed] Je Rinnere van thienen Pierre Ninnan 


Document v 

1 July 1493 — Receipt for payment to Renier van Thienen of 
eighty-four pounds with which he is to pay the masons and 
stonecutters working on the sepulcher. Brussels, AGR, Acquits 
de Lille 356. Parchment original. 


Je Renier van thienen fondeur de letton demourant a brucelles, 
Confesse avoir Receu de maistre thibault barradot conseillier et 
tresorier des finances du Roy et de monseigneur larchiduc, et 
commis a la distribucion des deniers ordonnez pour le fait des 
testament et debtes de feue madame la duchesse daustriche de 
bourgogne etc que dieu absoille, La somme de quatre vins quatre 
livres du pris de quarante gros monnoye de flandres la livre, Que 
par lordonnance de messeigneurs les executeurs dudit testament 
Il ma oaillee et delivree comptant, pour en faire payement aux 
ouvriers massons et tailleurs de pierres sur et entantmoins de leur 
ouvraiges de la pierre de marbre quilz font pour metter sur la 
sepulture de madicte feue dame. De laquelle somme de iiiiXX iiij 
L des pris monnoye et pour la cause que dessus Je suis content et 
bien paye, et en prometz acquitier entiers lesdits ouvriers et tous 
autres mesdits seigneurs les executeurs ledit maistre thibault 
barradot et tous autres. Tesmoing le seing manuel de maistre 
philipre haneton secretaire du Roy et de mondit seigneur larchiduc 
cy mis a ma Requeste le premier Jour de Juillet Lan mil iiiiC iiiiXX 
et Treze. 

[signec] Haneton 


Document vi 

30 September 1493 — Receipt for payment to Bertrand de Bailleul 
for maxing a cloth cover for the sepulcher. Brussels, AGR, Acquits 
de Lille 356. Parchment original. 


Je bertran de bailleul couturier demourant a bruges Confesse 
avoir Receu de maistre thibault barradot Conseillier et tresorier 
des finances du Roy et de monseigneur larchiduc, et parcidevant 
maistre de la chambre aux deniers de feue madame la duchesse 
daustrice de bourgogne etc que dieu absoille. La somme de trente 
livres cu pris de quarante groz monnoye de flandres la livre, que 
deue mestoit pour par le commandement et ordonnance des 
executeurs du testament de madicte feue dame avoir fait une 
couver-ure de drap noir a une croix de taffetas Rouge pour servir 
a la tombe et sepulture dicelle feue dame en leglise de nostre dame 
audit lieu de bruges. Assavoir pour vingt et deux aulnes dudit 
drap a vingt solz laulne, xxii L. Item pour cincq aulnes dudit 
taffetas a vingt six solz laulne vi L x Sz. Et pour la facon xxx Sz. 
Lesquelles parties Reviennent ensemble a la dicte somme de xxx 
L dudit pris. De laquelle somme Je me tiens pour content et bien 
paye et en quicte ledit maistre thibault et tous autres. Tesmoing 
le seing manuel de maistre laurens dubhont secretaire du Roy et 
de mordit seigneur larchiduc cy mis a ma Requeste Le derrenier 
Jour de Septembre Lan iiiiXX treze. 

[signed] Dubhont 


Document Vil 

22 Mav 1494 — Receipt for payment to Pieter de Backere for 
gilding the sepulcher. Brussels, AGR, Acquits de Lille 356. 
Parchment original. 


Je pietre de backer orfevre demourant a brucelles, Confesse 
avoir keceu de maistre thibault barradot conseillier et tresorier 


des finances du Roy et de monseigneur larchiduc, et parcidevant 
maistre de la chambre aux deniers de feue madame la duchesse 
daustrice de bourgogne etc que dieu absoille, et commis a la 
distribucion des deniers ordonnez pour le fait des testament et 
debtes Ge madicte feue dame, La somme de neuf cens livres du 
pris de xl gros monroye de flandres la livre, Que par lordennance 
de messeigneurs les executeurs dudit testament Il ma payee sur et 
entantmoins des ouvraiges que Je faiz presentement pour la dorure 
de la sepulture de madicte feue dame, De laquelle somme de ix 
L des pris monnoye et pour la cause que dessus je suis content et 
bien paye et en quicte mesdits seigneurs les executeurs ledit maistre 
thibault barradot et tous autres. Tesmoing le seing manuel de 
maistre philippe haneton secretaire Du Roy et de mondit seigneur 
iiiiXX et quatorze. 

[signed] Haneton 


Document vin 

9 August 1494 — Receipt for payment to Martin de Beuge for 
providing the stone for the sepulcher. Brussels, AGR, Acquits de 
Lille 356. Parchment original. 


Je martin de beuge marchant de pierres demourant a namur 
Confesse avoir Receu de maistre thibault barradot conseillier et 
tresorier des finanees du Roy et de monseigneur larchiduc, et 
commis a la distribucion des deniers ordonnez pour le fait des 
testament et debtes de feue madame la duchesse daustriche de 
bourgogne etc que dieu absoille, La somme de trente livres du pris 
de xl gros monnoye de flandres la livre, Que par lordonnance des 
messeigneurs les executeurs dudit testament, Il ma payee pour 
semblable somme que deue mestoit pour vendicion par moy a luy 
faicte de la pierre de marbre et soubassemens y appartenant, Dont 
est faicte la tombe et sepulture de madicte feue Dame. De laquelle 
somme de xxx L des pris monnoye et pour la cause que dessus Je 
suis content et bien paye, et en quicte mesdits seigneurs les 
executeurs ledit maistre thibault barradot et tous autres. Tesmoing 
le seing manuel de maistre Philippe Haneton secretaire du Roy et 
de mondit seigneur larchiduc cy mis a ma Requeste le ix€ Jour 
daoust Lan mil iiii€ iiii*X et quatorze. 

[signed] Haneton 


Document Ix 

8 October 1494 — Receipt for payment to Hubert Nonon for 
carving, polishing, and delivering the stone base of the sepulcher 
to Bruges. Brussels, AGR, Acquits de Lille 356. Parchment 
original. 


Je hubert nonon tailleur de pierres demourant a dynant, 
Confesse avoir Receu de maistre thibault barradot conseillier et 
tresorier des finanees du Roy et de monseigneur larchiduc, et 
commis a la distribucion des deniers ordonnez pour le fait des 
testament et debtes de feue madame la duchesse daustriche de 
bourgogne etc que dieu absoille, La somme de six vins six livres 
du pris de quarante gros monnoye de flandres la livre, Que par 
lordonnance de messeigneurs les executeurs dudit testament Il ma 
baillee et delivree comptant, Tant pour les ouvraiges de mon 
mestier par moy faiz a la pierre de marbre de la tombe et sepulture 
de madicte feue dame. Assavoir de lavoir taillie et polye ensemble 
les soubassements y appartenant, Comme pour lamenage de 
ladicte pierre ducit lieu de dynant en la ville de bruges, et Icelle 
avoir mise et assize ou cueur de leglise nostre dame Illec, Et ce 
oultre et pardessus la somme de iiiiXX iiii L dudit pris par moy 
Receu pour le mesme ouvraige Par les mains de Renier van 
thiennen fondeur de letton demourant a brucelles. De laquelle 
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somme de viXX vi L des pris monnoye et pour la cause que dessus 
Je suis content et bien paye, et en quicte mesdits seigneurs les 
executeurs ledit maistre thibault barradot et tous autres. Tesmoing 
le seing manuel de maistre Philippe Haneton secretaire du Roy et 
de mondit seigneur larchiduc cy mis a ma Requeste le viii€ Jour 
doctobre Lan mil iiii€ iiiiX* et quatorze. 

[signed] Haneton. 


Document x 

23 June 1495 — Receipt for payment to Jacques and Lieven van 
Lathem for work on the heraldic elements on the sepulcher. Brus- 
sels, AGR, Acquits de Lille 356. Parchment original. 


Nous Jaques van lathem paintre et lieven van lathem orfevre, 
Confessons avoir Receu de maistre thibault barradot conseillier 
et tresorier des finances du Roy et de monseigneur larchiduc, et 
commis a la distribucion des deniers ordonnez pour le fait des 
testament et debtes de feue madame la duchesse daustriche de 
bourgogne etc que dieu absoille, La somme de trente livres du pris 
de quarante gros monnoye de flandres la livre, Que par lordon- 
nance de messeigneurs les executeurs dudit testament I] nous a 
payee, Sur et entantmoins des ouvraiges de nostre mestier que 
faisons es escussons darmoyeries et autres choses servans a la se- 
pulture de madicte feue dame, De laquelle somme de xxx L des 
pris monnoye et pour la cause que dessus nous sommes contens 
et bien payez, et en quictons mesdits seigneurs les executeurs ledit 
maistre thibault barradot et tous autres. Tesmoing le seing manuel 
de maistre philippe haneton cy mis a nostre Requeste le xxiii€ Jour 
de Juing lan mil iiii€ iiiiXX et quinze. 

[signed] Haneton 


Document XI 

16 October 1495 — Receipt for payment to Pieter de Backere for 
the gilding of the sepulcher. Brussels, AGR, Acquits de Lille 356. 
Parchment original. 


Je pietre de backere orfevre demourant a brucelles, Confesse 
avoir Receu de maistre thibault barradot conseillier et tresorier 
des finances de monseigneur larchiduc, et commis a la distribu- 
cion des deniers ordonnez pour le fait des testament et payement 
des debtes de feue madame la duchesse daustriche de bourgogne 
etc que dieu absoille, La somme de mil livres du pris de quarante 
gros monnoye de flandres la livre, Dont de semblable somme Il 
ma par lordonnance de messeigneurs les executeurs dudit testa- 
ment baillie lettres obligatoires des bourgmaistres eschevins tre- 
soriers et conseil de la ville de brucelles, A cause des ouvraiges 
de mon mestier par moy faiz a la dorure de la sepulture de madicte 
feue dame, Et ce oultre et pardessus la somme de neuf cens livres 
dudit pris par moy Receue dudit maistre thibault par deux mes 
quictances pour les mesmes ouvraiges, dont Je suis content, De 
laquelle somme de M L des pris monnoye et pour la cause que 
dessus Je suis content et bien paye et en quicte mesdits seigneurs 
les executeurs ledit maistre thibault barradot et tous autres. Tes- 
moing le seing manuel de maistre Jehan Lettin secretaire de mondit 
seigneur larchiduc cy mis a ma Requeste le xvi€ Jour doctobre Lan 
mil iiii€ iiiiXX et quinze. 

[signed] Lettin 


Document XII 

12 February 1496 (1497 n.s.) — Receipt for installment payment 
to Lieven van Lathem for his work on the heraldic elements of 
the sepulcher. Brussels, AGR, Acquits de Lille 356. Parchment 
original. 
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Je lieven van lathem orfevre confesse avoir Receu de maistre 
thibault barradot conseillier tresorier des finances de monseigneur 
larchiduc, et commis a la distribucion des deniers ordonnez pour 
le fournissement du testament et payement des debtes de feue 
madame la duchesse daustriche de bourgogne etc que dieu ab- 
soille, La somme de vint livres du pris de quarante gros monnoye 
de flandres la livre, Que par lordonnance des messeigneurs les 
executeurs dudit testament, Il ma baillie et delivree comptant, Sur 
et entantmoins des ouvraiges de mon mestier que Je faiz pres- 
entement es escussons darmoyeries et autres choses servans a la 
tombe et sepulture de madicte feue dame, De laquelle somme de 
xx L des pris monnoye et pour la cause que dessus Je suis content 
et bien paye, et en quicte mesdits seigneurs les executeurs, ledit 
maistre thibault barradot et tous autres. Tesmoing le seing manuel 
de maistre Jehan Garnier secretaire de mondit seigneur larchiduc 
cy mis a ma Requeste le xii€ Jour de fevrier Lan mil iiii€ iiiX* et 
seze. 

[signed] Garnier 


Document XIII 

29 June 1498 — Receipt for payment to Jan Borman and Renier 
van Thienen for altering the design of the effigy. Brussels, AGR, 
Acquits de Lille 356. Parchment original. 


Nous Jehan boreman tailleur dymaiges et Renier van thiennen 
fondeur de letton demourans a brucelles, Confessons avoir receu 
de messire thibault barradot chevalier conseillier maistre dostel 
premier tresorier des finances de monseigneur larchiduc, et com- 
mis a la distribucion des deniers ordonnez pour le fournissement 
du testament et payement des debtes de feue madame la duchesse 
daustriche de bourgogne etc que dieu absoille, La somme de soix- 
ante douze livres du pris de quarante gros monnoye de flandres 
la livre, Que deue nous estoit pour par lordonnance de messeig- 
neurs les executeurs dudit testament avoir Refait et ediffie a la 
facon nouvelle les bras et manches du gisant sur la tombe et se- 
pulture de madicte feue dame, Et ce par marchie fait avec nous 
pour ladicte somme de lxxii L desdit pris et monnoye, De laquelle 
somme et pour les causes que dessus nous sommes contens et bien 
payez, et en quictons mesdits seigneurs les executeurs ledit messire 
thibault barradot et tous autres. Tesmoing le seing manuel de 
maistre Jehan le borgne secretaire de mondit seigneur larchiduc 
cy mis a nostre Requeste le penultime Jour de Juing Lan mil iiii€ 
iiiiXX et dix huit. 

[signed] LeBorgne 


Document XIV 

16 July 1498 — Receipt for payment to Jan de Hervy for ninety 
days-worth of traveling and activity on the project. Brussels, 
AGR, Acquits de Lille 356. Parchment original. 


Je Jehan Hervy paintre demourant a bruges, Confesse avoir 
Receu de messire thibault barradot chevalier conseillier maistre 
dostel premier tresorier des finances de monseigneur larchiduc, 
et commis a la distribucion des deniers ordonnez pour le four- 
nissement du testament et payement des debtes de feue madame 
la duchesse daustriche de bourgogne etc que dieu absoille, La 
somme de soixante douze livres du pris de quarante gros monnoye 
de flandres la livre, Que deue mestoit pour par lordonnance de 
messeigneurs les executeurs dudit testament, estre pluseurs et di- 
verses fois venu de ladicte ville de bruges en la ville de brucelles 
pour Illec faire certains ouvraiges de mon mestier a la tombe et 
sepulture de madicte feue dame, En quoi faisant alant besongnant 
et retournant audit lieu de bruges, Je afferme en ma conscience 
avoir vaquie les Journees sensuivant, Assavoir depuis le xvii£ Jour 


daoust iiiiXX xvii Jusques au xxvii€ diceluy. Item du xv€ de sep- 
tembre ensuivant Jusques au xix€ doctobre. Item du premier Jour 
de decembre oudit an Jusques au xvii. Item du vi€ jour de fevrier 
ensuivant Jusques au xviie. Et du xx€ Jour de Juing iiiiXX xviii 
jusques au v? de Juillet ensuivant. Reviennent ensemble lesdits 
jours incluz au nombre et quantite de quatrevins et dix Jours en- 
tiers, Qui au pris de seze solz du pris de deux gros dicte monnoye 
de flandres le solt, que mesdits seigneurs les executeurs mont tauxe 
et ordonne prendre et avoir pour chacun desdits Jours font la 
dessuscit somme de lxxii L desdit pris et monnoye, De laquelle 
somme et pour la cause que dessus Je suis content et bien paye 
et en quitte mesdits seigneurs les executeurs ledit messire thibault 
barradot et tous autres. Tesmoing le seing manuel de maistre Je- 
han Garnier secretaire de mondit seigneur larchiduc cy mis a ma 
Reques:e le xvie Jour de Juillet lan mil iiii€ iiiiXX et dix huit. 
[signed] Garnier 


Document XV 
24 August 1498 — Receipt for payment to Pieter de Backere for 
the gilcing of the sepulcher. Brussels, AGR, Acquits de Lille 356. 


Parchr ent original. 


Je pietre de backere orfevre demourant a brucelles, Confesse 
avoir Eeceu de messire thibault barradot chevalier conseillier 
maistre dostel premier tresorier des finances de monseigneur lar- 
chiduc, et commis a la distribucion des deniers ordonnez pour le 
fournissement du testament et payement des debtes de feue ma- 
dame la duchesse daustriche de bourgogne etc que cieu absoille, 
La somme de cinq cens livres du pris de quarante gros monnoye 
de flandres la livre, Que par lordonnance de messeigneurs les ex- 
ecuteurs dudit testament, Il ma baillie et delivre comptant, Sur 
et entantmoins des ouvraiges de mon mestier que jay faiz pour 
la dorure de la tombe et sepulture de madicte feue dame, y com- 
prins ler employe en icelle dorure, Et ce oultre et pardessus la 
somme de dix neuf cens livres dudit pris que par autres deux mes 
quictances jay Receu pour semblable cause, De laquelle somme 
de v€ L des pris monnoye et pour la cause que dessus Je suis 
content et bien paye, et en quitte mesdits seigneurs les executeurs 
ledit messire thibault barradot et tous autres. Tesmoing mon seing 
manuel avec celuy de maistre Jehan Lettin secretaire de mondit 
seigneur larchiduc cy mis a ma Requeste le xxiiii€ Jour daoust Lan 
mil iiii€ iiiiXX et dix huit. 

[signed| Lettin 
(No signature by Pieter de Backere) 


Document XVI 

26 August 1498 — Receipt for final payment to Jacques and Lieven 
van La: hem for work on the heraldic elements. Brussels, AGR, 
Acquit de Lille 356. Parchment original. 


Nous Jaques van lathem paintre et lievin van lathem orfevre, 
varletz de chambre de monseignuer larchiduc, Contessons avoir 
Receu de messire thibault barradot chevalier conseillier maistre 
dostel premier tresorier des finances de mondit seigneur, et com- 
mis a le distribucion des deniers ordonnez pour le fournissement 
du test: ment et payement des debtes de feue madame la duchesse 
daustriche de bourgogne etc que dieu absoille, La somme de cent 
livres du pris de quarante gros monnoye de flandres la livre, Quil 
nous a baillee et delivree comptant pour la Reste et parpaye des 
ouvraiges de noz mestiers, que par lordonnance de messeigneurs 
les executeurs dudit testament nous avons faiz es escussons ar- 
moyeries et autres choses servans a la tombe et sepulture de mad- 
icte feu» dame, Et ce oultre et pardessus la somme de cinquante 
livres dudit pris que par deux autres noz quictances nous avons 


Receue pour semblab'e cause, De laquelle somme de C L des pris 
monnoye ef pour la cause cue dessus nous sommes contens et 
bien payez, et en quittons mesdits seigneurs les executeurs ledit 
messire thibaul- barradot et tous autres. Tesmoing le seing manuel 
de maistre pier-e de briguegny secretaire de mondit seigneur lar- 
chiduc cy mis a nostre priere-et Requeste le xxvi® Jour daoust Lan 
mil imi iiii** et dix huit. 

[signed] De»riguegny 


Document xvii 

August 1502 — Record of payment to Jan de Hervy for a wood 
and canvas "custode" to cower the sepulcher and the designs for 
a protective grill to surround it. Lille, ADN, B 2177, register. 
“Compte de la Recette Generale de Simon Longin.” January- 
December 1502, fol. 123. Cf. version published by Pinchart, 
244. 


Aoust lan xv€ st deux 

A Jehan Her-y paintre demourant a bruges La somme de soix- 
ante livres dudit pris Que par le commandement et ordonnance 
de mondit seig-eur ledit Receveur general lui a baillie et delivree 
comptant tant a cause des ouvraiges de son mestier quil a faiz a 
la custode de la tombe et sepulture de feue madame la duchesse 
daustrice de beurgogne etc cue dieu absoille, et livre le kanevats 
dont ladite custode a este couverte laquelle il a paincte de noir 
par trois fcis et y fait huit grans blasons armoiez des armes de 
madite dame e aussi pour evoir fait pluiseurs patrons en papier 
et de gros fil de laiton et iceulx porte dudit bruges en la ville de 
gand devers mondit Seigneur pour sur iceulx choisir et eslire la 
forme et fachon de la traille de fer que lon avoit depuis faicte pour 
fermer ladite sepultuze. En cuoy faisant il a vacque par pluiseurs 
journees Comme pour les estoffes et fachon du chassis de bois 
dicelle cust»de avec des pentures chaines serrures et autres ouv- 
raiges de fer et de machonneries y necessaires, ensemble son sa- 
laire davoir nettoie entierement icelle tombe. Et ce par marchie 
et appointment fait avec lui tant par ledit tresorier general que 
par messire thibault »arradct commis au furnissement de lacom- 
plissement du testament de madite dame pour ce icy par sa quict- 
ance avec certifficacion dudit messire thibault barradot sur ce 
servant. Cy rendu ladite somme de 1x L. 


Document xvi: 

August 1502 — Reco:d of payment to Gilles de Vloghe for making 
the iron railing surrcunding the tomb. ADN, Acquits de Lille, B 
2177, register. Compte de la Recette Generale de Simon Longin." 
January-Decermber 1502, fol. 123v. 


A Gilles Welghe ærrurier damourant a Bruges La somme de 
trois cens livres que ledit Receveur General lui a baillie et delivree 
comptant En prest et paiement a bon compte Sur ce que lui povoit 
et pourroit estre deu tant pour le fer que pour louvraige et fachon 
de son mestier dune grande treille de fer ou sont pluiseurs et di- 
verses bendes que icellui Se:gneur lui avoit le dernier jour de no- 
vembre lan xv© ung ordonre de faire selon sa devise pour servir 
et mectre alentour de la tombe et sepulture de feue madicte dame 
daustrice. Pour ce icy par sa quictance, Cy rendue ladite somme 
de iiic L. 


Document xIx 

20 April 1510 — Receipt tor payment to Gilles de Vloghe for work 
on this railing. Vienna, Haus-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv, Familien- 
urkunden 932 Parckment criginal. 


Je Gilles de Vlogheserrurier demourant a bruges, Confesse avoir 
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receu de Jehan micault conseillier et Receveur general de toutes 
les finances de lempereur et de monseigneur larchiduc daustrice 
Prince despaigne Duc de Bourgogne etc, La somme de six vins 
livres de quarante gros monnoye de flandres la livre, Pour don 
que mesdits Seigneurs par leurs lettres patentes donnes en leur 
ville de bruxelles le xv€ jour de Janvier derrenier passe lan xv° 
neuf, men ont fait de grace especial pour une fois. En consider- 
acion daucuns aggreables services que leur ay faiz, et pour au- 
cunement me recompenser des pertes que jay eues de la traille de 
fer que jay fait dessus la tombe de feue madame marie daustrice 
et de bourgogne que dieu absoille estant en leglise nostre dame 
de bruges, pardessus les paymens que jen ay desia receuz de mes- 
sire thibault barradot ou de simon longin. Et aussi pour autres 
causes a ce les mouvans Dont ilz ne veullent autre declaracion icy 
estre faicte. De laquelle somme de viX* L dudit pris et pour la 
cause que dessus je suis content et bien paye, et en quicte mesdits 
Seigneurs leur dit Receveur general et tous autres. Tesmoing le 
seing manuel de maistre Charles de la VerdeRue secretaire diceulx 
Seigneurs cy mis a ma requeste le xx€ jour davril Lan mil cincq 
cens et dix apres pasques. 


[signed] VerdeRue 


Document xx 

4 January 1519 (n.s.) — Letter by Margaret of Austria ordering 
inquiry into Pieter de Backere's losses. See J.H. Van Dale, "Het 
vergulden der tombe van Gravin Maria van Bourgondié," Bijd- 
ragen tot de Oudheidkunde en Geschiedenis inzonderheid van 
Zeeuwsch-Vlaanderen, 1, 1857, 368-369. 


Notre amé et féal conseillier et receveur de notre demaine de 
Flandres, Nicase Hanneron 

De par le roi [Charles V] en son conseil. 

Cher et féal, Pour ce que [nous] désirons savoir au vrai la gran- 
deur des ouvrages, faits par l'orfévre qui a doré la tombe de feu 
madame Marie de Bourgogne, ma grand'mére, que Dieu absoille, 
élévee au choeur de l'église Notre Dame en notre ville de Bruges; 
et mémement quel salaire le dit orfévre peut avoir gagné et des- 
servi pour lui et ses serviteurs, tant à la dorure des visages, bras, 
mains, cheveux, plumetis, habillements, couronnes, bordure de 
manches et accoutrements des personnages, comme du grand ép- 
itaphe, róles et autres choses, servant à la dite tombe et qui dé- 
pendent du métier du dit orfévre, y compris l'or qu'il y peut avoir 
employé, nous vous ordonnons et enjoignons expressément que 
incontinent, cette [lettre] vu, [vous] appelez avec vous deux ou 
trois orfévres et autres personnages, les plus expérimentés au dit 
métier que [vous] saurez trouver en notre dite ville de Bruges; 
vous transportez en la dite église Notre Dame, et illec visitez par 
ensemble la dite tombe en toutes les parties qui peuvent toucher 
et regarder les ouvrages, peine et labeur du dit orfévre et inter- 
rogez les orfévres et autres personnages dessus dits, par foi et 
serment, quel salaire le dit orfévre peut avoit desservi à la facon 
et dorure de la dite tombe, pour autant qu'elle dépend de son dit 
métier, y compris l'or qu'il y peut avoir employé, comme dit est; 
leur ordonnant de par nous, estimer en leur conscience icelui sa- 
laire au plus prés de la raison; et [vous] nous avertisserez, ou les 
gens de nos finances, de ce que fait et trouvé en aurez, ensemble 
de votre avis, pour aprés en étre fait ce qu'il appartiendra. Cher 
et féal, notre Seigneur soit garde de vous. Ecrit à Malines, le qua- 
trième jour de Janvier 1518 [1519]. Ainsi signé [de] par le roi, 
Marguerite [archiduchesse d'Autriche, duchesse et comtesse de 
Bourgogne, douagiere de Savoie, regente et gouvernante, etc.] et 
du secrétaire Haneton. 
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Document xxl 
July, 1519 — Record of Charles V's award to Pieter de Backere 
of four hundred pounds and a pension. See Pinchart, 242-243. 


Pieteren De Beckere, goutsmet, wonende in dezer stadt van 
Brussel, die somme van iiii€ ponden, ten pryze van xl grooten 
vlemsch 't pondt, de welcke onsen heere, die keysere, alsdoen 
noch coninck van Castillien, enz., by Zynre Maiesteyts openen 
bezegelden brieven, van der daten des xj€^ daeghs van julio, anno 
xv xix, hem geordeneert, geoctroyeert ende geaccordeert heeft 
gehadt, van zunderlingen gratien, eenwerven van Zynre Maies- 
teyt te hebbene, in gereeden penningen, by handen vaa desen 
ontfangen, ende dair toe noch eene pensie van zesse stuyvers 
'sdaighs, zyn leven lanck geduerende, dair mede opte doleancie 
ende requeste die de voirschreve Pieter Zynre Maiesteyt gedaen 
hadde, van dat hy, over xviii of xx jairen geleden, gewracht, ges- 
neden ende vergult hadde die tombe ende sepulturen van wylen 
vrouwen Marien, hertoginnen van Oostrycke ende van Bour- 
gongnien, enz., staende in den hoogen koor van Onsen Lieven 
Vrouwen kercke, in der stad van Brugge; den grooten arbeyt by 
hem zesse oft seven jaeren lanck, mit vive oft zesse gesellen, dair 
om gedaen die groten siecten ende debilitacien van zynen lichame 
ende van den zelven zyne gesellen, die hem van den wercke van 
den voirschreven verguldenen ende den fenyne dat men dair toe 
besigen moeste, gecomen waeren, dair af eenige van den selven 
zynen gesellen waeren gestorven; ende die groote schade ende 
interest die hy ter saken van den voirschreven wercke geleden 
hadde, mits dien dat hy commer hadden moeten maecken ende 
zyne patrimoine vercoopen ende belasten om penningen te fi- 
neren, die materien ende stoffen van goude ende anderen dingen 
dair mede te coopenen ende zyne gesellen te betalenen; gemerct 
dat hy noyt meer dan ii? iiii€ ]. art. [sic] dair op ontfaen en hadde, 
dat hy hadde moeten recouvreren by diversen assignatien ende 
ongereede betalingen, onsen voorschreven heere, die keysere, 
hadde doen overcomen ende appointeren mitten voorschreven 
Pieteren De Beckere, in de stad van twee duysent der voirschreven 
ponden ende eene pensie van negen oft thien stuyvers s'daigs, die 
hy by zynre voorschreven requeste den selven onsen heere den 
keyser heysschende was, ende dat voor zynre volle betalinge, soo 
wel van zynen loone ende arbeyte van den wercke ende verguld- 
enen van der voirschreven tombe ende sepulturen, als oick van 
der materien ende stoffen van goude ende anderen dingen daer 
toe verbesicht, behoudelic dat die voirschreve Pieter overleveren 
soude extract wter cameren van der rekenningen te Rysele, by 
den welcken blycken soude dat hy om der redenen voirschreven 
niet meer ontvangen en hadde de voirschreven somme van ii 
iiiiC 1., ende oick mede quitancie absolute van der voirschreven 


sommen van vier hondert ponden, inhoudende geloofte dat mits 
der selver sommen ende der voirschreven pensie oft provisien van 
zesse stuyvers s'daigs, by onsen voirschreven heere den keyser 
quyttouden sal ende doen quythouden, ende volcomelyck ont- 
last, mitsgaders oick Zynre Maiesteyt, hoir erfgenamen, landen 
ende ondersaten, van allet 't gene dat hy der selver Zynre Maie- 
steyt nu oft hier namaels emmermeer soude moigen quereleren 
ende aevsschen ter saken van den wercken ende stoffen der voir- 
schreven tomben, mit oick van den pynen, arbeyte, costen ende 
lasten by hem ende anderen dair om geleden, ande ancere dingen 
in den voirschreven ons hieren des keysers oepenen besegelden 
brieven begrepen, gelyck dit alles meet in't lange vercleert is by 
den selven oepenen brieven dair af copie auctenticke hier wordt 
overgegeven, alsoe hier by maechte by van dien mi- quitancie 
absolute van den voirschreven Pieteren, inhoudende die voir- 
schreve geloefte ende den extracte van den voirschreven cameren 
van cer rekenningen te Rysele, voere gemencioneert, die voir- 
schreve somme van iiii€ ponden. (Compte de l'Epargne, du ler 
October 1518 au 30 Septembre 1519, fol. 18.) 
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Süleyman the Magnificent and the Representation of Power in 


the Context of Ottoman-Hapsburg-Papal Rivalry 
Gülru Necipoglu 


This article explores issues of cross-cultural communication raised by the Ottoman 
court's intense patronage of European artistic talent during the early part of Sü- 
leyman the Magnificent's reign (1520-1566). It situates the network of patronage 
of a group of regalia made in Venice for the sultan and a related project for royal 
tapestries within the context of Ottoman-Hapsburg-papal rivalry. Displayed as 
parade accessories and stage props in ostentatious ceremonies, these non-Islamic 
roval status symbols were primarily aimed at communicating Ottoman imperial 
cla: ms to a European audience through a Western discourse of power. They became 
puolicized through the popular media of European prints, news pamphlets, plays, 
and songs, which won the sultan his title of "Magnificent" in the West. The article 
concludes with an analysis of mid-sixteenth-century changes in cultural orientation 
that abruvtly brought this lively chapter in East-West artistic relations to an end. 


Three Venetian woodcuts and an engraving by Agostino 
Veneziano depict Sultar Süleyman I with a fantastic head- 
gear that could almost be dismissed as a figment of Ori- 
entalist imagination (Figs. 1-4). However, in a fascinating 
article, Otto Kurz has demonstrated that these prints are 
truthful graphic records of a spectacular golden helmet pro- 
duced for tne sultan by Venetian goldsmiths in 1532. The 
Venetian diarist Marine Sanuto first saw this headgear, “the 
memory of which ought to be preserved," on 13 March 
1532 at the jewelers' district of the Rialto. Three days later, 
it was put on public d:splay at the Ducal Palace before 
being dispatched to the Ottoman court for sale.! 

An invoice published by Sanuto itemizes the detachable 
parts of the helmet together with the value of its jewels, a 
list that co-responds closely to the complicated headgear 
depicted in the prints (see Appendix). This document in- 


A shorter version of :his paper was delivered at the international con- 
ference, "The Age ot Süleyman the Magnificent: A World Empire and 
Imperial Civilzation” held a: Princeton University, 20-22 Nov. 1987. 


1 It was Kurz who first established the helmet's authenticity through ref- 
erences in cortempcrary European sources; see Kurz, 249-258. For the 
most recent views and biblicgraphy, see the following exhibition cata- 


dicates that besides a plumed aigrette with a crescent-shaped 
mount, the golden helmet had four crowns with enormous 
twelve-carat pearls, a head band with pointed diamonds, 
and a neckguard with straps. Featuring fifty diamonds, 
forty-seven rubies, twenty-seven emeralds, forty-nine 
pearls, and a large turquoise, it was valued at a total of 
144,400 ducats, including the cost of its velvet-lined gilt 
ebony case. As Kurz has shown, this fantastic helmet- 
crown clearly constitutes the main subject of the series of 
Venetian prints depicting Süleyman that are thought to be 
based on a design by Titian (Figs. 1-4). The tall, compo- 
sitionally dominant helmet is superimposed on the rather 
unflattering rendering of the sultan's profile, which appears 
to have been copied from earlier woodcuts issued in the 
1520's. The large undated woodcuts (Figs. 1-3) are more 
precise in showing the helmet's details than Agostino Ve- 


logues: M. Muraro and D. Rosand, Titian and the Venetian Woodcut, 
Washington, DC, 1976, 208-210; and Rogers and Ward, 53-54. Sanuto, 
Lv, 634-636, is cited in Kurz, 249. 


? Sanuto, Lvr, 10-11. Although Kurz cites most of Sanuto's references to 
the helmet-crown, he fails to mention this invoice. 
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neziano's derivative engraving from 1535 (Fig. 4), which 
shortens the plumed aigrette drastically to fit the print's 
smaller format.? 

The transactions involving this helmet, which was sold 
to the Ottoman court for an enormous sum in 1532, have 
been carefully documented by Kurz, whose research has 
laid the groundwork for this paper. He has established the 
basic facts concerning the helmet, but he regarded its cre- 
ation as a purely speculative commercial enterprise under- 
taken by a consortium of Venetian goldsmiths and mer- 
chants. He visualizes the sultan's first encounter with the 
helmet's resplendent jewels as the moment from the Ara- 
bian Nights when Aladdin's mother brought gorgeous jew- 
els to the palace: "When the King saw the gems he was 
seized by surprise and cried: Never at all until this day saw 
I anything like these jewels for size and beauty and excel- 
lence; nor deem I that there be found in my treasury a single 
one like them.'^ This scenario underestimates the degree of 
sophisticated cultural interaction that existed between the 
Ottoman court and the West. The Venetian partners must 
surely have had some prior indication that an artifact so 
costly and so unlike the Ottoman/Islamic emblems of sov- 
ereignty would be welcome at the sultan's court, before 
they set out to produce it. This article attempts to dem- 
onstrate that Ottoman officials were actively involved in 
the network of patronage that produced this Venetian hel- 
met-crown and that its iconography was formulated to ful- 
fill a specific propagandistic function in a context cf Ot- 
toman-Hapsburg-papal rivalry. Supplementing Kurz's 
valuable documentation and building upon his discoveries, 
the paper uses new textual evidence to present a more de- 
tailed picture of the helmet's meaning from an Ottoman 
point of view. After interpreting the helmet-crown's im- 


? Kurz perceptively noted that the prints copied Süleyman's profile from 
earlier woodcuts; (Kurz, 249, 254-255). For prints and medals from the 
1520's that depict the beardless young sultan in profile, see L. D'onati, 
"Due immagini ignote di Solimano I,” Studi orientalistici in onore di Gior- 
gio Levi della Vida, Rome, 1956, 1, 219-233. The order in which Süley- 
man's various portraits featuring the Venetian helmet-crown were issued 
remains controversial. Kurz dates the woodcut of Fig. 1 to 1532, and 
argues that Agostino Veneziano's engraving of 1535 (Fig. 4), which is less 
precise in showing the helmet's details, derives from it. More recently, 
Muraro and Rosand have dated the Fig. 1 woodcut to ca. 1540-50, arguing 
that it is a copy of Fig. 2, which they date to ca. 1532-40. In their opinion, 
Fig. 2, which competes with the engraver's art to the degree that it imitates 
the linework of the burin, is the original woodcut attributable to Giovanni 
Britto, the fine graphic language of which is coarsened and simplified in 
Fig. 1; see n. 1. Peter Dreyer, on the other hand, has argued that Fig. 3 
is the original woodcut from which Figs. 1 and 2 derive; (Tizian und sein 
Kreis. 50 Venezianische Holzschnitte aus dem Berliner Kupferstichkabi- 
nett Staatliche Museen Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Berlin, n.d., 55). How- 
ever, Kurz's dating of Fig. 1 to 1532 seems to find support in its depiction 
of Süleyman without a beard, following earlier images from the 1520's 
which it copies. The two other woodcuts (Figs. 2, 3) that are more closely 
related to Agostino Veneziano's engraving of 1535 (Fig. 4) depict Süley- 
man with a beard — which the sultan grew in his later years — and thus 
appear to have been issued at a later date, around 1535. The original 
beardless image in Fig. 1, which later prints elaborated with an added 
beard and inscriptions, was probably created in 1532 to commemorate 
the helmet-crown's shipment to Istanbul. Its sober, precise workmanship 
accurately documents the elaborate stone settings and the harmonious 


perial message and its differing "reception" by Western and 
Ottoman audiences, the article attempts to situate it within 
a broader framework of East-West artistic relations during 
the early part of Süleyman's reign (1520-66). It concludes 
with 2 discussion of the political nature of these cross-cul- 
tural artistic contacts initiated after the fall of Constanti- 
nople (#453), which abruptly came to an end by the middle 
of the sixteenth century. 


The Network of Patronage 

The patronage of the Venetian helmet-crown can be re- 
constructed from the patchy evidence available. Describing 
the international fame of goldsmiths on the Rialto who pro- 
duced regalia for monarchs all over Europe, Francesco San- 
sovinc writes: 


Forty years have passed now since Vincenzo Levriero in 
partnership with Luigi Caorlini and other famous jewel 
merchants produced a tall helmet with four crowns for 
Süleyman, Emperor of the Turks. It was ornamented and 
completely covered with so many jewels that this Prince, 
whose singular prudence and power are known to every- 
one, was stupefied by a thing so remarkable, and they 
became rich by it.5 


Sanuto agrees that the Caorlini family of goldsmiths pro- 
duced this helmet in partnership with Venetian jewel mer- 
chants, including Vincenzo Levriero, Pietro Morosini, Ja- 
como Corner, Marco Antonio Sanudo, and the sons of 
Pietro Zen, who was the Venetian vice-bailo residing in 
Istanbul at that time. In a reference Kurz overlooked, San- 
uto curiously mentions a representative of the Ottoman 
court, the sultan's chief treasurer, Defterdar Iskender Ce- 


proportions of the tiara-like helmet, which is elongated in an exaggerated 
manner in later images (Figs. 2, 3, 4, 7, 8a-b). Disagreeing with Rosand's 
and Muraro's chronology, Oberhuber argues that there is no reason why 
the original woodcut should have been cut long after the crown's com- 
pletion ia 1532, when interest in the subject had ended: “Prints of this 
sort are preduced when there is an immediate sale in view. They function 
as posters, flyers, or souvenirs." He adds that the woodcut's lines typify 
Titian's handling of the pen around 1532, which Britto has faithfully in- 
terpretec. See K. Oberhuber, "Titian Woodcuts and Drawings: Some 
Problems," in Tiziano e Venezia. Convegno Internazionale di Studi, Ve- 
nezia, 1576, Vicenza, 1980, 526. 


* Kurz, 255. 


5 Sansovino, 134v; cited in Kurz, 250-251. Assuming that Vincenzo Lev- 
riero was also a goldsmith, Kurz writes, "No other works are known by 
the two goldsmiths. Vincenzo Levriero is for us only a name. Luigi Caor- 
lini, whe belonged to a family of Venetian goldsmiths, was a friend of 
Pietro Aretino"; (Kurz, 251). Vincenzo came from a family of great jewel 
merchants trading in the Levant, including Gaspare di Levriero, who died 
in Istanbul from the plague during 1526; see Sanuto, xr, 894, 885. Vin- 
cenzo himself was a jewel merchant whose trips to the Ottoman court are 
recorded in contemporary sources; see nn. 8, 13. A document prepared 
on 17 Nov. 1531 reveals that "Vincenzo di Livreri's" brothers Giovanni 
and Pietro would receive two thousand ducats and divide their paternal 
and fraternal inheritence among themselves if Vincenzo died, according 
to the specifications of another document drawn up on 6 Mar. 1531. This 
document seems to have been drawn just before Vincenzo Levriero was 
preparing to leave for Istanbul in order to deliver the Venetian helmet 
(ASV, Misc. Gregolin, Carte Private, Busta 43). 
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1 Anonymous, Portrait of Sultan Siileyman, Venetian 
woodcut in two blocks, ca. 1532. London, British 
Museum (from W. Stirling-Maxwell, Examples of En- 
graved Portraits of fhe Sixteenth Century, London, 
Edinburgh, 1872, pl. 41) 


lebi, among these Venetian partners.‘ Although Sanuto's 
invoice assesses the helmet's value as 144,400 ducats, the 
Venetian partners claimed to have made a hundred percent 
profit when it was sold for only 115,000 ducats.” This clue 


é Sanuto, Lv, 634-635; LvI, 358-359. Defterdar Iskender Celebi is referred 
to as “Celebi deferGer" Since Kurz missed this important reference in 
Sanuto, he concluded ‘hat the-helmet was a purely speculative Venetian 
enterprise with no Ottoman irvolvement. 


2 Anonymous, Portrait of Sultan Süleyman, Venetian woodcut in two 
blocks, ca. 1535. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Harris Bris- 
bane Dick Fund (from Rosand and Muraro, as in n. 1, no. 48) 


implies a substantial Ottoman investment in the piece, as 
Defterdar Iskender's involvement already indicates. 

The sultan's chief treasurer played a pivotal role in the 
Ottoman court's commercial relations with Venice, and his 


7 Although Sanuto initially reports that the helmet was sold for 115,000 
ducats, the delayed final payment amounted to 116,000 ducats. For details 
on the payment, see Sanuto, LvI, 10-11, 358-359, 364, 403, 791, 826; Kurz, 
205, 
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3 Anonymous, Portrait of Sultan Süleyman, woodcut, ca. 
1535. Berlin, Staatliche Museen Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Kup- 
ferstichkabinett (from Dreyer, as in n. 3, no. 28) 


contacts with the great jewel merchant Vincenzo Levriero 
are documented.’ Iskender's associates also included Alvise 
Gritti, the illegitimate son of Doge Andrea Gritti, who was 
a powerful merchant dealing mostly in jewels at Istanbul 
(Fig. 5). Born to a Greek concubine while his father resided 
in Pera, the Frankish quarter of Istanbul, Alvise was ed- 
ucated in Italy. Returning to his place of birth, he became 
rich from diverse mercantile activities. Fluent in Turkish, 
Italian, and Greek, he dressed in sumptuous caftans of gold 
brocade, multiple diamond rings, and golden chains, and 
wore an Italian beretta to mark his Christian status. Pop- 
ularly known as "Prince's Son," this Turkified Venetian 
lived in regal pomp at his Italianate palace outside Pera, 
which featured quarters for slave boys, a harem, and sta- 


8 For Pietro Zen's assessment of Iskender's great power, see Sanuto, Lv, 
615. Iskender's relations with Vincenzo Levriero's brother-in-law are men- 
tioned in Della Valle, 34. 


? For Alvise (Luigi) Gritti, see Della Valle; H. Kretschmayr, Ludovico 
Gritti, eine Monographie, Vienna, 1896; Giovio, 344-347; Ramberti, 308- 
311; Finlay, 78-118. 


4 Agcstino Veneziano, Portrait of Sultan Süleyman, engraving, 
1535. London, British Museum (from Bartsch xiv, no. 518) 


bles.? Both Christians and Turks attended his sumptuous 
feasts, such as the one in 1524 when a performance of the 
classical comedy Psyche and Cupid was followed by songs 
and dances by Perote women and Turkish entertainers. 
Gritti's court, which was frequented by Italian merchants 
seeking his protection, sheltered several humanists, includ- 
ing Francesco della Valle, who served Gritti as secretary 
and chamberlain, Andronicus Tranquillus, and Augustinus 
Musaeus.!° 

Alvise Gritti quickly became influential at the Ottoman 
court through the favors of his powerful patron, the grand 
vizier brahim Pasha. The contemporary observer Bene- 
detto Ramberti ranked him as the second greatest man of 
authority in the Ottoman empire after the grand vizier. It 


10 For a detailed description of Gritti's feast, see Sanuto, xxxvi, 120-121. 
The works of humanists attached to Alvise Gritti's court, and a satirical 
drama performed in a carnival by his enemies in 1532, which ended with 
the burning of his effigy, are mentioned in T. Kardos, "Dramma satirico 
carnevalesco su Alvise Gritti, Governatore dell'Ungheria, 1532," Venezia 
e Ungkeria nel Rinascimento, ed. V. Branca, Florence, 1973, 397-427. 


de DR NUT MET: 
VA " 
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5 Portrait of Alvise Gritti (rom P. Giovio, Gli elogi vite) 


was the atter who ntroduced Alvise to the sultan as a great 
connoisseur of jewels.!! Contemporary sources agree that, 
more than ary of ais predecessors, Süleyman was an avid 
collector of rare gems. His childhood training as a gold- 
smith ccntributed rot on y to his unprecedented patronage 
of local goldsmiths and jewelers attached to the court work- 
shops, but aiso to a lively jewel trade with Venice in which 
Alvise came to play an :mportant role.” For example, in 
1529 when Vincerzo Levriero brought a jewel-inlaid gold 
box from Venice t Istanbul, it was Alvise who sold it to 
the Ottoman cour. Documents at the Mantuan State Ar- 
chives indicate thet the same "Vincenzo di Livrieri” who 


11 Ramber:i, 309-311. About Ibrahim's protection of Alvise Gritti and his 
introduction to the sultan, see Della Valle, 20; Giovio, 345; D. de’Ludovisi, 
“Relazione (1534)," in Albèri, » 29-30; Sanuto, LvIII, 639. 


12 For the observation that Süleyman was fonder of jewels than were any 
of his predecessors, see Sanuto, rv, 635; LvI, 403; Giovio, 345. Payroll 
registers indicate that tae number of goldsmiths and jewelers attached to 
the Ottoman court nearly doubled in 1526; Atıl, 117. According to the 
17th-century traveler E-liya Cesebi, while a prince Süleyman was trained 
in the craft of goldsmi hs in Trebizond by a Greek called Constantine. 
As sultan, he built a rcyal establishment for goldsmiths in Istanbul, en- 
dowing it with a tountam, mosque, bath, and workshops arranged around 
a court; see Evliya Gel*bi, Seyahatname, 10 vols., Istanbul, 1896-1930, 
1, 570; 11, 91. For the jewelry trade through Venice, see Kellenbenz, 1965; 
and Kellenbenz. 1967. 


13 For the gold box (cessetta Gi zoie et d'oro bellissima) that Vincenzo 
Levriero delivered to th Ottoman court, see Sanuto, LI, 167. Dispatches 
sent trom Istanbul to Mantua between 1527 and 1530 indicate that Alvise 
and Vincenzo were sup»lying quality horses to the Gonzaga stable master 
Alexandre Marescaleo. (Archivio di Stato di Mantova, Levante e Porta 
Ottomana, B. 795, nos 141, 145-148, 154, 158). Referring to Alvise's role 
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was residing in Alvise's palace at Pera, acted as the latter's 
agent in trade during those years. It is theretore not sur- 
prising to learn from Francesco della Valle that his master 
Alvise Gritti acted as an intermediary for Vincenzo Lev- 
riero's partners in presenting the jeweled gold helmet 
through Ibrahim Pasha to Süleyman. Holding it in his 
hands, Alvise had shown it to the influential grand vizier 
first and then to the sultan.? Paolo Giovio, who wrote that 
Alvise made a fortune by supplying Süleyman with jewels 
to decorate his horses and the gold-plated walls of certain 
royal chambers in his palace, confirms that the golden hel- 
met created in Venice for the sultan, together with several 
other jewel-incrusted artifacts, was Alvise Gritti's 
inventione.” 

Addressed to the Venetian Senate in 1534, Daniello de’ 
Ludovisi's Relazione points out that Ibrahim Pasha de- 
pended heavily on the council of two important men: Al- 
vise Gritti and Defterdar Iskender.^ The involvement of 
both of these individuals in transactions concerning the hel- 
met inevitably brings Ibrahim Pasha into the picture (Fig. 
6). Ibrahim was, according to the English writer Knolles, 
the most magnificent and powerful of all Ottoman grand 
viziers: "He in magnificence, power and authoritie farre 
exceeded all the rest of the Bassas." A royal document is- 
sued in 1526 granted him almost complete power as the 
sultan's alter-ego.!* Born in Parga, on Venetian territory, 
Ibrahim was a strong supporter of the Serenissima's Lev- 
antine trade. The bailo Pietro Bragadino reports that this 
pro-Venetian grand vizier was not only fond of reading the 
lives of classical heroes like Hannibal and Alexander the 
Great, but that he also avidly gathered intelligence about 
contemporary monarchs. Wearing many jeweled rings and 
dressed more lavishly than the sultan, he "bought almost 
every fancy object he could acquire." In 1530-31 he had 
insistently requested a unicorn horn from the Venetian Sen- 
ate, a treasure that was presented ceremonially to the sultan 
as a token of the Serenissima's friendship with the Sublime. 
Porte. 

Promoting the ideal of magnificence as an indispensable 


in the Venetian helmet's presentation, Della Valle writes (p. 35): "L'anno 
seguente poi fu portato per esso Learieri [i.e., Vincenzo Levriero], et com- 
pagni un certo elmo d'oro, fornito di molte gioie per venderlo a Solimano. 
Il mio Sigre hebbe l'elmo nelle mani, e lo mostro al Bassa, et dipoi a 
Solimano." The author seems to be confused about the helmet's price 
(200,000 ducats). 


14 Giovio, 345. 


15 De'Ludovisi (as in n. 11), 29-30. About Ibrahim's dependence on Gritti 
for advice, also see Sanuto, LvIII, 574. Some sources state that Ibrahim 
Pasha was a former slave of Iskender Celebi, whose daughter he later 
married; R. Knolles, The generall historie of the Turkes, London, 1603, 
645-646; Postel, Bk. 111, 48-50; H.D. Jenkins, Ibrahim Pasha, Grand Vizier 
of Suleiman the Magnificent, New York, 1911, 38. 


le Knolles, 607. The document is fully cited in Celalzade. fols. 177r-182v. 


17 P. Bragadino, "Sommario della Relazione (1526)," in Sanuto, x1, 527- 
559. For Ibrahim Pasha, also see Postel, Bk. 111, 48-61; Jenkins (as in n. 
15), and Anon., Discorsi, fols. 48r-v. 


18 Sanuto, rri, 344, 531, 570; riv, 42, 155; Lv, 178-181, 231-232: ASV, 
Deliberazioni (Secreta) Senato, R. 54, (1530-31), fols. 38r-v, 58r, 61v. 
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6 Anonymous, Ibrahim Pasha on Horseback, woodcut, 1529. 
Vienna, Albertina, Graphische Sammlung 


attribute of sovereignty, Ibrahim encouraged the sultan to 
indulge himself in jewels by presenting him with expensive 
presents. For example, in 1525, his gifts to Süleyman from 


19 The "copa d'oro” was set with precious jewels, including a fifty-eight- 
carat diamond worth 31,000 ducats, a twenty-one-carat diamond worth 
18,000 ducats, a fourteen-carat diamond worth 18,000 ducats, an emerald 
for 15,000 ducats, and numerous rubies and pearls; (Sanuto, xr, 124). For 
jewels in Ibrahim's personal treasury, see ibid., xı, 125; xLI, 527. The two 
inventories from 1536 list numerous rubies, pearls, diamonds, emeralds, 
turquoises, and jeweled rings, Topkap: Palace Archives, D. 5927, D. 10023. 
For relevant passages in the two essays, see A. Sevgi, ed., Latifi nin iki 
Risalesi: Enisü'l-Fusaha ve Evsaf-i Ibrahim Pasa (Two Essays by Latifi: 
"The Friend of the Speakers of Truth" and "The Characteristics of Ibrahim 
Pasha”), Konya, 1986, 12-16, 24. 


20 Using Rabbi Ben Meir's derivative Chronicle of the Kings of France and 
Sultans of Turkey, which directly copies sources from 1532, Kurz dis- 
misses Ibrahim Pasha’s involvement: “We see that already by the middle 
of the sixteenth century — the Chronicle was finished in 1553 — a false 
rumor was current that the helmet was a gift from the wealthy grand 
vizier to his overlord”; (Kurz, 255-256; J. Ben Meir, The Chronicles, 2 
vols., trans. C.H.F. Biallobotzky, 1836, 1, 141). Two anonymous pam- 
phlets published in 1532 state that the Venetian helmet, which cost 140,000 
ducats (a figure remarkably close to the 144,400 ducats cited in Sanuto's 
invoice), was Ibrahim's gift to the sultan; see Anon., Copey, fol. 3v; Anon., 


Caire included a gold cup inlaid with enormous diamonds, 
emeralds, rubies, and pearls worth 200,000 ducats. The 
grand vizier, who boasted about the vast treasures he ac- 
cumulated in Cairo, possessed a large quantity of jewels 
anc gold, as two inventories of 1536 of his pe-sonal trea- 
sury indicate. Composed by the contemporary author La- 
tifi, two essays contain descriptions of these legendary jew- 
els and gold and silver objects surpassing even those owned 
by the sultans. Though Ibrahim's preoccupation with pomp 
eventually led to his execution in 1536, he seems to have 
been the guiding spirit behind the Venetian helmet project 
and he might well have provided gold and jewels for it from 
his own collection.? This would explain why two contem- 
porary pamphlets in German and Italian and a German 
folksong composed by Hans Sachs—all apparently deriv- 
ing from a common source—state that the Venetian helmet 
was a gift from Ibrahim Pasha to Süleyman.” 

The grand vizier's chief advisers, Iskender Celebi and Al- 
vise Gritti, probably negotiated the details of this enterprise 
with Vincenzo Levriero, who frequently traveled between 
Venice and Istanbul, as well as with the vice-bailo Pietro 
Zen, whose sons were among the partners. The Ottoman 
court's interpreter, Dragoman Yunus Beg, who visited Ven- 
ice or. several diplomatic missions during December 1529, 
January 1530, and December 1532, could also have acted 
as a liaison. Moreover, it is not altogether unlikely that the 
Veretian goldsmiths themselves were briefly present in 
Istanbul to receive instructions about the design trom Gritti, 
who helped conceive it. After all, the brothers Luigi and 
Marco Caorlini are documented to have visited the Otto- 
man capital later in 1532-33, probably in the company of 
Vincenzo Levriero, who with his companions, according 
to Della Valle, delivered the helmet to its destination.^ 

Vell aware of the helmet's whereabouts before it even 
reached Ottoman territory, Ibrahim Pasha was instrumen- 
tal in ensuring its safe transport. He sent an im oressive es- 
cort to Ragusa, led by one of his slaves, to assure its de- 
livery over land to the Ottoman court.” At the head of his 


Copia, *ol. 2v. A song composed by Hans Sachs in 1532 repeats the same 
information without mentioning the helmet's price; (see Sachs, 56). All 
three seurces are quoted in n. 31. Like the mid-16th-century chronicle of 
Ben Meir, that of Gomara copies this information from the above-cited 
pamphlets; (EL. de Gomara, Annals of the Emperor Cha-les V, trans. 
R.B. Merriman, Oxford, 1912, 91-92, 224). 


21 Dragoman Yunus Beg's missions are explained in Setton, 111, 384. For 
the presence of the Caorlini brothers in Istanbul, see a document published 
in Kellenbenz, 1965, 365-366, 374-377. Luigi Caorlini's visit to Istanbul 
is also referred to in Pietro Aretino's play, La cortegiana; see De Sanctis, 
173, cited in L. Klinger and J. Raby, "Barbarossa and Sinan: A Portrait 
of Two Ottoman Corsairs from the Collection of Paolo Gicvio," Ateneo 
Vene:o (forthcoming), 9. It is also mentioned in a letter published in P. 
Larivaille, Lettere di, a, su Aretino nel Fondo Bongi dell' Archivio di Stato 
di Lucca, Paris, 1980, 17. A letter from Marco di Niccolo to Aretino, 
written in [stanbul on 8 Sept. 1533, confirms Caorlino's presence at the 
Ottoman capital: "Il Caorlino vi bascia la mano, e mandavi una turchese 
bella e di prezzo: ma pregate pure Iddio che le cose nostre vadino bene"; 
Landoni, 1, pt. 1, 94-95. For the helmet's transport to the Ottoman court 
by Levriero and his companions, see Della Valle, 35 (as in n. 13). 


22 Sanuto, Lv, 634-635; LVI, 7. 


army, Süleyman nad already departed from Istanbul for a 
second campaign to Vienna, when the helmet arrived in 
Edirne. There, it was delivered on 12 May 1532 to Ibrahim 
Pasha, who is reported by Sanuto to have admired it im- 
mensely.? Pietro Zen's firsthand reports on the transactions 
indicate that the helmet's costs were covered in Istanbul by 
the sultan’s acting treasurer Mahmud, who openly disap- 
proved of this extravagant expense on the eve of a costly 
military campaign. Since there was not sufficient cash at 
hand, only 100,000 ducats were paid at first, while the re- 
maining de»t of 15,000 was covered several months later 
from the revenues of Aleppo and Tripoli. Pietro Zen noted 
that this was "an excellent and notable payment in a time 
of this sort,’ which advertised to the whole world the sul- 
tan's wealth.” 


The Iconography of Power 

Now let as turn to the iconography and the ceremonial 
functions that the Venetian helmet-crown fulfilled. Why 
did Ibrahim Pasha acquire this idiosyncratic headgear, given 
that such imperial regalia as crowns, scepters, orbs, or 
golden chains were foreign to the Ottoman tradition of sov- 
ereignty?? The helmet's acquisition in 1532 was not an iso- 
lated case. Observing that it was conceived as part of a 
larger grou» of Venetian ceremonial objects commissioned 
by a different corsortium, Sanuto writes: "This helmet will 
be sent together with a jewel-studded saddle and saddle 
cloth ordered by another partnership. These, too, are es- 
timated to be worth 100,000 ducats.” 

This is confirmed by Francesco Sansovino who states 
that, besides tae golden helmet with four superimposed 
crowns, the Veretian zoldsmith Luigi Caorlini had also 
made ‘a cushier, a chamfron for the sultan's horse, and 
an aigrette, with ether precious things of inestimable value.” 
A letter by the renewned humanist Pietro Aretino, 
addressed to his friend Luigi Caorlini in 1536, indicates that 
for Süleyman the goldsmith had made a scepter, furnish- 
ings, and other ewels worth more than 100,000 ducats. 
Marco di Niccolò, one of the merchants belonging to the 
second consortium, informed Aretino on 5 May 1530 that 
he had shewn Fope Clement VII in Rome the jewels he 


23 Ibid., LvI, 364. 
24 Ibid., tvi, 403, 791, 826. 


25 The absence of sach regalia is noted in B. Schweigger, Ein neue 
Reyssbeschreïmung ass Teutschland nach Constantinople und Jerusalem 
(1578-1581), repr. Graz, 1964, 56-57; cited in Kurz, 254. 


26 Sanuto, Lv, 635. LvI, 6-7; cited in Kurz, 250. 


27 Sanscvino, fol. 134v; Camesasca, 29-30; cited in Kurz, 250-251. For 
Marco di Niceoló, se Landcni, 1, pt. 1, 92-94. For Giovio's reference to 
the scepter, see Giovio, 345. Giovio's letter referring to Pietro della Porta 
is cited in Klinger ard Raby (as in n. 21), 11. I would like to thank Dr. 
Julian Raby fer bringing the two prints (Figs. 7 and 8b) to my attention 
and for providing me with their photographs. Fig. 8a is published in the 
catalogue of an exhibition at the Münster Stadtmuseum, Münster, Wien 
und die Türken 1685-1983, Munster, 1983, 82-84, no. 59. 


28 Postel, Bk. m1, à. 


29 For these curiosities made 5y Giorgio Capobianco of Vicenza, see Ca- 
mesasca, 103; Sanute, Lv, 14, 636; LVI, 6-7. 
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obtained from Naples for the scepter (mazza) and the other 
artifacts that the Caorlini were making for the sultan. 
Giovio mentions the same scepter simultaneously with the 
gold helmet and a bejeweled mirror as objects created in 
Venice on the basis of Alvise Gritti's instructions, which 
Süleyman found to be marvelously pleasing. In a letter from 
1535, Giovio links the name of his relative Pietro della Porta 
to the consortium of this bejeweled scepter which is de- 
picted in a seventeenth-century print representing the mis- 
identified sultan with the helmet-crown as he rides on a 
horse with rich caparison. Together with two other var- 
iants, which omit the scepter, this German print is probably 
based on a sixteenth-century design and confirms that the 
Venetian helmet-crown was conceived as part of a group 
of ceremonial parade accessories (Figs. 7, 8a-b).? 

Guillaume Postel, who accompanied a French embassy 
to Istanbul in 1534-37, notes that in 1532 Venetian mer- 
chants had also sold Süleyman a gold throne studded with 
jewels and pearls, estimated to cost 40,000 ducats.” These 
ceremonial artifacts constitute a category different from the 
playful curiosities and automata made in Italy for the sul- 
tan in those years, such as a tiny alarm clock set in a gold 
ring, a perpetual clock, a dancing mechanical wooden doll, 
and a ship moving on a board.? The production in 1532 
of these ceremonial objects — a parade helmet, horse fur- 
nishings, a scepter, and a throne — was not accidental. 
They were pompously displayed with other regalia of 
Ottoman workmanship as the sultan advanced with his 
whole court toward Vienna. The contemporary historian 
Celàlzade congratulates Ibrahim Pasha for skillfully chor- 
eographing this triumphal procession, punctuated by sev- 
eral ambassadorial receptions, for which an enormous for- 
tune was spent to exhibit the sultan's magnificence to the 
world. 

Contemporary descriptions preserve the memory of 
Süleyman's triumphal march to Vienna in 1532. Departing 
from his capital, the sultan arrived after several stops in 
Belgrade, the streets of which had been decorated with clas- 
sical triumphal arches "in the manner of ancient Roman 
triumphs.” Orders of footsoldiers and cavalry troops were 
followed by standard-bearers carrying flags with Ottoman 


30 For Ibrahim Pasha's role in conceiving these ceremonies and processions 
in 1532, see Celalzade, fols. 217b, 228r-v. Several Ottoman-made artifacts 
seem to have been commissioned specifically for the military parade of 
1532. For a ceremonial gold sword of Ottoman workmanship, carrying 
the inscription "Sultan Süleyman Han may his victories be glorious, Con- 
stantinople, 1531/32," see Atil, 154, pl. 87. It is tempting to propose that 
a léth-century parade helmet (Fig. 26), its matching ceremonial mace, 
and the celebrated gold canteen (matara) used for carrying the sultan's 
drinking water, were also produced for this occasion. For these objects, 
usually dated to the second half of the 16th century, see Atil, 123, 148-151, 
pls. 54, 84, 85; Rogers and Ward, 130-131, 144-145, 148-151. Descriptions 
of regalia paraded by Süleyman's pages in 1532 include references to spec- 
tacular ceremonial helmets as well as to a gold canteen (uno mastrapano, 
zioé uno bocal d'oro per bever acqua); see n. 20, and Sanuto, tv1, 828, 
870-871. It is more likely that these spectacular ceremonial objects of 
Ottoman workmanship date from the 1530's, when the numbers of court 
goldsmiths and jewelers reached a peak, and not to the second half of the 
16th century when their numbers were drastically reduced; see n. 63. 
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7 Anonymous, Equestrian Sultan with Panoramic View of 

Istanbul in the Background, copper engraving, mid-17th cen- 

tury, "Augsburg zu finden bey Jacob Koppinayr" (photo: Dr. i 
Julian Raby) | 


8a Anonymous, Equestrian Sultan with Panoramic View of 
Istanbul in the Background, engraved in Frankfurt, mid-17th 
century. Münster Stadtmuseum (from Münster, Wien und die 
Türken 1683-1983, as in n. 27, no. 59) 


8b Anonymous, Equestrian Sultan with Panoramic View of 
Istanbul in the Background, copper engraving, mid-17th cen- 
tury, "Zu finden in Nürnberg bei Jacob Sandrart Kupfer- 
stecher" (photo: Dr. Julian Raby) 


crescents and the prophet Muhammad's name embroidered 
in pearls and jewels. Then rode one hundred select royal 
pages carrying damascened lances. Twelve of the sultan's 
favorite pages displayed costly helmets studded with daz- 
zling jewels and pearls. The last one of these was reported 
to have been a special "Venetian helmet bearing a striking 
resemblance to a papal tiara," which Ibrahim Pasha had h T 

| p ed "— ien 
presented as a gift to the sultan. Followed by his grand 7 | mei: 
vizier, Süleyman rode on a magnificent horse, the saddle B. $ 
of which was estimated to be worth 70,000 ducats, while E— 
its chamfron, featuring a turquoise as large as an egg, was 


valued around 50,000 ducats. Dressed in a large turban and "HAN TURCA 
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rode in triumph under a costly silk brocade canopy, the 


four poles of which were carried by dignitaries of the city. 
The sultan's varieas triumphal parades along the route to 
Vienna approximeed this spectacular entry into Belgrade, 
with only minor variations in detail. 

For example, daring his march into Nish, which the 
Hapsburg envoys were made to watch from a minaret, 
Süleyman wore a large turban set in a gold crown (uno 
turbante grandisseno involtato con una corona d'oro)? 
Desperately trying to conclude an armistice, the Austrian 
delegation was swosequently received by the sultan in a 
lavish tent at Nisb. On Süleyman's canopied gold throne, 
royal emblems corsistingof swords, bows, and arrows were 
exhibited togetherwith the Venetian helmet, which the am- 
bassadors imagined to be the Turkish imperial crown: 


Then were the two ambassadors conducted to the em- 
peror's tent, amd saw there the Turkish emperor sitting 
in majestv anc pomp on a golden throne or seat with 
four columns. hey also saw near him, on a small stool 
or standing or the same throne, the imperial crown 
(Keyserliche kaon) which cost 115,000 ducats and had 
been mace in Venice. They kissed his hand, and saw 
hanging on earn of the front columns of the throne very 
beautiful bows and quivers full of arrows. The columns 
or supports of -he throne were completely covered with 
jewels and cos: y pearls, like the scabbards of the swords 
and quivers. All of these were described to us by the 
ambassacors who saw them personally together with a 


31 Fer Süleymar s parades in 1532, see Sanuto, LvI, 828-831, 870-871. The 
German pamphlet of 1532 describes the twelve pages carrying helmets as 
follows: “Nach disen volgeten 100 die aller vorderisten und inneristen 
Camerdiener des Kaysers . . . under denen waren zwelff / der yeder hett 
ain kostlich helmlin auff / die waren mit Perlen und Edelstain gar unse- 
glich geziert / also dass ain scheinbarlichen glast gab / under denen was 
ain sonderer helm / «=r gleychet sich fast ainer Bapst Kron / den haben 
etlich Kauflewt auf i—n aigen verlag in Venedig mit künstlicher arbait / 
und Edlen eingesetzten gestain lassen machen / und darnach gen Con- 
stantinopel bracht / dem Abraym Bascho verkaufft umb hundert und 
vierzig tausent Ducatan / den er nachmals dem Türckischen Kayser ges- 
chenckt". Anom., Copey, fol. 3v. The Italian text of 1532 reads: "Doppo 
questi venivane sopre bellissimi cavalli, cento pagi schiavi dela camera 
del Signore, . . . fra-quali xii, erano che portavano xii Celladoni, & tutti 
coperti di zoie de-infi- ito valore, et l'ultimo era uno Celladone, che hav- 
evano fatto fare alchumi mercanti in Venetia, & Abbrayim Bassa l'havea 
comprato da essi in Constantinopoli, & donato al signore, il quale dicono 
essere costato cento et quaranta milia ducati"; Anon., Copia, fol. 2v. 
Sachs's song condenses this information, "Nach im folgeten hundert pfer, 
darauf des keisers kammerer . . . / Zwólf waren aber unter in, die hetten 
auf kóstlich heimlin mit perlein und edlem gesteine, das gab ein schein- 
barlichen glast. die h»ffart was nit kleine / Der türkisch keiser het auch 
ein, der gleichen findtznan nindert kein, der gleicht einer bäpstlichen krone, 
Ibráim wascho der im den zu eer was schenken thune”; Sachs, quatrains 
18-21, p. 56. 

The triumphal arci^5s of Belgrade and the sultan's canopy are described 
as follows: "Und es Haben die innwoner und Oberisten der statt / durch 
die gassen wie der Kasser zogen ist / herlich und künstlich gemacht gleych 
wie die Regenbogen / himmelspil unnd Spectackel / nach brauch der alten 
Römer gehalten / Umnd die fiirnemesten der statt / haben ain sondern 
kostlichen hymel von silber und gold in seyden gestickt und gemacht / 
über den Kaiser gedeckt / mitt den vier orten des himels getragen / schön 
und prachtlich / das-herlich zusehen ist"; Copey, fol. 5r. The Italian text 
reads: “El Turchorent a disinare in Belgrado con tanto fausto, & pompa, 
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great treasure more than twelve times 100,000 ducats, 
and the expensive vest worn by the Turkish emperor.” 


So powerful was the effect of this carefully staged re- 
ception ceremony that the Hapsburg ambassadors, stupe- 
fied by the abundance of jewels and gold, turned into 
"speechless corpses," according to a Venetian report. In his 
detailed account of this audience, and of a similar reception 
given to the French ambassador later in Belgrade, the con- 
temporary court historian Celalzade describes Süleyman's 
bejeweled gold throne on which such Ottoman symbols of 
sovereignty as swords, bows, arrows, daggers and shields 
were displayed. However, he fails to mention the Venetian 
helmet-crown, which was completely alien to the Ottoman 
imperial tradition. While foreign news pamphlets, Sachs's 
folksong, and various prints testify to the sensation this 
fantastic headgear created in the West, it is neither men- 
tioned in Ottoman historical texts, nor shown in miniatures 
depicting Süleyman's tent receptions (Figs. 9a-b).? This 
conspicuous omission confirms that the helmet's message 
was primarily directed to a European audience. 

What sources did Ibrahim Pasha draw upon as he was 
staging these receptions and triumphal processions with 
classical allusions? In a conversation with Pietro Zen, the 
grand vizier stated that he had acquired the helmet-crown 
from Italian merchants because it was a "trophy of Alex- 
ander the Great."* The sultan's processions in 1532 can be 
seen as a direct response to classical triumphs staged before 


& con tanti piffari, & suoni de instrumenti diversi, che miracolosa cosa 
era aremirare, & a lo entrare dentro, erano fatti li archi triomphal, per 
le strade del suo pasaggio, dove secondo le antiquità de Romani vedeasi 
giochi, & feste solenne & egli era a cavallo sotto un baldachino ricchis- 
simo, portato da i più nobili di quella Citta"; Copia, fol. 3r-v. Sachs's 
song again shortens this information: "Mit kôstlichen triumph man hat 
in empfangen wol in der stat, gar künstlich war gemachet von regenpogen 
ein himelspil, des im der keiser lachet / Da er dadurch aussreiten thet, 
die burgerschaft in der stat het, ein kóstlichen himel, wiste, von silber 
und gold in seiden gestickt auf den keiser gerüste / Den man ober dem 
keiser trug, die hoffart was des keisers fug, dass man im triumphieret, 
nach prauch der alter Romer art man im herrlich hofieret"; Sachs, qua- 
trains 15-17, p. 56. Kurz cites a derivative description of this parade from 
Ben Meir's chronicle, 255-256. 


? B. Curipeschitz, Wegrayss Keyserlicher Maiestàt Legation im 32. Jar zu 
dem Türcken geschickt, Augsburg, 1533, fol. B iiv, repr. as an appendix 
to pt. Sin A. von Gévay, Urkunden und Actenstücke zur Geschichte der 
Verhaltnisse zwischen Oesterreich, Ungarn und der Pforte, 1, Vienna, 1840: 
cited in Kurz, 256. 


°° Sanuto, LvI, 824-825; Celalzade, fols. 210v-217v. For the diplomatic 
missions of the Austrian and French ambassadors, see Setton, 111, 362- 
364. The two miniatures are reproduced and described in E. Atul, 
Süleymanname: The Illustrated History of Siileyman the Magnificent, 
Washington, DC, and New York, 1986, 162-165. 


# Ibrahim Pasha is quoted by Pietro Zen in reference to the helmet: ^. . . 
Io l'ho comprato per esser quello un trofeo di Alexandro Magno, che era 
strania cosa che'l stesse in mano di mercadanti, ma doveva andar in man 
dil suo Signor, come é questo conveniente a lui, et quando Janus bei (i.e. 
Dragoman Yunus Beg) mi dimando il precio risposi era bon mercato, e 
tanto li ditti che se havesseno dimandati ducati 300 milia tanto li haria 
dati per tuorlo di mano di mercadanti e darlo al Signor"; (Sanuto, Lvi, 
634). 
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9a Süleyman Receiving the Austrian Ambassador in a Tent at 
Nish in 1532, ca. 1557, in *Arifi, Süleymanname (Book of Sü- 
leyman), Istanbul, Topkapı Sarayı Müzesi Kütüphanesi, ms H. 
1517, tol. 337r 


and after the coronation of Charles V in Bologna as Holy 
Roman Emperor. Charles's entry to Bologna in 1529 was a 
formidable demonstration of imperial power, in which the 
emperor, accompanied by his whole court and musicians, 
rode under triumphal arches as people shouted "Cesare, 
Cesare, Carlo, Carlo, Imperio, Imperio!" Like the sultan's 
pages who carried ceremonial helmets, those of Charles are 
reported to have exhibited four plumed "helmets of Caesar" 
(elmeti di Cesare), one of which was surmounted by the 
Hapsburg eagle and another by a crown. These pseudo- 
Roman ceremonial helmets advertised the emperor's claim 
to be the triumphant Caesar of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Behind his pages, clad in complete armor with a golden 
eagle on his helmet, and holding a scepter in his hand, 
Charles rode on a horse with jewel-embroidered furnish- 
ings of gold cloth. Four knights carried a magnificent gold 
brocade canopy over his head as he paraded in triumph 
(Fig. 11). The emperor's joint procession with Pope Clem- 














9b Sileyman Receiving the French Ambassador in a Tent at 
Belgrede in 1532, ca. 1557, in ibid., fol. 346r 


ent VII after the coronation in 1530 as a living embodiment 
of the dependence of regnum on sacerdotium, on the other 
hand, powerfully advertised the claim for a universal em- 
pire. Descriptions of this parade again refer to triumphal 
arches, richly caparisoned horses, a gold brocade canopy 
held by dignitaries, as well as banners embroidered with 
imperial and papal insignia, one of which was a Crusader's 
flag showing a cross with the figure of Christ. All of these 
elements, including the display of regalia held by digni- 
taries, find their echoes in Süleyman's parades, which are 
full of references to the spectacle of power staged by his 
rivals (Figs. 12-14).*5 

Marco di Niccoló's letter to Aretino of 5 May 1530, in 
whica he refers to having shown the pope jewels obtained 


35 For the festivities in Bologna, see M. Bonner, Italian Civic Pageantry 
in the High Renaissance, A Descriptive Bibliography of Triumphal Entries 
and Selected Other Festivals for State Occasions, Florence, 1979, 19-25; 
Sanuto, Lu, 142-145, 180-199, 205-206, 295-275, 604-619, 624-682; L. 
Gonzega, Cronaca del soggiorno di Carlo V in Italia, ed. G. Romano, 
Milan 1892, 113-236. 


from Naole- for artifacts that the Caorlini were preparing 
for Sillerman, indicates that the Ottoman parade acces- 
sories were conceived immediately after the Bologna co- 
ronation Ibrahim Pasha, who regularly collected intelli- 
gence abou: Eurcpean monarchs, was kept well informed 
about the ceremonies in Bologna through Venetian reports. 
Widely -irculated propagandistic prints of Charles's co- 
ronationmm: st also have reached his hands. Inquiring about 
preparations for the coronation from Pietro Zen in 1529, 
he remazked indignantly: "How can there be an emperor 
other than ny grand signor?” In Istanbul, the emperor's 
coronation was far from popular. The historian Celalzade, 
very keen cn titulature because of his career as chancellor, 
complained that after being invested with a jeweled crown 
(koronæ, Charles began to “claim the title of Caesar” 
(cesar).* Refusing to recognize this ambitious title in his 
official correspondance, Süleyman addressed his rival sim- 
ply as “King of Spain.” 

Angered by Hapsburg claims to universal sovereignty 
implied by the title of Caesar, Ibrahim asserted that there 
could be orly one emperor in the world, and he threatened 
to ruin »ot3 Charles V and Pope Clement VII, who had 
joined ferees in Bologna against the sultan.* During 1530 
and 1531, word came from all quarters about Ottoman 
plans to adzance both by sea and land to attack Italy and 
Austria sir ultareously. During the anxious months pre- 
ceding the awaited campaign, the Papacy anticipated that 
Süleyman's land army would invade Hapsburg domains in 
Austria-Hungary, while his fleet might attack "perhaps all 
Italy, amd the state of the Church as well.” Francis I told 
the Venetian ambassador to the French court: ". . . the Turk 
will make some naval expedition . . . and will ravage Pug- 
lia, goimg perhaps as tar as Rome, for Sultan Suleyman 
always say- ‘to Rome! to Rome!’ and he detests the emperor 
and his title of Caesar, he, the Turk, causing himself to be 
called Caesar” (facendesi lui Turco, appellar Caesare). 

This would heve been a joint Franco-Turkish attack on 
the Hapsburgs, for which the grand vizier requested access 
to Vene&ar ports through Alvise Gritti. It was believed that 
after ths coordinated attack, the sultan would take Italy 
under his protection, making Francis the legitimate sov- 
ereign of nerth Italy, and appointing a vassal king to south 
Italy — a post thought to be destined for Alvise Gritti. 


36 Marco ei N.ccolò's letter is published in Landoni, 1, pt. 1, 92-94. Doge 
Andrea Gritti.asked Pietro Zen to keep Ibrahim Pasha and Alvise Gritti 
well informec about the coronation; Setton, 111, 336-338; Sanuto, XLIX, 
443; Lumi, 21% 1, T2. 

37 Celalza-e, ls. 2C2v-210r. 

38 Sanuto, LIL, 8, TA. 

39 Setton, arr, 340-355, Finlay, 92-95; Sanuto, tim, 134. According to a 
contemporary Italian source, certain Christian princes, renegades from 
Naples and Florence. as well as the Christian merchants of Istanbul, had 
convincec Ibrahim Fasha to undertake the conquest of Austria and Italy 
in 1532 (&no- ., Diseorsi, fols. 48v-55r). 

40 R. Browm, ed., Calendar of State Papers, Venice, v, London, 1873, 619- 
620. 

41 [brahim trusted Alvise Gritti that Venice would block off the imperi- 
alists from the Adriatic, but Venice preferred to remain neutral (Finlay, 
92-98; Setton 111, 340-360). For Ibrahim's intention to visit Venice, see 
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Ibrahim Pasha confidently told Pietro Zen that after con- 
quering Rome, he would come to visit “the nobles of Venice 
who love the sultan so much.” But owing to a lack of co- 
ordination with the ambivalent French and Venetian allies, 
the anticipated invasion of Italy by sea did not materialize. 
Süleyman did arrive with his land troops at Vienna in 1532, 
where he hoped to meet the emperor in a pitched battle, 
but his rival was nowhere to be found. Thus, the triumphal 
march during which the sultan theatrically publicized his 
power dwindled into an anticlimatic conclusion with the 
retreat of the Ottoman army.” 

Clues to the iconography of Süleyman's helmet-crown 
must be sought within this particular historical context. Its 
form, which alluded to Charles's ceremonial helmets of 
Caesar (Fig. 17), is also reminiscent of plumed helmet- 
crowns worn by ancient Near Eastern monarchs and by 
Alexander the Great in Ottoman miniature painting. This 
might explain why Ibrahim Pasha referred to it as a "trophy 
of Alexander the Great," in which case it would be tempting 
to interpret the bejeweled Venetian mirror that accom- 
panied it as Alexander's legendary mirror, which was be- 
lieved to reflect the whole world and therefore associated 
with universal sovereignty. This allusion would support 
Süleyman's claim to be the second Alexander, which, ac- 
cording to a contemporary Italian account, he wanted to 
announce to the world through his march to Vienna in 
1532.9 Such a ceremonial plumed helmet-crown, reminis- 
cent of the ones worn by ancient monarchs, is depicted in 
an early seventeenth-century Mughal painting where the 
emperor Jahangir holds it as an emblem of sovereignty al- 
legedly belonging to his ancestor Timur (Fig. 18). However, 
none of the royal helmets depicted in Islamic miniatures 
features multiple crowns. Despite its tapering Islamic form 
and its Ottomanizing crescent-shaped aigrette, Süleyman's 
helmet made an unmistakable reference to the papal tiara, 
as contemporary Western observers were quick to note. Its 
extra fourth crown added to the traditional three tiers of 
crowns could only be read as a statement of superiority to 
the two allied heads of Christendom. It powerfully adver- 
tised the sultan’s claims to universal sovereignty on the eve 
of a planned anti-Hapsburg/anti-papal military campaign 
that would have culminated in the conquest of Rome. 

An allegorical anti-papal play published by Francesco 


Sanuto, Lv, 231. Siileyman advertised the main objective of this campaign 
to be a pitched battle with the arrogant “King of Spain” outside Vienna, 
or an offer of tribute from him. Perhaps the impressive parades that pub- 
licized his power were aimed to force Charles to accept the second alter- 
native. Disappointed in both respects, Süleyman rationalized his retreat 
through his rival's absence from Vienna. The two emperors thus measured 
each other's military strength from a distance, and in 1533, the following 
year, the Hapsburgs sent an embassy to the sultan for peace negotiations. 
For details, see Finlay, 96-98; Setton, 111, 361-366; H. Inalcik, "The Hey- 
day and Decline of the Ottoman Empire," in Cambridge History of Islam, 
Cambridge, London, New York, etc., 1970, 1, 326-327. 


42 Anon., Discorsi, fol. 49r. Contemporary Ottoman sources frequently 
refer to Süleyman as the Second Alexander or the Alexander of the Age; 
see Sevgi (as in n. 19), 11, 16; and A. Karahan, Kanuni Sultan Süleyman 
Devri Sairlerinden Figani ve Divancesi (Figani, A Poet from the Age of 
Sultan Süleyman and His Anthology), Istanbul, 1966, 7. 
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Negri in 1546 indicates that Süleyman's headgear cortinued 
to invite a comparison with the pope's tiara more than a 
decade after its creation. Here, one of the characters com- 
ments on the deficiency of the papal tiara in symbolizing 
the pope's claim to rule over all regions of the world (reg- 
num mundi). He suggests: "It were well done of the Pope 
in my opinion, to adde also to his diademe a fourth crowne, 
because there is a newe world found out in our dayes, & 
I would have him fashion it in fourme of that diademe 
whiche the Venetians sent once to Soliman the seconde, 
Emperor of the Turkes."? This proposal to improve the 
traditional form of the papal tiara by the addition of an 
extra crown reveals that the challenge of Süleyman's Vene- 
tian headgear, understood to signify a claim for world do- 
minion, was transparent to contemporary European ob- 
servers. Verses accompanying two of the seventeenth- 
century German prints of the equestrian sultan wearing the 
helmet-crown further support an interpretation of its mes- 
sage as a claim for regnum mundi: "Make a show with 
robbed crowns, you cursed World Tyrant” (Figs. 8a-b). 
The generally accepted view that the four superimposed 
crowns represented different kingdoms over which Süley- 
man ruled is problematic. The three crowns of Byzantium, 
Trebizond, and Asia included in painted or medallic por- 
traits of Mehmed II by Gentile Bellini had been augmented 
considerably through victories in Safavid Iran (1514), 
Mamluk Egypt (1517), Rhodes (1522), and Hungary (1526) 
(Figs. 19, 20). This unprecedented territorial expansion led 
Süleyman to increase the number of imperial standards 
from four to seven in 1526, in order to symbolize the seven 
defeated kingdoms or climes over which he ruled (Fig. 10). 
It is therefore difficult to reduce the Ottoman empire to 
four separate kingdoms, given the absence of a fcurfold 
division of territories in contemporary sources. Instead of 
referring to four specific kingdoms, the crowns appear to 
have signified a general message of universal sovereignty 


43 I would like to express my gratitude to Dror Wahrman of the History 
Department of Princeton University for bringing this important reference 
to my attention: EN. Bassanese, A certayne Tragedie wrytten fyrst in 
Italian, by E N.B. entituled, Freewyl, London, 1589, 25. Some European 
historians erroneously refer to Süleyman I as Süleyman II, since they count 
the brief rule of Prince Süleyman (1402-11), which is omitted from official 
Ottoman histories. The Italian version reads: "Se quelle tre corone sig- 
nificano la signoria delle parti del mondo, essendosi a nostri giorni trovato 
un mondo nuovo, che é per una quarte parte aggionta alle tre gia dette, 
io direi esser ben fatto, che ei ne mettesse quatro delle corone sopra'] suo 
diadema, & l'ordinasse al modo di quel che fu mandato altre volte da 
Venetia a Solimano II Imperator de Turchi"; idem, Della tragedia di M. 
Francesco Negro Bassanese intitolata Libero Arbitrio, 2nd ed., n.p., 1550, 
fol. D8v. 


44 Kurz hypothesizes that the fourth crown added to the previous three 
shown on Mehmed II's portrait medals was presumably that cf Egypt 
(Kurz, 251). Rogers and Ward (p. 53) state that the quadruple gold crown 
symbolized each of the kingdoms over which Süleyman ruled. For the 
three crowns on Mehmed II's portraits, see J. von Karabacek, ' Abend- 
landische Kiinstler zu Konstantinopel im XV. und XVI. Jahrhunderts,” 
Kaiserliche Akademie der Wiss. in Wien, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, Denkschrift- 
en, LXII, 1, 1916, 49. The adoption of seven standards in 1526 is mentioned 
by Celalzade, fol. 179r. An Italian observer wrote around 1537 that these 
standards symbolized the seven defeated kingdoms or realms: “?ortano 
questi sette stendardi a significare i sette Regni che hanno acquistati, & 


through the symbolism of the four cardinal points, like the 
four aigrettes (sorguc) seen on Süleyman's turban in a six- 
teenth-century miniature painting depicting the military 
parade to Baghdad in 1534 (Fig. 10).^ 

Ore can therefore construct a reading of the helmet's 
design with its four superimposed crowns as a statement 
of world dominion meant to challenge the allied pope and 
empercr. The sultan's headgear not only makes an obvious 
allusion to the pope's tiara, but also to ceremorial Haps- 
burg helmets and to the emperor's mitre-crown displayed 
in Bologna (Figs. 12-16). The jewel-studded gold crowns of 
the pope and emperor had large pearls, which also con- 
stitute the most distinctive feature of Süleyman's headgear. 
Moreover, the sharply pointed, spiky diamonds seen on the 
headband of the emperor's crown present a striking parallel 
to those on the sultan's helmet (Figs. 15a-b). Charles's mitre- 
crown was sold by Philip II during an auction at Madrid 
in 1554 to raise cash, but an inventory of its jewels spe- 
cifically mentions these large pearls and spiky diamonds. 
Echoes of its form can be found in the golden mitre-crown 
made in 1602 for the Hapsburg emperor Rudolf II, which 
also features distinctive large pearls (Fig. 21).* 

Sü evman's helmet substitutes the uppermost Christian 
cross of its models with a plumed aigrette set in a gold 
mount in the shape of a crescent, which was widely rec- 
ognized in Europe as the emblem of the Ottoman sultan.* 
This aigrette must have been inspired by Ottoman turban 
ornaments (sorguc) considered to be emblems of royalty. 
Curiously, Sanuto identifies the prominent cluster of plu- 
mage attached to the aigrette as the costly feathers of the 
Indian chameleon, which was believed to live constantly 
in the air: "On the aigrette has been put the plurrage of an 
animal which stays and lives in the air, has very soft feath- 
ers o: various colors, and comes from India; it is called 
chameleon and is worth a fortune." This implies reference 
to the suspicious paradisiacal bird huma, traditionally as- 


soggiugat: in Asia"; Bassano, fol. 52r. A mid-17th-century traveler states 
that they signified the sultan's dominion over the seven climes: "Parce que 
selon les Turcs le Monde est divisé en sept parties ou sept climats, dont 
le Grar d Seigneur est Maistre" (Tavernier, 8). This is confirmed by the 
late 16th-century court historian Talikizade: "The Ottoman cynasty has 
seven s-andards (sancak) which symbolize their rule over the s2ven climes 
(yedi iklim)"; C. Woodhead, ed., Ta‘liki-zade's Sehname-i htimayun: A 
History of the Ottoman Campaign into Hungary 1593-94, Berlin, 1983, 
120. 


45 The nventory is published in P. de Madrazo, "Über Krónurgsinsignien 
und Steatsgewander Maximilian I. und Karl V. und ihr Schicksal in Span- 
ien," Jehrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des Osterreichischen 
Kaiser] auses, 1x, 1889, 446-464. It refers to large pearls (dicke Perle) and 
pointec diamonds (spitze Diamanten), ibid., 456-457. For Hapsburg mitre- 
crowns and papal tiaras, see E.F Twining, European Regalia, London, 
1967, 43-44, 113-116. 


4 A contemporary observer notes that the Ottomans did not use emble- 
mata, except for the sultan's crescent (luna), which was adopted after the 
conquest of Hungary in 1526: "Questa è honorata da ciaschun per essere 
impresa del Signor loro"; Bassano, fol. 52a. A description of 5üleyman's 
entry into Belgrade in 1532 refers to seven standards carrying -he emblem 
of the crescent (con le lune che é l'insegna della casa otomana); Sanuto, 
LVI, 871. 
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10 Militarz Paraæ of Sultan Süleyman to Baghdad in 
153- ca. B80, in Lokman, Hiinername (Book of 
Skil=), n, stanbul, Topkapi Sarayı Müzesi Kütüpha- 
nesi Ms H 1524, fol. 261r 


sociated ir the Idamic world with royalty and believed to 
fly continwally im the air. Firdawsi's Book of Kings fre- 
quently re-2rs tc royal crowns with such huma feathers. 
Indeed, two seventeench-century German prints identify 
the Venetiza helmet's feathers as those of a "paradise bird" 
(Figs. 3a-ba.* 

It can be con-luced therefore, that Süleyman's com- 
posite crown — with its combined elements from the pope's 
tiara, the «mperor's mitre-crown, and Hapsburg parade 
helmets wen Islamic metifs — was an intelligible statement 
of Ottoma- imperial claims. This idiosyncratic helmet dis- 
puted both the Foly Roman emperor's title of Caesar and 


47 For feather of the Indian . hameleon, see Sanuto, Lv, 634-635; cited in 
Kurz, 250. Fæ the mwthical Bird of paradise, see C. Huart and H. Massé, 
“Huma,” The Encucopecia ef Islam, new ed. Leiden, London, 1971, 111, 
572. Costly rlimage- of the bird of paradise" are also encountered in an 
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11 Anonymous, Charles V's Entry into Bologna in 1529, from 
a series of Venetian woodcuts, ca. 1530. Vienna, Albertina, 
Graphische Sammlung (from W. Stirling-Maxwell, The Entry 
of the Emperor Charles V into the City of Bologna on the Fifth 
of November MDXXIX, Florence, London, Edinburgh, 1875) 
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12 Anonymous, The Coronation Cavalcade of Charles V and 
Clement VII, woodcut, 1530 (from ibid.) 


the sanctioning power of the pope through its conspicuous 
departure from the established form of the papal tiara. 
“Difference” stressed through analogy turned the unex- 
pected extra fourth crown into an indication of Ottoman 
supremacy, challenging Hapsburg-papal claims for univer- 
sal rule. This challenge was the whole raison d'étre of the 


inventory of Archduke Ferdinand I's Kunstkammer at Ambras, while 
Queen Elizabeth wore a jewel-studded aigrette featuring feathers of the 
bird of paradise found only in the East; D.F. Lach, Asia in the Making 
of Europe, 11, Bk. 1, Chicago, London, 1970, 27, 102-103, 181-182. 
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13(a-c) Domenico del Riccio, known as Brusasorzi, 
details from a fresco depicting the coronation caval- 
cade of Charles V and Clement VII, ca. 1564. Verona, 
Palazzo Ridolfi (from V. Filippini, I] Palazzo Ridolfi e 
l'Affresco di Domenico Brusasorzi, Verona, 1953, figs. 
3,5] 


military campaign of 1532, undertaken, according to a con- 
temporary Italian source, to advertise the sultan's status as 
"imperator del mondo.” Specifically designed for this oc- 
casion as a joint "invention" of Ibrahim Pasha and Alvise 
Gritti, the principal agents of Süleyman's anti-Hapsburg/ 
anti-papal diplomacy, the Venetian helmet exemplifies an 


48 The Italian source states that it was Ibrahim Pasha who convinced Sü- 
leyman to undertake the campaign of 1532 in order to establish a world 
empire: ". . . Ti fara Signore et padrone di tutta la Cristianità et della 
bella Italia . . . tale che ti fara monarcha del mondo”; Anon., Discorsi, 
fols. 48r-57v. 
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14 Nicolas Hogenberg, The Coronation Cavalcade of Charles V and Clement VII, from a series of woodcuts, 1530. 
Paris, Bibl othèque Nationale, Cabinet des Estampes (from the anonymous publication of Junta Nacional del IV Cen- 


tenario, ke Comonacion Imperial de Carlos, Madrid, 1958) 
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15a Anonymous, Portrait of Charles V after the Bologna Cor- and His Coronation Regalia, 
onation, w»odcu-. 1530 (from Sanuto, Diarii, L111) woodcut, ca. 1530. London, British Museum (from Stirling- 
Maxwell, The Entry of Emperor Charles V) 
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16 Robert Péril, 
The Coronation 
Cavalcade of 
Charles V and 
Clement VII, de- 
tail from a series 
of woodcuts, 
1530. Vienna, 
Albertina, 
Graphische 
Sammlung 





Ottoman awareness of the legitimizing role of crowns in 
the West. This awareness had already been demonstrated 
in 1529 by Süleyman's investiture of his vassal in Hungary, 
John Zapolya, with the Holy Crown of Saint Stephen, after 
which the sultan began to use the proud title "Distributor 
of Crowns to the Monarchs of the World" in his corre- 
spondance with European rulers (Fig. 22). This event 
marked the beginning of an Ottoman preoccupaticn with 
Western emblems of sovereignty as a means to challenge 
European rivals, a concern that culminated in Süleyman's 
acquisition of the Venetian helmet-crown.^ 

The engraving published by Agostino Veneziano in 1535 
revived the memory of Süleyman's spectacular helmet- 
crown three years after its creation (Fig. 4). The timing of 
Agostino's engraving, published together with portraits of 
Charles V, Francis I, and the Ottoman admiral Barbarossa, 
was not accidental (Figs. 23, 24). 1535 was the year when 
Francis sent an elaborate mission to Süleyman and Bar- 
barossa, proposing to rekindle the plan for a joint Franco- 
Turkish attack on a Hapsburg port in Italy that would serve 
as the sultan's base to besiege Rome. Although this scheme 
never materialized, Agostino's portrait of Süleyman signals 
the revived iconographic charge of the tiara-like helmet on 


49 Zapolya’s coronation ceremony, which was organized by Ibrahim and 
Gritti, is described in Celalzade, fol. 193a; W.F A. Behrnauer, ed. and 
trans., Sulaiman des Gesetzgebers Tagebuch auf seinem Feldzuge nach 
Wien in Jahre 935-6/1529, Vienna, 1858, 24-25. Süleyman's title as be- 
stower of crowns appears in Gévay (as in n. 32), 11, 114; and J. Matuz, 
Das Kanzleiwesen Sultan Süleymans des Prüchtigen, Wiesbaden, 1974, 
122. 


50 Setton, 111, 392-393. Inalcik notes that the joint Franco-Ottoman front 
of 1532 against the Hapsburg Emperor originated in Ottoman attempts 
to conquer Italy from 1480 onward, which continued well intc 1537-38 
until Francis I made peace with Charles V; H. Inalcik, "The Turkish Im- 
pact on the Development of Modern Europe," The Ottoman State and Its 
Place in World History, ed. K. Karpat, Leiden, 1974, 51-52. Agostino's 
prints of Charles V, Süleyman, and Barbarossa are dated 1535, while that 
of Francis I was issued in 1536; Bartsch xiv, 317, nos. 518, 519, 520, 524. 


51 Mielich's drawing is published without reference to the Venetian helmet 


the eve of another anti-Hapsburg/anti-papal attempt to 
conquer Rome.*° 

Dependent on context for its meaning, Süleyman's idio- 
syncratic headgear must have quickly lost its iconographic 
relevance. A drawing by Hans Mielich from ca. 1550, which 
depicts a parade helmet once belonging to the Schatzkam- 
mer of the Bavarian dukes, provides a clue about its ulti- 
mate fate (Fig. 25). The helmet in Mielich’s drawing can 
almost certainly be identified as that of Süleyman, from 
which the four detachable crowns have been removed. 
While the plumed aigrette, the headband with spiky dia- 
monds, and the neckguard with straps are unmistakably 
identical, ogival patterns with palmettes decorating the 
body of the gold helmet can be barely discerned underneath 
the four crowns in earlier prints (Figs. 1-4). Thus stripped 
of its specific royal references, Süleyman's crownless hel- 
met seems to have been conveniently transformed into a 
noble diplomatic gift. It is tempting to hypothesize that this 
prestigious helmet was donated by Süleyman as a present 
on the occasion of a major Ottoman-Hapsburg truce signed 
in 1547 with the Hapsburg brothers Charles V and Ferdi- 
nand I, under the provisions of which Ferdinand was to 
pay an annual tribute for the Hungarian territory he held. 
In 1541, during the negotiations for peace initiated after 
Zapolya's death, Ferdinand had presented to the sultan a 
magnificent silver planetarium originally belonging to 
Maximilian I, which took twelve men to carry. If the Vene- 
tian helmet was a gift of Süleyman to his “vassal” Ferdi- 
nand, it could subsequently have entered the Schatzkam- 
mer in Munich through his daughter, Duchess Anna of 
Austria, who represented the House of Hapsburg in Ba- 
varie as Duke Albrecht V's wife. It is suggestive that Mie- 
lich's helmet drawing is found in a picture album he pre- 
pared in the 1550's as court painter to the Bavarian duke 
and duchess, to serve as a visual record or inventory of 
their jewelry collection." 

The detached crowns of Süleyman's helmet, which had 
little meaning in an Ottoman context, were probably melted 
down following a common practice, so that their jewels 
could be reused elsewhere. Without its spectacular crowns, 
the Venetian helmet depicted on Mielich's drawing is rem- 
iniscent of a parade helmet of Ottoman workmanship as- 


in M. Kopplin, "Turcica und Turquerien. Zur Entwicklung des Türken- 
bildes und Rezeption osmanischer Motive vom 16. bis 18. Jahrhundert," 
Exotische Welten, Europüische Phantasien, Stuttgart, 1987, 156, pl. 10. 
I would like to thank Dr. Peter Volk of the Bayerisches Nationalmuseum 
in Munich for answering my inquiry about the album in which it is found. 
Drawings of jewelry and regalia from this album once belonging to the 
duke cf Bavaria and from Hans Mielich's Jewel Book of the Duchess Anna 
are reproduced in the catalogue, Princely Magnificence, Court Jewels of 
the Renaissance 1500-1630, Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 1980, 
22-23, 122-123, and in Y. Hackenbroch, Renaissance Jewellery, New York, 
1979, 140-145. Also see J.H. von Hefner-Alteneck, Deutsche Gold- 
schmiede-Werke des Sechzehnten Jahrhunderts, Frankfurt, 1890. For the 
five-year peace treaty of 1547, which followed a one-year truce signed in 
1545, see E.D. Petrisch, "Der habsburgisch-osmanische Friedensvertrag 
des Jahres 1547," Mitteilungen des Österreichischen Staatsarchivs, xxxvi, 
1985, 19-80. For Ferdinand's diplomatic gift of a planetarium, see Rogers 
and Ward, 34. 
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17 Audience of an Ancient Near Eastern monarch, 1594-95, 
Darir, Siver-i Nebi (Qualities of the Prophets), Istanbul, Top- 
kapi Saray: Müzesi Kütüphanesi, ms H. 1221 


sociated with Süleyman, which might well have been 
among those d:splayed in 1532 (Fig. 26). Even after it ceased 
to exist in its original form, the fame of Stileyman’s spec- 
tacular aeadgear was perpetuated by widely circulating 
prints, ef which only a few examples remain. One of the 
rare surviving wooduts is scribbled with a marginal note 
that inflates the longforgotten price of the famous Venetian 
helmet to 508,000 ducats, and raises the cost of the large 
emerald on the aigrette from the original 15,000 ducats to 
80,000 ducats (Fig. 2; Appendix). The repetition of these 
inflated values in seventeenth-century German engravings 
testifies to the legendary reputation of Süleyman's Venetian 
helmet, whose fame had penetrated into such popular six- 
teenth-century plays as Pietro Aretino's Il Marescalco (1533) 
or Francesco Negri's Libero Arbitrio (Figs. 8a-b).5? 


°? For the Otteman-made helmet, see Kurz, 256; Atil, 148: Rogers and 
Ward, 150-151. A jeweler in Il Marescalco refers to Süleyman's Venetian 
helmet as follows: "Dalla qua, toccala su, buon pro, proficiat: io sapendo 
che per tr si camperavano, gli ho dato due gioie, che rifarebbeno l'elmo 
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18 The Mughal Emperor Jahangir Holding the Ceremonial 
Crown of Timur, ca. 1620. London, British Museum, Stowe 
Or. 16, fol. 2b (from I. Stchoukine, La Peinture indienne ü 
l'époque des Grands Moghols, Paris, 1929, pl. 21v) 


The Patronage of European Artists during Ibrahim Pasha's 
Grand Vizierate 

Ibrahim Pasha's acquisition of the Venetian helmet to- 
gether with a group of parade accessories encouraged Luigi 
Caorlini and his Venetian partners to venture into other 
Ottoman projects. Francesco Sansovino writes: "And 
wanting to make a canopy (baldacchino) or umbrella (om- 
brella) for sultan Süleyman after a design by [Jacopo] San- 
sovino who went into partnership with them, they faced a 
misfortune with the death of Ibrahim Pasha who had put 
them into favor with Süleyman."* This passage confirms 
the pivotal role of the grand vizier, whose execution in 1536 
left several artistic projects unrealized. The grave financial 
losses of Luigi Caorlini and Vincenzo Levriero resulting 
from the sudden deaths of Alvise Gritti (1534) and Ibrahim 


del Turco fatto a Vinegia da Luigi Cavorlino; oh che vivo spirito, oh che 
galante gentilhuomo, oh che perfetto sozio”; de Sanctis, 88. For Francesco 
Negri's play, see n. 43. 


” Sansovino, 134v; cited in Kurz, 250-251, 
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19 Gentile Bellini, Portrait of Mehmed II, 1480. London, Na- 
tional Gallery 
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20 Gentile Bellini, Bronze Medal of Mehmed II, undated. Lis- 
bon, Calouste Gulbenkian Museum 


54 For the financial losses of Caorlini and Levriero, see Della Valle, 35; 
Camesasca, 29-30; Kurz, 251. Marco di Niccoló's financial difficulties af- 
ter Alvise's death were discussed in 1534 by the Venetian Council of Ten, 
which decided to send Lorenzo Gritti to Istanbul to settle the matter, to- 
gether with securing his dead brother's property; ASV, Consiglio dei Dieci, 
Parti Secrete, R. 4 (1533-39), fol. 37r-v. A character in Aretino's play Lo 
ipocrito refers to Ibrahim's death as follows: ". . . Nel sentire il fine, non 
dico di Ambrogio in Roma e di Carlo in Mantova, ma d'Imbraim in Cos- 
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21 Mitre-crown made for the Hapsburg emperor Rudolf II in 
1602 by the court goldsmith Jan Vermeyen. Vienna, Kurshistor- 
isches Museum 


Pasha (1536) are recorded by Francesco della Valle. Ad- 
dressed *o his friend Luigi Caorlini in 1536, a letter of Pietro 
Aretino confirms that the Venetian goldsmith had gone 
bankrupt after sending Süleyman objects worth 100,000 
ducats, tor which he received no payment in return. Are- 
tino, who himself contemplated the possibility of entering 
into the services of Alvise Gritti and Ibrahim Pasha as a 
viable alternative to serving European monarchs, was well 
informed about this sudden reversal of fortunes.* 

Such non-Ottoman regalia as crowns, scepters, ard cer- 
emonial canopies, intended to compete with those of the 
sultan's Western rivals, were freely adopted during Ibrahim 
Pasha's culturally syncretistic grand vizierate (1523-36). Ul- 
timately, it was such lavish objects destined for use in 
pompous ceremonial occasions that won Süleyman his title 


ernor of Mian, Antonio de Leyva: ". . . Se non fosse questo, ne andava 
in Costantiaopoli a servire il Signore Alvigi Gritti, nel quale s'é raccolta 
tutta la cortesia fuggita de i plebei Signori, che non hanno di prencipe 
altro che] rome, appresso di cui se n'andava Pietro Aretino, sel Re Fran- 
cesco non lo legava con le catene d'oro, e se il magnanimo Antonio da 
Leva non le arricchiva con le coppe d'oro e con le pensioni"; ibia., 175. 
I am indebted to Professor André Chastel for informing me of a recently 
discovered letter by Pietro Aretino addressed to Ibrahim Pasha on 2 Aug. 
a i i tote rh him 
1531, in which he otters his services to the grand vizier, and sene ‘ sp 
) wai “Pour l'Histoire des rapports de l Ar&tin è 
to the sultan; P. Larivaille, Fou oc inédites au Pacha Ibrahim et as 
: de son temps: Dele EE i Aix-en-Provence, 
issants Ge > A s; ornational . . - » 4 
les ni is ler, Actes du Colloque Inter 
Roi François ^ 


1985, 55-95. 
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22 Süleyman Investing ^is Vassal John Zapolya with the Holy 
Crown of St. Stephen in 1529, ca. 1557, in “Arifi, Süleyman- 
name (Book «f Suleyman), Istanbul, Topkapi Sarayı Kütüpha- 
nesi Müzesi, 4s H. 1517, fol. 309r 


55 The 17th-certury Englisa writer Knolles identifies these as statues of 
Hercules, Diara, and Apollo, which seems to find support in Coecke's 
drawing of th« Hippodrome (Fig. 28). However, most contemporary 
sources only mention the figure of Hercules without identifying the others; 
Ramberti, 261- C.D. de Schepper, "Missions diplomatiques de Corneille 
Duplicius de S-heppe- (1533) " ed. Baron de St.-Genois and G.A.Y de 
Schepper, in Memoire: de LAcadémie Royale de Belgique, xxx, 1857, 119. 
Although they gree that one cf the statues represented Hercules, the other 
two appear to i ave been male#igures, as late 16th-century Ottoman min- 
iatures depictirz the Hippedreme suggest (Fig. 27). Della Valle (1531-34) 
identifies them as three Hercules figures bound by a chain, "tre Herculi 
di bronzo pestSopra una pietra di marmo circondati tutti tre d'una grossa 
cattena di ferrc, li quali Herculi erano in Ongaria nell castella della città 
di Buda": p. 1& Since these statues were conspicuously displayed as tro- 
phies on antiq: e columns in front of Ibrahim Pasha's palace at the Hip- 
podrome after the victory of Buda in 1526, the chain appears to have 
signified the erzlavement ct Hungary. The historian Peçevi states that the 
larger one of the three statues represented a great Hungarian king (prob- 
ably Matthias Corvinus), white the two smaller ones flanking it were his 
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of "Magnificent" in Europe. There was, however, a strong 
opposition in more conservative circles to Ibrahim's costly 
innovations, aimed at augmenting the magnificence of the 
Ottoman court. Immediately after his death, three bronze 
statues, which the grand vizier had carried as trophies from 
King Matthias Corvinus's palace in Buda and raised on a 
group of antique columns in front of his palace at the Hip- 
podrome, were shattered to pieces by a reactionary crowd 
(Figs. 27, 28). This conservative reaction had already been 
foreshadowed in a critical stanza by the poet Figanti: “Iwo 
Abrahams (i.e., Ibrahim) came into the world, /The one 
destroyed idols, the other set them up." 

The iconoclastic bent of Ibrahim's opponents might ex- 
plain why a project involving tapestries for the sultan never 
came to be realized either. Carel van Mander (1604) states 
that the Islamic prohibition of figural representation had 
hindered the production of these royal tapestries, for which 
the Dermoyen tapestry firm at Brussels had sent Pieter 
Coecke van Aelst to Istanbul during 1533 in order to pre- 
pare cartoons (Fig. 28). It appears that the Dermoyen firm, 
which furnished tapestries to both Charles V and Francis 
I, was hoping to add Süleyman to its list of customers. 
During the same year that Coecke visited Istanbul, in Au- 
gust 1533, the Austrian merchant Jakob Rehlinger bought 
sample tapestries from the Dermoyen firm to be sent to the 
Ottoman sultan. His Venetian partner Marco di Niccoló 
was to show these to Süleyman, with the hope of attracting 
larger tapestry commissions. One of the two sample ta- 
pestries consisted of a scene from the seven-piece Battle of 
Pavia series depicting the defeat of Francis I by Charles V. 
The other one was a scene from the famous Hunts of Max- 
imilian cycle representing the twelve months. The pro- 
Hapsburg subjects of these sample tapestries, whose de- 
signs have been recently attributed to Coecke van Aelst, 
might have been specifically chosen to provoke the sultan 
to commission rival tapestries for Ottoman propaganda, 


sons; Pecevi, Tarih, 2 vols., Istanbul, 1864, 1, 99. This information also 
appears in the journal of Süleyman's Hungarian campaign of 1526, where 
the bronze statues removed from the forecourt of the Buda palace are 
identified as a man and his sons; A.C. Schaendlinger, Feldzugstagebücher 
des ersten und zweiten ungarischen Feldzugs Süleyman I, Vienna, 1978, 
p. 87 (facsimile 54). For the argument that this group of statues, attributed 
to the Florentine-trained artist Giovanni Dalmata, represented Mars pro- 
tecting Romulus and Remus in accordance with King Matthias's view of 
himself as the reviver of ancient Rome, see J. von Karabacek, Zur orien- 
talischer Altertumskunde IV. Muhammedanische Kunstudien, Vienna, 
1913, 82-102. About their destruction, Sanderson writes: "The said im- 
agis, when the named Ebrim Bassa was slaine, weare by the fury of the 
people throwne to the ground"; W. Foster, ed., The Travels of John San- 
derson in the Levant 1584-1602, London, 1931, 76. The French antiquarian 
Petrus Gyllius (Pierre Gilles) (1550's) reports that they were torn to pieces 
by Turks, "the most inveterate Enemies to Statuary, and the whole Vi- 
truvian Art," The Antiquities of Constantinople, trans. J. Ball, London, 
1729, 110. Figani's poem is cited in Karahan (as in n. 42), xx. 
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23 Agostino Veneziano, Portrait of Francis I, engraving, 1536. 
London, British Museum (from Bartsch xıv, no. 519) 
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paralleling the case of the Venetian helmet-crown.* 
Rehlinger's documented transactions with the Caorlini 
brothers, who were in Istanbul at that time, closely link 
this tapestry project of 1533 to the Venetian artifacts pro- 
duced just one year before Coecke's trip to the Ottoman 
capital. This connection is further supported by the fact 
that such merchants as Rehlinger's partner Marco di Nic- 
coló and Pietro della Porta were connected both to the con- 
sortium of the bejeweled scepter presented to the sultan in 
1532 and to the tapestry project of the following year. Are- 
tino's play La cortigiana (1534) provides evidence concern- 
ing the presence at the Ottoman capital around 1532-33 of 
foreign sculptors and painters, who followed the Venetian 
goldsmith Luigi Caorlini and Marco di Niccoló to Istanbul 


56 Carel van Mander's statement is cited in G. Marlier, La Renaissance 
flamande: Pierre Coeck D'Alost, Brussels, 1966, 26. A document about 
Rehlinger's tapestry enterprise in the summer of 1533 is published in Kel- 
lenbenz, 1965, 363-365, 371-374. Coecke's drawings, which were pub- 
lished by his widow in 1553, are reproduced in W.S. Stirling-Maxwell, 
The Turks in MDXXXIII: A Series of Drawings Made in that Year at Con- 
stantinople by Peter Coeck of Aelst, London and Edinburgh, 1873. For a 
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24 Agostino Veneziano, Portrait of Barbaros Hayreddin Pasha, 
known in Europe as Barbarossa, engraving, 1535. Cambridge, 
Fitzwilliam Museum (from Bartsch xvi, no. 520) 


under the protection of Alvise Gritti's generous patronage. 
This sudden influx of foreign talent in Istanbul appears to 
have been precipitated by an invitation that Alvise Gritti 
exterded in 1532 to Pietro Aretino and his artistic circle, 
immediately after the humanist offered his services to Ibra- 
him Pasha and through him to the sultan in a letter dated 
2 August 1531. Insistently inviting Aretino to Istanbul, Al- 
vise urged him to bring along as many of his associates as 
he desired, including friends and servants, in return for lu- 
crative pensions that no other prince could offer. Together 
with a group of unspecified artists, Aretino's friends Marco 
di Niccoló and Luigi Caorlini came to seek their fortune in 
Istanbul, where they appear to have received the unfor- 
tuna:e commission for a baldachin designed by Jacopo 


recent attribution of the Battle of Pavia and the Hunts of Maximilian series 
to Coecke, who was the leading painter of High Renaissance tapestry 
cartoons, see S. Schneebalg-Perelman, Les Chasses de Maximilien: Les 
Enigmes d'un chef-d'oeuvre de la tapisserie, Brussels, 1982, 182-183. How- 
ever, the author's redating of the twelve hunting tapestries — previously 
dated around 1530-35 — to 1548-52 is untenable, since the Rehlinger doc- 
ument indicates they were completed by 1533; (ibid., 189, 273-275). 


Sansovino.” 

One must situate Coecke's trip to Istanbul in 1533 within 
this particularly favorable atmosphere, in which Alvise and 
Ibrahim Pasaa actively supported European talent. Since 
Georg Braur (1572) reports that Coecke was well received 
at the Ottoraan court, where he was enthusiastically re- 
warded for his portrait of Süleyman, it can be hypothesized 
that the tapestry project for which he prepared drawings 
was only abandoned during the period of conservative re- 
action following Ibrahim's death. Luigi Bassano da Zara, 
who was in Istanbul areund 1537, observed that due to 
their strong opposition to figural representation the Ot- 
tomans did not appreciate figural tapestries. This is con- 
firmed by the fate-of a tapestry once owned by Süleyman, 
which depiczed Charles V enthroned, with a crown on his 
head, a sword ir. one hand and an orb in the other, while 
dignitaries paid him homage. A former royal treasurer in- 
formed the mid-seventeenth-century French traveler Ta- 
vernier that this tapestry, embroidered with gold thread 
and Gothic inscriptions, was stored at the Topkapi Palace's 
Inner Treasury next to a dusty pile of European books, 
maps, and globes as a relic of the past.* 

The granc vizierates of Ibrahim Pasha's successors Ayas 
Pasha (1536-39), Lütfi Pasha (1539-41) and Rüstem Pasha 
(1544-53/1555-51) were characterized by a consistent 
avoidance cf censpicuous consumption at the Ottoman 
court. Lavisa public festivities that Ibrahim Pasha once or- 
ganized in his palace at the Hippodrome, such as his wed- 
ding in 1524 and the circumcision of princes in 1530, were 
also discont-nued after his execution. The historian Pecevi 
remarks that the subsequent circumcision of princes in 1539 
was not as impressive as :ts predecessor, since the new grand 
vizier Lütfi Pasha had tried to economize. Relazioni ad- 
dressed to tae Venetian Senate bitterly complain that the 
sale of such luxury goods as textiles, jewels, and precious 
arifacts was drastically reduced after Ibrahim's death. Ac- 
cording to the bcilo Bernardo Navagero (1553), what Vene- 
tian merchaats were previously able to sell to the Ottoman 
palace in one week during Ibrahim's days was now barely 
sold in two years. Marino Cavalli (1560) and Daniele Bar- 
barigo (1564) observe that all the profits were now made 
by the Jews of Istanbul who replaced Venetian merchants 


?7 Kellenbenz, 1965, 362-379. The passage in La cortigiana reads: "Ho 
trapassato la ccterva-ce i pittori e de gli scultori che con il buon M. Simon 
Bianco ci sono e di quella che ha menato seco il singolare Luigi Caorlini 
in Costantinopoli, d. donde è ora tornato lo splendido Marco di Niccolo, 
nel cui animo € tanta magnificenzia quanta ne gli animi de i Re, e percio 
l'altezza del forunato Signor Luigi Gritti lo ha colocato nel seno del favore 
de la sua grazia .. ". de Sanctis, 173. This passage is cited by Klinger 
and Raby, with a reference tc the painter Gian-Maria di Andrian Gian- 
Battista, who was one of the artists present in Istanbul at that time (as in 
n. 21), 9. For Fietro della Porta, see ibid., 11. Aretino's letter to Ibrahim 
is published in Larivaille (as in n. 54), 55-93. For Alvise's invitation to 
Aretino in June 1532, see Lanconi, 1, Pt. 1, 222-223. In May 1533, Alvise 
sent another le-ter te Aretino via their common friend Marco di Niccolò, 
offering him a year y pensior equal to all his expenses; ibid., 223-224. 
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25 Hans Mielich, 
Ottoman parade 
helmet from the 
Schatzkammer of 
the Bavarian 
cukes, album 
Crawing, ca. 
1550. Bayerisches 
Nationalmuseum, 
Inv. Nr. R. 8248 
(from Kopplin, 
“Turcica und 
Turquerien,” in 
Exotische Welten, 
Europäische 
Phantasien as in 
n. 51, pl. 10) 


For Aretino's response to Alvise on 3 June 1533, see F Flora, ed., Tutte 
le opere di Pietro Aretino, Il primo e il secondo libro, Milan, 1960, 1, 
42-43. 


58 For Braun's statement, see Marlier (as in n. 56), 24. Bassano, fol. 45r, 
51r; Tavernier, 142-143. 
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26 Ottoman parade helmet of gold-inlaid steel, set with re- 
poussé gold plaques encrusted with turquoises and rubies, 16th 
century. Istanbul, Topkapi Sarayi Müzesi, 2/1187 


as the intermediaries of Levantine trade. 

Venetian reports also reveal that in his old age Süleyman 
came to adopt a new religious humility, which curiously 
parallels the case of Charles V, who spent his last days as 
a recluse in a monastery. Both foreign and Ottoman sources 
agree that the sultan gave up the use of rich costumes, jew- 


5 Unlike the forty-day-long circumcision festival of 1530 for which Ibra- 
him Pasha was responsible, the one planned by Lutfi Pasha lasted only 
thirteen days; Pecevi (as in n. 55), 1, 218; 11, 74. Present at Istanbul before 
the circumcision of 1530, Gazzi observes that Ibrahim Pasha was chiefly 
occupied with planning the festivities and that even council meetings were 
postponed; E. Kamil, "Gazzi-Mekki Seyahatnamesi" (The Travelogs of 
Gazzi and Mekki), Istanbul Universitesi Edebiyat Fakültesi Tarih Semineri 
Dergisi, 1, 2, 1937, 54-55. For festivities centering at Ibrahim Pasha's pal- 
ace, see N. Atasoy, Ibrahim Pasa Sarayi (The Ibrahim Pasha Palace), 
Istanbul, 1972. The decline of luxury trade with Ibrahim Pasha's death is 
noted in B. Navagero, "Relazione (1553)," Albéri, Florence, 1842, 1, 101; 
D. Trevisano, "Relazione (1554)," in Albéri, 1, 183; M. Cavalli, "Relazione 
(1560)," ibid., 1, 274-275; D. Barbarigo, "Relazione (1564)," in Albéri, 11, 
Florence, 1843, 53-54. This decline in Venetian trade and the rise of Jewish 
intermediaries is also pointed out in U. Tucci, "Tra Venezia e mondo turco: 
] mercati," in Venezia e i Turchi: contri e confronti di due civiltà, Milan, 
1985, 38-41. The prominent role of Jewish intermediaries coincided with 
the influence of Süleyman's physician Moshe Hamon, who was the pri- 
mary channel of Jewish access to the sultan. For the Mendes-Nesi family 
of Iberian Jewish bankers, who left Venice in the 1550's for Ottoman ter- 
ritory under Hamon's intervention, see M.A. Epstein, The Ottoman Jew- 


els, gold, wine, and music. A dispatch from the Bernardo 
Navagero to the Venetian Senate in June 1551 establishes 
the exact date of this development by stating that the sultan 
had just ordered all musical instruments of his palace to be 
burred, and his royal residence to be stripped of gold, sil- 
ver, and jewel-incrusted decorations. A few days after the 
execution of these orders, the sultan is reported to have 
visited the construction site of his new mosque, the Süley- 
maniye complex, built in Istanbul between 1550 and 1557. 
Süleyman's otherworldly preoccupations are reflected in 
his insistence on that visit to be shown the spot where he 
would eventually be buried: "Show it to me, for I know 
well that Death is common to all, and that I am already 
old." The Austrian ambassador Busbecq notes in the 1550's 
that the melancholic sultan, sunken in a "habitual gloom," 
began to wear modest vests of green camlet, following the 
Prophet's example, as demonstrated by Melchicr Lorchs's 
contemporary portrait from 1559 and a miniature executed 
by the Ottoman painter Nigari some years later (Figs. 29, 
30).? Imperial luxury was incompatible with Süleyman's 
growing concern for the ascetic prescriptions of the proph- 
et's traditions, which opposed the conspicuous display of 
precious textiles, gold, and jewels. An awareness of this 
conflict is reflected in the foundation deed (wagfiyya) of 
the Süleymaniye mosque, which specifies that in decorating 
his masque the sultan had consciously refrained from gilded 
and jewel-inlaid decorations in conformity with the Proph- 
et's traditions (Fig. 29). This contrasts sharply with the 
sultan's earlier architectural patronage during Ibrahim's 
grand vizierate, when the Topkapi Palace had undergone 
a lavish renovation in the second half of the 1520's. Spar- 
kling with jewel-incrusted gilt wall decorations and gold 
brocade furnishings, Süleyman's renovated palace exem- 
plified the kind of ostentatious ceremonial setting for which 
the Venetian helmet-crown had been created.” 

While payroll registers indicate a sharp rise ir the num- 
ber of goldsmiths, gem-stone carvers, and gold :nlayers at 
Sülevman's court around 1526, their number drops signif- 


ish Communities and Their Role in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, 
Freiburg. 1980, 86-96. 


60 For Süleyman's transformation in old age, see Navagero, 72; Cavalli, 
274-275; D. Barbarigo (as in n. 59), 17; and N. Aykut, "Hasan Beyzade 
Tarihi (The History of Hasan Beyzade)," Ph.D. diss., Istanbul University, 
1980, 59: ASV, Archivio Proprio Costantinopoli, Dispacci al Senato, Ber- 
nardo Navagero, B. 5, Pt. 3, fols. 130v-131r; C. T. Forster and B. Daniell, 
eds., The Life and Letters of Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq, 1, London, 1881, 
144, 222, 331. The tall turban with which Süleyman is depicted in the 
portreits by Melchior Lorch and Nigari was designed by the sultan and 
named after him as Süleymani. 


61 K.E. Kürkçüoğlu, Süleymaniye Vakfiyesi (Endowment De»d of the Sü- 
leymantye), Ankara, 1962, 22. For the building program of -his mosque, 
see G Necipoglu-Kafadar, "The Süleymaniye Complex in -stanbul: An 
Interpretation," Mugarnas, 111, 1985, 92-118. 


62 For renovations at the Topkapi Palace between 1526 and 1529, see G. 
Necipoglu-Kafadar, “The Formation of an Ottoman Imperial Tradition: 
The Topkapi Palace in the 15th and 16th Centuries," Ph.D. diss., Harvard 
University, 1986, 273-280, 343-374. 


icantly in laser registers ‘rom 1557-58.* This can be partly 
explained b- Stleymans personal transformation in old 
age, but it was aso precipitated by a general change of 
climate afte: Ibrahim Pasha's deposition, and by the rise 
to power of a cifferent group of advisers. Bernardo Na- 
vagero perc-ptively writes in 1553 that Süleyman had al- 
ways been under the influence of an advisor, first Ibrahim, 
then Ayas, and now Ristem, "who was so powerful that 
one could szy he was the ruler of the whole empire." Rüs- 
tem Pasha, famed for his severe fiscal policy which resulted 
in filling up the Ottoman treasury, is reported to have ad- 
vised the aging sultan to give up vanity and superfluous 
spending ir order to accumulate wealth.“ This radical 
change of policy contrasts sharply with the conspicuous 
consumptioa encouraged by Ibrahim Pasha. Rüstem not 
only opposed tke sale o* Venetian textiles to the Ottoman 
court, but ao that of jewels. Navagero states that the grand 
vizier "did rot hold jewels in high esteem.” In 1577, an 
official from Mecca was surprised to find out that Rüstem 
Pasha refused to accept jewels and gold as diplomatic gifts.® 
This new emphasis on prescriptions of the Prophet's tra- 
ditions reve-sed the trend of imperial luxury initiated by 
Ibrahim Pasa, which hac created a great demand for jew- 
els and regalia during the early part of Süleyman's reign. 


Conclusion: Cuitural Pelitics and the Representation 
of Power 

The circumstances surrounding the production of the 
Venetian hemet-crown and of related projects demonstrate 
the important role of the grand vizier as an intermediary 
for specific interest groups involved in the Ottoman court's 
artistic patrenage. Cour: ceremonial, which emphasized the 
sultan's seclisicn. hardly allowed him direct contact with 
artisans or merchants. The sultan's artistic commissions 
were usuall- supervised through such liaisons as the grand 
vizier or th» chief treasurer, who was at the head of the 
organizatioa of royal artisans (ehl-i hiref).* Thus, the pa- 
tronage of art in the Ottoman court involved a complex 
network of »atron/cliert relations in which the sultan was 
not always the chief tastemaker, as is usually assumed. Nei- 
ther did the mpetus for these commissions necessarily come 
from the sultan. This has important implications for ex- 
plaining ch: nges of taste, for they reflect the influence of 
differing power groups controlling the Ottoman court's ar- 
tistic patror age es political alliances and cultural orienta- 
tions continually shiftec. This observation finds support in 
the active rc le thet later grand viziers like Sokollu Mehmed 


6 [n 1526 them were ninety gcldsmiths and jewelers, whose numbers were 
reduced to sixt-nime in 1557-58, and to thirty-nine in 1566; see Atil, 117. 
These figures end support to the argument that the most spectacular cer- 
emonial objects.of Ottoman goldsmiths associated with Süleyman's reign 
are datable to Ibrahim Pashas grand vizierate: see n. 30. 


4 Navagero, 74; Cavalli (as in n. 59), 295. 


$5 In a letter aedressed to the sultan, Rüstem declares that “the infidels of 
Galata who ued to make a fortune by selling textiles to the treasury 
through a number of tricks, have now been deprived of this"; T. Gök- 
bilgin, "Rüste- Pasa ve hakkimdaki ithamlar" (Riistem Pasha and Ac- 
cusations Concerning Him), Tarih Dergisi, viu, 1955, 32-33. According 
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27 Circumcision Festivities of Süleyman's Sons in 1530, with 
Three Bronze Statues from Buda Raised in Front of Ibrahim 
Pasha's Palace, in Lokman, Hünername (Book of Skills), 1587- 
88. Istanbul, Topkapi Sarayı Müzesi Kütüphanesi, ms H. 1524, 
fol. 119v 


Pasha (1565-79) played in allocating royal commissions to 
architects and artists. Sokollu, for example, was instru- 
mental in the production of a royal album of sultanic por- 
traits for which he sought depictions from Venice. His 
agent, Rabbi Salamon, whose role can be compared to that 
of Alvise Gritti, exemplifies the replacement of Venetian 
middlemen by Jewish entrepreneurs in transactions of the 
Ottoman court with Europe from the second half of the 


to Navagero, unlike any of the former grand viziers, Rüstem was an en- 
emy of Christians, whom he called "infidels/giaur"; Navagero (as in n. 
59), 91, 93. For the pro-Jewish policy of Rüstem Pasha, with whose faction 
Süleyman's influential physician Moshe Hamon was allied, see Epstein (as 
in n. 59), 87. For Mekki's report (1557), see Kamil (as in n. 59), 68. 


°° The chief treasurer, a leading eunuch in charge of the sultan's private 
inner treasury, commissioned court artisans at a building called Old Au- 
dience Hall in the second court of the Topkapi Palace; Abdullah b. Ibra- 
him Üsküdari, Vakacat, Topkapi Sarayı Müzesi Kütüphanesi, Ms R. 1224, 
fols. 133r-134r. 
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sixteenth century onwards.” 

With the "classical" synthesis of Ottoman culture con- 
solidated around 1550 and replacing the eclectic syncretism 
of Ibrahim Pasha's period, the Ottoman court's enthusiastic 
patronage of European artists, which had lasted up to the 
mid-1530's, stopped abruptly. This phenomenon coincided 
with the halt of Ottoman military expansion and a clear 
definition of geographical boundaries, which came to act 
as a barrier to the flow of ideas between East and West. 
The outcome of a heightened awareness of fixed frontiers 
was the accentuation of the "otherness" of each realm. 
Ceasing to incorporate fresh elements into its international 
system, Ottoman-Islamic culture began to turn in upon it- 
self in a defensive reaction.® It was this new context, ac- 
companied by an attitude of unquestioning confidence in 
the superiority of Ottoman culture, that produced the 
"classical" masterpieces of art and architecture during the 
second half of the sixteenth century. 

A series of lively cross-cultural artistic contacts had been 
initiated by Mehmed II (1444-46/1451-81) with invitations 
to such famous artists as Matteo de' Pasti, Gentile Bellini, 
and Costanzo da Ferrara, which were followed up by at- 
tempts to attract Leonardo's and Michelangelo's services to 
the Ottoman court, but these contacts came to a halt by 
the middle of Süleyman's reign (1520-66).* Until that point, 
the Ottoman court had been an alternate source of pa- 


97 Sokollu's search for portraits by European artists is mentioned in the 
introduction to the royal portrait album, the text of which was written 
by the court historian Lokman; see N. Atasoy, "Nakkas Osmanin Padisah 
Portreler Albümü” (The Album of Sultanic Portraits by the Painter Os- 
man), Türkiyemiz, vi, 1972, 2-14. Bailo Niccolò Barbarigo's dispatch, sent 
from Istanbul to Venice on 20 Sept. 1578, indicates that Sokollu made his 
agent Rabbi Salamon dictate a letter, asking from Venice "ritratti delle 
Signori Ottomani, e di qualche Bassà ancora"; ASV, Dispacci al Senato, 
Costantinopoli 1578, Niccoló Barbarigo, F. 12, fol. 236r-v; cited in T. 
Bertelè, Il palazzo degli ambasciatori di Venezia a Constantinopoli, Bo- 
logna, 1932, 137, n. 88. Previously, on 3 Aug. 1578, Sokollu had per- 
sonally inquired about "ritratti delle signori di casa ottomano” from Bar- 
barigo; ibid., fol. 167r. 


68 N. Itzkowitz, The Ottoman Empire and Islamic Tradition, Chicago and 
London, 1972, 95-97. 


9? Among the most recent studies of Mehmed II's patronage of European 


28 Pieter Coecke van 
Aelst, Procession of 
Süleyman through the 
Hippodrome, with 
Three Statues from 
Buda Raised in Front 
of Ibrahim Pasha's 
Palace, from a series 
of woodcuts published 
in 1553 at Antwerp 
after drawings made 
by Coecke in 1533. 
New York, Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art 
(from Stirling-Max- 
well, as in n. 56) 


tronage to European artists, who seem to have had no com- 
punction about offering their services to a Muslim patron 
in return for lucrative rewards. Moreover, like their 
fifteenth-century predecessors who accepted Ottoman pa- 
tronege, Luigi Caorlini, Jacopo Sansovino, and Pieter 
Coecke van Aelst were by no means minor artists forced 
to enter the sultan's service from lack of European patron- 
age. There was nothing unusual in their readiness to work 
for the sultan in a cosmopolitan Mediterranean wcrld where 
the Ottoman court's cultural horizons extended to both the 
East and West. As long as Ottoman cultural politics were 
oriented toward the accommodation of European talent, 
the sultan sought for and could afford the best artists 
available. 

It is perhaps not entirely a coincidence that both Mehmed 
II and Süleyman I, who shared an ambition to revive the 
Roman Empire by uniting Constantinople with Rome, were 
important patrons of European artists. This patrcnage was 
initiated with the conquest of Constantinople, which placed 
the Ottoman state into the European political orbit, with 
an outlook focused on Italy and new imperial claims as 
successors of the Byzantine Empire. The patronage exem- 
plified a universalistic cultural program, which encouraged 
not only an openness to artistic ideas from the West but 
also from the East. Noting Mehmed's ambition to conquer 
Rome as early as 1453, contemporary European observers 


artists, see M. Andaloro, "Costanzo da Ferrara: Gli anni a Costantinopoli 
alla corte di Maometto II," Storia dell'arte, xxxviii, 40, 1980, 185-212; J. 
Raby, “A Sultan of Paradox: Mehmed the Conqueror as a Patron of the 
Arts," Oxford Art Journal, v, 1, 1982, 3-8; idem, "Pride and Prejudice: 
Mehmed the Conqueror and the Portrait Medal,” Italian Medals, ed. J.G. 
Pollarc, Washington, DC, 1987, 171-194; J.M. zur Capellen, Gentile Bel- 
lini, Stattgart, 1985, 9-39, 87-103. About the project of a br:dge for the 
Golder Horn, for which both Leonardo and Michelangelo prepared de- 
signs for Sultan Bayezid II (1481-1512), see F. Babinger, “Vier Bauvor- 
schlage Lionardo da Vinci's am Sultan Bajezid II (1502/3)," Nachrichten 
der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Göttingen, Philol.-hist. Klasse, 1, 
1952. A letter written in 1519 from Edirne by Tommaso di Tolfo to Mi- 
chelangelo encourages the artist to join the court of Selim ! (1512-20), 
who had recently paid a large sum for an antique statue of a naked female, 
and was not opposed to figural representation, unlike his father Bayezid II; 
(F. Sarre, "Michelangelo und der Türkische Hof," Repertorium für Kuns- 
twisserschaft, xxxii, 1909, 61-66). 


pointed out that tae sultan, who took Alexander the Great 
as his model, was planning to join East and West by cre- 
ating a world empire unified by a single faith and a single 
monarch.” 

This utopian ambition of bringing the whole Mediter- 
ranean basin underone power by reuniting Constantinople 
with Rome was also shared by the young Süleyman.” How- 
ever, as the iceal o! creating a universal imperium became 
a distant dream around the middle of his reign, the previous 
international cultural orientation was replaced by a more 
“national” ene. Such Western status symbols as official 
royal portraits, sul anic portrait medals with Latin inscrip- 
tions, crowns, scepters, baldachins or royal tapestries, ap- 
pear to have been primarily useful in communicating Ot- 
toman imperial c aims to European rivals through an 
intelligible Western vocabulary. Their patronage, which in- 
volved a competitive drive for kingly status, can thus be 
seen as an extension of the endemic conflict between rival 
monarchs in the political sphere. Mehmed’s Western- 
oriented artistic patronage focused mainly on the repre- 
sentation of power through the aristocratic mecium of 
painted or medallie portraiture, which disseminated his im- 
age in European courts. However, that of Süleyman em- 
phasized bejeweled parade accessories and "stage props" 
displayed in ostentatious ceremonies, which became pub- 
licized to the werld on the tidal wave of the printing in- 
dustry, through the popular media of prints, news pam- 
phlets, plays. and songs. Directed mainly to a European 
audience, these foreign artifacts had minimal impact on the 
mainstream developments of Ottoman-Islamic art. The el- 
derly Süleyman's reinforcement of the Islamic imperial tra- 
dition signaled a change in cultural politics around the 
1540's and 15505, after which the Ottoman court ceased 
to seek out such Furopean status symbols. This phenom- 
enon coincided with the canonization of the "classical Ot- 
toman style” in art and architecture, which resultec in the 
definition of a specifically Ottoman cultural identity. This 
new identity differentiated itself not only from European 
but alsc from Persianate artistic models, which had been 
a predominant source of inspiration in shaping previous 
Ottoman patterns of taste.” Süleyman's Venetian helmet- 
crown, and other European artistic projects related to it, 
therefore exemplify an internationalism that Ottoman art 
could have pursued, but consciously turned away from in 
an attempt to defme its unique identity. 


7 One year before his death, in the summer of 1480, Mehmed II con- 
quered Otranto, in rreparation for his grander plan to seize the rest of 
the Italian peninsula: (F Babinger, Mehmed the Conqueror and His Time, 
trans. R. Manheim, ec. W.C. Hickman, Princeton, 1978, 390-392, 394- 
395). For Mehmed’s ambition tc conquer Rome and to unite East and West 
like Alexander, see thescontemporary reports of Giacomo Languschi, Is- 
idorus of Kiev, Jaccpc Tedald, Nicola Sagundino, and Lauro Quirini, 
published in A. Pertusi, La caduta di Costantinopoli, 2 vols. Verona, 
1976; and idem, Testi inediti e poco ncti sulla caduta di Costantinopoli, 
ed. A. Carile, Bologna. 1983. 


71 About 5üleyman's imperial pretensions, Giovio writes: “Per esser di 
natura cupido di gloria, et fattosi ardito, & audace per la tante vittorie 
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29 Melchior Lorch, Sultan Süleyman with the Süleymaniye 
Mosque Inaugurated in 1557 Seen through an Arched Gateway 
of the Old Palace, engraving, 1559. London, British Museum 
(from E. Oberhammer, Konstantinopel unter Suleiman dem 
Grossen: Aufgenommen im Jahre 1559 durch Melchior Lorichs, 
Munich, 1902) 


Despite this delineation of separate cultural zones, how- 
ever, luxury trade with Europe continued in the post- 
Süleymanic age. The collection of dispacci from Istanbul 
preserved at the Venetian State Archives abounds with ref- 
erences to personal requests of sultans, sultanas, and lead- 
ing Ottoman dignitaries for such luxury items as Murano 
lamps, stained-glass window panes, crystal spectacles, 
clocks, musical instruments, furnishings, and textiles with 
patterns based on drawings prepared in Istanbul. However, 


sue, et grandezze dell'imperio, ho inteso da huomini degni di fede, che 
spesso dice, che à lui tocca di ragione l'imperio di Roma & di tutto Ponente 
per esser legittimo successore di Constantino imperatore qual transfere 
l'imperio in Constantinopoli"; P. Giovio, Commentari delle cose de' Tur- 
chi, Venice, 1531, fol. 30r. 


72 For the increasing emphasis on Islam in the later 16th century, see H. 
Inalcik, The Ottoman Empire: The Classical Age 1300-1600, trans. N. 
Itzkowitz and C. Imber, New York, 1973, 179-185. For the Ottomani- 
zation of architectural tile decoration around 1550, which resulted in a 
rejection of Persianate models, see G. Necipoglu, "From ‘International 
Timurid’ to Ottoman: Changing Patterns of Taste in Sixteenth-Century 
Ceramic Tile Production,” forthcoming in Mugarnas, 1990-91. 
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30 Haydar Reis (Nigari), Sultan Süleyman Accompaniec by 
His Pages, gouache on card, 15605. Istanbul, Topkapi Sarayı 
Miizesi Kütüphanesi, H.2134/8 


one would search in vain for any references to O:toman 
patronage at the sultanic level of major European artists. 
This is true even for the last quarter of the sixteenth century 
when Ottoman mercantile contacts with Venice entered a 
lively phase, due to the influential position of the queen 
mother Nurbanu who descended from a Venetian family.” 
In 1587, encouraged by a renewed demand for jewels at 
the Ottoman Porte, the jeweler Paolo Studentolli wrote 
from Venice to Antonio Paruta, a merchant based in Istan- 
bul, offering him an artifact that had taken four years to 
produce. Worth 100,000 scudi, it was a crown with de- 
tachable parts, featuring eight hundred diamonds and ten 
imitation pearls of twelve to fourteen carats. One doubts, 


73 The fashion for clocks and automata at the Ottoman court continued 
throughout the 16th century; see O. Kurz, European Clocks and Watches 
in the Near East, London, 1975; and G. Mraz, “The Role of Clocks in the 
Imperial Honoraria for the Turks,” in The Clockwork Universe: German 
Clocks and Automata, 1550-1650, ed. K. Maurice and O. Mayr, Wash- 
ington, DC, and New York, 1980, 37-48. For the Venetian queen mother, 
who was believed to be a member of the Baffo family, see S.A. Skilliter, 
“The Letters of the Venetian “Sultana” Nur Banu and Her Kira to Venice," 
Studia turcologica memoriae Alexii Bombaci dicata (Istituto Universitario 


however, that this otherwise unknown attempt to revive 
the memory of Süleyman's fantastic headgear ever suc- 
ceeded.” Times and cultural orientations had changed. 


Giilru Necipoglu received her Ph.D. degree from Harvard 
University in 1986. Her article "Plans and Models in Fif- 
teenth- and Sixteenth-Century Ottoman Architectural 
Practice" was awarded the Founder's Award of the Society 
for Architectural Historians for Best Article of 1986 by a 
young scholar, and her forthcoming monograph on the 
Topkapı Palace won the Samuel H. Kress Publication Fel- 
lowshiv award of 1989, administered by the Architectural 
History Foundation. [Department of Fine Arts, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, MA 02138] 


Appendix 


List of Jewels on the Helmet and Their Value (Sanuto, Diarii, LVI, 
10-11) 
Fattura de le zogie sono ne l' elmo, con le sue stime. 
Nel dreto de la luna, Diamanti N. 1, 

Rubini M.2, Turchese IN. T1. 42cm ducati 3000 
Nel roverso de la ditta luna, Dia- 

manti N. 1, Rubini N. 2, Ruosa 


con diamanti 8etrubino1............... ducati 3800 
Ne la cima, perle N. B ios sua sv aa à cucati 2500 
Smeraldo grande : à a St ee se dee hs ducati 15000 
Dowasnl N. 4. uuu d EE HEC eoe DR ducati 10000 
eni Narra iena de cucati 6000 

Nel roverso de la cima, vaso zogie- 
labi RIPETE PONTOS ducati 1000 
TM RR RTRT TT a RR qox Rp RS ducati 800 

Nel pomo de la cima, Rubini N. 3, 
Carel DD. LI cau xr RA C AC X Ace Fea ducati 1000 
Ne la prima corona, Perle N. 3............... ducati 600 
Diamant NC. ud. de do e Ip Ma du i cucati 1000 
mcr reu A: ib sid here Ae RII ITO cucati 1000 
nai iL) ck RACE SA We ae af ducati 500 
Ne la seconda corona, Perle N. 12 ........... ducati 1200 
Pants quu d» doe à dre d'A Ut à cucati 4000 
Bun NE uu cio TOTO hr ORO ESS ducati 4000 
BAT IN. c oos à pp X9 EUER dee T ducati 3000 
Ne la terza corona, Perle N. 12 . 2.66 n ducati 5000 
HHamnant N.4. os occ ee ee à doi ewes ducati 10000 
Ibn Du LA od Gh ei ah deu a ducati 10000 
Css NN dic uon did bts Sa UR oo Aen a ducati 6000 
Ne la quarta corona, Perle N. 12 ............ ducati 8000 
Manani M, 4.242 r4 dere ens ducati 10000 
Rabitti. uasa CEREBRO OES BER ducati 10000 


Orientale*, Naples, 1982, 515-536. 


74 Cited im Tucci (as in n. 59), 41. This detachable crown coulc be adapted 
to multiple purposes: ". . . Pol servir a molti modi prima et principal- 
mente serve per corona perfeta di tuto da tondo et si pol far quazi doi 
frontali et serve per gorzarin over colar perfetissimamente et benissime 
per brazalati over manili et si pol desfar agevolmente in 40 pezzi per zoie- 
lar ogni sorte de vestimento et li sono diamanti numero 800 . . . et dieci 
coppie di perle da 12 et 14 carati l'uno" (ASV, Misc. Gregolin, b. 12 ter). 


talos Mi à dé sa codes to SES ducati 8000 
Nel tulupante, Diamanti ponte N.7 .......... ducati 8000 
Nel copin, Rbisi NG 3. sus we m ducati 2000 
DONNE N E a sudes 9 RR doe TIT ducati 1000 
Nel friso del pin, Diàmanti N.6 ........... ducati 3000 
Rub M. bcc uade e ee ee BWSR ducati 1000 
SER Pass dissda KR LOSES A sé wR ducati 1000 
Nel gorzerin, Diamanti N. 3, Rubi- 
EON Bie ca. he eA Ue hee | I PITTI ducati 600 
Nel pé d'ebano, oro, veluto et fat- 
lura de ban >. sims die Hae ey ducati 400 
Nel oro et fatara de lo elmo, coro- 
né eb DEOS + oh dame eee a A ducati 5000 


Summa ducati 144400 


In summa: Diamanti ..... numero 50 
BURN. uude PASSE numero 47 
Smeraldi 5.522 numero 27 
Xx 1 FEUETLTSSTITSLUTUMO numero 49 
Turchesa granda........ numero 1 
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Gabriel Metsu's Vegetable Market at Amsterdam: 
Seventeenth-Century Dutch Market Paintings and Horticulture 


Linda Stone-Ferrier 


After the middle of the seventeenth century, an urprecedented group of paintings 
of vegetable markets was produced quite suddenly by Dutch artists from those 
cities which had become internationally famous for their horticulture. The paint- 
ings convey pride in local markets and often scientifically accurate information 
through their depictions of vegetables, including a newly developed Dutch carrot. 
Gabriel Metsu's Vegetable Market at Amsterdam, a fine example of this phe- 
nomenon, is examined in the specific context of Amsterdam's celebrated and pow- 
erful role as a market city. An unpublished document shows that Metsu lived in 
Amsterdam where the vegetable market took place, providing him with firsthand 


experience of the subject of his painting. 


Gabriel Metsu's Vegetable Market at Amsterdam, ca. 1661- 
62 (Paris, Louvre; Fig. 1), is a particularly impressive ex- 
ample from a group of marketplace paintings of vegetables, 
or vegetables and fruit,! that was created by Dutch artists 
with relatively sudden enthusiasm after the middle of the 
seventeenth century. These paintings include two in the 
manner of Jan Steen, Market Scene (Sotheby's, New York, 
15 January 1987, no. 42; Fig. 2), and Market Scene (private 
collection on loan to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; Fig. 
3); Gerrit Dou's The Beggar, 1654 (Aschaffenburg, Ge- 
mäldegalerie); Vegetable Market by the school of Nicolaes 
Maes (Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum; Fig. 4); and Hendrik 
Sorgh's versions entitled Vegetable Market (The Hague, 
Rijksbureau voor Kunsthistorische Documentatie; Fig. 5), 
1653 (Kassel, Staatliche Kunstsammlungen), 1654 (Rotter- 
dam, Boymans-van Beuningen Museum; Fig. 6), and 
1662(?) (Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum:; Fig. 7). These works 
share characteristics that were unprecedented. A group of 
vendors and customers is depicted outdoors in front of con- 
temporary buildings. The foodstuffs are represented with 
great attention to detail and displayed prominently in the 
foreground, both for the benefit of the customers and for 
viewers of the paintings. The figures in the works are de- 
picted full-length, and are, therefore, small in stature rel- 


In spring 1987, a short version of this study was given as an invited talk 
at an international, interdisciplinary seminar on 17th-century Dutch art 
at the J. Paul Getty Center for the Humanities and the History of Art, 
Malibu, California. I wish to acknowledge my appreciation for grants 
from the University of Kansas General Research Fund (1984 and 1985) 
and the Franklin Murphy Travel Fund (1984 and 1985), without which it 
would not have been possible to conduct this research. I also wish to thank 
W.A. Brandenberg, S.A.C. Dudok van Heel, Carla Oldenburger, and An- 
ton Zeven for the generosity of their time and their contributions to the 
research for this article. I would also like to thank Alison McNeil Kettering 
for her insightful comments and criticism of a preliminary draft of this 
manuscript. 


1 This study will not consider other depictions of marketplaces, where, 


ative to the size of the composition. They stand or sit among 
the goods that are sold. Interaction appears anecdotal rather 
than narrative. One figure may casually point in the di- 
rection of the foodstuffs to indicate their appeal. Another 
gesture may represent the exchange of goods or money. 
Glances often connect only randomly. 

The large number of such paintings extant demonstrates 
their popularity at the time they were produced.? In the 
1650's, the prototypes for such paintings were created by 
Gerrit Dou, Jan Steen, and other artists of the Leiden school, 
the community where Metsu originated and studied.* The 
pictorial tradition was continued in Amsterdam, Kotter- 
dam, and Delft by Jan Victors, Nicolaes Maes, Hendrick 
Sorgh. Quirijn van Brekelenkam, Emmanuel de Witte, 
Michiel van Musscher, Jacob Toorenvliet, and others.? The 
communities in which these artists worked figured prom- 
inentlv in the history of Dutch horticulture: in Leiden, veg- 
etables had been grown to the earliest and greatest extent 
in Holland; subsequently, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and 
Delft became important horticultural growing and mar- 
keting centers. The growth in the importance of Dutch hor- 
ticulture in these communities paralleled the growth of pro- 
duction of the marketplace paintings. The particular 
vegetables in the works were often those produced or traded 


for exaraple, fish are sold, because they raise their own idiosyncratic art- 
historical issues. 

? Hendrik Sorgh was the son of a market bargeman and became a market 
barge skipper himself; Masters, 305. Sorgh produced additional vegetable 
market »lace paintings, such as Couple at a Vegetable Market, 1660 (sale, 
Christie's, London, 29 Nov. 1974, no. 74); ibid., 306. 


3 | found nineteen examples of such marketplace paintings in the Rijks- 
bureau voor Kunsthistorische Documentatie in The Hague. 


4 Robinson, 15. 
5 [bid., 45. 
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1 Gabriel Metsu. The Vegetable Market at Amsterdam. Paris, Louvre, ca. 1661-62 (photo: Museum) 


in the communities depicted. 

The pair ting of markets by such Dutch artists probably 
reflects mere than their buyers’ superficial interest in lo- 
cally prodicec vegetables. By mid-century, the impact of 
Dutch herticuiture had spread far beyond the particular 


community in which the produce was grown. Dutch hor- 
ticulture had attained international importance through ex- 
ports and widely disseminated horticultural writings. Cur- 
iously, however, the subject of horticultural gardening (or 
even the cultivation of Holland’s famous tulips) had not 
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2 Jan Steen (in the manner of), Market Scene. New York, Soth- 
eby's, 15 Jan. 1987, no. 42 (photo: 1987 Sotheby's Inc.) 





3 Jan Steen (in the manner of), Market Scene. Private collec- 
tion, on loan to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


(photo: RKD) 


6 In the 16th century, Pieter Brueghel the Elder depicted gardening in his 
engraving, Spring (B. 200), and farming in Summer (B. 202), ca. 1570, 
and farming in his paintings, The Fall of Icarus, ca. 1555-58 (Brussels, 
Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts), Haymaking or July, ca. 1565 (Prague, 
National Museum), and Wheat Harvest or August, 1565 (New York, Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art). In the 17th century, three rare depictions of 
horticulture or agriculture can be found in the anonymous painting, The 
Polder, Grootslag, by Enkhuizen, ca. 1600 (Enkhuizen, ‘Zuiderzeemu- 
seum' Rijksmuseum), in Fishermen and Farmworkers in the Country by 
Arent Arentsz. (called Cabel) (Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum), and in Mein- 








4 Schoal of Nicolaes Maes, Vegetable Market. Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum (photo: Museum) 


5 Hendr k Sorgh, Vegetable Market (photo: RKD) 


previously been depicted by Dutch painters.* [nstead, a 
commuaity's proud identification with a locally produced 
crop -ound its visual expression in scenes of specific mar- 
ketplaces on city maps. Economically important and eth- 
nogrephically colorful marketplaces remain to this day a 
symbol of modern civic Dutch pride.’ Can the production 
of the seventeenth-century Dutch marketplace paintings be 
understood in the context of such striking circumstances 
and phenomena? 


dert Hobbema's View at Middelharnis, 1689 (London, National Gallery). 
These paintings, however, deemphasize the nature of the crops grown to 
focus on a larger landscape view of which the crops are but a part. Dieter 
de Hocch depicted private gardens in which men and women drink and 
converse: for example, Courtyard with an Arbor and Drinkers, 1658 (Great 
Britain private collection), but no horticultural cultivation is shown, nor 
are the fruits of the cultivation emphasized. 

7 For aa cverview of modern Dutch markets, see M. van de Kamp and 
P. Westerweel, Markten in Nederland, impressies van de ambulante han- 
del en veeidel in ons land, Bussum, Antwerp, 1982. 
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7 Hercrik Sorgh, Vegetable Market, 1662021). Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum (photo: Museum) 
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Art historians have previously considered the paintings 
in traditional and limited terms. Some marketplace scenes 
have been formally analyzed with respect to the artists' 
oeuvres or possible stylistic influences from other artists. 
Still other paintings have been interpreted as having hid- 
den, moralizing meanings based on isolated elements within 
the larger pictorial contexts of the works. 

This study will consider Metsu's painting, and others like 
it, as a manifestation of two strong contemporary interests 
among the middle-class buying public, which had already 
taken many forms: a desire to express civic pride and rep- 
resent local color, and a scientific fascination with the care- 
ful observation and description of the natural world — here, 
in particular, of horticultural products.* 

Metsu's painting has received surprisingly little art-his- 
torical attention considering its popularity in earlier cen- 
turies.? In the only monograph on Metsu, Franklin Robin- 
son sought to determine its chronological place among other 
works by the artist. He wrote: 


One of Metsu's largest and most ambitious paintings from 
his middle period is the Vegetable Market at Amsterdam, 
in the Louvre, although the canvas itself is smaller (97 
centimeters by 83 centimeters) than his largest efforts 
from the early fifties, and the figures themselves are 
smaller and less monumental. The painting shows itself 
to have been painted in 1661 or 1662, by the slightly dry 
touch in such a detail as the rooster poised on the wicker 
basket, in which the brushstrokes, instead of fusing to- 
gether, are laid down separately, side by side, as in his 
Old Man Selling Poultry, in the Gemäldegalerie, Dres- 
den, dated 1662. 


Robinson went on to relate the Metsu painting to proto- 


8 For a discussion of manifestations of civic pride and local color in other 
17th-century Dutch paintings, see L. Stone-Ferrier, "Views of Haarlem: 
A Reconsideration of Ruisdael and Rembrandt," Art Bulletin, txvu1, 3, 
1985, 417-436. For a discussion of 17th-century Dutch interest in scientific 
inquiry and its relationship to painting, see S. Alpers, The Art of De- 
scribing: Seventeenth-Century Dutch Art, Chicago, 1983. 


? Various copies of Metsu's painting exist. In 1754 when the Louvre paint- 
ing was in the collection of Blondel de Gagny of Paris, M. de la Bouexière, 
also from Paris, owned a painting by Metsu of the same subject. On 27 
May 1959, a copy of Metsu's painting by G. van Battem (gouache, 25.4 
x 22.9cm) in the Speelman Collection was sold at Christie's in London 
(no. 57). A partial copy exists in a French private collection (Gabriel 


types by Dou and Maes, and concluded that, 


. . . the additive quality of this painting is typical of the 
Leiden school and, perhaps, of an artist who has devoted 
most of his recent energies to smaller paintings. The work 
is almost a compilation of subjects—the market woman 
at her stall or barrow, the man bowing to the woman— 
that have previously served for entire paintings." 


Although Robinson addressed some of the iconographic, 
and specifically emblematic, issues represented by Metsu's 
other paintings, he did not raise similar questions con- 
cerning the Vegetable Market at Amsterdam. 

There was little discussion of Metsu's Vegetable Market 
at Amsterdam before Robinson's monograph. The anon- 
ymcus author of Masters in Art (1906), attempted to down- 
grace the reputation that Metsu's painting had previously 
enjoyed: 


. . . Notwithstanding the great reputation of this picture, 
formerly regarded as the artist's masterpiece, and so spo- 
ken of in bygone handbooks, it cannot be justly ranked 
as one of his finest achievements; many of his less am- 
bitious works exceed it in delicacy of technique and re- 
strained and expressive handling." 


In the nineteenth century, the French critic Duranty mar- 
veled at the richness of gestures in the Metsu in an article 
writ:en on physiognomic expressions and gestures in paint- 
ing, but ultimately he could not make sense of the work. 
Duranty's prime interest in his "Promenades au Louvre" 
essays was his theory of Realist physiognomics, in which 
the viewer could clearly read and classify the meaning of 
bodv language in paintings according to historical and so- 


Metsu, 123). The curatorial file on Metsu's painting in the Louvre also 
lists a copy of the Vegetable Market at Amsterdam in a private German 
collec-ion, and an engraving based on the painting's design. On 16 Mar. 
1979, a copy of the painting by the "school of Metsu” (14 x 1834") was 
at auction at Sotheby's, New York, no. 3. Jacques Foucart, Conservateur 
au Departement des Peintures, Chef du Service d'Étude et Documentation 
at the Louvre, believes that the copies are probably from the 19th century. 


10 Robinson, 44. 
11 [bid., 45. 


2 Anon., Masters in Art, a Series of Illustrated Monographs, Boston, 
1906, vii, 249. 


cial context. When he turned to Metsu's paintings in gen- 
eral, and the Vegetable Market at Amsterdam in particular, 
however, Duranty encountered an ambiguity in physiog- 
nomy and gesture that presented multiple interpretive pos- 
sibilities from which he could not choose." Ultimately, dis- 
cussions of Metsu's painting have not accounted for its 
appeal," its meaning, orits relationship with contemporary 
market scene paintings. 

Although the iconography of Metsu's Vegetable Market 
at Amsterdem has not been analyzed, the meaning of iso- 
lated elemer ts in a few similar paintings has been discussed. 
In his analysis of Hendrik Sorgh's Vegetable Market, 1662 
(Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum; Fig. 7), in which a woman 
holds a melcn, Peter Sutton suggested that the painting may 
embody a ‘maxim or aphorism” based on an emblem in 
Jacob Cats’: Spiegel var. den ouden en nieuwen tijdt, 1657, 
in which a woman holding up a melon is accompanied by 
the French motto: "Amis sont comme le melon,/ De dix 
souvent pas un est bon” (Friends are like melons,/ Of ten, 
often not one is zood).? Such an interpretation of Sorgh's 
Vegetable Market does not distinguish its larger setting — 
a marketplace — and the larger meaning of the painting 
(which could include Cats's aphorism) from other mid-sev- 
enteenth-ceatury Dutch paintings that show vegetables or 
fruit — here, specifical a melon — in other pictorial con- 
texts, such as kitchen scenes. 

Otto Nat manm has suggested that the onions and carrots 
in Gerrit Dou's kitchen scene, Girl Chopping Onions, 1646 


13 "But wherees here The Music Lesson] the natural gesture gives clarity 
to the incident, a natural equivocation leads to a kind of incertitude in 
another picture by Metsu. That is, in this other picture, the Spice Market, 
reality has been too localized, as I said before. I'm referring to the man 
dressed in red who laughingly addresses the townswoman with her iron 
bucket. This man has positec his right arm on his left in such a way that 
its meaning is not easy to amalvze — even though there is nothing un- 
expected or ferced about it. 's he hamming it up and pretending to beg? 
Is he pretendirg to sa ute her with good manners? Is he proposing to carry 
the bucket, that must, he says. tire ner arm? Is he prodding at his arm 
with a kind cf lust — as if he were groping that of the woman? Is he 
feeling somewnat embarrassed because he risked some familiarity or some 
pleasantry thet might be poorly received? — his gesture approximating 
that of scratching one’s ear? The woman evidently wears a surprised look: 
‘That,’ she thinks, ‘is an impudent, gay rascal’ — but it is clear that she 
is about to smile. Nevertheless, she could become angry, one senses that. 
Might she have already slapped him? In contrast, one cannot mistake the 
market-women with her hards planted on her hips. What a singular ges- 
ture that popular gesture is — and how complex! It indicates many things 
at once: that she restrains her hands temporarily, and with great disdain, 
itching to lask out and hit; that she wishes to give herself a majestic air 
appropriate te assuring and affirming her superiority over her opponent, 
and finally, that she dreads the other so little that she walks toward him, 
leaving her weapons sheathed, i.e., fists reposing and hanging from her 
belt. Two fists on the hips; low gesture, or at least vulgar — one fist alone 
on the hip: neble, royal gesture. It is interesting to compare the Charles 
I of Van Dyck to Metsu’s fishwife.” Edmond Duranty's discussion of ges- 
ture in Metsus Vegetable Market at Amsterdam appears in "Promenades 
au Louvre: Remarcues sur le geste dans quelques tableaux," Gazette des 
beaux-arts, xv, Jan. 1877, 20-22, cited in C. Armstrong's diss., “Odd Man 
Out: Readings of the Work and Reputation of Edgar Degas,” Princeton 
University, 1€86. Two follow-up articles on gesture by Duranty appear 
in the Februa-y and March 1877 issues of the Gazette des beaux-arts. 


14 An impressive, a though somewnat confusing, provenance demon- 
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(Her Majesty the Queen Elizabeth II), may also be under- 
stood symbolically and as having sexual associations. A 
sixteenth-century herbal credited the carrot's benefits for 
conception: "The gardine carrot is good for them that are 
slow to the work of increasing the world with childer."'* 
In the seventeenth century, the onion, like the carrot, en- 
ioyed the reputation of an aphrodisiac in herbals and em- 
blem books.’ Based on such symbolic literary sources, 
would a melon in a kitchen scene have the same meaning 
as it may have in Sorgh's Vegetable Market? Would the 
onions and carrots have the same meaning in a marketplace 
scene as they have in Dou's Girl Chopping Onions? Such 
analyses, like those placing the paintings within the stylistic 
development of the artist's oeuvre, sacrifice the idiosyn- 
cratic characteristics of the individual painting 's larger pic- 
torial context to the isolated elements that several differing 
paintings may share.?? 


Dutch Marketplace Imagery 

Let us consider the various possible pictorial precedents 
for the mid-seventeenth-century marketplace paintings. The 
moralizing interpretations of them echo some of the di- 
dactic readings of sixteenth-century paintings of market 
scenes that prominently depict food by the genre's pio- 
neers, Pieter Aertsen and Joachim Beuckelaer. The two 
groups of paintings, however, contrast visually in several 
ways. Many of the earlier works fill the immediate fore- 
ground with a monumental, cornucopia-like display of 


strates the painting's appeal for collectors. One account states that the 
earliest recorded owner of the Vegetable Market at Amsterdam, De Ju- 
lienne, sold the painting in 1760 to M. Blondel de Gagny, Paris, who listed 
the painting in a 10 Dec. 1776 sale as no. 107 (25,800 livres). In 1777, the 
work was sold by Mme. Geoffrin. On 10 Feb. 1783 in Paris, the painting 
was listed in the sale of Blondel d'Azincourt as no. 18. The painting was 
purchased on behalf of Louis XVI. It remained in the royal collection until 
the Revolution, at which time all of the king's paintings were brought to 
the Louvre; (Gabriel Metsu, 123). A second account states that Metsu's 
painting had been in the collection of Blondel de Gagny since 1754. The 
painting was listed in a sale of his collection on 10 Dec. 1776 as no. 7 
(25,808 livres). On 10 Feb. 1783, Metsu's painting was listed in a sale of 
the collection of Blondel d'Azincourt, the son of Blondel de Gagny, as 
no. 18 (18,051 livres) and was acquired by Boileau for Louis XVI. Whether 
or not Mme. Geoffrin ever acquired Metsu's painting after the sale of 1776 
has been disputed (Le Siécle de Rembrandt, exh. cat., Paris, Petit Palais, 
1970-71, 143). 


15 J. Cats, Spiegel van den ouden en nieuwen tijdt, in Alle de werken, 
Amsterdam, 1657, 14; cited in Masters, 305. 


16 From The First and Seconde Partes of the Herbal of William Turner 
Doctor in Phisick . . ., Cologne, 1568, 11, 80-81; cited in A. Grosjean, 
“Toward an Interpretation of Pieter Aertsen's Profane Iconography,” 
Konsthistorisk Tidskrift, xi11, 3-4, Dec. 1974, 121-143, and in Masters, 
184. 


17 Masters, 184. 


18 Robinson argues, for example, that the 18th-century painting, The Cook 
by Antoine Pesne, (Art Market, New York), demonstrates the longevity 
"of the erotic overtones inherent in the bursting bunches of vegetables of 
the market stalls" of the 17th-century Dutch genre paintings. Robinson 
assumes that the mere presence of the vegetables connotes the same erotic 
meanings that they may have had in a varying pictorial context in a 17th- 
century Dutch painting (Robinson, 78, n. 50). 
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8 Pieter Aertsen, Christ in the House of Martha and Mary, 1553. Rotterdam, Museum Boymans- 


van Beuningen (photo: Museum) 


vegetables and fruit (Joachim Beuckelaer, Market Scene, 
1564, Kassel, Wilhelmshohe), fish (Joachim Beuckelaer, 
Market, 1570, Stockholm, Nationalmuseum), meat (Pieter 
Aertsen, The Meat Stall, 1551, Uppsala University, Swe- 
den), or some combination of such foodstuffs (Adriaen van 
Nieulandt, Kitchen Piece, 1616, Brunswick, Herzog Anton 
Ulrich Museum), creating an encyclopedic view of such 
goods rather than an anecdotal marketplace scene. The fig- 
ures in these paintings are either very large in scale, half- 
or three-quarter length, and extremely close to the picture 
plane, or they are extremely small in scale, shown full- 
length and in the distant background of the painting. The 
foreground and background figures do not relate by way 
of glance or gesture, and appear to function in different 
temporal as well as spatial realms. The background scenes 
in many of these paintings have been identified as biblical 
narratives with important iconographic relationships to the 
seemingly secular, foreground market displays. The sub- 
jects of such paintings have been described generically as 
"inverted," indicating the importance of their background 
scenes, in contrast with the foreground still-lifes of vege- 
tables, fruits, meat, or fish.” 


19 K, Craig, “Pieter Aertsen and The Meat Stall," Oud Holland, xcvi, 1, 
1982, 1. 


20 Ibid. AD 


Interpretations of such sixteenth-century paintings are 
varied, but often conclude that the painter offers a contrast 
between corporeal food, as represented in the foreground 
of the painting, and spiritual food, as symbolized by the 
biblical event in the background.? Vegetables and other 
food in the foreground of paintings of Christ in the House 
of Martha and Mary by Aertsen (1552, Vienna, Kunst- 
historische Museum; 1553, Rotterdam, Museum Boymans- 
van Beuningen; Fig. 8) and Beuckelaer (1565, Brussels, Mu- 
seum voor Schone Kunsten) represent the physical suste- 
nance necessary for the vita activa — Martha's realm — 
but show it is inferior to the spiritual food offered by Christ 
in the background, which was necessary for the vita con- 
temp'ativa — Mary's realm.” Thus, in contrast with the 
display of vegetables in the foreground of Metsu's painting, 
Aertsen and Beuckelaer subordinated the foodstuff's im- 
portance to that of the background religious scene. Similar 
moralizing conclusions have been reached concerning 
Aertsen's Christ in the House of Martha and Mary, as well 
as other works by the artist, by relating sixteenth-century 
erotic imagery in Netherlandish proverbs, puns, and pop- 
ular literature to the depictions of vegetables, fruits, poul- 


21 K. Craig, "Pars Ergo Marthae Transit: Pieter Aertsen's 'Inverted' Paint- 
ings of Christ in the House of Martha and Mary,” Oud Holland, xcvi, 
1, 1983, 35. 


try, and mea: in the foreground still lifes.” 

Such didac ic interpre-ations of paintings by Aertsen and 
Beuckelaer have been caallenged by Keith Moxey, whose 
thesis is appl cable to the mid-seventeenth-century Dutch 
marketplace paintings. He used several observations for his 
main argument that Aertsen and Beuckelaer often utilized 
religious subsects sor the "expression of primarily secular 
interests, ? rather than the reverse. 

The extracrdinary descriptive attention paid by Aertsen 
to the foreground scenes, according to Moxey, claims for 
the food displays at least as much importance as the reli- 
gious subjecss in the backgrounds.” The scholar refuted 
interpretations put forta by J.A. Emmens and others that 
emblematic mages provide keys to the symbolism of iso- 
lated objects or gestures in the market scenes by Aertsen 
and Beuckelaer.* In hs discussion of various works by 
Aertsen, Mcxey pressed the crucial point — a point also 
made by other art histcrians — that “the pictorial context 
is all-important in determining whether a representation of 
a bird” or an onien, parsnip, etc., “refers to the obscene 
implications the word may have in certain literary or spo- 
ken contexts.” 

Moxey's appreciation of the earlier artists’ interest in sec- 
ular subject matter offers an appropriate model for our un- 
derstanding of aspects of the later Dutch marketplace 
paintings. Li«e Aertsen and Beuckelaer, Metsu and his con- 
temporaries took pleasure in the description of the tactile 
surfaces of tueir vegetables and other foodstuffs. As in the 
sixteenth-certury marketplace scenes, emblematic meaning 
in the mid-seventeenth-century Dutch paintings of mar- 
ketplaces should be ascribed only when the symbolism of 
a particular bject or vegetable conforms with the tone or 
mood of the larger picerial context in which the element 
appears. Elements of a painting should be interpreted in 


*2 [n Aertsen's- hrist iu the House of Mary and Martha, 1553 (Rotterdam, 
Museum Boymans-wan Beurmngen; Fig. 8), for example, the parsnips may 
have the same significance as in a medieval medical treatise where they 
were prescribes to increase lust. Other elements in the still life could also 
be interpreted 2s having sexual meanings, which alluded to the temporal, 
physical life in all contexts; Grosjean (as in n. 16), 131. The dead fowl 
symbolized themalesexual argan in speech and imagery in both Germany 
and the Nethe lands (ibid., 125-126). The verb “vogelen” or “to bird" 
meant to hunt »irds, +o sell them, and to have sexual intercourse (ibid., 
125). See also E. ce ‘ongh, “Erotica in vogelperspectief, de dubbelzin- 
ningheid van en reeks 17 de eeuwse genrevoorstellingen," Simiolus, 111, 
1968-69, 22-52. Grapes and peaches also had associations with the sensual 
appetite and they were appropriately included in scenes of brothels and 
in Metsys's depiction of the story of Lot; Grosjean (as in n. 16). 130-131. 
The worldly context of the kitchen in the foreground was chosen by 
Christ's listenes, whe are saewn in the middle ground drinking and ca- 
vorting with a young woman in contrast with the behavior and tastes of 
Christ's discip:ss in the background. Grosjean (as in n. 16), 133-134. See 
also Moxey, 1-2. 


23 Moxey, 109 112. and 162. 

24 Ibid., 143. 

2 Emmens proposed, for example, that the man holding up the string of 
onions on the left of Aertser's painting, Market Scene with Christ and 


the Woman Taken in Adulæry (Stockholm, Nationalmuseum), symbol- 
ized repentan@ and sorrow, which were the result of adultery, as em- 
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terms of their conceptual relationship and the relationship 
of each to the whole painting, rather than in isolation or 
in conflict with each other. 

A second pictorial context that featured market 
scenes — painting and print series of the seasons or the 
months — has been related both to the mid-sixteenth-cen- 
tury religious/secular market paintings by Aertsen and Be- 
uckelaer,? and to mid-seventeenth-century Dutch market- 
place paintings like Metsu's Vegetable Market at 
Amsterdam and Sorgh's Vegetable Market.® The late six- 
teenth-century series of paintings by Lucas van Valcken- 
borch, or his circle, offer particularly fine examples of such 
market scenes in which the artist integrates a prominent 
foreground still life of vegetables or other food with a land- 
scape, or with genre elements.? Of the seven such seasonal 
paintings by Valckenborch that once existed, five are ex- 
tant: Fruit and Fowl Market (Autumn), monogrammed and 
dated 1594 (The Hague, Collection H. Jochems); Meat and 
Fish Market (Winter) (Montreal, Museum of Fine Arts): 
Fish Market (Winter) (Antwerp, Collection Dr. Ludo van 
Bogaert); Fish Market (Winter), monogrammed and dated 
1595 (unknown Dutch private collection); and the Flower 
Maid (Spring), monogrammed and dated 1595 (unknown 
Dutch private collection). The representations of summer 
and autumn are lost.? 

The late sixteenth-century genre is also represented by 
several other paintings with slight variations. A little- 
known member of Lucas van Valckenborch's circle, in col- 
laboration with Georg Flegel, painted Vegetable Market 
(July-August) (Fig. 9), Fruit Market (September- October), 
and the Butcher Shop (November-December) (all in Vi- 
enna, Kunsthistorisches Museum). Vegetable Market in- 
cludes representations of two painted roundels with Dutch 
words for July and August inscribed on them (not legible 


bodied by the woman in the background with Christ. Emmens based his 
interpretation on an emblem in J. Cats's Sinne en minnebeelden. 1618, 
no. xxvii, "Nuda movet lacrimas" (As the onion when peeled moves one 
to tears, so the conquences of lust are remorse). See Jacob Cats's Sinne 
en minnebeelden, The Hague, 1618, 55, discussed by J.A. Emmens in ^ ‘Eins 
aber ist Nótig.' Zu Inhalt und Bedeutung von Markt- und Küchenstücken 
des 16. Jahrhunderts," Album Amicorum ].G. van Gelder, The Hague, 
1973, 96, as cited in Moxey, 155. In the emblematic image, a woman 
holding a string of onions presses one of the bulbs into the hand of a man. 
A second woman seated behind the foreground pair peels an onion. Moxey 
pointed out the importance of the seated woman and her activity in the 
emblem to understanding the foreground couple as lustful. He contrasted 
the completeness of the allegorical threesome to the Aertsen painting in 
which the onion seller does not offer his wares to the female beside him, 
nor is the onion peeler present (Moxey, 155-156). 


°° Ibid., 154. Moxey refers to Eddy de Jongh's earlier, comparable con- 
clusions. See De Jongh (as in n. 22), 35. 


2° A. Wied, "Lucas van Valckenborch,” Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen 
Sammlungen in Wien, xvii, 31, 1971, 175. 


28 Masters, 305. 
2° Wied (as in n. 27), 175. 


°° Ibid., 176. In n. 95, Wied mentions that these two lost paintings were 
known to T. van Frimmel, “Eine Reihe von Jahreszeiten-Bildern des Lucas 
van Valckenborch,” Blatter für Gemüldekunde, 1, 1905, 111ff. 
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9 Circle of Lucas van Valckenborch and Georg Flegel, Vegetable Market (July-August). Vienna, Kunsthis- 


torisches Museum (photo: Museum) 


in this reproduction) and depictions of scenes associated 
with the time of year.” 

The serialized marketplace paintings by the Valcken- 
borch circle, which showed the seasons or months of the 
year, stemmed from the medieval sculptural programs of 
the cathedrals and illuminated books of hours in which the 
year's calendar, with its beginning, end, and rebirth, was 
symbolized by the signs of the Zodiac and the labors of the 
months. By the sixteenth century the calendar tradition had 
been adapted to other functions and media — to paintings 
and prints, as in Pieter Bruegel the Elder's series of five 
paintings of the seasons, 1565 (Vienna, Kunsthistorisches 
Museum; Prague, National Museum; New York, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art), in which overt religious and astro- 
logical signs were omitted; and in Crispijn de Passe's Twelve 
Months, ca. 1590, in which each of the twelve etchings 
included the appropriate sign of the Zodiac, an inscription, 
and scenes in the foreground and background.” The par- 
ticular labor considered appropriate to a given month or 
season became traditional; therefore, it is not surprising to 
find that the late summer/early autumn was represented 
by Bruegel as fruit harvesting in a landscape, by De Passe 
as a fruit seller offering her goods at a market stall, and 
by the follower of Lucas van Valckenborch and Georg 
Flegel as a fruit marketplace. 


31 Other examples include Arnout de Muyser's Market with Vegetables, 
Fruit and Fowl, and Market with Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetables (Naples, 
Museo di Capodimonte). Although only these two paintings by de Muyser 
are extant, it is probable that others originally existed or were planned 
to complete the seasonal series. The de Muyser paintings resemble the 
Fruit and Fowl Market by Valckenborch in particular, which suggests that 
the two artists may have known of each other's work. Wied discusses still 
other examples of the market genre possibly by Dirck de Vries, Frederik 
van Valckenborch (a nephew of Lucas), Martin II Valckenborch (the son 
of Lucas I), and Valckenborch's workshop assistants (ibid., 177-180). 


3? Opkomst, 80-81. 


33 Series of the elements frequently depicted vegetables or vegetable mar- 


Valckenborch's paintings and others like them, however, 
may be distinguished from imagery linked with the cal- 
endar tradition by virtue of the emphasis they place on the 
fruics (or vegetables) of the labor, rather than on the labor 
itself. In contrast with the paintings by Aertsen and 
Beu-kelaer, the Valckenborch circle of painters consistently 
lavished descriptive attention on the monumental array of 
vegetables, fruits, or other foodstuffs in the foreground of 
thei- paintings, without competing for the viewer's atten- 
tion with a background biblical scene. The descriptive or 
compositional emphasis placed by Valckenborch on the 
vegetables or other foodstuffs suggests that the paintings 
have much in common with the mid-seventeenth-century 
Dutzh marketplace paintings, like Metsu's Vegetable Mar- 
ket 3t Amsterdam, in which the vegetables have been me- 
ticu ously painted, and have been placed prominently in 
the foreground. Ultimately, however, one must conclude 
that the Valckenborch paintings have fundamentally dif- 
ferent forms and functions from those of Metsu's painting, 
and others like it, because the former were conceived as 
par! cf a series of paintings symbolizing the seasons, 
whereas the mid-seventeenth-century Dutch paintings 
function as individually conceived works of art.” 

A third pictorial context in which marketplaces were de- 
picted is found in painted cityscapes and topographical 


kets to symbolize earth, as in the engravings of the four elements, Per- 
spect va corporum regularim, 1568, by Jost Amman after Wentzel Jam- 
nitzer (Wolfenbiittel, Herzog-August Bibliothek); see Stilleben in Europa, 
exh. cat., Münster, Westfalisches Landesmuseum für Kunst and Kultur- 
geschichte, and Baden-Baden, Staatliche Kunsthalle, 1979-80. 143-144; the 
engravings of four elements by Nicolas de Bruyn after Maerten de Vos 
(Braunschweig, Herzog Anton Ulrich-Museum); ibid., 145-146; and two 
mid-_7th-century paintings by Quirijn Brekelenkam where the elements, 
water and earth, are personified by a fisherman and a vegetable woman; 
see Die Sprache der Bilder: Realitàt und Bedeutung in der niederlandischen 
Male-ei des 17. Jahrhunderts, exh. cat., Braunschweig, Herzog Anton Ul- 
rich-Museum, 1978, 54-56. 


seum (photo: Museum) 


views in city histcries and in maps. This context may be 
related to the description of place or locale in paintings like 
Metsu's, even though the emphasis on the description of 
vegetables was, in some ways, comparable to the similar 
emphasis given fcodstu£s by Aertsen and Beuckelaer in 
their religious/secular market scenes, and by Valckenborch 
in his seasonal market painting series. The demand for 
painted cityscapes grew out of that for the earlier genre of 
topographical prirts of city views, and evolved at the same 
time as the mid-seventeenth-century market paintings by 
Metsu and others.* As in Metsu's Vegetable Market at Am- 
sterdam, there is a celebration and commemoration of a 
particular small-scale ecenomic enterprise associated with 
a particular community in the painted cityscapes that in- 
cluded aspects of civic lite, such as markets, exemplified 
by the anonymou: view of The Weigh-house in Alkmaar, 
second half of the seventeenth century (Alkmaar, Stedelijk 
Museum);* Emanuel de Witte's Small Fish Market in Am- 
sterdam, 1678 (Hartford, Wadsworth Atheneum):” Gerrit 


34 Opkomst, 194. 


3 View of the Fishmarket, painted by an anonymous artist ca. 1600 (Lei- 
den, Stedelijk Museum ‘de Lakenhal’), is an unusually early cityscape that 
includes a marketplace. The coat-of-arms of Leiden appears in its upper 
right-hand corner. In the upper left-hand corner, a second coat-of-arms 
is divided vertically into three zones by wavy lines and contains a shape 
similar tc a spade. The spade, which like the rudder was symbolic of 
"gubernatio," may refer to civic government, or it may refer to the “green- 
market function" of the part ol the city depicted. The painting may have 
been commissicned by the city to hang in the room where the civic rep- 
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10 Gerri’ Adriaensz. Berckheyde, Flower Market in Amsterdam, ca. 1670-75. Amsterdams Historisch Mu- 


Adriaensz. Berckheyde's Haarlem Fish Market, 1692 
(Haarlem, Frans Hals Museum);? or his Flower Market in 
Amsterdam, ca. 1670-75 (Amsterdams Historisch Mu- 
seum; Fig. 10).?° 

The cityscape paintings differ from paintings like Metsu's 
Vegetable Market at Amsterdam, however, because the for- 
mer sacrifice the close-up description of the foodstuffs and 
the vendors for the careful depiction of the recognizable 
buildings and landmarks of the community with which they 
may be identified. The relative size of actual buildings com- 
pared with vegetables and vendors required the painters of 
the cityscapes to distance their view from the markets in 
order to provide identifying information through descrip- 
tion of the buildings, such as the weigh-house at Alkmaar, 
the view of the Singel with the spire of the Jan Rooden- 
poortstoren in the painting of Amsterdam's small fish mar- 
ket, the Sint Bavokerk and town hall in the view of the 
Haarlem fish market, and the view of Nieuwezijds Voor- 
burgwal with the back of the town hall in the painting of 


resentatives met, according to M.L. Wurfbain, Director, Stedelijk Mu- 
seum 'de Lakenhal,' Leiden, in correspondence. See also Catalogus van 
de schilderijen en tekeningen, Leiden, Stedelijk Museum, ‘de Lakenhal’, 
1983, 13. 


3% Opkomst, 198. 
37 Ibid., 240. 
35 Ibid., 210. 
3° Ibid., 206-207. 
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11 Gerard ter Borch, Vegetable Market on the Grote Markt in Haarlem, ca. 1635-40. Haarlem, Teylers Mu- 


seum (photo: Museum) 


the Amsterdam flower market. In contrast, Metsu's Veg- 
etable Market at Amsterdam describes the buildings of the 
market less precisely, although the artist clearly indicates 
that the architecture of the marketplace is contemporary 
and Dutch, however generically he made that description.” 

The late sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century topo- 
graphical prints and drawings of city views from which the 
mid-century painted cityscapes evolved have in common 
with the later phenomenon the description of specific lo- 
cales or communities and the commemoration of particular 
economic endeavors and municipal buildings with which 
those cities were identified. The earlier views that included 
depictions of marketplaces were found in several different 
contexts, although they served, ultimately, the same com- 
memorative function. Pieter Saenredam's The Grote Markt 
in Haarlem, 1629 (The Hague, Koniklijke Bibliotheek), 
which includes the fish market in the right foreground, and 
Gerard ter Borch's Vegetable Market on the Grote Markt 
in Haarlem, ca. 1635-40 (Haarlem, Teylers Museum; Fig. 
11), typify the early topographical drawings. Saenredam's 
drawing was pasted into the album amicorum ot Petrus 
Scriverius, the Leiden professor, for which the artist may 
have originally drawn the view. The drawing resembles in 


49 See pp. 448-452 of this text. The buildings depicted in Hendrik Sorgh's 
Vegetable Market, 1662(?) (Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum), may represent as- 
pects of the Grote Markt in Rotterdam (Opkomst, 228). 


41 Opkomst, 172. 

42 [bid., 150. 

45 Ibid., 116. 

44 Kistemaker, 1982, 69. 


its appearance and its function Saenredam's drawings for 
Samuel van Ampzing’s description and praise of Haarlem, 
Beschryvinge ende lof der stad Haerlem in Hollaad, which 
the artist had only recently completed.*! Ter Borch's draw- 
ing belongs to the artist's larger group of such views of 
Haarlem's markets, which date from 1634 to 1640.” 
Topographical prints that included market scenes, pop- 
ular throughout the seventeenth century, took several 
forms. Claes Jansz. Visscher's Profile of Amsterdam with 
Description, 1611 (Rotterdam, Historisch Museum, Sticht- 
ing Atlas van Stolk; Fig. 12),* inscribed "In eternal memory 
of the city, ^ and Romeyn de Hooghe's Figurative Map of 
Delft, 1675-78 (Delft, Municipality), are cartographic 
views of cities that combine either a bird's-eye profile or 
plan of the entire city with smaller topographical prints 
depicting closer views of particularly important buildings 
or markets, such as the fish market in Visscher's Profile of 
Amsterdam (Fig. 13). The importance of the buildings or 
markets was extolled in accompanying patriotic texts. 
Topographical printed views of marketplaces were also 
published as individual prints with accompanying texts, 
such as the anonymously produced Dam in Amsterdam, 
ca. 1590-95 (Amsterdam, Gemeentearchief),* in which the 


4 Opkomst, 118. 


4 [bid , 117. A painted version of such a combination of a bird's-eye view 
of an entire city with smaller topographical views is exemplified by Jacob 
van der Croos's View of the Hague with Twenty Scenes in the Neigh- 
borhood, 1663 (The Hague, Gemeentemuseum). See Haak, 330. 


47 Opkomst, 120. 
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cheese market takes place before the weigh-house, or in 
similar prints that were loosely assembled, such as Eight 
Views of Amsterdam by Renier Nooms (also known as Zee- 
man), ca. 1655-60 (Amsterdam, Gemeentearchief),‘ which 
include the apple market (sixth print) along the Singel canal 
between the Heisteeg and Raamsteg.*” 

City histories and descriptions offered another context 
in which topographical printed views of marketplaces ap- 
peared. Such publications on Amsterdam, in particular, re- 
veal the most striking relationship to Metsu's Vegetable 
Market at Amsterdam, ca. 1661-62, because of their si- 
multaneous appearance in the early 1660's, and because of 
the attention both the publications and the painting lav- 
ished on Amsterdam's economic prosperity and local color. 
In 1611, the first city history of Amsterdam had dealt more 
with the popular voyages of discovery than with the city 
of Amsterdam.? 

A half century later, however, between 1662 anc 1665, 
eleven publications were issued to satisfy a seemingly in- 
satiable market that had materialized for histories and de- 
scriptions of Amsterdam." The extraordinary flurry of 
publications actually involved only four principal authors, 
Melchior Fokkens, Olfert Dapper, Filips von Zesen, and 
Tobias van Domselaer, and three publishers, Marcus Wil- 
lemsz. Doornick, Jacob Meurs, and Joachim Noschen, who 
recycled both texts and printed illustrations to the histories, 
sometimes with the originator's permission and sometimes 
without.? The intensity with which such authors and il- 
lustrators influenced and borrowed from each other's work 
was analogous to the way in which contemporary artists 
of the marketplace paintings employed similar imagery to 
celebrate Dutch cities’ economic virtues. The latter shared 
many pictorial characteristics because of the influence of 
their artists on each other and the similarity of the demands 
of the market for which they worked. 


38 Ibid., 128. 
4° Ibid. 


50 The publication of 1611, Rerum et urbis Amstelodamensium historia, 
was written by J. Pontanus and published by J. Hondius. This is the ear- 
liest book on Amsterdam mentioned in W. Nijhof's Bibliographie van 
Noord-nederlandsche plaatsbeschrijvingen, tot het einde der 18de eeuw, 
2nd ed., The Hague, 1953. In 1614, two years after Pontanus's death, a 
Dutch translation of the book, Historische beschrijvinghe der seer wijt 
beroemde coopstadt Amsterdam, was published. The edition of 1611 con- 
tained seven large illustrations and fifty smaller ones: forty-seven of the 
latter dealt with discovery trips and only three depicted scenes in Am- 
sterdam. The publication of 1614 consisted of only one additional small 
illustration of Amsterdam (Van Eeghen, 96-97). Pontanus did not describe 
the vegetable market in any detail, in contrast with the fruit market, prob- 
ably because the vegetable sellers had no guild, whereas the fruit sellers 
did (Kistemaker, 1984, 45). 


51 Van Eeghen, 98-109. 


52 Ibid., 98-105. Fokkens's city history, for example, inspired an unau- 
thorized verbatim reprint with re-engraved illustrations by the bocksellers 
A. and J. de Wees. Not to be outdone, Doornick published in the same 
year an improved second edition of Fokkens's original city history with 
maps and topographical views and a warning that Fokkens signed against 
the repugnant De Wees copy. In 1663, the two De Wees booksellers in 
turn reprinted the second edition of Fokkens's city history, including Fok- 
kens's warning against such reprints, although they replaced Fokkens's 


Amsterdam's marketplaces received increasirgly more 
attention in such city histories when new editions were pub- 
lished to compete with the slightly older ones. In 1663, Ol- 
fert Dapper described Amsterdam's markets in detail in his 
Historische beschrijving der stadt Amsterdam, vrhich was 
even more voluminous than Melchior Fokkens's Beschrijv- 
inge der wijdt-vermaarde koopstadt Amstelredara of 1662. 
Daprer distinguished between the yearly, weekly, daily, 
and other sorts of markets, including the "Beschuit-mark- 
ten” ‘biscuit markets), "de Botter en Kaes-markt" (butter 
and cheese market), "Vis-markten" (fish markets), "fruit- 
markt” (fruit market), "turf-markt" (peat market), "sant- 
markt" (sand market), the Nieuwe-markt (open Mondays 
for various wares, including medicinal spices, various linen, 
lace, second-hand clothing, chicken and doves, salted fish 
and cheese), Noorder-markt (for all kinds of clothing, pot- 
tery, ragged and patched clothing, wooden shoes, cabbage, 
turnips, chairs and glass, and other less important things), 
Wester-markt (old and new clothing, thread on Friday 
mornings, four meat halls), and the Beeste-markt (animal 
markets, including oxen, cows, horses, pigs and sheep).* 

In 1665, the publisher of the earlier Fokkens city history 
published Tobias van Domselaer's Beschrijvinge van Am- 
sterdam, a much larger city description that drew heavily 
on the earlier publications, especially on the text and il- 
lustrations of Dapper's Historisch beschrijvinge.** Dom- 
selaer provided an even lengthier and more de:ailed de- 
scription of Amsterdam's markets, including a new, 
separate section on the "Groen- en Wortel-markt" (vege- 
table and carrot market). The author explained -hat orig- 
inally the vegetable and carrot market had been on the west 
side of the Oudezijdsvoorburgwal, to the south of the 
Varke-sluys, in front of the S. Pieterskerkhof (St. Peter's 
graveyard), behind the Vleyshal (Meat Hall).® According 
to a bylaw from 14 October 1651, the location of the so- 


signatu-e with their own names. See ibid., 98-99. 


53 "Nieuwe-markt: Op deze Markt, worden verscheide waren des Maen- 
daghs verkocht . .. de Hoveniers met artzeny kruiden staen. Daer na 
heeftmen verscheide linne en kant kramen . . . oude kleer-verkoopers, 
daer na de hoender en duive markt, en ten Noorden staen de gene die 
zoute vis en kaes, in 't kleen mogen verkoopen; Noorder-markt: Op deze 
markt worden allerhande kleren . . . en langs heen aen de waterkant, 
allerley aert-werk, als potten, schottelen, &c . . . hier ook cude kleren 
vodden en lappen verkocht te werden . . . Al andere markten, als klom- 
penmakers, kool en rapen markt, stoele en glaze markt, en meer andere, 
als zaken van kleen belang. . . ; Wester-market: Op deze markt . . . all- 
erhande oude en nieuwen kleren te koop, 's vrydagh's uchtens is ook op 
deze merkt achter de Hal de garen-markt . . . vier Vlees-hallen . . .; Beeste- 
markt: Oe plaets, daer Ossen, Koeien en Paerden op te koop kemt, wordt 
d'Osser-markt geheten . . . Ten Oosten heeft men de Varken-markt . . . 
Aen d'eene zyde van d'Osse-markt, ten Zuiden heeft men ook de Schapen- 
markt . . .‘ (O. Dapper, Historische beschrijving der stadt Amsterdam, 
chap. vi, Amsterdam, 1663, 451-453). 


53 Van Eeghen, 104. 


55 In the 14th and 15th centuries, there was possibly a vegetable market 
in the rorthern part of the Warmoesstraat, which received its name (re- 
ferring -o vegetables grown for the market) in the second half of the 14th 
century. In the 16th century, a vegetable market existed on the Nieuwe- 
zijdsvoorburgwal and extended from the top of the Vogelste=g past the 
medieval town hall on the Dam. See Kistemaker, 1984, 45. 
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Prinsengracht 
Seen from Ree- 
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sterdam, Geneen- 
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called smal. vegetable market was already on the east side 
of the Prirsengracht between the Westermarkt and the 
Rheestraat_* Following a bylaw from 30 January 1653, the 
vegetable marke: was expanded to the west side of the Prin- 
sengracht from the Rheebrugh up to the fourth tree to the 
north of the Lauriersstraat. A bylaw from 24 December 
1653 moved the market from the Prinsenbrugh to the 
Eglantiersgracht. By the end of the century, the vegetable 
market extenced from the west side of the Prinsengracht 
north to tne Eglantiersgracht and south to the Looiers- 
gracht (as seen in a print by J. Schenk from the first half 
of the 18th cen'ury; Fig. 14), and on the east side as far 
north as the Westermarkt and as far south as the 
Berenstraat* (as seen in a print by J.P. Visser Bender after 
a drawing by J. Cats from the end of the 18th century; Fig. 
15; and in a drawing by Pieter van den Berge from ca. 1690; 
Fig. 20). 

Domselaer abo described precisely the locations along 
the marke- that were designated by the city of Amsterdam 
for the appropriate vegetable vendors: a bylaw from 14 
October 1551 established that the vendors from the Lan- 
gedijk, the Streek, Beverwijk, Haarlem, and the surround- 
ing areas should moor their boats and barges on the east 
side of the Prinsengracht at the Westerkerk and disembark 
on the Westermarkt. Because the 1651 bylaw was not ob- 
served, therefore, a bylaw from 24 December 1654 stipu- 
lated that all North Hollanders with cabbage, turnips, and 
carrots tc sell belenged on the east side of the Prinsen- 
gracht, from the Berenstraat to the small vegetable market, 
and the small vegetable market on the west side of the Prin- 


°° The move actually took place in 1644; ibid. 
7 Ibid. 
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15 J.P. Visser Bender, after a drawing by J. Cats, The Straw- 
berry Market, Amsterdam, end 18th century. Amsterdam, Ge- 
meentearchief (photo: Gemeentearchief) 


sengracht that was opposite the small vegetable market on 
the east side. According to bylaws from 30 January 1653 
and 24 March 1656, vegetable vendors from Leiden be- 
longed on the west side of the Prinsengracht from the Rhee- 
brugh to beyond the Lauriersstraat. Domselaer went on to 
describe various restrictions and rules, including the pay- 
ments to the Court of Justice required of the non-Amster- 
dammers selling their vegetables. All sold vegetables had 
to be furnished by official measurers and numerators. No 
one could buy any vegetables from boats or barges before 
they had come to the market.* 


° T. van Domselaer, Beschrijvinge van Amsterdam, Amsterdam, 1665, 
Bk. iv, 249-250. 
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The Amsterdam vegetable market was not actually il- 
lustrated in a topographical print in such city histories, pre- 
sumably because of its relatively small size, its exclusion 
from guild status, and the fact that the same illustrations 
were used again and again. However, Domselaer's verbal 
description of the precise locations along the Prinsengracht 
of the vegetable vendors from the various areas surround- 
ing Amsterdam offers a literary parallel to the printed il- 
lustrations of other markets and principal buildings that 
traditionally accompanied such texts. Whether literary or 
visual, the descriptions of markets, and specifically vege- 
table markets, in the city histories of Amsterdam acknowl- 
edged the prominence and importance of that colorful as- 
pect of street commerce, as did Metsu's Vegetable Market 
at Amsterdam. 

The literary celebration of Amsterdam in the early 1660's 
that included descriptions of her markets was not limited 
to city histories. In 1662 and again in 1663 was published 
Jan Vos's Vergrooting van Amsterdam, op d'Amster- 
damsche schouwburg, door meer dan tachtentig persoonen 
uitgesproken en vertoont (Expansion of Amsterdam, Spo- 
ken and Performed by More than Eighty People in the Am- 
sterdam Theater), in which the city's growth and its atten- 
dant economic, social, and cultural well-being were 
celebrated. Dedicated to the city fathers, the lengthy poem 
observed that, 


. the small city is now a world full of people . . . 
where the eye can find no end to very wide streets, full 
of spacious markets in order to deal in goods, complete 
poor houses to help the poor people, many canals in or- 
der to walk in the shadow of the linden trees, here ap- 
pears the blessing on a chariot of clouds which is brought 
by two eagles to the Amstel.9? . . . Let other cities with 
yearly markets boast, here one sees a yearly market every 
day, rich with wares. The markets extend to a support 
of people and quays. This is the gold-mine of an honor- 
able tradesman.® 


The popularity of Vos's spoken poem is demonstrated by 
its performance in the Amsterdam Schouwburg five times 
in November 1662 alone.” 

The physical expansion of Amsterdam, which had begun 
at the end of the sixteenth century, received a significant 
boost in 1613 when the city fathers decided to develop the 


5? Kistemaker, 1984, 45. 


60 "Uwe kleene stadt is nu een werreldt vol van menschen./ . . . Vol wijde 
straaten, daaer het oog geen endt aan vindt;/ Vol ruime markten, 9m de 
waaren te verhandlen;/ Vol arme huizen, tot behulp van 't arme volk; 
Vol oope grachten, om in lindeschaauw te wandlen; Verscheen de Zeegen 
op een heldre waagenwolk, / Die van twee arenden naar d' Amstel wierdt 
getoogen ..." (J. Vos, Vergrooting van Amsterdam, op d'Amster- 
damsche schouwburg, door meer dan tachtentig persoonen uitgesproken 
en vertoont, Amsterdam, 1662, 23 and 25). 


61 “Laat andre steeden met een enkel' jaarmarkt brallen,/ Hier ziet men 
alle daagh een jaarmarkt, rijk van waar./ De markten strekken tot een 
stut van volk en wallen./ Dit is de goudtmijn voor een eerlijk handelaar”; 
Vos (as in n. 60), 27. 


2 J. A, Worp, Geschiedenis van den Amsterdamschen schouwburg, 1496- 


first third of the canals on Amsterdam's west side: this con- 
stituted a meaningful stage in completing the city's semi- 
circular ground-plan.9 Such expansion was necessitated by 
large population increases. By 1620, the population of thirty 
thousand people who had lived in Amsterdam in 1570 had 
grown to one hundred thousand. In 1660, when the pop- 
ulation had reached two hundred thousand, plans for the 
final completion of the city's semicircular shape began to 
materialize and land was acquired in 1663,* the approxi- 
mate date of the extraordinary number of Amsterdam city 
histories and of Vos's celebration of the city's expansion. 
The city's physical growth was celebrated in pictorial means 
as well, as exemplified by Claes Pietersz. Berchem’s Alle- 
gory of the “Fourth Extension” (Amsterdams Historisch 
Museum), painted in 1663.5 At the same time, the con- 
struction of the Amsterdam town hall and execution of 
paintings for it monopolized the attention of many.* Could 
Metsu's painting be understood as a similar celebration of 
Amsterdam's well-being? 


Dutch Horticultural Success 

The physical expansion of Amsterdam as a city, and the 
physical expansion of her vegetable and carrot market in 
the 1650's, which city histories of the early 1660's de- 
scribed, was contemporary — not surprisingly — with Am- 
sterdams increasingly vital role in vegetable marketing. 
"Grove' (coarse) vegetables included cabbages, carrots, 
turnips, parsnips, and onions; “fijn” (fine or leafy) vege- 
tables referred to lettuce, spinach, and cauliflower — pre- 
cisely the kinds of vegetables that Metsu depicted in his 
Vegetcbie Market at Amsterdam. The importance of Am- 
sterdam's marketing role had increased at the same time as 
the cultivation of such vegetables in north and south Hol- 
land had grown in amount, reputation, and demand. 

In the sixteenth century, horticultural activity had not 
been economically important or vital, relatively speaking. 
The cultivation of vegetables, fruits, and other plants took 
place only in the private gardens of well-to-do citizens or 
in the immediate surroundings of Leiden and a few other 
cities.* At the turn of the sixteenth century, however, the 
areas surrounding Leiden and Delft in particular had be- 
come centers for the cultivation of vegetables.* By 1630 at 
least 238 hectares in the Leiden area and 63 hectares around 
Delft had been planted with vegetables.” 

Although Leiden remained the most important horticul- 


1772, Amsterdam, 1920, 100. 
63 Kistemaker, 1982, 254. 


64 The acquired land was not developed because of an unanticipated halt 
in population growth. In 1682, the area was made into a public park 
(ibid.). 


65 Ibid., 59. 

© Robinson. 24. 

97 De Vries, 72; and Sangers, 58. 

68 De Vries, 153; and Sangers, 23-46. 

6° Het Land, 47; and Kistemaker, 1984, 47. 


70 Het Land, 118; Sangers, 117-118; and J.L. Price, Culture and Society 
in the Dutch Republic during the 17th Century, London, 1974, 48-49. 


tural center in the seventeenth century because of the large 
surrounding area and the intensity of the cultivation," as 
attested to by a French book of 1685 that described Leiden's 
territory as -he garden ef all Holland and the neighboring 
provinces,” othe- areas in north and south Holland de- 
veloped as significant regions for horticulture. After 1610, 
land reclamation in Beverwijk and Heemskerk resulted in 
increased herticu tural. activity where the sandy dunes were 
conducive *o grewing vegetables.” With easy access to 
Amsterdam on tke IJ, Beverwijk, and Heemskerk, market 
boats regularly imported night soil and exported horticul- 
tural produce.” h the mid-seventeenth century the secre- 
tary of Beverwij< referred to vegetable cultivation as in 
"daily increase. ^ By 1630 the Langendijk (north of Alk- 
maar) had become known for onions, several types of roots, 
as well as seeds,” and the Streek (an area between Hoorn 
and Enkhuizen that was-densely populated) was famous for 
its specialit- of c: bbages and roots.” Contemporaries such 
as Dirk Vel-us, tke city chronicler of Hoorn, described the 
conversion ef many pastures in the Streek into horticul- 
tural gardeas because the soil was particularly conducive 
to the cultivation of the Hoorn carrot.” After mid-century, 
other areas -hat became known for their cultivation of veg- 
etables wer» in the Westland (that stretch of land behind 
the dunes between The Hague and the Hoek van Holland) 
and surrouading the Oude en Nieuwe Wetering, Haarlem, 
the Beemster, Pu mer, Dordrecht, Rotterdam, Gouda, and 
immediatel? areand Amsterdam.” 

In the fist haf of the century, the Dutch ate "grove" 
vegetables, several of which are depicted in Metsu's paint- 
ing, rather han fijn” (fine) or leafy ones, for various rea- 
sons. The cultivation costs of "fijn" vegetables were high 
because machine- had rot yet replaced arduous hand labor. 
Difficulties in protecting and preserving “fijn” vegetables 
when shipped or traded stemmed from a lack of sophisti- 
cated cratirg and boxing.9 The inexpensive "grove" veg- 
etables, on the o her hand, appealed to the majority of the 
population which was financially humble, in the first third 


7! Sangers, 11+. 

7? Ibid. 

73 De Vries, 154. 

74 Ibid. 

75 Ibid. 

76 Ibid. 

77 [bid.; Het Land, 1:1; and Kistemaker, 1984, 47. 

78 De Vries, 1-4; anc Sangers, 79. 

7 Het Land, 21; Saagers, 118 and 127; and Kistemaker, 1984, 47. 


80 W.J. Sanges,  Amsterdames beteekenis voor de groententeelt in de 17de 
eeuw,” Tijdsc. rift vor econemisch en sociale geographie, xxxvi, 1947, 
54. 


8! Sangers, 1E. The “low-lite” reputation of the cabbage in particular 
persists to this day. Ia 1983, the year of the introduction of the extremely 
popular Cabbage Pa ch Kids dolls (which come with adoption papers at 
the time of the r purcaase), a support group for parents involved in adopt- 
ing children called Cencerned United Birthparents campaigned against the 
sale of the dols. The» argued that the name Cabbage Patch Kids implied 
that adopted «hildrer "come from low-life vegetables — cabbages — and 
can be bough” (The Kansas City Star, Sunday, 25 Mar. 1984, 18A). 
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of the century.? Potatoes had not yet become the cheap 
staple that they later would. In addition to their low cost, 
"grove" vegetables were also popular with the Dutch be- 
cause of their association with a moderate way of life — 
one that did not include fancy foods. Govaert Flinck's 
painting of 1656, Marcus Curius Dentatus Who Scorned 
His Enemy's Gold and Chose a Meal of Turnips Instead 
(Amsterdam, Former Town Hall, now Royal Palace; Fig. 
16), based on a story derived from Plutarch, extols such a 
virtue. Vondel inscribed the painting, "So the city was built 
through Moderation and Loyalty" (Zoo wort door Mae- 
tigheit en Trouw de Stadt gebouwt). The work hung in the 
burgomasters' assembly chamber in Amsterdam's new town 
hall.” 

By mid-century, Dutch participation in horticultural in- 
novation as well as marketing was exemplified by the de- 
velopment of the “Hoornse wortel” (carrot from Hoorn, in 
northern Holland) — the short, bright orange carrot, rather 
than the white or yellow variety.® Although the Hoorn car- 
rot was depicted for the first time in Gerrit Dou's painting, 
The Quacksalver, 1652 (Rotterdam, Museum Boymans-van 
Beuningen; Fig. 17), Metsu's painting also shows the new 
vegetable, reflecting the artist's desire to represent the most 
recent Dutch horticultural innovations rather than pursue 
outmoded artistic conventions. He may have made his 
choice on the basis of his own scientific interests, the na- 
tional pride taken in the development of the Hoorn carrot, 
or simply because of Dou's influence.* Metsu's choice, 
however, is significant because other artists, in contrast, 
took artistic license with reality. Some, for example, de- 
picted vegetables that did not grow at the same time of the 
year, that may never have existed (they are not known to- 
day), or that are unrecognizable.* 

The improved economic well-being of the Dutch even- 
tually created a demand for the expensive “fijn” or leafy 
vegetables, which supplemented the market for cabbages, 
onions, and carrots. Leiden and the surrounding area, in- 
cluding the Westland, Noordwijk, and Beverwijk, became 


82 Haak, 359-361; Kunst als regeringszaak in Amsterdam in de 17de eeuw. 
Rondom schilderijen Ferdinand Bol, exh. cat., Amsterdam, Koninklijk 
Paleis, 1975, 14-16; and Gods, Saints and Heroes: Dutch Painting in the 
Age of Rembrandt, exh. cat., Detroit Institute of Arts, 1980, 68. 


83 O. Banga, "The Development of the Original European Carrot Mate- 
rial," Euphytica, v1, 1957, 72 and 75. Such a horticultural development 
continues to be found nationally important, as demonstrated by an article 
in a recent issue of People magazine that described the creation of the so- 
called "Beta III,” or supercarrot (16 Mar. 1987, 40). The "Beta III,” de- 
veloped by horticulturists at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, re- 
portedly contains five times the beta-carotene of the ordinary carrot, and 
was photographed for the article on top of an Ionic column, proudly 
observed by the two horticulturists responsible for its development. 


84 W.A. Brandenberg, Department of Plant Taxonomy, Agricultural Uni- 
versity, Wageningen, The Netherlands, in conversation. See also Banga 
(as in n. 83), 72; A.C. Zeven and W.A. Brandenberg, "Historie van tuin- 
bouwgewassen aan de hand van afbeeldingen,” Bedrijfsontwikkeling, xv, 
1984, 536; and J. van Ommeren, "Plotseling zie je orange worteltjes ver- 
schijnen,” Boerderij, txvit, 48, 1 Sept. 1982, 25. For a discussion of Dou's 
influence on Metsu, see Robinson, 43-46, 48-49, and passim. 


85 Zeven and Brandenberg (as in n. 84), 536. 
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16 Govaert Flinck, Marcus Curius Dentatus Who Scorned His 
Enemy's Gold and Chose a Meal of Turnips Instead, 1656. Am- 
sterdam, former Town Hall, now Royal Palace (photo: Royal 
Palace) 


known for the cultivation of “fijn” vegetables, which re- 
quired loose soil in contrast with "grove" vegetables, which 
grew in hard ground.* Many vegetable growers, especially 
in Leiden, grew rich on the intense cultivation of the soil.57 
The Dutch taste for "fijn" vegetables after mid-century is 
reflected in John Ray's observations (published in 1673) 
during his travels through the Low Countries. He recorded 
the “manners and particular customs of the Low-Dutch" 
and remarked that, 


The common people of Holland, especially the inn-keep- 
ers, waggoners (foremen they call them) boat-men and 
porters are surly and uncivil. The waggoners bait [re- 
fresh] themselves and their horses four or five times in 
a day's journey. Generally the Dutch men and women 
are almost always eating as they travel, whether it be by 
boat, coach, or waggon. The men are for the most part 
big-boned and gross-bodied. The first dish at ordinaries 
and entertainments is usually a salade, Sla they call it, 


86 Sangers, 127. 
87 [bid., 123-124. 


88 J, Ray, Observations, Topographical, Moral and Physiological; Made 
in a Journey through Part of the Low-Countries, Germany, Italy, and 





17 Ge-rit Dou, The Quacksalver, 1652. Rotterdam, Museum 
Boymans-van Beuningen (photo: Museum) 


of which they eat abundance in Holland . . . Boil'd spin- 
age minc'd and butter'd (sometimes also with currans 
added) is a great dish all over these countries. B 


It is important that as horticultural activity expanded, it 
was no longer bound to the areas immediately surrounding 
cities. Large-scale cultivation could take place in the most 
conducive terrain because of the growth in the sixteenth 
century of a network of local markets to meet rural needs, 
and because of good transportation, especially along 
waterways, that linked rural production to urban mar- 
kets.® In the sixteenth century, many small villages re- 
quested market privileges to meet their growing needs in 
competition with the services and goods offered by the ur- 
ban marketplaces. The cities’ vehement protests and sub- 
sequent legislation to suppress the rural markets testify to 
the economic importance of the marketplace — 2ither ur- 
ban cr rural — and to the degree to which a community 
identified with that significant role.” 


France: with a Catalogue of Plants Not Native of England, Found Spon- 
taneously Growing in Those Parts, and Their Virtues, London, 1673, 44. 


8? De Vries, 154-155. 
90 Ibid., 155-157. 
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18 Romeyn de Hoc ghe, The Waagplein with the Weigh-house in Alkmaar, 1674. Haarlem, Teylers Museum (photo: Museum) 


The value placed on the right to hold a market can be 
demonstrated more specifically by the example of the now- 
famous Alkmaa cheese market. In 1581, the city was 
granted permissien to establish the cheese market by the 
States General in appreciation of Alkmaar's role in 1573 as 
the first Dutch cty to thwart an attempted Spanish inva- 
sion. Subsequertly, the Heilige Geestkapel was trans- 
formed into the cheese weigh-house, a function it still per- 
forms today (Fig. 18).? The value placed on a city's market 
and its associatioas with the community's economic, social, 
and political wel -being is also reflected in Cornelis Beelt's 
painting, The Proclamation of the Treaty of Münster on 
the Grote Markt, Haarlem (Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum), in 
which the announcement of the end of the Eighty Years’ 
War in 1648 fittingly takes place in the city's marketplace. 

In spite o* competition between the urban and rural sec- 
tors, the growth of well-established urban marketplaces 
continued to dorrinate those of the rural areas. Amsterdam 
became the marketing center of "grove" and “fijn” vege- 


?! Opkomst, 130-131 De Hoaghe's print (Fig. 18) includes the escutcheons 
and names of Xlkma .r's four burgomasters and the bailiff who probably 
commissioned*the prt. The single image is one of only a few cityscapes 
that were procuced =parately from an album or city history; ibid. 


?? De Vries, 157. 
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tables, which were sent from communities all over the 
Netherlands because of the city's access to the sea, rivers, 
and canals.? The Amsterdam city government passed ex- 
tensive regulations that controlled the quality and trade of 
such vegetables to protect local financial interests.? A law 
of 1656 banned the importation of plums, spinach, and cu- 
cumbers, which were blamed for contagious infection, that 
is, the plague." A regulation of 1658 established "groen- 
vrouwen” or “schrijfsters,” originally twelve in number and 
appointed by the city, who functioned as middlemen like 
fishwives at fish markets, and were paid by vegetable grow- 
ers to sell the vegetables at the market. They plied their 
wares from wheelbarrows,? as seen in Metsu's painting. A 
regulation of 1664 forbade the sale of "rotten, spoiled or 
defective spinach, cucumbers and carrots, ears of corn, 
radishes or other ‘fruits’ because pride could not be taken 
in or from such things. ?* 

Amsterdam also regulated several aspects of the trans- 
portation system that brought the vegetables, and other 


?3 Kistemaker, 1984, 48. 
9 Kistemaker, 1982, 170. 
95 Kistemaker, 1984, 48. 


?e Sangers, 59. 
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foodstuffs, to her marketplaces three times a week on mar- 
ket days." The city established landing stages and ap- 
pointed to the appropriate shipping line a certain number 
of boatmen, who often had to provide their own boats, 
and one or two employees called “ship's boys.” The sched- 
uled shipping lines had been established after 1580 by var- 
ious Dutch cities, which agreed to a network of transpor- 
tation of wares and people via sailboats with spritsails, rigs, 
and leeboards to traverse shallow bodies of water.? The 
profits from the shipping lines were shared equally by all 
of the boatmen in order to compensate those whose boats 
were not filled to capacity.!% 

Less is known about the exportation abroad of Dutch 
vegetables from Amsterdam's waterways than about the 
importation of vegetables for sale in the local market along 
the Prinsengracht. A general picture of Amsterdam's in- 
volvement in vegetable exports can be suggested by com- 
parative statistics. "Convoyen ende Licenten" (convoys and 
licences) from 1609 indicate outgoing tariffs for "Ajuyn" 
and for "Cabuys-kool, de hondert stucken" (onions and 
cabbage, a hundred pieces). From 1667 to 1668, an atypical 
year, statistics reveal that "Ajuijn 492 tonnen (en) Cabuys- 
kool 10.900 stuks" (492 casks of onions and 10,900 cab- 
bages) were exported from Amsterdam." 

Other evidence, though scanty, concerns vegetable ex- 
ports to England.'? Thomas Fuller (1608-1662) wrote that 
in 1619 in England, two Dutch cauliflowers cost three shill- 
ings; thirty heads of lettuce cost four pence; and sixteen 
artichokes cost three shillings, four pence. The English 
expressions, "Dutch parsley," "Dutch lettuce," and "Dutch 
mice" (a vegetable), may stem from the importation of these 
vegetables to England from Holland.'? Such vegetables may 
have been introduced to the English by French Huguenots 
from Holland who settled especially in East Anglia. New 
vegetables may also have been introduced by English sol- 
diers who returned after aiding Leicester and others in the 
Low Countries in the name of Protestantism.'® Antony 
Ashley, grandfather of the Earl of Shaftesbury, is credited 
with introducing the cabbage into England from the Neth- 
erlands where he had lived temporarily in order tc tran- 
scribe works by the cartographer Lucas Waghenaer, who 
wrote Spieghel der zeevaert.'* Lord Townshend (“Turnip 
Townshend"), the English ambassador to the Netherlands, 


?7 Kistemaker, 1982, 146. 


?8 [bid.: J. de Vries, “Barges and Capitalism. Passenger Transportation in 
the Dutch Economy, 1632-1839." A.A.G. Bijdragen, Wageningen, 1978, 
116. 


?9 Kistemaker, 1982, 146. 
100 Ibid. 
101 Sangers, 133. 


102 E.C. Eyler, Early English Gardens and Garden Books (Folger Booklets 
on Tudor and Stuart Civilization), Charlottesville, VA, 1974, 50. 


103 Sangers, 133. Dutch mice, also known as "carmele," is a tubercus bean 
plant (lathyrus tuberosus). 

104 Eyler (as in n. 102), 2 and 46. 

105 Ibid., 46. 

106 C. Wilson, The Dutch Republic and the Civilization of the Seventeenth 


was credited by some for beginning large-scale importation 
of turnips into England.” 

In spite of a lack of statistical evidence regarcing vege- 
table exports abroad from Amsterdam, literary commen- 
tators from foreign countries who made tours through the 
provinces to study Dutch agriculture offer testimony to the 
international fame that Dutch horticulture enjoyed in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. [n the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Guicciardini praised the flavor of Netherlandish veg- 
etables over those grown in Italy.'? Various English writers 
described the introduction and substantial importation of 
Dutch vegetables to England. In 1629, for example, John 
Parkinson explained the English need to import vegetable 
seeds in his Paradisi in sole, paradisus terrestris (dedicated 
to Queen Henrietta Maria), which described his “speaking 
garden” (a garden of flowers, a kitchen garden, and an 
orchard): 


Although our chief gardeners do still provide their own 
seed of divers things from their own ground, because, 
as | said, it is of the best kind, yet you must understand 
also that good store of the same sorts of seeds are brought 
from beyond the seas, for that which is gathered in this 
land is not sufficient to serve every man’s use in the whole 
kingdom by many parts. . . .'"° 


According to Parkinson, the English also depended on the 
Dutch for advice in cooking vegetables such as spinach.!!! 

Sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Dutch literary inter- 
est in their famous horticulture took various forms, in- 
cluding botanical books or herbals, country-house poetry 
in which gardens were described, and books of husbandry. 
Illustrated herbals from as early as the mid-sixteenth cen- 
tury attest to the Dutch interest in plants and vegetables, 
their uses, associations, and their depiction. Notably, the 
first herbal published in the Netherlands, Cruvde-boek, 
1554, by Rembert Dodoens (Dodanaeus), an ordinary fam- 
ily doctor, was written in Dutch rather than in Latin. On 
the title page the author urged that the information in the 
herbal be accessible to laymen (in addition to scholars), 
who were increasingly interested in such books.!? Such 
herbals were published repeatedly in Dutch throughout the 
seventeenth century, which testifies to the general interest 


Century, New York and Toronto, 1968, 87. 

107 Ibid., 88. 

108 B.H Sicher van Bath, "The Rise of Intensive Husbandry in the Low 
Countries,” Britain and the Netherlands (Papers Delivered to the Oxford- 
Netheriands Historical Conference), 1959, 130. 

109 Cited in P. Lindemans, Geschiedenis van de landbouw in Eelgie, Ant- 
werp, 1952, 174. 

110 J. Parkinson, Paradisi in sole, paradisus terrestris, n.p., 1629, cited in 
Eyler (as in n. 102), 50-52. Parkinson praised the quality of English seeds, 
though their quantity could not satisfy demand; ibid. 

Hn Ibid. 

112 I am grateful to C. Oldenburger, Special Collections Library, Agri- 
cultura! University, Wageningen, for calling Dodoens's preface to my 
attenticn. 
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19 "Beetes" om Iæmbert Dodoens's Cruyde-boek, 1554. Wag- 
eningen, The Netherlands. Special Collections, University Li- 
brary (photc- author) 


in botanica. illus rations and information." 

Significantly, the illustrations for herbals provide relia- 
ble visual information and reflect a scientific interest in the 
description of he-bs, plants, and vegetables. On the other 
hand, some of the acccmpanying texts offer confusing or 
conflicting anfomaation, referring, for example, to different 
images of p. ants 5r herbs by the same name.! The organ- 
ization of the heroals' texts followed ancient Greek and six- 
teenth-centary German prototypes and provided the names 


I? See A. Arter, HeDals, Their Origin and Evolution, a Chapter in the 
History of Bazany 1470-1670 (1938), 2nd ed., Cambridge, 1953. 


114 Brandenbez (as is n. 84), in conversation. 
15 Oldenburger (as is n. 112), in conversation. 


Hé R, Dodoens (Dodenaeus), A New Herbal or Historie of Plants Wherein 
is Contained tze Whcle Disccurse and Perfect Description of All Sorts of 
Herbs and Plæits, bandon, 1519, 396-97. 
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of plants, described how they looked, how they were re- 
ferred to in earlier times, how ordinary people referred to 
them, the locations where they were grown, their times of 
flowering, and their nutritive and medicinal powers. 
"Beetes," for example, which can be seen on the wheel- 
barrow in Metsu's painting, are described extensively in the 
London edition of 1619 of Dodoens's herbal (Fig. 19): 


The Kinds: There be two sorts of Beetes, the white and 
the red. And of the red sort are two kinds, the one having 
leaves and root like to the white Beete; the other hath a 
great thicke roote, and is a stranger among us. . . . 

The Description: 1.) The white Beete hath great broad 
plaine leaves, amongst the which riseth up a long crested 
or straked stalke. . . . 2.) The common red Beet is much 
like unto the white in leaves, stalks, seede, and roote, 
saving that his leaves and stalkes are not white, but of 
a swart red color. . . . 

The Vertues: The iuyce of the white Beete drunken, 
openeth the belly, and clenseth the stomacke, but it must 
not be bled too often, for it hurteth the stomacke . . . 
The raw leaves of Beetes pound and laid to, heale the 
white scurffe, so that the place be first well rubbed with 
saltpepper. The same raw leaves pound are very good 
to be laid upon spreading sores, and upon the roome or 
naughty scales and scurffe, which causeth the haire to 
fall off... . The roote of the Romane or strange red 
Beete, is boyled and eaten with oyle and vinegar before 
other meates, and sometimes with pepper, as they use 
the common parsenep.!!° 


Literary interest in gardening and plants was also ex- 
pressed in the popular hofdichten, or country-house po- 
etry, in which many of Holland's most famous authors — 
Jacob Cats, Constantijn Huygens, P.C. Hooft, Joost van 
den Vondel, and others — expressed moralizing sentiments 
on the subject of horticulture, familial virtue, and friend- 
ship. The hofdichten, which had literary origins in Horace 
and Virgil, especially the Georgics, offered didactic poetry 
based on the author's actual experiences. 

In the seventeenth century, erudite, patrician Dutch town 
dwellers produced hofdichten prolifically, basing their au- 
tobiographical poems on visits made to country homes 
owned by themselves or by friends where they escaped the 
pressures of the city. In 1613, the earliest such poem, Binck- 
horst, was written by the Dutchman, Philibert van Bors- 
selen, and was followed by others in 1621 (Hondius), 1633 
(Caspar van Baerle), 1653 (Huygens), and 1656 (Cats). 
The genre's popularity after mid-century paralleled the 
contemporary increase in the ownership of country 


1!” P.A.F van Veen, De soeticheyt des buytenlevens, vergheselschapt met 
de boucken, het hofdicht als tak van een georgische litteratuur, The Hague, 
1960, cited in A. McNeil Kettering, The Dutch Arcadia: Pastoral Art and 
Its Audience in the Golden Age, Montclair, NJ, 1983, 27: E. de Jong, Art 
History Faculty, Vrije Universiteit, Amsterdam, The Netherlands, in 
conversation. 


118 Van Veen (as in n. 117), 24-25, cited in Kettering (as in n. 117), 27. 
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homes.!!° Although contemporary herbals offered more 
practical advice on the uses of plants and herbs, the mor- 
alizing hofdichten, following conventional organization 
and topics, included careful descriptions of country-home 
gardens — not the architecture — which resembled cata- 
logues in their detail. Such descriptions of the gardens — 
including their vegetables, fruits, and animals — consti- 
tuted part of the authors' emphasis on the gratification ex- 
perienced in a well-tended and beautiful country estate, and 
the authors' contemplation of the relationship between 
man, nature, and God.'* 

The third form that literary interest in Dutch horticulture 
took — the practical garden book — flowered extraordi- 
narily after mid-seventeenth century and reflected the in- 
ternational place that Dutch horticulture then enjoyed." 
The Dutch had already been known internationally for their 
guides to husbandry, as exemplified by the English trans- 
lation of 1577 by Barnabe Googe of Four Bookes of Hus- 
bandry by the Dutchman, Conradus Heresbach. In the first 
of the four books "entreatying of earable ground & tyl- 
lage,’ the author praises husbandry as the mother and 
nurse of all her arts and as pleasing to God.'? Heresbach 
followed a dramatic literary form consisting of four char- 
acters. Marius, the host, and Thrasybulus, his court guest, 
walk together in the garden and orchard. Marius takes the 
opportunity to inform his companion of the benefits of 
country living, the appropriate cost of the country rome, 
and the ways in which the daily responsibilities to the gar- 
den and orchard should be fulfilled. 

The continuing Dutch interest in such garden books, es- 
pecially after mid-century, is reflected in Jan van den 
Groen's De Nederlandse hovenier, first published in 1669 
and followed by seven more editions." The publication 
and demand for such books after mid-century were due 
presumably to the increased interest in producing horti- 
cultural crops for marketing, and in having one's own 
country home and accompanying private garden. 


Metsu's Direct Contact with the Vegetable Market 
Contemporary paintings of vegetable markets and hor- 
ticultural interests appear to have provided an important 
source of inspiration for Metsu's Vegetable Market at Am- 
sterdam. The interest the artist demonstrated in the depic- 
tion of the city's market, however, must have been further 


119 Kettering (as in n. 117), 16 and 73; B. Mook, The Dutch Family in 
the 17th and 18th Centuries, an Explorative-Descriptive Study, Ottawa, 
197%, 11. 


120 Kettering (as in n. 117), 27 and 73. 
121 De Vries, 154. 


22 C. Heresbachius, Four Books of Husbandry, trans. B. Googe, n.p., 
1577, 6. 


123 Ibid., 9. 
124 Eyler (as in n. 102), 16-17. 


125 De Vries, 154; Oldenburger (as in n. 112), in conversation; and De 
Jong (as in n. 117), in conversation. 


126 Notary Public, H. Westfrisius, Not. Arch. Amsterdam no. 2801, 


stimulated by the fact that he lived precisely where the veg- 
etable market took place. Two seventeenth-century notary 
documents at the Amsterdam city archives revezl that by 
1657 the artist had moved from Leiden to Amsterdam and 
was living on the Prinsengracht where contempcrary city 
histories described the location of the vegetable market. 
The farst of the two documents relates that a woman who 
lived on the Prinsengracht near the brewery, "Het Rode 
Hert,” testified as a witness for her neighbor, Gabriel Metsu, 
living at the same place, that he was missing some chickens, 
and that another neighbor was stealing them early in the 
morning." The second document, which has not been pre- 
viously published, explains that Gabriel Metsu, then 
twenty-seven years old, and living on the "Prinsengracht, 
in de gangh van de gecroonde Hert” (on the Prinsengracht, 
in the alley of the brewery, The Crowned Stag), continued 
to have trouble with his neighbors.'? 

The brewery, "Het Rode Hert” (the red stag), which was 
also called "de gecroonde Hert” (the crowned stag), was 
situated at Prinsengracht 353-357, on the east side of the 
canal, just south of the Rheestraat bridge, north o: the Ber- 
enstraat, and across from the Lauriersgracht, a location 
conducive to the transportation of beer by weter. The 
brewery shared its access to the canals with part of the 
vegetabie market, as can be seen in Pieter van de Berghe's 
drawing of ca. 1690 with a view north from the Berenstraat 
to the vegetable market, to the brewery, and to the Rhee- 
brug (Rheestraat bridge) beyond (Fig. 20).7* The brewery's 
mark, the red stag, may be seen on the windlass above the 
water of the Prinsengracht. A second drawing of "Het Rode 
Hert" bv G. Lamberts, 1817, depicts the brewery from the 
north looking southwesterly across the Prinsengracht to the 
Lauriersgracht and to the buildings that stretch south to- 
ward the Elandsgracht (Fig. 21). Again, the mark of the 
brewery, the stag, which is still visible today on the build- 
ing's facade (Fig. 22), has been clearly included by the artist 
to identify “Het Rode Hert.” 

A relatively precise location for Metsu's residence and 
the probable view that he depicted in the Vegetabl2 Market 
at Amsterdam may be determined by consulting an Am- 
sterdem atlas of 1876 that recorded the original seven- 
teenth-century buildings and their addresses along the city's 
canals (Figs. 23-24). Immediately south of the brewery and 
separated from its buildings by Prinsengracht 359 can be 


p. 307, 18-7-1657. Part of this document was published by A. Bredius, 
"lets over de jeugd van Gabriel Metsu," Oud Holland, xxv, 1907, 197- 
203. I am grateful to S.A.C. Dudok van Heel, of the Municipal Archives 
of Ams:erdam, for making the contents of this document known to me. 


127 Notary Public, C. Touw, Not. Arch. Amsterdam no. 1447, p. 1403, 
16-10-1557. I am grateful to S. A.C. Dudok van Heel (as in r. 126), for 
making the contents of this document known to me. I am also grateful 
to him *or determining for me the location of Metsu's house cn the basis 
of such documents, the pictorial evidence of the drawings by Dieter van 
de Berghe and G. Lamberts, and the 19th-century Amsterdam atlas. 


128 See also C.C.G. Quarles van Ufford, "Amsterdamse kaleaderbladen 
van Pieter van den Berge," Jaarboek Amstelodamum, rvin, 1966, 101- 
116. 
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20 Picer van de Berghe, "Junius" View North from the Berenstraat, from 
seasoms, ca. 1690. Amsterdam, Gemeentearchief (photo: Gemeentearchief) 
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21 G. Lamberts, "Het Rode Hert," 1817. Amsterdam, Gemeentearchief (photo: Gemeentearchief) 
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22 Modern appearance of the building "Het Rode Hert” 
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seen "de gangh" that was probably referred to in one of 
the notary documents of 1657. The atlas of 1876 irdicates 
that between Prinsengracht 361 and 373 the alley extends 
eastward and includes five houses, Prinsengracht 363 
through 371. Metsu must have lived at one of these five 
addresses because the notary document does not indicate 
that he lived in either of the alley's corner houses. 

Based on the determination of Metsu's address, two lo- 
cations on the Prinsengracht present themselves as prob- 
able vantage points for the artist's painted view of the veg- 
etable market. First, it is conceivable that the buildings on 
the far side of the canal in the Vegetable Market at Am- 
sterdam correspond to Prinsengracht 246, 248, 250, and 
252 — the buildings on the west side of the canal, extending 
north from the Lauriersgracht and slightly north of Metsu's 
address. This possibility is strengthened if one concludes 
that there are no buildings behind the large tree on the left 
of Metsu's painting. Open sky would indicate the expanse 
of the Lauriersgracht. From such a vantage point, however, 
Metsu presumably could have included in his view either 
the brewery's beer barrels or the Rheestraat bridge. 

Second, and more probably, Metsu's painting may pres- 
ent a view of the Prinsengracht's vegetable market located 
slightly south of the artist's home. The buildings on the far 
side of the canal in the painting, including those behind the 
large tree, may correspond either to Prinsengracht 256, 258, 
260, and 262, or to Prinsengracht 258, 260, 262, and 264 
— blocks of houses removed, respectively, once or twice 
from the corner of the Lauriersgracht. The former seems 
the likelier of these two possibilities, because a small part 
of Prinsengracht 254 — the corner house on the Lauriers- 
gracht, which is different in style from the other buildings, 
as can be seen in Lamberts's topographical drawing cf 1817 
— appears to be included in the far right of Metsu's 
painting.” 

Regardless of the exact location of Metsu's house on the 
east side of the Prinsengracht, between the Rheestraat and 
the Berendstraat, he would have had first-hand knowledge 
and repeated experience with the Amsterdam vegetable 
market that took place almost literally in his "front vard.” 
Although contemporary marketplace paintings and horti- 
cultural developments found their place in Metsu's con- 
ception of the Vegetable Market at Amsterdam, his own 
experience of the lively trade may have served as his initial 
source of inspiration. 

Metsu thus seems to have been deeply engaged with cer- 
tain aspects of the city's life. With the pictorial conventions 


129 I thank S.A.C. Dudok van Heel (as in n. 126) for this reasoning. A 
document published after Metsu's death indicates that he had previously 
lived in the Leidsstraat ("voor aen inde Leysestraet”); A.D. de Vries, "Het 
testament en sterfjaar van Gabriel Metsu," Oud Holland, 1, 1883, 80, cited 
in Gabriel Metsu, 19. 


of ccntemporary market paintings, he combined his first- 
hand knowledge of his neighborhood market and his cer- 
tain familiarity with the horticultural developments and 
trade that brought economic success and fame to 
Amsterdam. 


Linda Stone-Ferrier's research has focused on 17th-century 
Dutch genre and landscape painting. Her article, "Views 
of Haarlem: A Reconsideration of Ruisdael and Rem- 
brandt,” appeared in the Art Bulletin of September 1985. 
[Kress Foundation Department of Art History, The Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, KS 66045] 
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Max Beckmann's Ideologues: Some Forgotten Faces 


Barbara C. Buenger 


Scholars have long concluded that Max Beckmann 's lithograph, The Ideologues, 
from the Hell portfolio of 1919 presents only a disdainful view of contemporary 
politics. An examination of the print in context suggests a somewhat different 
understanding of Beckmann's response to the revolution in Germany. The print 
seems to depict such well-known activist writers as Carl Einstein, Max Herrmann- 
Ne:sse, Annette Kolb, Heinrich Mann, and Carl Sternheim, all of whom were 
closely associated with two leading journals of German pacifism, Die Aktion and 
Die weißen Blatter. The backgrounds and views of these persons — all outspoken 
opponents of the War, critics of the Prussian order, champions of the creative 
spirit or Geist, and initial supporters of revolution — help us understand why 
Beckmann represented them. His caricatural mode expresses the profound dis- 
illusionment all felt after the final failure of the German revolution in spring 1919. 
The skepticism seen in the print is not simply skepticism about politics — all of 
these persons distrusted politics — but skepticism about such persons' ability to 
decl with the country's real problems. 


For Barbara Güpel 


The Ideologues is at the center of the eleven lithographs in 
the Hel! portfolio of June 1919 (Fig. 1)!, Max Beckmann's 
major pictorial response to the events of the preceding seven 
months in Germeny's revolutionary year.’ The print de- 
picts a group of figures in discussion, and has alwavs been 
presumed to have »een a: least partly inspired by a meeting 
tha: took place during the artist's visit to Berlin of mid- 
March to mid-April, which was a starting point for the 
entire series.^ Meetings of small groups of artists and in- 
tellectuals tor discussions or readings had long been a 
prominent feature of Berlin artistic life, and had frequently 
been depicted as a representative activity by Expressionists 
such as Ernst Ludwig Kirchner and Ludwig Meidner (cf. 
Fig. 2). The "everings" held by Beckmann's own dealers, 
Paul Cassirer ard I.B. Neumann, were especially re- 
nownec, and acquired new intensity and importance dur- 


! I am indebted to Rahel Feilchenfeldt, Barbara Gopel, Lily Harmon, Klaus 
H. Kiefer. Beth Irwin Lewis, Elisabeth von Ow, Peter Paret, James Steak- 
ley, Jochen Vogt, and 3hys Williams for their contributions to the iden- 
tifications suggestec here. 


2 Gallwitz, 1962, cat. mos. 113-123. 


3 The March visit was first mentioned in P.F. Schmidt, "Max Beckmanns 
Hólie," Der Cicerone. xii, 23, 1920, 841. Letters to Julius Meier-Graefe 
and Reinhard Piper s=ggest that Beckmann remained in Frankfurt until 
mid-March and retur-ed to Eerlin around 20 Apr. See Gallwitz, 1984, 
102-103. 


4 See alsc Allen, 127-52, 205-213, 229-250; D. Barnouw, "Literary Pol- 
itics in World War E Cie Aktien and the Problem of the Intellectual Rev- 
olut onary,” German Quarterly, L11, 2, Mar. 1979, 227-247; idem Weimar 
Inte lectuals and the reat of Modernity, Bloomington, 1988, 142; G.A. 
Crag, ‘Engagement ad Neutzality in Weimar Germany,” in W. Laqueur 


ing the questioning and politicization of the War and post- 
war periods.’ 

Though scholars have long recognized Hell's many ref- 
erences to the events of 1918-19, most have concluded that 
The Ideologues shows Beckmann had only a negative or 
sarcastic attitude toward the increased contemporary en- 
gagement with politics. In the print, the figure with a shad- 
owed face and closed eyes, immediately below the discus- 
sion leader at the lectern in the center, is Beckmann himself. 
His attitude of mute exhaustion, depression, or disgust, his 
caricatural depiction of all of the figures, and his seemingly 
pejorative labeling of them as “ideologues” have repeatedly 
been read as expressions only of disdain about their in- 
volvement with politics. 

In 1974, for instance, Christian Lenz compared Beck- 
mann's Ideologues to closely related representations of 


and G.L. Mosse, Literature and Politics in the Twentieth Century, New 
York, 1967, 49-63; I. Deak, Weimar Germany's Left-Wing Intellectuals. 
A Political History of the Weltbühne and Its Circle, Berkeley, 1968; P. 
Gay, Weimar Culture. The Outsider as Insider, New York, 1968; E. 
Kolinsky, Engagierter Expressionismus. Politik und Literatur zwischen 
Weltkrieg und Weimarer Republik, Stuttgart, 1970; G. Mosse, Germans 
and Jews, Detroit, 1987, 171-225; L.D. Wurgaft, The Activists. Kurt Hiller 
and the Politics of Action on the German Left 1924-1933, (Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society, n.s. Lx), 8, Dec. 1977; and J.H. 
Zammito, The Great Debate. 'Bolshevism' and the Literary Left in Ger- 
manv, 1917-1930, New York, 1984, 7-55. 


5 Beckmann in a letter to Piper of 21 Apr. 1922, quoted in Gallwitz, 1984, 
115: "Berlin 1922 [e.g. Berlin Journey] ist auch gewissermafen eine Er- 
ganzung zur Hölle, gehören also moralisch zusammen ” 
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1 Beckmann, The Ideologues from Hell, 1919, lithograph (photo: Beckmann Archive 


. 
mateo 
d 


2 Meidner, Bshem:a at W.Z. (Willi Zierath), lithograph 
after a drawing of 915 (from Der Anbruch, 11, no. 1, 
Dec. 1918, n p.) 


"disappointed" persons ef the left (Fig. 20) and conserva- 
tive right (Fig. 29 in the Berlin Journey of 1922, a series 
Beckmann h:mse- called Hell's “moral sequel."5 Lenz ar- 
gued that in these and other prints of the two series, Beck- 
mann's similarly caustic treatment of a variety of politically 
engaged figures expressed a similar view toward all, that 
Beckmann depicted “the activities of the so-called left and 
right not only w=h skepticism but with sarcasm."* Most 
subsequent scholars have tended to agree with Lenz's inter- 
pretation, and seught to support that conclusion with 
Beckmann's *ew statements about politics.’ 

Evidence cf the wartime and revolutionary years them- 
selves, on the other hand, suggests how even Beckmann 
was politicized by the War and its aftermath. Although he 
does not seem to nave lent his active support to political 
extremes or partie-. both The Ideologues and what is known 


© Lenz, 196: “Mät der Lithographien ‘Das Patriotische Lied, Die Ideo- 
logen' und ‘Die Letzte aus der Hölle sowie ‘Die Enttàuschten' I und II 
aus der Berliner Reise zibt er sich als Künstler zu erkennen, der nicht nur 
mit Skepsis, somdern mit Sarkasmus das Treiben der sogennanten Linken 
und Rechten schildert” 


7 M. Eberle, Max Becomann. Die Nacht. Passion ohne Erlösung, Frank- 
furt, 1984, 8-9, cites a few vague indications of 1918-27. 


8 Von Wiese, 114 and 177, nn. 308-315, which draws on documentation 
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of his background indicate that he was drawn to ideals of 
pacifism, Socialism, and radical change that many of Ger- 
many's artists, writers, and intellectuals had increasingly 
championed in the War and revolutionary periods. Since 
an eminent group of radicalized writers seems to have been 
represented in The Ideologues, a fresh examination of this 
work, the other Hell prints, and Beckmanr's own stance 
seems warranted. 

Few have ever really questioned who is represented in 
The Ideologues, whether everyone might be identified, why 
Beckmann shows himself in their midst, what he meant by 
calling them "ideologues," or how all were known to have 
reacted to the year's events at the time he executed the series 
in June. As long ago as 1978, Stephan von Wiese convinc- 
ingly identified two of the people represented in The Ideo- 
logues.* He recognized the woman to the immediate right 
of Beckmann as the artist's friend and patror, the Prussian 
countess Augusta (Ara) vom Hagen (1872-1949), an iden- 
tification that seems readily confirmed by comparison with 
one of Beckmann's earlier portraits of the same woman (Fig. 
3).? Von Wiese also argued that the man with blank glasses 
and unshaved face who crouches behind the lectern to the 
right is the art historian and writer, Carl Einstein (1885- 
1940), another identification strongly substantiated by pic- 
torial comparison (Figs. 4 and 5). 

After they met in wartime Brussels, Einstein and Hagen 
began to live together, and they continued to do so in the 
north Berlin garden city of Frohnau after the Armistice. 
Einstein had served in the military in Alsace through De- 
cember 1915, after which he moved to Brussels to work for 
the colonial department of the German civilian adminis- 
tration; Hagen had served as a volunteer medical worker 
in East Prussia before her move to Brussels. By 1919 both 
were known for their political activism. They were in con- 
tact with pacifist groups in Brussels, and Einstein had lent 
his direct support to revolutionary movements in both 
Brussels and Berlin. Einstein was apparently wounded, and 
then arrested, when he supported the German Communists 
in the Berlin fighting on 14 January 1919, and he went 
into hiding to escape arrest during the goverrment's violent 
repression of the Berlin general strike from 8 to 12 March. 
His crouched position and empty stare in Beckmann's print 
might even refer to the fugitive state into which he had been 
forced. 

Though Hagen's and Einstein's political engagement and 
Beckmann’s relation to them are intriguing, scholars have 
made surprisingly little use of Von Wiese's identifications. 
Instead, they have found Beckmann's characterization of 
these figures so unfavorable and distancing that they have 


both from S. Penkert, Carl Einstein. Beiträge zu einer Monographie, Göt- 
tingen, 1969, 78-107, and from personal correspondence. 


? Gópel, cat. nos. 94 and 104. On Hagen and her relation to Beckmann, 
see Gópel, 1, 83; Beckmann, Briefe im Kriege, Munich, 1984, 5, 6, 9; and 
H. Kinkel, ed., Max Beckmann. Leben in Berlin, Mun:ch, 1966, 51. 


12 Einstein's wounding is mentioned in a February article by Romain Rol- 
land first published in L'Humanité: quoted in Rolland I Will Not Rest, 
London, 1936, 113. 
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3 Beckmann, Portrait of Augusta Countess vom Hagen, 1908. 


Dresden, Staatliche Kunstsammlungen (photo: Kunst- 
sammlungen) 
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5 Carl Einstein in Paris, photograph, late 1920's (photo: Carl 
Einstein Archive, Akademie der Künste, Berlin) 











4 Oppenheimer, Carl Einstein, 1917, drawing (from Das Ak- 
tionsouch, Berlin, 1917, 130) 


quarreled with, rejected, or ignored the findings." That 
Beckmann, Hagen, and Einstein are so specifically identi- 
fiable, and that most other figures in the print are similarly 
personalized and caricatured suggests, however, that they 
might be recognized as specific contemporaries, and that 
Beckmann's attitude toward them was more complex and 
sympathetic than just one of disdain. 

Those who can be recognized shared radical political 
stances, backgrounds, and orientations as writers, and fre- 


ll At the time of his initial identification of Hagen, even Von Wiese, 177, 
n. 308, questioned her presence, since to him the countess — twelve years 
older than Beckmann and thirteen older than Einstein — looked "much 
too young” in this print. Dückers, 94 and 70, n. 41, concluded that the 
womarmcould not possibly be Beckmann’s friend Hagen because she seemed 
so negatively portrayed, and he peremptorily rejected the identification 
of Einstein as unconvincing. Eberle (as in n. 7), 75, also saw that woman 
as a aegatively characterized figure, and made no mention of either of 
Von Wiese’s identifications. Dietrich Schubert, who has written on both 
Hagen and Einstein in "Carl Einstein — portrátiert von Benno Elkan," 
Pantheon, xii, 1985, 147, 154, n. 28, and idem, Max Beckmann, 
Aufe-stehung und Erscheinung der Toten, Worms, 1985, 16, bypasses the 
issue of their representation in "The Ideologues." When Von Wiese himself 
returaed to the Hell cycle in "Die Welt — ein Inferno" (Gallwitz, 1983, 
33), he mentioned only the identification of Einstein. 


quently interactec with one arother. All this, in turn, en- 
larges our understanding of Beckmann's own experience 
and his approach to representation. 

Such is true, ‘cr instance, of Beckmann's Disapvointed, 
II from the Berk: Journey, 1922 (Fig. 20), which depicts a 
close personal cirzle of Fis Berlin dealer and publisher Paul 
Cassirer, who hac been dramatically transformed from an 
ardent champion of the War in 1914-15 to an outspoken 
antiwar critic amd member of the Independent Socialist 
Party. From the mght, following clockwise, the print rep- 
resents Cassirer (1871-1926; Fig. 21), Cassirer’s wife, the 
actress Tilla Durieux (1880-1971; Fig. 22), the musician and 
consultant te the Prussian Ministry of Culture, Leo Kes- 
tenberg (1882-1962; Fig. 24), and the artist Max Slevogt 
(1868-1932; Fig. 23), all of whom were advocates of anti- 
war, pacifist, Independent Socialist, and other racical ide- 
als in the War and postwar period." 

The pacifist ard Socialist Kestenberg, a longtime friend 
and associate, had become estranged from Cassirer upon 
the latter's support of the War. By 1916, however, both 
joined forces wits Slevegt — another early supporter of 
the War who had quickly come to view it with alarm and 
disgust — to present strongly critical views of the conflict 
in Cassirer's new journal, Der Bildermann. Cassirer and 
Durieux were bot charged as traitors for their open op- 
position, and moved to Switzerland in 1918 partly to avoid 
further harassmert. In Switzerland Cassirer was closely as- 
sociated with Die weißen Blatter and René Schickele, who 
published this chief organ of German pacifism in exile. At 
some point Cass rer joined the Independent Socialist party, 
the left flank of German Socialists who had formally sep- 
arated from the rarty's central core — the Majority So- 
cialists — over t= issue of the War's continuation in 1917. 

Already durirg the V/ar Cassirer began to publish the 
writings of both radical and revisionist Socialists, including 
those of Eduard Bernstein, Kurt Eisner, Karl Kautsky, Gus- 
tav Landauer, Rosa Luxemburg, and Ferdinand Lassalle, as 
part of his almo systematic investigation of Socialism. 
After the War he eontinued to invite eminent Socialists and 
politicians to his salons. In 1919 Durieux was accused of 
complicity in the Munich revolution because of her fre- 
quent meetings wath their friend, the poet and revolution- 
ary leader Emnst Toller. In The Disappointed, II, the pam- 
phlets in Durieux's lap inscribed Liebknecht, Luxemburg, 
and Marx — the latter name misspelled, perhaps in cari- 


12 I am grateful to Rabel Feilchenteldt for the identifications of Kestenberg 
and Slevogt, and todbæth her and Peter Paret for further help and infor- 
mation on Cassirer. O= the background of the circle and Der Bi.dermann, 
see Allen, 173-204; Der Bildermann, 1, 5 Apr.-20 Dec. 1916; M.F. Desh- 
mukh, "German Impressionist Painters and World War I,” Art History, 
Iv, 1, Mar. 1981, 6e-79; T. Durieux, Meine ersten neunzig Jahre. Erin- 
nerungen, Munich, 1-71, 212-315; S. Grossmann, "Paul Cassirer,” Das 
Tage-Buch, vii. 1, 9925, 93-95; W. Herzog, Menschen denen ich begeg- 
nete, Bern, 1959, 4€2-274; L. Kestenberg, Bewegte Zeiten. Musisch-mu- 
sikantische Lebensemrmerungen, Wolfenbüttel, 1961, 34-41; H.-J. Imiela, 
Max Slevogt. Eine Vienographie, Karlsruhe, 1968, 195-202; W. F. von 
Lóhneysen, "Paul Czssirer — Beschreibung eines Phänomens,” Impri- 
matur, n.s. vii, 1972, 153-180; Miesel, "Paul Cassirer's Kriegszeit and Bild- 
ermann and Some Garman Expressionist Reactions to World War I,” 
Michigan Germanic Studies, 1 2, Fall 1976, 149-168; and P. Paret, The 
Berlin Secession. Mosarnism and Its Enemies in Imperial Germany, Cam- 
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cature of the hastiness of pamphleteering — would thus 
seem to refer to both her activities and Cassirer's. 

All of the persons in The Disappointed, II were cultivated 
individuals who had undergone significant wartime and 
postwar transformations toward the left, but who had also 
continued to question both the actions of the Majority So- 
cialist government of the Weimar Republic and their own 
political stances. Already by 1919 Cassirer had plainly 
moderated his radicalism, like many on the left who had 
questioned radicalism from the start. He is thought to have 
withdrawn from membership in a political party when the 
Independents moved to the right to rejoin the Majority So- 
cialists in 1922.? 

In his depiction of the Cassirer group in 1922, Beckmann 
might have meant to show that they, like many of the left, 
were disappointed by the current state of German affairs! 
and by what was seen as the republic's failure to uphold 
truly democratic and Socialist ideals. The print's compan- 
ionpiece, The Disappointed, I (Fig. 25), represents a group 
of monarchists and conservatives from the circle of the 
Kreuz-Zeitung — probably members of the new German 
National People’s Party5 — who would have been disap- 
pointed not only with the current situation of Germany, 
but also with the new democracy and the continued failure 
to restore the monarchy. Though "disappointed" might 
seem too ironic or mild a term, it would have been appro- 
priate to the state of frustration in which both of those 
political camps found themselves in 1922. 

The clarity of the identifications in The Disappointed, Il 
argues for the possibility that Beckmann represented iden- 
tifiable persons in The Ideologues as well. The specific re- 
lations they bear to those in the circle around Cassirer sug- 
gest that Beckmann used the two groups — and conceived 
Berlin Journey as a "moral sequel" to Hell — to deal with 
related dilemmas of the two different periods. These people 
were less concerned with whether to be political — given 
the course of events, they would inevitably have taken 
strong stances — than with how effective their stances 
might be. 


The Ideologues: New Identifications 

As has been suggested, Beckmann's depiction of indi- 
viduals in The Ideologues might have been partly inspired 
by an artistic or political meeting attended during his Berlin 
stay, quite possibly an event organized by Cassirer or by 


bridge, MA, 1980, 224-226, 235-247. 
13 L6hneysen (as in n. 12), 172. 


14 Beckmannss visit to Berlin in February 1922 coincided with another pe- 
riod of chaos caused by a massive railway strike, which crippled the city 
and government, brought renewed attack on the republic's inability to 
handle crisis, and dominated news throughout Germany. 


15 | have been unable to identify these as of some of the party's most 
prominent members, and assume they might have been inspired by wealthy 
persons or intellectuals that Beckmann might also have known. On the 
German National People's Party and its situation in 1922, see L. Hertz- 
man, DNVP: Right-Wing Opposition in the Weimar Republic, 1918-1924, 
Lincoln, 1963. 


lé Well-publicized battles were occurring in both the German National 
People's Party and the Independents, and the latter would finally dissolve 
in September of the same year. 
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I.B. Neumann, who commissioned the Hell series from him. 
Like those in the Cassirer circle, most of the other persons 
I identify in The Ideologues do not seem to have been close 
friends of Beckmann, and were generally not people with 
whom he regularly associated before or after the War. 
Moreover, at least three of those whose identifications are 
proposed here were not in Berlin at the time of his visit of 
1919. The print would thus seem to represent an imagined 
forum rather than a specific meeting he attended." 

The stooped, seated figure with knobby hands seen from 
the rear to the immediate left of Beckmann would seem to 
be the hunchbacked poet and critic Max Herrmann-Neisse 
(1886-1941); the reclining figure in white behind and to the 
left of Herrmann-Neisse in the corner would seem to be the 
playwright Carl Sternheim (1878-1942);'* and the woman 
at the top the novelist Annette Kolb (1870-1967).'° Of the 
two other, larger, profiled heads that seem grouped with 
Beckmann’s, the man at the lectern, singled out as the dom- 
inant, central spokesman, would seem to be Heinrich Mann 
(1871-1950). The emphatically Jewish bohemian type in 
the black glove and earring at the left, on the other hand, 
has continued to evade identification as someone <nown 
to have associated with these circles. 

Beckmann’s style is often difficult to read. Because this 
and the other drawings in Hell are expressionistic and car- 
icatural, however, they not only generalize but emphasize 
some of the figures’ most distinctive traits. Von Wiese, for 
instance, concluded that the figure identified as Hagen really 
looks “much too young” to be the countess — who was 
twelve years older than Beckmann — and for this reason 
he and others have doubted this identification. In calling 
her “too young,” however, Von Wiese observes the ideal- 
istic, wide-eyed quality of Hagen that Beckmann had also 
emphasized in earlier representations; and Hagen was well 
known for her idealism and Protestant piety.? Einstein's 
appearance directly recalls that figure’s famously gruff fea- 
tures, and so closely recalls the caricature by MOP? (Max 
Oppenheimer) that the latter might have been Beckmann’s 
point of departure.” Beckmann's summary rendering of the 
woman identified as Kolb captures both Kolb's customarily 


17 Beckmann had already done this on at least two previous occasions in 
his two versions of Resurrection, Gópel, cat. nos. 104 and 190, and would 
continue to do so throughout his career. 


18 [ am grateful to Klaus Kiefer for suggesting this identification. 
19 I thank Rhys W. Williams for suggesting this identification. 


20 | am grateful to Jochen Vogt for insisting upon the identification of 
Mann. 


21 Several of Einstein's letters to Tony Simon-Wolfskehl, Carl-Einstein- 
Archiv, Akademie der Künste, Berlin, contain critical and complaining 
comments about Hagen's Protestantism. Her extreme piety is also mir- 
rored in Sternheim's Ulrike. 

22 The Viennese MOPP (1885-1954) lived in Berlin from 1911 to 1915, in 
Zurich from 1916 to 1917, and in Geneva from 1917 to 1923, and portrayed 
several of the persons discussed in this article. Beckmann uncoubtedly 
knew his works, if not Mopp himself. See M. Pabst, Wiener Crafik um 
1900, Munich, 1984, 336. 


?3 C£. also Rudolf Grossmann's drawing in Der Querschnitt, 1v, 1924, 119, 
and a bronze bust by Georg Kolbe and photograph illustrated in A. Soer- 


refined but simple dress and her long and slender nose (cf. 
Fig. 8), 

Other details are more problematic. One could argue that 
the hanchback Herrmann-Neisse would never have been 
able to sit with his hands in this position and that his hump 
is not even shown.” Beckmann does depict the figure in a 
strained posture with marked creases in the back of his 
coat, however, and his hands, head, and exaggeratedly 
pointed ears and nose directly recall the unmistakable traits 
that were emphasized by Ludwig Meidner (Fig. 6), George 
Grosz, and many other portraitists of Herrmann-Neisse.? 
Though the figure here identified as Sternheim might 
seem too summarily drawn to permit identification, the 
informal, hand-to-cheek pose was one often adopted by 
Sternheim in photographs (cf. Fig. 7). That figure's reclin- 
ing position and his covering in folds of cloth might even 
refer to Sternheim's current illness.? 

Beckmann’s caricatures are not always good likenesses. 
The figure identified as Heinrich Mann, for instance, wears 
a beard that seems much fuller than Mann's well-known 
short goatee. Contemporary drawings of Mann, however 
stressed other features that are found in Beckmann, espe- 
cially the shapes of Mann's head and raised cheekbone and 
the emphatically downcast look of his eyes (cf. Figs. 9-10). 
These suggest that if Beckmann knew Mann's appearance 
more from pictorial representations than from real life — 
a likelihood in view of the writer's primary residence in 
Munich — the artist could easily have concluded that Mann 
had more of a beard than he had. 

Even if their specific identities continue to be debated, 
the writers plainly represent two separate, but closely in- 
terrelated groups who opposed the War and advocated rev- 
olutionary change: the Activist group centered around 
Franz Pfemfert's Die Aktion, and the somewhat more mod- 
erate y radical group centered around René Schickele's Die 
weißen Blatter. 


The Writers, the War, and the Revolution 
Beckmann's inclusion of several details of fine clothes 
and manners establishes all of the figures in The Ideologues 


gel and C. Hohoff, Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit, 1, Düsseldorf, 1964, 
678, 632. 


24 Ger- Schiff raised these objections in a letter to me of 10 Jan. 1987. 


?5 Cf, the many representations and documentation in J. Heusinger von 
Waldegg. George Grosz. Porträt des Schriftstellers Max Herrmann-Neisse 
1925, »xh. cat., Mannheim, Stádtische Kunsthalle, 1979-80. 


26 Sternheim then suffered from eczema and shingles and feared he had 
syphils. See the chronology in W. Emrich and M. Linke, Carl Sternheim 
Gesaratwerk, x/2, 1178-1216. 


27 Cf. the other representations by MOPP, Die Aktion, v1, 27-28, 8 July 
1916, 366; E. Scharff (1920) in Heinrich Mann. 1871-1950. Werk und Leben 
in Doxumenten und Bildern, Berlin, 1971, 202; and W. Geiger (1924), in 
ibid., 413. Klaus Kiefer has argued that this figure might be Franz Pfem- 
fert, an identification that could also be substantiated by this article. The 
beard and the particular details of the face, head, and eyes, and Mann's 
position of leadership within this specific group, however, make me con- 
tinue -o conclude this is Mann. 
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6 Meidner, Portrat of Max Herrmann-Neisse, 1913. Chicago, The Art 7 Photograph of Carl Sternheim by Thea Sternheim, 1916 
Institute of Chicago, Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Harold Weinstein, 1959 (photo: German Literary Archive, Marbach a.N.) 


(photo: Art Institee) 





8 Grulich, René Schickele and Annette Kolb, 1919, drawing (from A. Finck and M. Staiber, Elsässer. 
Europüer. Pazifist. Studien zu René Schickele, Kehl, 1984, 91) 
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9 Oppenheimer, Portrait of Heinrich Mann, 1912, drawing 
(from Die Aktion, 11, 51, 18 Dec. 1912, 1617-18) 


as refined bourgeois types rather than unkempt agitators. 
Like Beckmann himself, all those whose identifications are 
suggested here had come from well-to-do backgrounds and 
had earned considerable recognition as writers before the 
War. In fact, contemporaries of many different political 
persuasions were often surprised by the political engage- 
ment of such "aristocratic" and urbane individuals. 

Most of the figures I have identified were attracted to 
the ideals of Socialism but disdainful of the pettiness of 
party politics and the Marxist program for class struggle. 
Most had not taken overtly political stances until the War. 
In the prewar period, several had been critical both of the 
Social Democrats? — the original German Socialist party 
that had first attained a parliamentary majority in 1212 — 
and of the Reichstag? in general. As far as is known, none 
joined a political party in the founding years of the Weimar 
Republic. 

Though a majority of German artists, writers, and in- 
tellectuals — Socialist and non-Socialist alike — had ini- 
tially supported the War as a just defensive effort, most 


28 See, for example, Einstein's "Die Sozialdemokratie" (first published in 
Die Aktion in 1914) in Carl Einstein Werke, 1, Berlin, 1980, 230-231. On 
the historical background, see C.E. Schorske, German Social Democracy 
1905-1917. The Development of the Great Schism, Cambridge, MA, 1955. 


29 See, for instance, Mann s bitter critique in "Reichstag" (first published 








os | pr ob 
| qoe to 1943: A: Ill 


10 Oppenheimer, Heinrich Mann, 1913, drawing. Berlin, Aka- 
demie der Künste der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik 


changed their views as the causes and course of the War 
became better known. An exceptionally small group op- 
posed the War from the start. Among artists and writers, 
this was chiefly within a left-radical flank of persons in- 
terested in social reform known as the Activists. The Ac- 
tivists. who drew inspiration from such varied sources as 
Expressionism, Kurt Hiller, the anarchist Socialist Gustav 
Landauer, Heinrich Mann, Paul Cassirer and Alfred Kerr's 
Pan, and Franz Pfemfert's Die Aktion, were centered 
around Pfemfert's Die Aktion during the War. Of the writ- 
ers discussed here, this included Einstein, Herrmann-Neisse, 
and Sternheim. 

Die Aktion was the most radical and intransigent of the 
German antiwar Expressionist journals. It had not only op- 
posed the War and its supporters from the start, but had 
strongly attacked many other journals and individuals — 
including Cassirer, Kasimir Edschmid, Wilhelm Herzog, 
Heinrich Mann, and Schickele and Die weißen Blatter — 
for taking more ambiguous or changing positions. By the 
fall of 1918 Pfemfert would even abandon his earlier faith 


in Pan in 1911) in Heinrich Mann. Ausgewählte Werke in Einzelausgaben, 
xır, Berlin, 1956, 7-11, and D.L. Gross, "Heinrich Mann: The Writer and 
Society 1890-1920. A Study of Literary Politics in Germany," Ph.D. diss., 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1969, 221-270. 


in the reforming force of poetry and art to make Die Aktion 
a more militant wurnal of proletarian culture. 

Both Schickele and Die weißen Blatter, on the other hand, 
had initially supported the War, and would not adopt a 
strong pacitist ceurse until 1915. In the following years, 
Schickele and De weißen Blatter presented a more varied 
and balanced insestigation of the War and its social and 
psychological effects than did Pfemfert's Die Aktion.? In 
the fall of 1918, Schickele and Die weißen Blatter came out 
strongly against Bolshevism and Lenin.? Of the persons 
discussed in this essay, Cassirer, Edschmid, Herrmann- 
Neisse, Kolb, Landauer, Heinrich Mann, Romain Rolland, 
and Sternheim were frequent contributors to Die weißen 
Blatter. 

During tae War, these writers were broadly united on 
issues of Secialism, pacifism, revolution, and the need for 
Germans tc recognize the preeminence of the creative spirit 
(Geist) over sheer wealth and power (Macht). To distin- 
guish themselves from the Intellektuellen, who seemed 
committed to the ruling Prussian ideology, many of the 
radicalized writers labeled themselves the Geistigen.? By 
Geist they understood a force more mystical, antibour- 
geois, and potentially revolutionary than materialist In- 
tellekt.* Througt out the War, the writings of several of the 
individuals discessed in this essay frequently returned to 
questions o* the socially reformatory power of Geist. art, 
and poetry and the need for writers to guide a geistige 
revolution. 

Though all greeted the end of the War and the monarchy, 
they were appalled at Germany's social and economic con- 
dition in defeat, and quickly disappointed with the republic 
introduced by a Majority Socialist-led coalition in Novem- 
ber 1918. Most were distressed with the growth and vio- 
lence of the civil war, and increasingly disillusioned with 
politics at large. As mentioned, some, reflecting a further 
critical split in the postwar left, were also damning of what 
they knew — or then theught they knew — of Bolshevism. 

Although the War had made everyone welcome some 
form of revolution, they were divided on how it should be 
achieved. Mann, for instance, applauded the Bavarian rev- 
olution led by Kurt Eisner and the Independent Socialists 
and urged support of the Weimar Republic, but repeatedly 
argued that a revolution of Geist was more important than 
a revolution of »conomic or social conditions. He was 
bitterly critical of the Spartacist and Communist uprisings 
in the violent second stage of the revolution, which began 


3 On the differencessaf the two journals and groups, see esp. the writings 
of Barnouw (zs in n. 4). 


31 See R. Schickele, ‘= evolution, Bolschewismus, und das Ideal," Die wei- 
Ben Blatter, v, 6, Dec. 1918, 97-130. 


32 On this history, sæ D. Bering, Die Intellektuellen. Geschichte eines 
Schimpfwortez. Stuttgart, 1978. 


33 On the conmotatic- s of the term, see esp. R. Pascal, From Naturalism 
to Expressionism. Ge-man Literature and Society, New York, 1973, 63- 
66, and Wurgatt (as 4 n. 4), 5-22. 


34 See Carl Eirstein Yerke, 11. Berlin, 1981, 13-15, 54-57. 
35 See Gross (as in n. 29), 326. 
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in December 1918, and vehemently opposed to the Bolsh- 
evists and Lenin. Einstein and Herrmann-Neisse, on the 
other hand, actively supported the Communists and a pro- 
letarian revolution on the barricades, but rever joined the 
German Communist Party.” 

The individuals that seem to be depicted in Beckmann's 
print were not literally “maddened fanatics,” as the critic 
Paul Ferdinand Schmidt termed them when he discussed 
the print in 1920.* Since the beginning of the War, how- 
ever, and increasingly in the winter and spring of 1919, such 
persons were routinely grouped and dismissed as "fanat- 
ics," "Bolsheviks," and "ideologues," especially by critics 
hostile toward all stances of the left. In a period in which 
"intellectual" could be just as disparaging a term as "ideo- 
logue," however, such labels were used pejoratively by both 
the left and the right. 

Beckmann would have readily associated Max Herr- 
mann-Neisse with Berlin artistic and intellectual circles, 
even though the writer did not move to the city until 1917. 
The two might even have come into direct contact during 
Beckmann's Berlin visit of 1919 through their mutual in- 
volvement with I.B. Neumann. Already before the War 
Herrmann-Neisse was well known and admired as an 
Expressionist poet and theater critic who published exten- 
sively in Cassirer's Pan, Pfemfert's Die Aktion, and several 
other journals.? A former student of art history, Herr- 
mann-Neisse met regularly with artists and dealers. He had 
become good friends with Meidner before the War, and he 
subsequently became associated with Grosz, John Heart- 
field, Neumann, and others connected with the radical left 
Neue Jugend and Dada groups. In his many-sided output 
as a lyric poet of themes of the city, small town, isolation, 
and the self, as a theater critic and writer of Wedekind- 
esque comedies, and as an author of political tracts, Herr- 
mann-Neisse united with the Expressionists "as a warrior 
battling against a superannuated world and for a new 
humanity.” 

Herrmann-Neisse had opposed the War from its outset 
and published outspokenly pacifist articles in several jour- 
nals. During the War and revolutionary periods he grew 
close to Pfemfert, and together with Einstein and Sternheim 
was one of the few writers to remain with Die Aktion after 
Pfemfert changed the journal into an organ of proletarian 
culture. In 1919 Herrmann-Neisse supported the Commu- 
nists, published political statements and pamphlets advo- 
cating class struggle and the creation of a proletarian art, 
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and joined Grosz, Heartfield, and Einstein" in bitterly sa- 
tirical attacks on the new government published in Der blu- 
tige Ernst. 

Carl Sternheim, who resided in Brussels from April 1916 
through October 1918, did not experience the revclution 
in Germany itself. His illness and the temporary seizure of 
his property by the Belgian government kept him in The 
Hague and Scheveningen through the spring of 1919, when 
the arrests in Berlin of Einstein and other intellectuals of 
the radical left made him resolve not to return to Germany. 
By 1 April Sternheim had moved by way of Bern and Basel 
to Thun, Switzerland, where he immediately came back 
into direct contact with his friends Kolb and Schickele.” 

An independently wealthy, Nietzschean aesthete, Stern- 
heim had achieved a huge prewar success with a series of 
ruthless comedies of middle-class life known collectively as 
From the Heroic Life of the Bourgeoisie. Both a critic and 
a collector of art, he moved in artistic circles and main- 
tained close wartime contact with Cassirer, Alfred Flecht- 
heim, and many other persons of the art world well known 
to Beckmann.* From 1915 on, he was also in contact with 
Kasimir Edschmid, a writer with whom Beckmann was 
closely associated in Frankfurt. From 1916, Sternheim and 
his wife, Thea, repeatedly saw Hagen and Einstein in Brus- 
sels.^ The intimacy of that relation is a chief reason for 
proposing Sternheim's identification here. 

Many contemporaries were at first surprised when the 
snobbish and rarefied Sternheim became associated with 
the radical Pfemfert and Die Aktion in 1914,* but Stern- 
heim's writings had always been critical and political in 
scope. Most of his plays were censored as potential sources 
of public unrest from the beginning of the War and went 
unperformed for its duration,‘ causing Sternheim — along 
with Edschmid, Heinrich Mann, and Schickele — to be- 
come an outspoken critic of the Prussian police censorship. 
During the War Sternheim also allied himself with Einstein, 
Hagen, Kolb, Mann, Pfemfert, and Schickele in the ad- 
vocacy of pacifism. 

Sternheim made both the pacifism and the relation of 
Hagen and Einstein notorious in Ulrike, his outrageous 
Expressionist novella of 1917. Ulrike was immediately cen- 
sored upon publication in 1918 for "vulgarity, lewdness, 
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and offense to the public's sense of morality," and it re- 
mained censored under the republic through June 1919.’ 
In an article protesting its continued suppression, Stern- 
heim angrily questioned why the Majority Socialist gov- 
ernment, faced with the blockade, general strikes, Com- 
munist uprisings, and many other problems purported to 
be so cencerned with questions of public morality. He ar- 
gued that the new government had censored Ulrike because 
it cou d not stand the radical political and social symbolism 
of the love affair of the Prussian Protestant aristocrat Ul- 
rike aad the Jewish artist Posinsky, who were recognizably 
mode ed after Hagen and Einstein.‘ 

Ulrike attacked not only the Prussian aristocracy, but the 
army and the War with which the aristocracy was so closely 
intertwined. Ulrike, both terrified and sexually aroused by 
the war-wounded she cared for as a medical orderly, re- 
treats from her family, devout Protestantism, and good 
works into a life of primitive sexual bliss in an African kraal 
set up in Posinsky's apartment. Just before she dies in child- 
birth, Posinsky portrays her in a painting that is unmis- 
takably Gauguin's Nevermore. Inspired both by Einstein's 
contemporary preoccupation with African art and litera- 
ture and by Expressionism at large,‘ Sternheim's gloriously 
strange, bitingly humorous narration of a grotesque retreat 
into primitivism is one of many manifestations cf his ad- 
amant rejection both of Prussia and its war." 

During and after the War, Sternheim increasingly fa- 
miliarized himself with the literature of political activism, 
Socialism, and Marxism, and he sharpened the anti- 
autho-itarian Socialism and critique of society, politics, So- 
cial L'emocrats, and the Prussian ideology that he ex- 
pressed in his prewar plays and essays." After the Russian 
Revolution in 1917, he, Einstein, Gottfried Benn, and oth- 
ers conceived an "Encyclopedia for the Destruction of the 
Bourgeois Ideology” both to instruct the proletariat on how 
to avoid the pitfalls of bourgeois assumptions and to 
counter ‘the insidious bourgeois manipulation of language 
itself." Although Sternheim initially greeted the Novem- 
ber revelution, he feared that a German revolution would 
also be corrupted by middle-class materialism and hunger 
for power. He thus began to express his strong doubts about 
the revolution in articles as early as November 1918.5 
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Even if Beckmann dic not know all the details of Ulrike 
and its censorshi» — which Sternheim and others contin- 
ued to debate in Eterary journals through July 1919* — it 
seems quite possible that he knew of the political contro- 
versy surreuncirg Sternheim and the infamous novella 
based on the relationship of Hagen and Einstein. Stern- 
heim's choice of continued exile and acute criticism of the 
new government might also have inspired Beckmann to 
represent him im Me spring. Whereas Herrmann-Neisse and 
Einstein were acive promoters of revolution in Berlin, 
Sternheim remained a skeptic in exile. He found the ways 
of the new regime little different from those of the Wil- 
helmine order, ard taus felt that most of his worst proph- 
ecies for the Germar revolution had come true. 

If Beckmann c d represent both Sternheim and Kolb, it 
seems likely tha! he knew of their current association in 
Switzerland. Kolb had moved to Switzerland in 1917 and 
had been intimately eornected with Schickele and Die wei- 
Ben Blatter ever «nce. Like the Alsatian Schickele, she had 
not been a »acit:-t at the War's outset, but had in fact first 
celebrated -he War as an opportunity for the triumph of 
German Geist. Both she and Schickele had determined 
their separate ecurses of pacifism by 1915, however, and 
were subsequent y a»le to continue their work as pacifists 
only in exile. 

As was true in the case of her friend Sternheim, many 
contemporaries were initially surprised and skeptical of 
Annette Kolb's pacifist engagement, especially since acti- 
vism seemed sc r»mcte ‘rom the gentle world of art, letters, 
and fin-de-siécle Munich from which she came. The daugh- 
ter of a French piamst and a member of the Wittelsbach 
family whe served & landscape architect to the Bavarian 
court, Kolb had felt a split affection for France and Ger- 
many since chilcnocd and would work for the two coun- 
tries’ conciliatier throughout her life. Her open advocacy 
of pacifism begaa in March 1915, continued with the pub- 
lication of ker 3r-efe einer Deutsch-Franzósin the following 
year, and evoked beth public and official censure. After 
her move te Swizzer&nd, she met frequently with Cassirer, 
Durieux, Count Harry Kessler, Heinrich Mann, the French 
pacifist Rolland and numerous other pacifists, intellec- 
tuals, and artist wao had gathered there, and she won 
increasing respec- for her bold statements. She was publicly 
associated with at least two major events of the revolu- 
tionary year. In November she joined Edschmid, Mann, 
Schickele, Helene St5cker, and others as a signatory of the 
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statement of the Berlin “Political Council of Intellectual 
Workers,” and in February she attended the International 
Congress of Socialists in Bern. Kolb, too, was skeptical of 
politics and did not join a party. She championed Socialism 
because she felt that there was no alternative and that So- 
cialism was the only tendency that was truly Christian in 
spirit.” 

Heinrich Mann had played a central role as a spokesman 
of conscience and as an advocate for the greater partici- 
pation of writers and intellectuals in German politics since 
1911. In critical social novels and in political articles such 
as the celebrated "Geist und Tat” (“Intellect and Action") 
of 1911,5 he had voiced his concern that Wilhelmine ma- 
terialism and obsession with power threatened to obliterate 
all forces of Geist. He urged German intellectuals to imitate 
the "intellectual politics" of Rousseau, Zola, and other great 
French writers in militant advocacy of a more just, dem- 
ocratic, and humane society. 

To Mann and many of his contemporaries, the imme- 
diate models for the engaged modern intellectual were to 
be found in Zola and the Dreyfusards in France. Mann ar- 
gued that Geist enabled the writer to perceive and articulate 
the true feelings of the people, but that the writer had to 
learn to channel that insight away from isolated artistic 
absorption into action. Mann himself always remained 
skeptical and aloof of party politics, but suggested other 
ways, especially writing, through which intellectuals could 
directly effect change. 

As the radical Socialist and pacifist Wilhelm Herzog later 
wrote, Mann's "Geist und Tat," first published in Cassirer's 
Pan in January 1911, became "for many young writers 
nothing less than a model program for our future lives and 
work.’ In the prewar period, Mann exerted a widespread 
influence on a number of younger writers, including Her- 
zog and Einstein, who had just begun to produce political 
journalism, and on their contemporaries Kurt Hiller, Pfem- 
fert, and Ludwig Rubiner who introduced the tendency of 
Activism. Himself of an older generation, Mann was tem- 
peramentally much closer to such persons as Eisner, Kolb, 
Landauer, Schickele, Sternheim, and Cassirer, the latter 
being his chief publisher and patron until the War's out- 
break. All echoed one another in writings that championed 
the power of Geist and of der Geistige as a future leader 
of Germany, and continued to associate themselves as "in- 
tellectual workers" in revolutionary councils and in writ- 
ings after the War. 
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Mann always hated the War, and produced antiwar pub- 
lications and associated himself with pacifist organizations 
in both Switzerland and Munich. During the War and rev- 
olutionary period, he frequently met and corresponded not 
only with Einstein, Herzog, Kolb, Schickele, and Stern- 
heim, but also with the Independent and anarchist Social- 
ists Eisner, Landauer, Mühsam, and Toller, who partici- 
pated in the Munich revolutionary movements of 1918/19. 
Although highly respected before the War, Mann suddenly 
became one of Germany's most famous authors with the 
publication in November 1918 of his best-selling Der Un- 
tertan, a satirical indictment of Wilhelmine middle-class so- 
ciety. He also attracted attention during the revolutionary 
period for his support of the short-lived "Political Councils 
of Intellectual Workers” in Munich and Berlin and for his 
eulogy of the assassinated Independent Socialist Eisner in 
February. 

Mann had greeted and experienced Eisner’s peaceful 
Munich revolution, and in his eulogy he lauded Eisner as 
an exemplary “democrat of civilization” who had accom- 
plished more in one hundred days than had Germany in 
the previous fifty years. Though Mann had argued that 
the old order of the monarchy and class privileges could 
be overcome only by revolutionary change, and though he 
championed Eisner's regime, he hated the economics, pol- 
itics, and reality of revolution. He publicly deplored the 
violence that followed Eisner's murder, called for reason 
and order, and increasingly distanced himself from the rev- 
olution. In turn, both his “desertion” of the revolution and 
his advocacy of a council of "intellectual workers" were 
strongly criticized by members of the radical left.” 

The bourgeois aristocrat Mann had moved from early 
conservatism to democratic liberalism to a highly personal 
form of Socialism, but had been more consistently involved 
with abstract ideas rather than with the real workings of 
politics. The year 1919 was thus not the first in which he 
had run afoul of critics on the left.‘ Like many of the in- 
tellectuals who supported the Eisner regime, he apparently 
fled Munich during the period of Levinés Communist re- 
gime and the ensuing White Terror in April and May. He 
too would subsequently be attacked by the city's liberal 
bourgeois press as a detached and self-concerned intellec- 
tual. A Simplicissimus cartoon of 27 May, for instance, 
depicted him stepping over the dead bodies left by the Ter- 
ror, saying, “I slip away. I sustain myself with the idea.” 

Beckmann probably knew of some of those criticisms, 
as well as of Mann's own doubts and worries about the 
revolution, when he produced his print in June. If Beck- 
mann did represent Mann, he did not take the dismissive 
satirical stance of the Simplicissimus cartoonist. In The 
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Ideologues, the figure identified as Mann maintains his po- 
sition as a central leader of discussion and continues to 
speak, but his tired, drawn, and dark-eyed appearance also 
indicates he is exhausted and disappointed. 

Beckmann was neither as radical nor as argumentative 
as the man in the black glove, or as Einstein, Herrmann- 
Neiss2, Kolb, Mann, and Sternheim were in reality. He 
seems to have had little to do with the others in this group, 
aside from Hagen and Einstein, whether in his generally 
preferred isolation as an artist, in his literal distance from 
Berlin by virtue of his new residence in Frankfurt, or in his 
perceived view of his own distance from their radicalized 
positions. 

On tke other hand, these were all artists and personalities 
to whom he would have been attracted. Though several 
were associated with Expressionism — a movement he often 
derided — all maintained distinctive profiles as indepen- 
dents. All were ardent champions of Geist, masters of satire 
and irony, and sharp and sensitive critics of the Prussian 
order. All had opposed the War and championed revolu- 
tionary change. All had sought to cooperate with other 
Geistigen in spreading ideas for reform in meetings and 
publi-ations; and all had continued to undergo transfor- 
mations of thought — as well as attacks upon their own 
integrity — in the postwar period. Beckman used these fig- 
ures -o represent a central German spiritual and political 
dilemma, placed himself in their midst, and positioned the 
print at the center of Hell. He met these figures — if only 
in his ewn imagination, in this one print, on this one oc- 
casioa — during the period in which he himself became 
engaged and depressed by the complexities of a strongly 
politicized and defeated Germany. 


Beckmann, the War, and the Revolution 

Be-kmann's attitude towards the War also changed 
greatly. Like the majority of German artists and intellec- 
tuals. but unlike most of the others proposed to have been 
represented in The Ideologues, he joined in the general en- 
thusiasm for the War at its beginning, served at and near 
the East Prussian and Belgian fronts as a medical orderly 
through the spring of 1915 (Einstein was the only other of 
this group to serve in the military), and did not seem to 
question Germany's defense of its aims for some time. 

On four separate occasions in 1914-15 he published let- 
ters and works in Bruno Cassirer's Kunst und Künstler, 
the liberal journal of German Impressionism, which was 
enthusiastically pro-War and notoriously chauvinistic in 
the V/ar's first year. Long opposed to Expressionism, Kunst 
und Xünstler had chosen Beckmann, his good friend Wal- 
demer Rósler, and several other Impressionists as the young 
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artists best suited- o represent the War's real face to its read- 
ers. Beckmann probably even went to the War knowing 
that some of the etters he wrcte his wife were likely to be 
published. 

Close to the frent at Ypres as large-scale gas warfare was 
first introduced im the spring of 1915, Beckmann grew in- 
creasingly exasperated at the hectic pace and destruction, 
and expressed cc-respondingly greater anxiety in his let- 
ters. The use of zas at Ypres had provoked such intense 
outcry that the German government made no mention of 
the weapon in is communiqués, and popular histories 
would continue pass over the matter for several years 
after the event.” That Beckmann’s published letters from 
the Ypres period make almost no mention of the gas 
attacks*? suggests that he voluntarily omitted or was asked 
to omit letters that spoke of the gas by his publisher. His 
spring and summer drawings of Belgian scenes executed for 
a book of War songs published by Paul Cassirer, the Kriegs- 
lieder des XV. Karps. Von den Vogesen bis zu Ypern (Ber- 
lin, 1915), reflect even ‘ess of the destruction he had wit- 
nessed than his published letters. 

Unlike his other letters from the front, those from the 
Ypres period weæ not printed immediately in Kunst und 
Künstler, and fir t appeared only in the anthology of his 
letters that was published the next year (Briefe im Kriege, 
Berlin, 1916). Their publication might have been delayed 
simply because the publisher — Bruno Cassirer — chose 
to save them for that anthology. It might also have been 
delayed, however, by the government's reluctance to pub- 
lish discussion ot Ypres, or by Kunst und Künstler's own 
change of editorial policy. In its spring and summer issues, 
the journal said almost nothing of Ypres. By the fall it had 
dropped not ont its stridently chauvinistic tone but also 
its series of letters and drawings from artists on the front. 

Beckmann is eften said to have suffered nervous and 
physical exhauston in lune,‘ but he remained in Brussels 
at least through mid-Ju y and moved to Strasbourg some- 
time thereafter. In the tall he was given a health leave to 
Frankfurt, where he socn took up permanent residence. By 
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the time of this move, for reasons that have never been 
clarified, he seems to have decided to separate from his wife 
and son in Berlin.” He is thought to have continued to serve 
as a medical orderly in Frankfurt until 1917.” 

By 1916 Beckmann’s initial enthusiasm for the War had 
long since turned to doubt and anger, a change that par- 
alleled both the experience of many who had served at the 
front and the growing public opposition to the War spear- 
headed by pacifist and antiwar movements from 1916 
on.? That Beckmann was himself touched by a number of 
losses, including the suicide of his broken-spirited friend 
Rösler at the end of 1916,? and that he knew many who 
had become outspoken opponents of the War, make his 
changed position understandable. 

He undoubtedly knew of Paul Cassirer's dramatic war- 
time change of heart. Cassirer had initially supported the 
War as a volunteer on the Western front — where he met 
and was portrayed by Beckmann in the spring of 1915 
(Gallwitz, 1962, cat. no. 60) — and in publications such as 
Kriegszeit. Künstlerflugblütter (1914-16), and the Kriegs- 
lieder des XV. Korps. By the middle of 1915, however, con- 
vinced that a military victory could not be achieved and 
greatly disillusioned by both the government and military 
leadership, Cassirer became a firm opponent of the War 
and openly argued for a negotiated peace, a stand that ul- 
timately subjected him to charges of treason by the Berlin 
chief of police, Traugott von Jagow, to attacks by the con- 
servative press, to renewed call-up by the military, and to 
trial in 1918. Those charges, the forced closure of many 
of his business interests due to the War, and the invitation 
to join Count Harry Kessler on a peace mission for the 
Prussian Ministry of the Exterior, led to his and Durieux's 
move to Switzerland in 1918, where they became closely 
associated with Schickele, Kolb, and Die weißen Blatter. 
From 1919 to 1921 Cassirer would even serve as that jour- 
nal's publisher. 

In 1916 Cassirer and Kestenberg published the eighteen 
issues of Der Bildermann, aside from Die Aktion, one of 
the few published expressions of war-weariness and op- 


had first learned "that women were after" Beckmann upon his return to 
Berlin from the East Prussian front. See D. Schmidt, ed., Max Beckmann. 
Frühe Tagebücher, Munich, 1985, 180. One reason for their separation 
seems to have been Beckmann-Tube's decision to pursue a career as an 
opera singer. 


71 Noted in ES., "Max Beckmanns Graphik," Vossische Zeitung, Nov. 
1917, n.p. 


7? Schubert, Auferstehung (as in n. 11), 46-47, 62-65, 126-127, is the first 
to have considered Beckmann's development in relation to contemporary 
pacifist and anti-war thought. 


73 Several who saw Rôsler just prior to his death noted that he seemed 
spiritually broken by the War. See D. Schubert, Waldemar Rösler. 1882- 
1916, exh. cat., Regensburg, Ostdeutsche Galerie, 1982, 136-141. Neither 
contemporary notices of his death nor Schubert mention that Rósler com- 
mitted suicide, apparently in relation to his court martial for refusing to 
shoot. See Max Beckmann. Frühe Tagebücher, 186, n. 79, and Kinkel (as 
in n. 9), 41, n. 4. 


74 For illumination of these many details of Cassirer's war experience, I 
am indebted to correspondence and conversation with Peter Paret in the 
spring of 1987. See also Paret (as in n. 12), 225, 240. 
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position to emerge from the Berlin art world that year. Al- 
though Cassirer does not seem to have become a pacifist, 
Der Bildermann differed greatly from his earlier wartime 
publications in its criticism of the War and the government. 
Series such as Slevogt's Symbole der Zeit and Ottomar 
Starke's Die neue Gesellschaft, for instance, made unequi- 
vocal attack on the War's corruption and horrors.” The 
journal sought to celebrate Geist, and hoped that its large 
variety of pictorial and poetic images would promote rea- 
son, reflection, and reform. In its variety and relatively 
balanced tone, Der Bildermann was thus much closer to 
Die weiflen Blütter than to Die Aktion. 

One cannot always determine when and where Beck- 
mann himself departed from expressions of general war dis- 
tress or war-weariness to produce more explicit anti-war 
criticism, but his tone increasingly sharpened from the au- 
tumn of 1915 on. Prints and drawings exhibited in Berlin 
and Munich Secession shows in the spring and summer of 
1916 included several that expressed more pain, question- 
ing, and venom” than the works he published in Kunst und 
Künstler and the Kriegslieder des XV. Korps. Ironic, bitter, 
and pessimistic comments about the War occur more fre- 
quently, if not prevalently, in both his works” and his 
letters. 

In 1916, for instance, Beckmann sent a dangerously frank 
message on an open postcard to I.B. Neumann at the front: 
“If you don't find a way to get out of this mess you are the 
biggest fool in the world!'7* Letters to Reinhard Piper of 
1917 contain several sarcastic comments about the War and 
the Kaiser. One urges the publisher not to print the caustic 
"Happy New Year” (Fig. 19), presumably because Beck- 
mann feared that his representation of identifiable deco- 
rated veterans in depressed celebration might be censored 
or cause those individuals trouble.” In private studio con- 
versation with Piper in May 1917, Beckmann joked about 
the Kaiser and his hope for a German republic.® He had 
not, and would not, become a pacifist, but he had grown 
strongly hostile toward the War, and increasingly adopted 
a critical, caricatural mode in his art to express his anger 


75 See again Allen, 197-199; Paret, 235-247; and Miesel (as in n. 12). 


76 This included such graphics as Air Raid, Assault, The Grenade, In- 
spection, The Morgue, the 1914 etched version of Night, and Small Op- 
eration, Gallwitz, 1962, cat. nos. 54, 56, 59, 62, 64, 69. 


77 Cf., for instance, Von Wiese, cat. nos. 211, 215; Gallwitz, 1962, cat. 
nos. 44, 62, 86, 88: an undated drawing (not in Von Wiese), presumably 
of the spring of 1915, that depicts a seated smiling cloaked figure of death 
taking stock of a scene of war destruction, illustrated in Kunst des XX. 
Jahrhunderts. Lempertz Auktion Katalog 576, Cologne, 1980, cat. no. 56; 
and Gopel, cat. nos. 188, 190, 192, 196, 197. 


78 Quoted in I.B. Neumann, "Sorrow and Champagne," unpublished 
manuscript in the possession of Peter Neumann, 4-5. I am grateful to Peter 
Neumann for permission to quote from this text. 


79 See, for instance, the letters of 31 Jan., 12 Apr., and May 1917, in 
Gallwitz, 1984, 93-96. In an undated letter, probably of Mar. 1917, Beck- 
mann says he will tell Piper in person his reasons for not wanting to 
publish the print: Gallwitz, 1984, 96 and 163, n. 15. L. von Braurbehrens, 
Gestalten und Gedichte um Max Beckmann, Dortmund, 1969, 41, iden- 
tified the Iron-Cross-decorated soldier with a black patch as Ernst 


and f-ustration. 

Other evidence of his response to the events of the War 
and revolution is provided by his frequent association with 
the Expressionist writer Kasimir Edschmid, a cousin of Ugi 
Battenberg, the friend with whom Beckmann first lived af- 
ter his move to Frankfurt. Edschmid, a regular contributor 
to the liberal-bourgeois Frankfurter Zeitung, had also in- 
itially supported the War and worked with the medical ser- 
vice in Darmstadt.? A Nietzschean sensualist and cham- 
pion of Geist and individuality, Edschmid did not write 
political pieces during the War. He was never as politically 
engaged as most of the identifiable persons in Beckmann's 
print, and would frequently be criticized for this by Pfem- 
fert and others. Edschmid was closely associated with Cas- 
sirer, Heinrich Mann, Schickele, Sternheim, and Die wei- 
Ben B'ätter, however, and by the end of the War had become 
both a staunch antimilitarist and a supporter of revolution. 
A gregarious and energetic promoter of the new art and 
litera-ure, he participated in several artists' groups and 
publications in the revolutionary period. He was a founder 
of the Darmstadt artists' council that eventually became the 
Darmstadt Secession;® signed the statements of the Berlin 
"Political Council of Intellectual Workers" and Kurt Hiller's 
Bund zum Ziel;? contributed articles to Carlo Mieren- 
dorff's left-radical Das Tribunal, which urged artists and 
writers to rally to the spirit of the revolution and to rec- 
oncile themselves with their French colleagues;* and edited 
a series of essays on contemporary art and society called 
Tribüne der Kunst und Zeit. Edschmid and Beckmann col- 
laborated professionally on several occasions when Beck- 
mann illustrated Edschmid's Die Fürstin in 1917 (Gallwitz, 
1962, cat. no. 89), contributed to the Sch6pferische Konfes- 
sion anthology for the Tribüne series in the summer of 1918, 
and joined the Darmstadt Secession the following spring. 
Unlike the identifiable persons in Beckmann's Ideologues, 
Edschmid was a writer with whom Beckmann seemed to 
have many dealings, and the two show many parallels of 
thought and spirit. 

Altheugh Edschmid published a number of authors of 


Guthmann. 
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82 See X. Edschmid, "Die Darmstädter Sezession,” Der Cicerone, xii, 2, 
Jan. 2€, 1920, 54-68; and idem, "Sezessions-Zeiten," and M. Herchen- 
róder, "Die Darmstadter Sezession” in 20. Jahresausstellung der Neuen 
Darmstädter Sezession, exh. cat., Darmstadt, Mathildenhóhe, 1977, 12- 
15, 16-18. 


83 Wurgaft (as in n. 4), 51. 


84 "Worte zum Beginn," Das Tribunal, 1, 1, Jan. 1919, 3-4, and "Aufruf 
an die rewolutionäre franzósische geistige Jugend," ibid., 1, 8-9, Aug.-Sept. 
1919, €5-97. For a complete bibliography of his essays in these years, see 
U.G. brammer, Kasimir Edschmid. Bibliographie, Heidelberg, 1970, 21- 
34. 


85 See also K. Edschmid, Lebendiger Expressionismus, Vienna, 1961, 119- 
166, 195-264, 340-359; Die Doppelképfige Nymphe (as in n. 44), 11-18, 
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the left and radicatleft in his Tribüne series,** the aim of 
this publication ard of the Schópferische Konfession was 
more sociologica! ‘aan political. Edschmid wanted to doc- 
ument how the makers cf the new art and literature saw 
themselves and their art in relation to all of the issues - 
artistic, religious, «nd political - of the world around them. 
He found the need “or such artistic reflection especially ur- 
gent at that moment: "Never has the artist stood so much 
at the center of the-world as today. Never has responsibility 
in such a great tragedy dcne so much to bind the artist with 
the age.” In his attempt to consider many different views 
and concerns for she social and political role of the artist, 
Edschmid also shews a stance closer to that of Schickele 
and Die weißen Bitter than to that of Pfemfert and Die 
Aktion. 

Although the Schópferische Konfession anthology did 
not appear until |amuary 1920,8 most of its statements seem 
to have been solicited shortly before the War's end in the 
summer of 1918.” Most of the contributors thus wrote their 
pieces when they «2nsed that the War was nearly over, but 
had little idea of what the end would be, and when few 
even thought or spoke of revolution as a real possibility in 
Germany. Most, tough not all, wrote critically of the War 
and spoke of its re ation to their art. Like Edschmid himself, 
most were still me-e interested in issues of artistic creation 
and self-expressie-. than in politics. The respondents were 
the pictorial artist Beckmann, Conrad Felixmüller, Rudolf 
GroBmann, AdeE Hélzel, Bernhard Hoetger, Paul Klee, 
Franz Marc, Max Pechstein, and Edwin Scharff; the com- 
poser Arnold Sc ünberg: and the writers Johannes R. 
Becher, Gottfried Bern, Theodor Daubler, Georg Kaiser, 
Schickele, Sternheim, Teller, and Fritz von Unruh. 

Although Beckmann, Felixmüller, Hoetger, Klee, Pech- 
stein, and Scharf would all join artistic organizations in 
the revolutioner. period, only the Expressionist Felix- 
miiller, the youngest anc most radical of the artist respon- 
dents, spoke of art’s relation to the new spirit of revolution 
(Schópferische Kenfessien, pp. 82-85). The only pictorial 
artists who otherwise made concrete reference to Germany 
in its current situation were Hölzel, Großmann, and Beck- 
mann. Hölzel, then sixty-five years old, worried that Ger- 
man artists had nct yet attained a leading international po- 
sition and that they would continue to be unable to do so 
in Germany's hocr of reed (pp. 92-93). Großmann, then 


86 For a complete listir z of the series’ titles, see P. Raabe, Die Zeitschriften 
und Sammlungen deswaterarisehen Expressionismus, Stuttgart, 1964, 185- 
86. 


87 For the programs a- d titles. see Raabe, ibid., 1964, 158, 185-186. 


88 Schdpferische Kontession, 2nd ed., Berlin, 1920 (Tribüne der Kunst und 
Zeit, Eine Schriftensamamlung, herausgegeben von Kasimir Edschmid, x111). 
Klee wrote of having st completed a first version of his essay in a letter 
of 19 Sept.: see C. Geelhaar, Paul Klee. Schriften. Rezensionen und Auf- 
sätze, Cologne, 1975. 171, n. 1. 

8° The exceptions ase me contributions of Marc, a selection of notes from 
the field of 1915 (p». 24-97), and of Toller, which consists of a letter of 
1917 to Landauer — vised with a critical note on the revolution in 1919 
— and the introductory note to his Die Wandlung written in Eichstätt 
prison in October 19 2 (pp. 40-48). 


9 Beckmann admirec the Crucifixion by the so-called Master of the Te- 
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thirty-six, opened by stating he had come into the world 
with six toes, and then both ironically and seriously pro- 
fessed detachment from politics and from the "screams" of 
contemporary artists who took political stands (pp. 25-27). 

Beckmann, then thirty-four, more consistently and 
plainly addressed issues of the artist's relation to society 
than any other of the pictorial artists (pp. 61-67). He said 
that the horror of the past four years had made him rec- 
ognize the greed and superficiality of the prewar materi- 
alism. He felt more convinced than ever to remain in the 
city and give expression to the cries of the disillusioned 
people around him. He saw that the country was about to 
enter hard times, and hoped that through the decline of 
business or "through a stronger communistic tendency" — 
something, he added, he did not wish — people would re- 
turn to a profounder love of things for their own sake. He 
hoped that artists would pursue a new, compassionate tran- 
scendental objectivity of the sort he attributed to Gabriel 
Mileflkircher,? Grünewald, Brueghel, Cézanne, and Van 
Gogh, and closed by saying he would someday also like 
to build a tower or new church from which humanity could 
scream all its desires and miseries. In its insistence on re- 
sponsibility to the community, human compassion, and 
confidence in the artist as a voice of popular feeling, Beck- 
mann's "confession" often echoes the writings of Activists 
such as Landauer and Mann,? but it is notably free both 
of their discussion of Geist and Volk and of their more 
thoroughgoing Socialism. Although the statement is often 
read as a reflection of his response to the revolution, it more 
accurately records the utopian optimism of the War's end, 
an optimism that neither Beckmann nor the Activists would 
retain by the time he produced Hell.? 

Edschmid's later reminiscences of Beckmann in the rev- 
olutionary period stress the artist's initial attraction to the 
Spartacists, the militant antiwar party that had left the So- 
cialists in 1916. This is also documented by Beckmann's 
drawing of Frankfurt's distinguished pacifist and Spartacist 
Paul Levi at a meeting in November,? and possibly — as 
some have argued — by the 1917 Self-Portrait with a Red 
Scarf, in which he appears in the open shirt and bright red 
scarf of a dazed and skeptical bohemian.” In 1959 Ed- 
schmid wrote that "at the time of the collapse Beckmann 
was for a short time interested in the ideas and visions of 
the Spartacist League.'*5 In 1969 he elaborated further: "In 


gernsee Tabula Magna (ca. 1440, Munich, Alte Pinakothek), which was 
at that time attributed to Gabriel Mälefkircher. 


?! Lenz, 191-199, and Eberle (as in n. 7), 43-45, have explored the text's 
possible echoes of contemporary tracts by persons such as Karl Barth, 
Landauer, Luxemburg, and Paul Tillich. 


92 Cf. for instance, the drastic difference in tone of Schickele's "Der Kon- 
vent der Intellektuellen,” Die weißen Blatter, v, 2, Aug. 1918, 96-105, from 
his "Nachwort," ibid., v1, 10, Oct. 1919, 433-444. 
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1918 . . . I returned to Germany not long before the out- 
break of the revolution. He [Beckmann] was electrified by 
what was happening. He wanted to come to terms with the 
events in Russia, especially with the Bolshevist recruitment 
of art, which at the beginning was unusually radical, es- 
pecially in comparison to what was happening in Ger- 
many.* It was not yet clear if a whole new stage in the 
development of humanity was about to emerge, and Beck- 
mann feverishly followed the progress of the Spartacist 
League, whose ideas were seductive, at least in theory, and 
greatly excited him.” “Of course," Edschmid continued, 
“Beckmann did not ride through Frankfurt in trucks with 
red flags and with columns of armed workers, as the sculp- 
tor, Benno Elkan did," but devoted himself all the more 
doggedly to his art.” 

During the revolutionary period, from August 1918 to 
March 1919, Beckmann preoccupied himself almost exclu- 
sively with a single major painting, Night, an acid indict- 
ment of the War and its devastating physical and psycho- 
logical effects on the German people. During the following 
months he would also contribute two etchings to the left- 
radical Das Tribunal,” make his mid-March to mid-April 
trip to Berlin, and join the Darmstadt Secession and sign 
two of that group’s statements in May. 

The Darmstadt Secession’s two statements,'? the only 
published declarations he seems to have signed in this pe- 
riod, appeared on the same page of the June issue of Das 
Tribunal, which was largely devoted to a discussion of the 
murder of Gustav Landauer and the failure of the Munich 
revolution. One of the statements was the text of the group's 
telegram to the Bavarian prime minister Johannes Hoff- 
mann urging that Toller be spared the death penalty for his 
part in the Munich revolution. The other was the Seces- 
sion's announcement of its founding. 

The latter, quite possibly written by Edschmid, was less 
political than adamantly antibourgeois, but its frustration 
and anger at the Majority Socialists, the ruling order, and 


96 [t is doubtful that Beckmann knew much — if anything — about the 
new Soviet art tendencies in the fall of 1918. 


97 Benno Elkan later said that he himself had not been much of a revo- 
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in a worker's hat), published in Das Tribunal, 1, 2, Feb. 1919, 17, and 
ibid., 11, 1, Jan. 1920, 5. 

100 "Die Gründung der Darmstädter Sezession" and "An die Regierung 
Hoffmann” in Das Tribunal, 1, 6, June 1919, 77. 


101 The statement reads as follows: "The radical artists of Darmstadt and 


Darmstadt's hostility toward modern art were strongly po- 
litical sentiments of that disillusioned spring. The man- 
ifest urged artists to establish political, cultural, and ar- 
tistic contact, challenged the republic to show where it stood 
in relation to art, and proposed much higher standards for 
Darmstadt exhibitions. It was more earthy and jocular, but 
also more pragmatic, than the many utopian and revolu- 
tionary statements of artists' groups of a few months ear- 
lier. These artists had experienced the failure and destruc- 
tion of the revolution, and were bitter, disappointed, and 
angry. 

[n the spring of 1919, just after the crushing of the rev- 
olution in Munich and just as he began to execute the Hell 
series, Beckmann allied himself with the Darmstadt artists. 
Neitaer this nor his other activities in the revolutionary 
year constitute a radical program, but they do show that 
he felt both optimism for the revolution and utter frustra- 
tion at its failure. His more profound response to the rev- 
olution was the series of prints of Hell. 


The Hell Portfolio: Historical Background and Critical 
Reception 

Beckmann spent most of the revolutionary period in 
Frankfurt-am-Main, where events in the aftermath of the 
emperor's abdication and the declaration of the German 
Republic on 9 November were relatively calm in compar- 
‘son to those in other German cities. Although Majority 
Socialists ran the city, the more radical Independents gained 
and retained a major voice in the government, and both 
worked closely with the revolutionary sailors, soldiers’, 
and workers’ councils. Both of the Frankfurt Socialist par- 
ties were critical of the republic’s Majority Socialist leaders 
in Berlin, and cooperated to an unusual degree in their con- 
tinued support of the ideals of the revolution. Aside from 
widespread nervousness and confusion at the War's end, 
Frankfurt was largely peaceful in November, and experi- 
enced its worst outbreaks of violence in December and 


the periphery have come together in a Secession and have carried out the 
long-required, urgent cleansing of bourgeois pollution. The oxlike niveau 
of the exhibitions that are now opening (in the year 1919 and — it's enough 
to lead one to despair — in the unjuried Art Association) shows the ne- 
cessit for this. Above all because the burgher who should really be happy 
to have-escaped with his life already dares to boycott the new art again. 
The resistance demands the sharpest opposition. In a name that somehow 
carries weight at this latitude the secession joins the first and best artists 
of the republic: Hoetger, Meidner, Eberz, Beckmann, Edschmid, Michel. 
Their unity signifies the withdrawal of the spirit from bourgeois life, bat- 
tle, and decisiveness. The quicksand-shaken culture of Hesse can go to 
ruins. The new, the future forces are gathering here. Now the socialist 
government can show on what it is built and whom it considers repre- 
sentative of its cultural direction. The radical artists have written on their 
banners: attainment of political, cultural, artistic contact; death of all 
isolat on. The names of all the members are: Antes, Babberger, Beck- 
mann, Dülberg, Eberz, Edschmid, Gunschmann, Habicht, Hensler, Hau- 
bach, Heufer, Hoetger, Keil, Meidner, Herta Michel, Wilhelm Michel, 
Mierendorff, Nebel, Schiebelhuth, Würth. They will soon start with an 
exhib tion." 


102 Cf. for instance, the January statement of the Dresden Secession Group 
1919, discussed in Weinstein, 147. 


March.» 

Berlin continued to dominate attention as the center both 
of the revolution and of Germany, and Beckmann would 
have close:y followed events in the city where his wife, son, 
and in-laws still lived.!* In the capital, Fritz Ebert's Ma- 
jority Socalist gowernment showed few revolutionary, or 
even Socialist, inclinations, and was challenged frcm the 
start by Imdependents, soldiers’ and workers’ councils, and 
the even more radi=al Spartacists, who became the German 
Communist Party on 31 December. The Spartacists and 
others of the radical left scornfully regarded the “revolu- 
tion” as a failure oras something that had never taken place, 
and already in November began to advance it to a second 
stage. The government battled the renewed revolutionary 
fighting with the a-my and right-wing Free Corps and was 
bitterly criticized »oth fer those alliances and for the ex- 
treme harshness or its actions. The Free Corps's murders 
of the Communist leaders Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Lieb- 
knecht or 15 January, and the fierce repression of the in- 
itially peaceful Berlin general strike that left more than 
twelve hundred dead (8-12 March), marked the climax and 
virtual defeat of leftist revolutionary activity in that city. 
When Beckmann :rrived in Berlin in mid-March, the city 
— and all of Germany — was just beginning to recoil from 
the March violence. 

The urusual revolutionary situation in Bavaria and 
Munich had.also eminated national interest since Novem- 
ber. The indepeneent Socialist Kurt Eisner had established 
the Bavarian Repwolic on 7 November, two days before the 
emperor's abdicat on. Although this peaceful revolution 
ushered ia a host of revolutionary activities and reforms, 
it failed to come to terms with Bavaria's problems, and 
Eisner wes readily defeated by Majority Socialists in the 
January parliamertary elections. As he finally went to de- 
liver his resignatien on 21 February he was murdered, and 
Bavaria entered : second, hectic stage of revolution in 
which the Major ty Socialists were challenged by new 
councils of workers, soldiers, Communists, and by both 
Independent and anarchist Socialists. After Eugen Leviné 
declared the Bavarian Communist Republic on 13 April, 
the Majority Socialist Prime Minister Hoffmann requested 
Berlin's aid to quell the revolution. Reichswehr and Free 
Corps treops thus also joined in Munich for the final, vi- 
olent defeat of the revolution and the ensuing Terror. which 
left almost a thousand persons dead. Among the dead were 
several o: the revelutionary leaders, including the revered 
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anarchist Socialist Landauer — Beckmann's neighbor and 
acquaintance in prewar Hermsdorf — who was brutally 
murdered by soldiers on 2 May.!® 

The violence of Munich and the firm assertion of counter- 
revolutionary power seemed to mark the end of the rev- 
olution, and by June the country had entered the first per- 
iod of relative stability it had known since the War's end. 
It was at just that time that Beckmann formally accepted 
the commission for his portfolio and executed the Hell ser- 
ies. He referred to the Munich Terror when he wrote the 
Munich publisher Piper on 10 May to say that he had ac- 
cepted another publisher's offer for a portfolio of eleven 
lithographs.!* Dated proofs indicate that he had begun 
work on the prints by 2 June.” 

The publisher who had made the offer, unnamed in the 
letter to Piper, was Beckmann's Berlin dealer, I.B. Neu- 
mann. Neumann had taken over the publication of an 
Expressionist journal, Der Anbruch, in December, and in 
the following months continued his energetic promotion of 
new, radical, and revolutionary art in publications and the 
activities of his gallery. 

Whereas many had given up all hope for the revolution 
as early as November or December, and others rapidly came 
to the same conclusion in the next two months, Neumann 
remained optimistic about Germany's future.!? On 6 
March, in the midst of the general strike in Berlin, for in- 
stance, he published a statement of aims filled with Socialist 
revolutionary fervor: 


The preconditions for a new culture of humanity must 
be created in the new alliance of all arts. Within a so- 
cialist society that is also free in heart, Expressionism — 
now no longer a concept but a magnificent reality — 
finds its confirmation in the world revolution that is be- 
ginning. In art just as in the economic and political or- 
ganization of life humanity wrestles heroically towards 
the absolute and the divine. The union of thought and 
action heralded for decades is being realized in modern 
art. The work of the I.B. Neumann Graphic Cabinet will 
be conducted in this spirit from the beginning. More than 
before we want to champion architecture, literature, and 
music as kindred forms of expressionist representational 
art. The bookshop will combine everything, exhibitions 
and art dealing: it will be a mediator of values without 
any petty restrictions on those artists who belong to me 
as a dealer. The artist belongs neither to me nor to other 


in Frankfurt am Main, Frankfurt a.M., 1969, 53-92. 

104 See Gópel, 1, 18. 

!©© On the historical background, see G.A. Craig, Germany 1866-1945, 
New York, 1978, 396-433; A. Mitchell, Revolution in Bavaria 1918-1919. 
The Eisner Regime and the Soviet Republic, Princeton, 1965: and Morgan, 
118-161, 183-278. 

1% Letter of 10 May 1919, in Gallwitz, 1984, 103. 

107 Noted in Dückers, 55. 


1% On the revolutionary enthusiasms and frustrations of the several ar- 
chitects associated with Neumann, for instance, see Whyte, 95-119. 
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dealers, the poet belongs not to this publisher, but to 
humanity. Exhibitions, bookselling, lecture evenings, 
meetings, concerts, and pamphlets should help to pro- 
mote that which has become our duty and debt to all 
the spiritual and physical victims of these years of 
death.” 


Within hours of the publication of this leaflet, however, 
the destruction of the general strike had begun. 

Neumann's excitement about the new art remained un- 
daunted. In April, for instance, he staged both the first 
Dada exhibition and a performance of the Club Dada,” 
and in May he mounted the radically utopian "Exhibition 
of Unknown Architects.” The same month he also made 
his firm offer for the Beckmann portfolio, although it seems 
probable that the two had already discussed the project in 
the immediate aftermath of the general strike. 

Neumann printed, published, and exhibited the Hell 
prints in the autumn. He issued them both in an original 
edition of seventy-five on imitation Japan paper in sheets 
measuring 86.5 x 60.5cm, and in a smaller-format, popular 
photolithographic edition of one thousand, bound in rev- 
olutionary crimson red and sold at twenty marks each." 
Neumann later wrote that many of the latter had to be 
given away, and that none of the original edition was sold 
at the first exhibition.!? In June 1920, he further promoted 
the Hell prints by publishing four of them, including The 
Ideologues, alongside texts by Herrmann-Neisse in Der 
Anbruch.!! 

The critical reaction to the portfolio was generally fa- 
vorable. Paul Ferdinand Schmidt produced several enthu- 
siastic pieces on the series; the Frankfurt critics Eduard 
von Bendemann and Siegfried Kracauer also gave Hell ap- 
preciative treatment. All were impressed by the differ- 
ences the series showed from Beckmann's War prints, and 
felt that Hell's rough energies conveyed a deeply troubled 
view of the recent events. Others were more critical of the 
series' Expressionism, ambition, and complexity. Karl 
Scheffler, the conservative editor of Kunst und Künstler 
and one of Beckmann's most important prewar champions, 
was dismayed — though not surprised — to find that the 
lively, intellectually oriented artist he had once compared 
to Klinger had finally "degenerated" into Expressionism. 


109 Announcement of Der Anbruch, 6 Mar. 1919. I am grateful to Lily 
Harmon for a copy of this document. 


110 See Allen, 229-250. 
111 Whyte, 131-141. 


112 Noted in Max Beckmann. Seine Themen — seine Zeit, exh. cat., Bre- 
men, Kunsthalle, 1984, 188, and in Neumann (as in n. 78), 10. 


113 Neumann (as in n. 78), 10. 
114 Der Anbruch, 11, 8-9, June 1920. 


115 See Schmidt (as in n. 3), 127, and idem, "Max Beckmann’s Litho- 
graphien der Hólle," Feuer, 11, 1921, 461-463. 


116 S. Kracauer, "Max Beckmann,” Die Rheinlande, xx1, 1921, 93-96. 


17 W, Ley, “Graphische Neuerscheinungen," Das Kunstblatt, 1, Nov. 
1919, 336. 


Scheffler called the Hell prints "sketches" and said he found 
them too symbol-laden and abstract. Walter Ley, a writer 
for the left avant-garde Das Kunstblatt, also felt that Beck- 
mann had overreached himself in both spirit and 
form at. 


The Hell Portfolio: Construction and Style 

The series takes the form of a narrated walk through the 
hell of postwar Berlin or Germany. In its alternation of 
episodes of seemingly direct observation with those of a 
more complex symbolic character, the series is somewhat 
reminiscent of Klinger.''® Unlike Beckmann’s earlier series, 
which had unfolded as journeys or progressions, '? Hell has 
no discernible chronological order. 

As in Klinger's portfolios and Beckmann's most recent 
series of wartime prints, Faces (1919),'? the prints are 
grouped by both form and content. The nine narrative 
plates could be said to subdivide into three ma;or groups 
of three, bracketed by opening and closing self-portraits: 
Self-Portrait (Title Page); A. The Way Home (I); The Street 
(ID; The Martyrdom (III); B. Hunger (IV); The Ideologues 
(V); Night (VI); C. Malepartus (VII); The Patriotic Song 
(VII); The Last Ones (IX); and finally The Family (X). 

In its caricatural mode and meaning, on the other hand, 
Hell is totally unlike Beckmann’s earlier prints or Klinger's 
series. Both in its presentation of the city as a series of 
horrifying scenes or Schreckbilder'? and in its energetic and 
angular style, Hell is one of Beckmann's most expression- 
istic portfolios. He markedly departed from the style of his 
wartime etchings to render in broad, bold, and rapidly 
drawn lines. Abrupt changes of depth and scale produce a 
zigzag commotion that often expands beyond the borders 
of the shallow spaces. Exaggeration, grotesquerie, dark 
humor, and absurdity abound. 

As Wilhelm Fraenger noted in 1923, the scenes are like 
those ef a dream or nightmare, and swell with the extremes 
and strangeness of things that both did and did not hap- 
pen. ? Hell's closest counterparts and prototypes are ulti- 
mately found not in Klinger or Faces but in new works of 
caricatural commentary on the times that had emerged with 
the War and Expressionism: works such as the explosive 
city representations of Meidner; the drawings Grosz pub- 
lished in Jedermann sein eigner Fussball, Die Pleite, and 


118 Cf, for instance, Klinger's Dramas (1883), cat. nos. 147-156, in H.W. 
Singe-, Max Klingers, Radierungen Stiche und Steindrucke, Berlin, 1909. 


119 Eurydice's Return (1909, Gallwitz, 1962, cat. no. 3) and Six Litho- 
graphs to the New Testament (1911, Gallwitz, 1962, cat. nos. 4-9). 

120 Gz]lwitz, 1962, cat. nos. 55, 59, 60, 65-67, 82, 86, 96-1C8. These are 
illustrated consecutively in Dückers, figs. 47-65. 

121 TFat is, certain patterns and echoes emerge in formal or rhythmic scan- 
sion. Some are related by size or horizontal or vertical orientation; others 
by relative abundance of figures; others by thematic coherency, climaxes, 
and complexity. 

122 On the treatment of this theme in literature, see V. Klotz, Die erzählte 
Stadt, Munich, 1969. 

123 Fraenger in C. Glaser, J. Meier-Graefe, W. Fraenger, and W. Hausen- 
stein, Max Beckmann, Munich, 1924, 46-51. 


11 Beckmann, Title page from Hell, 1919, lithograph (photo: 
Beckmann Arehive) 


Der blutige Ernst: # or the lithographic series in Cassirer's 
Der Bildermenn.® 

Beckmann repeatedly emphasized his own presence as a 
narrator, participant, and observer of Hell. On the title 
page he appears im a clown costume in the role of a circus 
or fairgrounc singer, the artist who characteristically nar- 
rates and mcralizes on a series of horrible Moritüten, or 
death deeds, with pictures and stories in an overstated and 
melodramatic syle (Fig. 11). The accompanying inscrip- 
tion is both ronic and provocative: “We ask the honored 
public to come a few steps closer and guarantee that you 
will not be tored for ten or so minutes. Those who are 
unsatisfied w ll get their money back.” As a contemporary 
noted, the series quickly lost the inscription's detach- 


124 See B.I. Lewis, George Grosz. Art and Politics in the Weimar Republic, 
Madison, 1971, 55-93. 


75 O.K. Werckr-eister has suggested the possible significance of the Bild- 
ermann illustratwns for Beckmann. 


126 The significa: ce of-Hell as a narration of Moritüten was first discussed 
in Lenz, 207-21C 


127 Ley (as in n. 117), 336. 
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12 Beckmann, The Way Home from Hell, 1919, lithograph 
(photo: Beckmann Archive) 


ment, but Beckmann continued to provoke and tease the 
viewer with the changing, ironic, and often perplexing, 
roles he played in these stories. 

Though the series is based on his Berlin journey,” it in- 
cludes several scenes that did not necessarily have to occur 
in Berlin or anywhere. In its course Beckmann presents an 
encounter with a wounded war veteran on a city street (Fig. 
12); a meager meal of sardines shared with his Berlin rel- 
atives and son Peter (Fig. 14); a maddened frenzy of post- 
war dancing in a bar or café (Fig. 16); a group of sailors, 
workers, and musicians listening to a patriotic song in a 
late-night bar in a bored stupor; and his mother-in-law's 
and his own resolute disapproval of Peter's gleeful discov- 
ery of discarded hand grenades (Fig. 18). He represented 


128 The fullest discussion of the series is found in Dückers, 74-109. 

12° Dückers, 102, notes that the sheet's title of "Malepartus" was probably 
inspired both by the name of a bar in Frankfurt (also the name of the 
hideout of Reineke Fuchs) and by the play of the Latin meaning ("badly 
born’ or “badly conceived") apropos the new republic 


130 See Diickers, 109. 
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131 Lenz, 198. 


132 Lenz, 187-188, 198, and 202, first suggested the possible importance 
of the May trials for Beckmann's conception. See also the nar-ation of 
the events and press reaction in E. Hannover-Drück and H. Hannover, 
Der Mord an Rosa Luxemburg und Karl Liebknecht. Dokumentation eines 
politischen Verbrechens, Frankfurt a.M., 1967, 116-125. General strikes 


13 Beckmann, The Martyrdom 
from Hell, 1919, lithograph 
(photo: Beckmann Archive; 


14 Beckmann, Hunger from Hell, 1919, lithograph (paoto: 
Beckmann Archive) 


several episodes of revolutionary violence and he noted cit- 
izens’ reactions to them. In The Street, for instance, the 
corps2 of a man beaten to death is carried through the city 
in broad daylight without attracting attention, as if vio- 
lence and wrongdoing had grown so commonplace as to 
be no longer noticed, or as if no one wished to notice them. 
As Lenz and others have suggested, the scene right well 
have been inspired by the recent killings of Lancauer and 
Eisner in Munich.?! In The Martyrdom (Fig. 13), Beckmann 
angrily imagined the crude murder of Rosa Luxemburg, 
memories of which would have been freshly exacerbated 
in the spring of 1919 by the trials and light sentencing of 
her murderers and by the final discovery and burial of 
her b»dy.'? 

He.l's other two scenes of violence are more complex and 
ironic. Night, a repetition of the painting he had finished 
in March (Fig. 15), does not seem to show a political mur- 
der ba: the murder and torture of an ordinary middle- or 
lower-middle class couple by people who would seem to 
have 2roken into their home. Two of the intrucers, the man 
on the table and the woman in the clown cos-ume behind 
him, are directly modeled after the Battenbergs, Beck- 
manr’s best friends in Frankfurt, and the largely obscured 
hangman — who in the painted version wears tae purple 
pants and white shoes of an acrobat — might even be read 
as an image of the artist, or of Beckmann himself.!? In the 


were called to commemorate Luxemburg's burial on 13 June: see, for in- 
stance, Zwischen Rómer und Revolution (as in n. 103), 84-85. 


133 Güpel, 1, 142, noted the early identification of two of the intruders as 
the Ba:tenbergs. I first noted the possible identification of Beckmann as 
the hangman in my lecture, "From Night into Dream," at the 1984 Beck- 
mann symposium at the St. Louis Art Museum. 


final scene of violence, The Last Ones (Fig. 17), embattled 
middle-class citizeas and rough-looking soldiers and sailors 
make a last stanc against hostile counter-revolutionary 
forces in the street. As in Night, Beckmann's mixture of 
characters is bafflng. An acrobatic, barefoot dwarf in a 
bourgeois s bowler hat and black suit flies through the scene 
as if he had ust Eft a swing, a fool who seems to mock 
the others’ u-gencæ.!% The central figure, the middle-class 
male witk tke larzest machine gun, who is seen from the 
rear, might also t= read as a representation of Beckmann, 
especially since th= shape of his head and tousled hair cor- 
respond doæly t- Beckmann's in several other prints of 
the series (Fes. 1L 12, M, 18). 

The fury ef the entire series and especially that in The 
Last Ones, The Martyrdom, and The Street indicate that 
Beckmann saarec in the widespread anger at the govern- 
ment and ccunte-revolutionary forces, even if he found 
the continued revolutionary fighting abhorrent and futile. 
In The Fam: y, hewever. the final print of Hell, he and his 
mother-in-law firmly tel! his son Peter to abandon his hand 
grenades. ard thas say plainly that they have had enough 
of the madress. 

The Ideowguz was placed in the exact center of the 
series, a location -hat seems fully in keeping with its com- 
plexity and -ormel weight. The print contains many areas 
of expressienistic flattening and distortion and shows sev- 
eral affinities wi a the style cf Meidner (cf. Fig. 2). In 
many places the drawing is unfinished, scratched-out, or 
unclear. Details L<e the abstract tilting of planes in the pas- 
sageway at he umper left, the spherical lamps on either side 
of Kolb's head, the stove pipe. wall, and print border that 
merge on the lef side, the scratched-out image of a head 
between Mann ar d Einstein, the greatly obscured figure of 
what appears to 3e a desponcent, seated woman between 
Einstein ane Hagen, and the apparently chaotic placement 
of windows and overturned caairs next to the figure iden- 
tified as Sternhem, suggest both extreme haste of execution 
and an urgency æ pin all the parts down. 

On one vel, this gathering of individuals might seem 
just another characteristic scene of the period, a represen- 
tation of a type of revolutionary meeting that frequently 
took place. On another., the image expresses anger, depres- 
sion, and perpleity. Each of the figures is withdrawn and 
self-absorbed ard barely communicates with the others. 
Each is alse som «what listless and exhausted, as if impatient 
with that very siate of isolation. Beckmann holds his hand 
over his mouth perhaps because he is unwilling, or feels 


134 See Dackes, 10: -109, and figs, 77 and 78. The inscription of "Ver- 
brüd(erurg) er "FraWernization" included in an earlier drawing for the 
print (Dü-kers, fig. 31) is a motto generally associated with the left. 


135 The only ether motice of this figure is found in Max Beckmann. Gra- 
phik, Maierei Zeicwaung, exh. cat., Leipzig and Berlin, Museum der Bil- 
denden K.inste and: aatliche Museen, 1984, 124. This entry also identifies 
the print's theme assone of confrontetion with the counter-revolutionary 
forces, but s-ggeste that bath sides — revolutionary and counterrevo- 
lutionary — might >e represented ir the room itself. 


15 On the reation © Meidrer, see also Dückers, 82-83. 
137 Weinstein 179. 
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unable, to speak, perhaps because he is fed up with the 
others. He knew enough about them and their stances, 
however, to arrange them in this grouping. 

Neither Bendemann nor Schmidt, the only contempo- 
rary writers who treated the series in depth, recognized or 
said that he recognized the figures in this or the other Hell 
prints. Both had direct contact with revolutionary groups 
and tendencies: Schmidt was involved with several revo- 
lutionary artists’ organizations," and Bendemann was 
married to the activist writer Margarete Susmann.'* Both 
were sensitive to the pessimism of Heil, and read this print 
in only slightly different ways. Schmidt said that Beck- 
mann's Ideologues depicted "a menagerie of maddened 
fanatics,” but that it also showed those ‘poor fanatics 
spiritual dissipation. ^? Bendemann simply found them 
"perplexed," and observed that both The Ideologues and 
The Martyrdom showed how much Beckmann had been 
affected by the revolution. How Beckmann himself felt 
might be better determined by considering the possible 
meanings of his use of the term Ideologues. 


"Ideologue" and “Ideology” in Contemporary Usage 

As one historian of the term has observed, "with signif- 
icant exceptions, the word ideology comes trailing clouds 
of pejorative connotation. Ideology is someone else's 
thought, seldom our own.” From the time of its first gen- 
eral usage in the period of Napoleon, the term "ideologue" 
has carried both positive and negative associations of a 
visionary or dreamer. The German Ideology, Marx and 
Engels's most substantial and critical treatment of the con- 
cept, was not published until the mid-1920's, and Marxists 
of earlier periods did not uniformly present ideology as a 
negative concept. Though radical Marxists opposed many 
aspects of Edouard Bernstein's revisionism of 1898, for in- 
stance, they did not fault Bernstein's suggestion that Marx- 
ism itself was an ideology and his use of “ideology” in a 
positive sense.” 

In Germany in the prewar decades the term was most 
frequently used by Marxists and others on the left who 
sought to single out and attack the dominant bourgeois and 
Prussian ideologies. Yet as late as 1919 the word continued 
to have positive, neutral, and negative connotations — even 
among Marxists. In the meantime, as Karl Mannheim ob- 
served in 1929, "nothing was to prevent the opponents of 
Marxism from availing themselves of the weapon and 
applying it to Marxism itself.’ 

The Soviet Revolution of 1917 was a decisive turning 


138 See P. Arnsberg, Die Geschichte der Frankfurter Juden seit der Fran- 
zôsischen Revolution, 111, Darmstadt, 1983, 457-458. 


13? Schmidt (as in n. 3), 841-842, 847. 


140 E, Bendemann, "Max Beckmann," Neue Blatter für Kunst und Liter- 
atur, 11, 5, 1919, 81. 


141 D, McLellen, Ideology, Bristol, 1986, 1. 


142 T. Bottomore, A Dictionary of Marxist Thought, Cambridge, MA, 
1983, 221. 


45 K, Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia. An Introduction to the Sociology 
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17 Beckmann, The Last Ones from Hell, 1919, lithograph 


(photo: Beckmann Archive) 


16 Beckmann, Malepartus from Hell, 1919, lithograph 


(photo: Beckmann Archive) 


point in many Ge mans’ perception of Socialism. Whereas 
many German intellectuals saw the revolution as a wa- 
tershed and >ronse for a real breakthrough throughout 
Europe, others — such as Heinrich Mann™ and Schickele 
— associatec Bolshevism only with terror and a mass rule 
totally opposed te the dignity of the individual and Geist. 
From that time on, many would damn all Marxists, 
Leninists, Spartacists, Independents, and pacifists indis- 
criminately 3s meddened Bolshevists, fanatics, or ideo- 
logues bent on íc-cing their way of thinking on others. ^ 

Sternheim and Zinstein's "Encyclopedia for the Destruc- 
tion of the Bourgeois Ideology,” initiated immediately after 
they had heard ox the revolution in Russia, used the term 
chiefly to castigat the ruling bourgeois ideology. Einstein, 
who read widely in Bukharin, Hegel, Lenin, Marx, and 
Trotsky, used the word consistently before and after the 
War to critic ze the entrenched Prussian order and its mind- 
less following wit zin the populace and government. Though 
Heinrich Mann Pad almost no familiarity with Marxism 
and advocated h= form of ethical Socialism only after the 
German reveluticn in December 1918, rarely using the word 
“ideologue,” he employed the term in basically the same 
way. In “The Convention of Intellectuals,” an essay of 
August 1918 thatappeared in Die weißen Blatter, Schickele 
used the term specifically to characterize activist bourgeois 
intellectuals who-supported the political parties that cham- 
pioned their ideds.!# 

The radical Socialist and pacifist editor Wilhelm Herzog 
— a longtime frend of both Cassirer and Mann — used 
the term “ideologue” much more frequently and freely, with 
many of its mor- abstract and positive connotations. Just 
as in Einstein, Mann, and Sternheim, a major theme of 
Herzog's wrting was anguish at the unmitigated contempt 
most German nationalists seemed to have for the intellec- 
tuals and fer Gest. Both before and after the War, Herzog 
regularly spoke cf “ideologues,” “idealists,” "utopians," and 
“pacifists” synorwmously as abstract, cosmopolitan think- 
ers such as himself who championed the goals of pacifism, 
Socialism, end a united Europe. He noted how such per- 
sons were r2peatedly dismissed as abstract and dreaming, 
and that the "iceologue" and practical politician often 
seemed to »e at odds. As the War and revolution pro- 


144 See Gross tas in a. 29), 329. 


145 “Those who usec the term ‘Bolshevism’ most glibly in the Central Eu- 
ropean contex- of 1*18-1919 came usually from the extreme right, stim- 
ulated by Whise-Rus-:an emigrés. They were part of a widespread Western 
reaction, almest hyserical, which regarded Bolshevism as an apocalyptic 
retribution for the ‘great’ war”; Zammito (as in n. 4), 12. 


146 See "Kurt Eisner” and “Kaiserreich und Republik" in Heinrich Mann. 
Ausgewählte Werke (as in n. 29), x11, 28, 49, 55, and Gross, 274, 303, 
329-33]. 


147 K. Schicke e, ‘Der Konvent der Intellektuellen” (as in n. 92), 96-97. 


148 | initially identified the man with the earring and black glove in Beck- 
mann's print «s Heæog, based on the close resemblance of that figure's 
facial features to these in a photograph of Herzog of the 1930's, Herzog's 
general impor ance within this group, and the many parallels of Herzog's 
written account of t^e revolution with Beckmann's own narration. With 
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gressed, however, Herzog increasingly felt that the ideo- 
logue had become more practical, and that the best Real- 
politiker — in 1918 and early 1919 he so celebrated both 
Wilson and Lenin — were such precisely because they com- 
bined politics with an enlightened ideology.” 

In spite of his longtime pacifism, Herzog had initially 
supported the War because it seemed to be the only chance 
to defeat czarist Russia, which he saw as a far greater en- 
emy than Prussia itself. He had rapidly changed his posi- 
tion as he came to learn the truth about the War, and thus 
his Munich journal, Das Forum, was censored entirely from 
the summer of 1915 on. His impassioned reports on the 
Berlin revolutionary scene for Das Forum and his new, more 
radical journal, Die Republik, were highly regarded and 
widely read by persons who wanted a full account of all 
that happened in Berlin. They provide an excellent written 
counterpart to Beckmann’s Hell, and were quite probably 
known to Beckmann. 

Herzog’s accounts make an untiring examination of the 
revolutionary events and the War that preceded them. Like 
Heinrich Mann, Schickele, and Rolland, he continued to 
extol the need for the leadership and reason of Geist, but 
he also wrote critically and despairingly of the Majority 
Socialists’ alliance with the conservatives, military, and Free 
Corps in relentless destruction of the revolution. He was 
angered by the general madness of the times, and by how 
little Germany seemed to have learned from the War.” 
During the War, he complained, the German public had 
damned Socialists and pacifists as traitors, "ententists," 
ideologues, and utopians; now — he wrote in January 1919 
— a hostile, counter-revolutionary public unfairly damned 
all who championed the revolution as ideologues, Bolsh- 
evists, Spartacists, plunderers, and murderers.'? Yet "the 
end of the war," Herzog protested, ". . . was a victory of 
utopians and idealists.” 

In January Herzog proclaimed he was for neither the 
Communists nor the Majority Socialists. He deplored the 
increasing violence of the revolution, said he could not ar- 
gue ideology in the midst of such chaos, and urged both 
sides to come to reason. Soon thereafter, however, he would 
side with the Communists, finding that the only recourse 
against the entrenched counter-revolutionary forces and 


help from Barbara Gópel and the examination of other photographs and 
a caricature by Benedikt Fred Dolbin (Marbach a.N., Deutsches Litera- 
turarchiv), I have had to conclude that he is not Herzog. 

149 See W. Herzog, “An die geistige Internationale,” Das Forum, 111, 1, 
Oct. 1918, 1-5, and "Der geistige Typ des Revolutionars,” ibid., 111, 3, 
Dec. 1918, 181-85. On Herzog's general significance, see Zammito (as in 
n. 4), 46-54. 


150 See, for instance, "An die geistige Internationale. Aufruf an Romain 
Rolland," Das Forum, 111, 1, Oct. 1918, 1-5, and "Der geistige Typus des 
Revolutionars,” ibid., 111, 3, Dec. 1918, 181-185. 

151 See W. Herzog, "Besinnt Euch! Die ewige Wiederkehr des Gleichen," 
"August 1914-Januar 1919," and "Aufklárung," Das Forum, 111, 3, Dec. 
1918, 185-187, 194, 196-201. 

152 “Aufklärung,” 196-199. 
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ideology. In his and many others' view, the German re- 
public had betrayed all the ideals for which the German 
idealists had long strived. 

Beckmann had probably not read any Marx and does 
not seem to have employed the word “ideologue” fre- 
quently.'55 He would not have accused these people of being 
conservative bourgeois ideologues of the sort attacked by 
Sternheim and Einstein, nor would he have taken the sub- 
sequent view of the more radical left that many of the Wei- 
mar intellectuals were themselves too caught up in bour- 
geois ideology. Given the tenor of Hell and the integrity of 
those he represented, I do not think he was simply damning 
them. Like many of the titles in this series, his use of the 
term seems partly ironic, and recalls Herzog's exactly con- 
temporary observations about the opposite ways in which 
“ideologues” could be used. That Beckmann showed these 
intellectuals as wide-eyed or preoccupied with their ideas 
suggests that he also saw them as somewhat too dreamy 
and impractical, and probably felt that in their endless dis- 
cussions about Geist they failed to recognize some of the 
more pressing concerns of the day. That he labeled a dis- 
tinguished group who championed many of his own ideals 
about the artist, the creative spirit, and society "ideo- 
logues," however, also suggests his awareness of their slan- 
der by others. 


Conclusion 

German artists' responses to the revolution varied widely. 
Hans Baluschek and Käthe Kollwitz, lifelong Socialists with 
close ties to the Berlin working class, were appalled by the 
revolution and the toll it took on the proletariat and they 
supported the new Majority Socialist government. Balus- 
chek's unequivocally counter-revolutionary illustrations for 
Wachtfeuer in the winter and spring mocked the revolu- 
tionaries and deplored the harm the revolution had in- 
flicted upon the working class.! Younger, more radical 
Dresden Expressionists such as Felixmüller and Constantin 
von Mitschke-Collande joined the Communist party and 
continued to support the second stage of the revolution. 
Felixmüller, Mitschke-Collande, and other Express:onists 
published both series and single prints, often in journals 
such as Die Aktion and Menschen, that commemorated 
revolutionary martyrs and continued to advocate utopian 
hopes for the revolution and the emergent New Man. 
Grosz, also a member of the Communist Party, published 
an acid attack on the army and its bourgeois and govern- 
mental supporters in individual illustrations for Jedermann 
sein eigner Fussball and Die Pleite that were later published 
as series. 

Beckmann's Hell was unusual, if not exceptional, as an 
independent artistic response to the revolution that vir- 


154 See W. Herzog, "Am Grabe Liebknechts,” "Sie wissen nicht, was sie 
tun," and "Sie wollen nicht hören,” Das Forum, 11, 5, Feb. 1919, 335- 
355; "Gibt es noch eine Rettung?," "Im Namen der Demokratie," "Der 
Korridor,” and "Das Gespenst des Bolschewismus,” ibid., 111, 7, Apr. 1919, 
511-533; and "Terror gegen Terror," ibid., 111, 8, May 1919, 591-596. 


155 I have so far been unable to find it in any of his writings. 
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18 Beckmann, The Family from Hell, 1919, lithograph 
(photc: Beckmann Archive) 


tually demanded gallery exhibition. Given the commission 
and encouragement of the visionary Neumann, Beckmann 
made his series an occasion for his own existential and 
idealistic reflection. Though his starting point was Berlin, 
his series was based less on the events of that single city 
than on the revolution at large. 

Becxmann used Hell to present a personal encounter 
rather than a political polemic, and dealt plainly with his 
own social and psychological reactions. He had consis- 
tently moved toward the left in his increasing opposition 
to the War, in his "Creative Confession," in his initial at- 
tracticn to the Spartacists and Bolshevists, in his joining 
the Darmstadt Secession, and in Hell, but his position 
would more properly be described as liberal and demo- 
cratic rather than activist or radical. He did not advocate 


156 Weirstein, 87-95, and figs. 18-22. 


157 See Weinstein, 138-169, and I.K. Rigby, War — Revolution — Weimar. 
German Expressionist Prints, Drawings, Posters and Periodicals from the 
Robert ‘sore Rifkind Foundation, San Diego, 1983. 
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the attack or clas war cf a Communist such as Grosz, but 
he clearly felt anzer at the government and counter-revo- 
lution's turn agaimst the people and the revolutionary lead- 
ers. In the spring >f 1919, it was not apolitical to emphasize 
the savagery of tle Wars maiming, the crudity of the mur- 
der of Luxemburz and other revolutionaries, the boredom 
with which soldiers hear a patriotic song, the fury and fu- 
tility of the fight against the counter-revolution, the hunger 
of his family, anc the grotesqueness of his son's attraction 
to violence. 

In 1921 Paul Westheim, editor of the left avant-garde Das 
Kunstblatt, wrote that, n comparison to Grosz, Beckmann 
still seemed a romantic. 


Grosz is ne — as the literati would say — so sym- 
bolic. Certain y not. He does not want continually to 
render things metaphysically or romantically. He does 
not say hell, he says ‘reely and directly: capitalism, mil- 
itarism, and ruling class. He is more political, which in 
any case is appropriate and true to the times, especially 
since they hav? become so damnedly political. Grosz is 
ice cold, heart ess. . . . Beckmann . . . has more of the 
nature cf a Lerd Byron: a century ago one would have 
said that the -left that goes through the world runs 
straight throuzh his heart. He does not stand this side 
of chaos, the chaos :s in him. 


158 P. Westheim, Für-1nd Wider, Potsdam, 1923, 102. This was first pub- 
lished ir an article ia an unidentified newspaper, "Zur Ausstellung im 
Graphischen Kabinett Neumann, Berlin," 1921/22 (copy in the Beckmann 
Archive . 
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19 Beckmann, Happy New Year 
from Faces, 1917, etching 
(photo: Beckmann Archive) 


Yet the rich contradictions in Beckmann's conception of 
The Ideologues are unstinting and unmistakably a product 
of the spring of 1919. He depicted a meeting of a distin- 
guished group of individuals who had themselves fre- 
quently proposed meetings or conventions of intellectuals 
as a means to lead Germany's new course. Like the several 
identifiable writers in his print, he had been drawn into the 
spirit of revolution and revolutionary change brought about 
by Geist. In his horror and anger at the German revolu- 
tion's failure and destruction, however, he had come to 
doubt whether such inspired — but in many ways, such 
seriously detached — persons could ever have any effec- 
tiveness amidst the brutal realities of the day.'? 

Beckmann drew this group quickly and angrily, but 
showed considerable awareness of them and their personal 
traits. In observing the difficult, often seemingly discrepant 
wartime and post-war transformations of such persons as 
Cassirer, Einstein, Hagen, Herrmann-Neife, Herzog, Kolb, 
Mann, Pfemfert, Schickele, and Sternheim, he had come 
to recognize something of his own sense of the artist's re- 
sponsibilities. "No," his younger contemporary Kracauer 
concluded in 1921, "Beckmann is much too truthful to de- 
pict something he has not seen or to hide something he has. 
He is too large either to deny or to gloss over reality. He 
might lack some tenderness and feeling. He does not look 
at the pious side of humanity. But he almost compensates 


15? Though several of these Geistigen would be effective fighters against 
Fascism, Nazism, and intolerance in the next decades, none but Mann 
would work directly for the republic they thought had failed them in 
1918-19. 
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21 Photograph of Paul Cassirer, mid-1920's 
(photc: Ullstein Bilderdienst) 





22 Photo of Tilla Durieux, 1925 (photo: Ullstein Bilderdienst) 





20 Beckmann, The Disappointed, II, from Berlin Journey, 
1922, lithograph (photo: Beckmann Archive) 
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23 Slevogt, Self-Portrait, 1923, etching. Mainz, Mittelrhein- 24 Kokoschka, Portrait of Leo Kestenberg, 1926. Jerusalem, 
isches Landesmuseum (photo: Landesmuseum) Israel Museum (photo: Museum) 





25 3eckmann, The Disappointed, I, from Berlin Journev, 1922, 
lithograph (photo: Beckmann Archive) 


160 Kracauer (as in n. 116). 96. 
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for that lack with the fanatical honesty with which he re- 
cords our period's naked ugliness for posterity.” 


Barbara C. Buenger received her Ph.D. degree from Co- 
lumbia University in 1979. She is at work on a two-volume 
monograph of Beckmann 's art, and on an anthology of the 
painter's writings and statements. [Department of Art His- 
tory, University of Wisconsin, Madison, W! 53706] 
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Animadversions 


Michelangelo's Florentine Pietà: 
The Missing Leg Twenty Years After 


Leo Steinberg 


"I never will have peace of mind till all honest men are of my 
opinion." — Jonathan Swift to Alexander Pope, 
29 September 1725 


I. The Nays Have It 
This paper concerns the afterlife of a seven-page article, 
perpetrated by me and published twenty years ago in these 
pages (L, 1968, 343-353). The subject was Michelangelo's 
Florentine Pietà, about which the article said some alarm- 
ing things that were promptly discredited — and to such 
good effect that the need to renew their discredit has been 
felt ever since. As an instance of art-historical irritability, 
the case is not without interest — at least to the author, 
who is still alive and keeps watching with fascination. 
The occasion for the present retrospect is the appearance 
of yet another summary of Steinberg's thesis in Jack Spec- 
tor's recent survey, "The State of Psychoanalytic Research 
in Art History" (Art Bulletin, xxx, 1988, 65). Following is 
Spector's paragraph in its entirety, footnote and all. 


Leo Steinberg wrote on "Michelangelo's Florentine Pieta: 
The Missing Leg," an iconographical interpretation of 
Michelangelo's breaking of Christ's leg in the sculpture. 
According to Steinberg, the sculptor acted in a fit of rage 
provoked by the recognition that the leg "slung" over 
the Virgin's thigh displayed a repugnantly and sacrile- 
giously direct sexual metaphor: responding to external 
pressures (potential criticism), he "destroyed it in de- 
spair." As is often true for Steinberg, Freudian ideas (for 
example concerning sexual repression) seem to have in- 
spired him and to have provided him with the framework 
or background for controversial theories.85 


85See John Pope-Hennessy, Italian High Renaissance and Ba- 
roque Sculpture, New York, 1985, 1, 329: " 'The outright car- 
nality of the symbolic slung leg’ is discussed . . . and is related, 
implausibly, to a ‘vast mediaeval tradition concerning the erotic 
association of Christ and the Magdalene.’ ” 


What is striking here is the appeal to authority. Spector's 
footnote quotes just one sentence, but that very sentence, 
unknown to him, had been the subject of a pleasant, hith- 
erto unpublished transatlantic exchange sixteen years ear- 
lier. A letter Steinberg wrote to its author, dated 7 August 
1972, reads in part: 


Dear Mr. Pope-Hennessy, 

[ hope you will permit an old admirer to draw your 
attention to a modest oversight in the catalogue section 
of your Italian High Renaissance and Baroque Sculpture 
(2nd ed., 1970, notes on Michelangelo's Lamentation in 
the Florence Duomo, p. 339). . . . Your sentence reads: 
[as above, from " ‘outright carnality’ " to “ ‘association 
of Christ and the Magdalene’ ']. 

in my article, however, the symbolism of the “slung 
leg" was clearly related to the association of Christ and 
Mary. ... 

. do not wish to attach undue importance to your in- 
accurate summation. We all read hastily at times. . . . 
But | cannot help noticing that a substitution of the Mag- 
da ene for the Virgin when an erotic association with 
Christ is under discussion has occurred before. A Rilke 
poem of 1906, in which the Madonna mourn: the dead 
Christ as her lover, was printed by the publisaer under 
the title "Mary Magdalene" and the poet had to republish 
it under the correct title "Pietà." 

] was reminded of this a few years ago when Albert 
E. Eben published a friendly reference to my Art Bulletin 
piece and again substituted the Magdalene for the Virgin 
in -he slung leg situation.! You have furnished the third 
instance of the identical error. I trust, however, that this 
is ro more than coincidence, and that your oversight was 
a simple matter of haste and not an unconscious resist- 
ance to dwelling on the mythical son-lover motif in the 
Christological context. . . . 


Po»e-Hennessy's reply, dated 25 September 1972, was 
brief and, I think, not unkind. It began: "Dear Mr. Stein- 
berg, So sorry for this Freudian confusion. . . ." 

Irony nicely matched. Better still, a lapse understood to 
derive from unconscious resistance is freely ackncwledged. 
But the gaffe reappears uncorrected in the book's third edi- 
tion (1985, 329), and with a gain in authority sufficient to 
furnish Spector's note 85. Quoting Pope-Hennessy's bull, 
Spector saw neither the blunder in it, nor its source in 
“Freudian confusion." 

Let me, before moving on, summarize the argument of 
that luckless Art Bulletin article. The four-figure Pieta of 
ca. 1547-55, now in the Museo dell'Opera del Duomo in 
Florence, was Michelangelo's largest, most complex carv- 
ing (Figs. 1 and 2). It was intended for his own tomb. It 
crests in a bowed, beetling self-portrait. It is the only sculp- 
ture the artist tried to destroy. The following points were 
made. 


! The error was honorably amended in the third edition of Elsen's Pur- 
poses cf Art, New York, 1972, 153-154; the original slip had appeared in 
The Baltimore Museum of Art, The Partial Figure in Modera Sculpture 
from Rodin to 1969, 1969, 14. 
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1 Michelangelo, Pietà. Florence, Museo dell'Opera del Duomo 


(1) Christ's left leg is missing.’ 

(2) The lez, integral te the concetto, had been carved, at 
least in the rough. 

(3) The general coarse of the now missing leg from hip 
to toe across the Madonna's lap is ascertainable. (No dis- 
agreement so far ) 

(4) High Renaissance artists revived an antique symbolic 
form, wherein dirine mystic, or sacred marriage (the hier- 


? A lack hardly notie-d amd rarely discussed — "so well does the figure 
in its truncated state seem to work," Steinberg wrote in his opening sen- 
tence. Cf. H. Hibbar-, Michelangelo, New York, 1974, 284: "The impli- 
cations of the slung leg over Mary's thigh may have become too overtly 
sexual for Michelangelo tc tolerate — in any event, he removed it and it 
has rarely beer missec .” See further F. Hartt, Michelangelo's Three Pietas, 
New York, 1975, 69: "Tha. sofew of tae thousands of visitors to Florence 
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2 Michelangelo, Pietà. Florence, Museo dell'Opera del Duomo 


os gamos) is indicated by one partner's leg slung over the 
lap or thigh of the other. The "slung leg" motif. (No quarrel 
yet.) 

(5) Michelangelo's concept of the Pieta as a sacred-divine 
sposalizio employs the symbolism of the slung leg to in- 
timate Mary's union with the crucified Savior. (Here the 
ways part. Some deny that the posture of Michelangelo's 
Christ conforms with the slung leg motif. Steinberg had no 


each season should even notice that the left leg is missing furnishes even 
stronger evidence of the power of Michelangelo's conceptions and the 
supremacy of his genius." See also P. Fehl (1978), quoted on p. 485 below; 
and as late as 1981, A. Parronchi, writing in La Nazione, 21 July: "Re- 


centemente si é fatto un gran caso di questa gamba mancante, alla quale 
prima evidentemente non s'era prestato attenzione." 
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such qualm and proceeded to claim certain gains accruing 
from his interpretation. Among them:) 

(6) That the symbolism of the slung leg lent a closer the- 
matic and formal coherence to the entire group. 

(7) That the Magdalene in Michelangelo's composition 
stood for the redeemed sinner — "the counterpart of the 
Virgin in a bilateral scheme, . . . personifications respec- 
tively of penitence and immaculacy . . . bracing and being 
embraced, . . . a communion of lovers . . . folded within 
the limbs of Christ's body," etc. 

(8) The final point came late in the argument (p. 345) 
and in the form of a question: whether the nuptial meaning 
here assigned to the "slung leg" could help explain Mi- 
chelangelo's rageful attack on the sculpture in 1555. The 
tentative answer was arrived at as follows — I quote the 
concluding paragraph of the relevant section (p. 347): 


Michelangelo's figurative use of the human figure recalls 
the poetic idiom of those earlier mystics and preachers 
who described the ultimate religious experience in figures 
of physical love. . . . But poets and mystics had the free- 
dom of figurative speech as an ancient charter. It was 
another matter to claim such poetic license in the con- 
cretions of palpable sculpture. Now, with the reformist 
atmosphere settling on Rome, Michelangelo may have 
felt certain resources of confidence failing: confidence 
that his intent would not be pruriently misunderstood, 
and confidence in the transcendent eloquence of the body 
— in the possibility of infinitely spiritualizing its ana- 
tomic machinery while still respecting its norms. Perhaps 
it was simply the vulgarization of his metaphorical idiom 
in the work of others that crowded and threatened his 
confidence. Or, more specifically, that the accelerating 
diffusion and coarsening of the slung leg motif during 
the very years of his work on the Pietà rendered the pose 
increasingly unacceptable. Such musings — for there 
seems no way to move them beyond conjecture — sug- 
gest alternative or additional motives for Michelangelo's 
destructive act. They keep open the possibility that he 
shattered his work . . . in despair: that he saw himself 
pushing the rhetoric of carnal gesture to a point where 
its metaphorical status passed out of control; that he felt 
himself crossing the limit of what seemed expressible in 
his art. His demolition then would be a renunciation, 
comparable to that which sounds again in the final lines 


? These ten constitute an imperfect consensus, since brief neutral or po- 
sitive references to the slung leg hypothesis have appeared here and there, 
to say nothing of personal communications. But those cited below rep- 


of his sonnet: 


Ic paint or carve no longer calms 
the soul turned to that Love divine 
Who to embrace us on the cross opens his arms. 


Tre date of the sonnet falls within the year of the de- 
struction of the Pietà. 


5o much for the original article. And now I gaze in per- 
plexi:y at Spector's admittedly briefer summary. The ar- 
ticle, he writes, is "an iconographical interpretation of Mi- 
chelengelo's breaking of Christ's leg. . . ." Not so. The 
article sought to interpret the work, and the speculation 
concerning Michelangelo's reasons for removing tae leg was 
presented as one possible consequence of that 
interpretation. 

Similar misapprehensions by noted scholars have be- 
deviled that Art Bulletin article ever since its appearance. 
They make a bulging file from which the following ten issue 
herewith to defile in procession: Athena Tacha Spear, 1969; 
John Pope-Hennessy, 1970 and 1985; Benedict Nicolson, 
1975; Frederick Hartt, 1975; Juergen Schulz, 1975; Robert 
5. Liebert, 1976; Philipp Fehl, 1978; Alessandro Farronchi, 
1981; Charles Dempsey, 1984; Jack Spector, 1988.? 


Athena Tacha Spear's Letter to the Editor (Art Bulletin, LI, 
1969, 410) contained valuable observations on the work's 
present condition, observations deserving of more atten- 
tion than they have received. But the thrust of her attack 
came from the position of formalism. “For an artist," she 
wrote, ‘a sculpture can be only a sculpture." Therefore no 
symbolic charge ought to be looked for, and considerations 
of symbolism could have no bearing on the artist's destruc- 
tive ect. "Michelangelo eliminated Christ's leg for the im- 
provement of the composition.’ Which Steinberg 
answered as best he could. 

The following year brought Pope-Hennessy's authori- 
tative dismissal of the article as "implausible." He was right 
in a sense: it would indeed be implausible for Michelan- 
gelo's Christ to position a left leg on the lap of a Magdalene 
crouched at his right. 


1975, a jubilee for Michelangelo, was a good year for the 
slung eg hypothesis, earning it three condemnations. 
An unsigned Burlington Magazine editorial (cy, 131- 


resent < fair record of what anyone interested in the fortuna of the hy- 
pothesis would find published. 


132), writter by the then editor, Benedict Nicolson, hailed 
“Michelangelo's 500th birthday this month” in dismay: 


. . . The avalanche of publications about the artist is un- 
likely to pause. Indeed, there seems little hope of any 
appreciable slacxening until the world has run ou: of trees 
and all possibie substitutes for paper have been ex- 
hausted. To express the wish for some diminution in 
printed offerings of Michelangelo in an issue of The Bur- 
lington Magazire containing three of these may seem a 
paradox. Yet those unlucky enough to be caught in the 
endless flow . . . would probably agree that things have 
got out of hand. . . . If neglect of what [past literature] 
has still to offer is one feature of contemporary Michel- 
angelo studies, a craving for novelty is another, as ac- 
ademic advancement comes increasingly to depend on 
the manufacturing of "new" contributions. Some of the 
least appealing of these are "iconological," as authors 
strive to extract ever more "layers" of meaning from the 
artefacts (an exercise no more difficult — indeed less 
painful — than the skinning of an onion). . . . We have 
now reached a point in time when we can be informed 
with academic gravity that Michelangelo's Pietà in Flor- 
ence Duomo is a deeply erotic work of art and that its 
"outright carnal ty" may have led the artist to smash the 


left leg. 


Frederick Hartt s twofold objection to Steinberg's paper ap- 
peared in his Michelangelo s Three Pietas. Since the tech- 
nical sice of his argument will be discussed below, I cite 
for the moment orly his coup de gráce (p. 87): 


Steinberg goes both too far and not far enough. Images 
of erotic derivation used to characterize Christian love 
can be found by ‘he thousands in any period of Christian 
art and thought, and no one seems to have condemned 
them, least of all Michelangelo himself, in whose poetry 
these images abound. They were intended — and should 
be regardec — not literally but as metaphors. Any overt 
erotic interpretation of the relation between Christ and 
the Virgin (or between Christ and the Magdalene, as 
Steinberg also proposes on the basis of literature re- 
cording her interse desire for Him) is tantamount to re- 
garding the Eucharist as a cannibalistic feast. . . . 


Here, it seems, the author is charged with regarding Mi- 
chelangelo's motifs of embrace and enjambment as a “lit- 
eral" representation of — well, of what exactly? We are 
agreed that the Pietà's protagonist is a dead man and a 
deathless God. So t^e surge of his vital gestures cannot but 
bespeak his d vinitv. Had Steinberg proposed to read the 
Pietà "literallv" as a moment of incestuous necrophilia à 
trois, with a hooded pander abetting, he should have been 
put away instead of being allowed to disgrace the Art 
Bulletin. 


Juergen Schulz's survey, "Michelangelo's Unfinished 
Works" (Art Bulletm, Lvii, 1975, 366-373) managed a fair, 
one-sentence summary of the contested thesis in half a foot- 
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note (n. 26): "Steinberg suggests that the missing leg of 
Christ functioned as a symbol of Christ's union with Mary, 
and that Michelangelo tried to break up the group because 
he recoiled from the carnality of the symbol." This is ex- 
emplary — gallantry before the kill: "It seems illogical, 
however, that in a work intended for himself, Michelangelo 
should first have chosen, then repudiated what was a very 
esoteric motive, and then, still later, given the 'carnal' work 
away for resale to a third party." 

Comment: What Michelangelo gave away was a ruin 
from which Christ's left leg had been stripped. If indeed 
that slung leg offended, then the offending feature was no 
part of what Michelangelo "gave away for resale." As for 
the illogic of positing a Michelangelo who first chooses and 
then repudiates what he had chosen, it agrees well enough 
with the artist's explanation to Vasari of "why he had 
ruined such a marvelous work." It was, says Michelangelo, 
"because of the importunity of his servant Urbino, who 
nagged at him daily that he should finish it; and that among 
other things a piece of the Virgin's elbow had broken off, 
and that even before that he had come to hate it, and he 
had had many mishaps because of a vein in the stone; so 
that losing patience he broke it. . . .” 

We gather that Michelangelo could come to hate what 
he had previously cherished. Meanwhile, since Schulz 
thinks it "illogical" to ascribe such inconstancy to the mas- 
ter, one would expect him to offer a more steadfast model. 
But in fact Schulz's Michelangelo is guilty of worse vacil- 
lation. After citing the artist's complaint that flaws in the 
stone (Michelangelo mentioned only one troublesome vein) 
had caused a piece of the Virgin's elbow to break off during 
the carving, Schulz speculates that multiple flaws "may also 
have cost him the left leg of Christ," a conjecture which 
has the advantage of removing the loss of Christ's leg from 
the sphere of motivated destruction to that of accident. If 
it just happened, one need give it no further thought. 

Schulz adds that "a separate leg for the group did exist 
at one time." How does he know? An entry in the post- 
humous inventory of Michelangelo's studio (1566) lists "un 
ginocchio di marmo della Pietà di Michelangelo" — which 
Steinberg had taken for a relic of the original limb. Schulz, 
however, assumes that an unrecorded mishap deprived the 
original block of the mass from which to carve or recarve 
the left leg of Christ. Michelangelo, he thinks, then "in- 
tended" to supply the missing limb from a separate piece 
to be slotted into the hip, and surely the inventoried "gin- 
occhio di marmo" indicates, indeed, proves the one-time 
existence of, this "separate leg." The latter would then have 
been smashed in a subsequent change of heart, for Schulz 
goes on to cite the familiar Renaissance aversion to ‘piec- 
ing." "Piecing was . . . considered a sign of technical in- 
competence. To an artist like Michelangelo, with his almost 
mystical conception of the integrity of the block, it must 
have seemed a defeat and a crime. Hence this final rage and 
rain of blows: Michelangelo could not abide the compro- 
mise that circumstances had forced on him." Thus Schulz's 
Michelangelo accidentally botches the left leg of Christ, 
proceeds — in violation of inner conviction and profes- 
sional standards — to carve a replacement for piecing, and 
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then recoils from an operation so foul and criminal.* 

It is gratifying to report that some years after this pub- 
lication, Professor Schulz informed me of his own change 
of heart: he no longer believed that Michelangelo ever con- 
sidered piecing a separate leg into the block. 


The late Robert S. Liebert’s critique of the slung leg hy- 
pothesis was launched at the CAA Convention in Chicago 
in January 1976. His talk, delivered at Howard Hibbard's 
session, "Non-Art Historians Look at Art," was entitled 
"Michelangelo's Mutilation of the Florentine Pietà: A Psy- 
choanalytic Inquiry and Alternative to the 'Slung Leg' 
Theory." 

Setting aside Steinberg's "iconographic explanation," 
Liebert (I quote from his CAA abstract) proposed to answer 
the specific question "why the mutilation occurred at that 
time" (late 1555), and to respect "Michelangelo's own ex- 
planation — that he was so vexed by the nagging to finish 
it of Urbino, his beloved servant and companion for twenty- 
six years." Liebert speaks of the artist's anxiety during the 
five months of Urbino's terminal illness, and of his grief 
after Urbino's death in December. “It is unlikely,” he writes, 
"given Michelangelo's state of mind at the time, that he 
dwelled on the esoteric meaning of the 'slung leg.' " Liebert 
continues: 


Michelangelo's explanation of irritation with Urbino is 
related to the uniform clinical observation in people who 
have lost the objects of their love either recently or early 
in life; namely, unconscious and unexpressed rage to- 
ward the abandoning loved one. The dynamics of this 
process explain the paradoxical blame that Michelangelo 
directed toward Urbino. At a deeper level, Urbino was 
an unconscious representation of Michelangelo's lost 


4 Schulz's n. 26 credits the above scenario to “J. Wilde in his Courtauld 
Institute lectures" — "unknown to Steinberg." What Steinberg did know, 
and emphatically disbelieved, was a partial statement of the case as pre- 
sented by Tolnay in 1960: "The left leg of Christ is lacking. It seems that 
it was originally made from a separate piece of marble. The purpose of 
the hole at the thigh was probably to serve as a slot for the irsertion of 
this leg" (Michelangelo: V. The Final Period, Princeton, 1960, 149). 

Wilde's Michelangelo lectures at the Courtauld (delivered during the 
1950's) were published posthumously as Michelangelo: Six Lectures by 
Johannes Wilde, Oxford, 1978. The relevant passage (pp. 181, :84) reads: 
"But the left leg of the figure of Christ is missing. This is not due to the 
attempted dismemberment; it was Michelangelo himself who, for some 
reason or other, perhaps because of a defect in the stone, was forced to 
piece on a separate bit of marble for this limb. Indeed, I am inclined to 
think that this act, which he had committed in order to save his work, 
was the very reason for his despair and for giving up the sculpture. We 
are told by many sources that the method of piecing-on in sculpture was 
generally despised in the sixteenth century as not worthy of a true artist. 
It was certainly a major crime in the eyes of the man who had an almost 
metaphysical conception of the significance of the unviolated block." 

Curious reasoning: Michelangelo, we are told, was thrown into despair 
over having committed a despicable crime; yet there is absolutely no evi- 
dence — and little likelihood — that the crime was committed. 

A similar presentation of wild conjecture as matter of fact appeared in 
the Burlington Magazine, cxx, 1978, 226, in an article by D.L. Bershad: 
"Part of Mary's arm had broken away and the left leg of Christ had pre- 
sumably suffered a similar fate since the sculptor had been seen at work 


mcther, who died when he was six years old. To the 
extent that Michelangelo both identified with the Christ 
in :he Pietà . . . and identified Urbino with his mother, 
the manifestly beatific union of Christ and His Mother 
also aroused his associated latent feelings of rage and 
sadism. These were forced to the surface by the fright- 
ening circumstances in the eighty year old Master's life. 


As a welcome relief from the leg-struck hypothesis, Lie- 
bert's CAA paper was warmly reviewed in the Art Journal 
(xxxv, 1976, 391). It seems also to be Spector's preference, 
since (following Liebert's subsequent book, 399, n. 12), he 
cont-asts Steinberg's "external" causation with Liebert's 
"psychodynamic 'internal' explanation of the destructive 
act." And this gives us the third attempt in eight years to 
explain Michelangelo's maiming of the Christ figure by way 
of an alternative motive. In the formalist view, Michel- 
angelo removed Christ's left leg because, as anybody can 
see, the work looks better without it. The fury that ac- 
companied the adjustment is not taken into account. In 
the technico-biographical sequence propounded by Wilde 
and early Schulz, it was the indignity of a paltry pieced leg 
that infuriated the artist, whether that leg had been from 
the start of a different marble (Tolnay) or a substitute for 
an o-iginal that had come to grief. Finally, in Liebert's intra- 
psychic alternative, the Pieta en bloc (the missing leg now 
no longer privileged) is attacked in "rage and sadism” as 
the dying of a dear servant reactivates the artist's rage over 
his abandonment by his mother seventy-four years before. 

Comment: Liebert claimed for his thesis that it respected 
"Michelangelo's own explanation." But Michelangelo's ex- 
planation came in three parts. To Urbino's nagging it added 
the frustration of toil and mischance and, says Michelan- 
gelo. "even before he had come to hate it." So the eighty- 


on a replacement made from a different marble." This is sheer invention. 
(If Be-shad had in mind the pretended eyewitness account of Michelangelo 
carving published by Blaise de Vigenére in 1597, the utter incredibility of 
that ' source" was exposed in Steinberg, "The Missing Leg," Appendix A, 
350-355.) Soon after, the notion of Michelangelo working on, or even 
considering the piecing of a separate leg, was briskly dismissed by L. 
Murray (Michelangelo: His Life, Work and Times, New York, 1984, 216): 
"Ihe group remained unfinished because of a flaw in the marble; Mi- 
chelangelo, in a rage, smashed the left leg of the Christ with a hammer. 
It never occurred to him to add a piece to a defective block or figure; his 
sculptures are monolithic and self-contained in form. As the Belgian sculp- 
tor Victor Rousseau said, 'You could roll them down a mountain and no 
piece would come off.'" (M. Rousseau had better choose the gentlest of 
slopes, lest Michelangelo's openwork treatment of peripheral limbs — 
three arms and one knee in the Pieta alone — damage his argument.) 
Meanwhile, the conscientious attention to the limits of certainty con- 
tained in A. Tacha Spear's letter remains unconsidered. The literature in 
its present state lays down as historic fact that (a) "Michelangelo himself 
. . was forced to piece on a separate bit of marble"; (b) that he was "seen 
to work on a replacement"; and (c) that "it never occurred to him" to do 
any such thing. 
5 Lie»ert's paper was published in the Art Bulletin, tix, 1977, 47-54; the 
materiai appeared again in his book Michelangelo: A Psychoanalytic Study 
of His Life and Images, New Haven, 1983. 


© See Appendix A for the troubled psychological origin of the formalist 
explanation. 


year-old sculpto: felt pestered to finish a work which, for 
whatever reason. he now wished to disown. It was to this 
loss of inward conviction that Steinberg’s argument tried 
to address itself, evhise dismissing, perhaps too lightly, Ur- 
bino's nagging. Liebert, on the other hand, slighted parts 
two and three ef Michelangelo's explanation, discounting 
the artist's cecla:ed version from what he had made. In 
the end, Liebert campaign to make the Michelangelo case 
confirm modern «clinica! findings about the traumatic ef- 
fects of chilchoe« bereavement traduces the content of the 
artist's creat on. à diagnosis that finds Michelangelo's im- 
ages of the Madenna expressing — "at the deepest level" 
— unconscicus sadisti rage against the abandoning mother 
seems simply wrcag. Charles Dempsey's review of Liebert's 
Michelangeb beok advised readers to get "a second 
opinion. ? 


It was at anether [AA session (New York, January 1978) 
that Philipp FehHt- ok ais stand, hoping to say the last word 
on the subject: 


On occasicn sc olars nave remarked how very little, if 
at all, we miss, when we stand in front of the work, the 
missing leg The work seems much more in keeping with 
itself witheut it ‘and that would explain Michelangelo's 
removal of the eg), and there, by and large, the matter 
rested until Pre&ssoc Leo Steinberg, in a keenly reasoned 
inquiry, pu the missing leg into the limelight of scholarly 
attention, © tat for readers of the Art Bulletin at least 
it is no longer possib'e to stand in front of the work with- 
out worryiag about the leg that is not there. 

For this, tak=it, we are all sorry and no one, I think, 
more than my f enc Leo Steinberg, whose concern was 
really on a quite different order. If I return to the subject 
it is with regret and apologies, but also in the hope, a 
paradoxical hope, admittedly, of putting the missing leg 
to rest [app aus & laughter] — how else could one hope 
to do it — out by talking about it once more?’ 


Unlike Tacka Spear, Nilde, and Schulz, Fehl argued that 
the still visible precarations for a new leg (the square slot 
at the hip and the -eceotive depression on the Madonna's 
thigh, Fig. 1) are nat Michelangelo’s work; that they show 
only what Tiberio Calcagni, the short-lived disciple who 
patched the work wo, had in mind. Fehl believes that Cal- 
cagni changed the cesign »y arranging to widen the angle 
formed by Christ's «gs, and that this change injected a dra- 
matic emphasis whith “conflicts with the silence of the scene 
and its decorum.” 


It is generaly teen for granted that the new leg was 
intended as a reconstruction and completion of the leg 
Michelangele hac des-rcyed. A close study of the marble 


7 C. Dempsey, "V. chez gelc on the Couch,” New Criterion, 1, April, 
1983, 75; see also L Steimberg. “Shrinking Michelangelo," New York Re- 
view of Books, 28 une 984, 41-45. 


5 I have quoted frem Pr» essor Fehl's unpublished talk, which he kindly 
sent me. The quot tion =elow is taken from Fehl's abstract of his 1978 
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makes it appear more likely that Michelangelo's left leg 
of Christ came forward at a much gentler angle, quite 
near, if not touching, Christ's hand — the legs close to 
one another, more like those in the Rondanini Pietà and 
in a number of Michelangelo drawings. 


Comment: There are strong objections to Fehl's hypoth- 
esis; they are restrained by the fact that he never published 
the paper. And his hope of putting the missing leg to rest 
was not gratified. 


On the contrary, la gamba mancante was suddenly missed 
even in Florence, whose population, one would have 
thought, was inured to truncated marbles. On 5 June 1981, 
it was reported in La Nazione (p. 12) that the Pieta, newly 
installed in the Opera del Duomo, "presented a sort of mu- 
tilation," the artist having smashed the Redeemer's left leg 
because its position across the knees of the Virgin belied 
the work's spirituality. The consequent deficit at the hip 
had stirred enough public interest to moot an international 
competition for the spare part; the winning entry (slated 
for separate display nearby "per non tradire la volontà di 
Michelangelo") to be rewarded with substantial prize 
money ("con un premio sostanzioso in denaro”). Five weeks 
later, the Michelangelo scholar Alessandro Parronchi, writ- 
ing in the same Florence daily (21 July 1981), took up the 
subject in a tone appropriately ironic — his title, "Toh, le 
manca una gamba." Parronchi proceeded nevertheless to 
debate where and how the original leg would have lain; 
suggested that Michelangelo must certainly have wanted to 
shorten it to produce "una posizione sospesa”; and ended 
by piling his compost of scorn on that jejune Art Bulletin 
article of thirteen long years before: 


I] quesito non ha mancato di sollecitare alcuni studiosi, 
che si sono sbizzarriti in interpretazioni concettuali, come 
Leo Steinberg, che intravedeva nella posizione delle 
gambe del Cristo accavallate a quelle della Madonna, 
molto in accordo coi tempi, un significato erotico. Per 
analoghe vie si potrà inoltrare quanto si voglia senza al- 
cun frutto. 


His conclusion: *. . . la ragione che mosse Michelangelo fu 
certo soltanto formale, dettata da un senso dell'armonia 
regolato da leggi ferree. . . ." It is not clear whether the 
ironclad laws that regulated Michelangelo's sense of formal 
harmony determined the leg's final removal, the preceding 
effort to alter it, or its original disposition. All three per- 
haps. But that considerations other than "ragioni formali" 
never clouded the artist's mind, that's for sure.? 
December 1984: the slung leg hypothesis now sixteen 
years old, but not off the hook. So when Charles Dempsey 
reviewed a new Steinberg product (New Criterion, 111, 4, 


CAA talk. 


? The above colloquialism is borrowed from the great 19th-century Amer- 
ican thinker Artemus Ward: "It ain't the things folks don't know that make 
them ignorant; it's the things they know for sure that ain't so.” 
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73), he noted with satisfaction that it "differs significantly 
from Steinberg’s earlier . . . studies of the art of Michel- 
angelo," where "the unfortunate result was the creation of 
a Michelangelo capable of genuine blasphemy in the Flor- 
entine Pietà (of which Steinberg argued that Christ the 
bridegroom literally consummates his marriage to Mary as 
the Church). . . .” No comment. 


"The Missing Leg” article had been excerpted (as its final 
note indicated) from a longer essay, which appeared in 1970 
as "The Metaphors of Love and Birth in Michelangelo's 
Pietàs.” This complete version was generally overlooked 
until 1985, when Pope-Hennessy cited it in connection with 
Michelangelo's Roman Pieta: "dealt with in a perverse study 
by L. Steinberg.” The essay's nine-word title was then 
given in extenso and very nearly verbatim — except that 
Pietàs appeared in the singular and “Metaphors” was al- 
tered to "Metamorphosis." The procedure here is fairly sub- 
tle, and students of Pope-Hennessy's polemical style will 
register it as an advance. For where he would formerly hurl 
an epithet such as "truck driver" at a scholar he differed 
from," now the Knight of Billingsgate deftly garbles a title, 
as if to intimate, by example, how perversity should be 
met. It is heartening to see a scholar in the ripeness of years 
still refining his gifts. 

There followed a three-year lull during which, so far as 
I know, Steinberg’s article escaped further censure — until 
Professor Spector remembered. To a summary of the ex- 
cerpted Art Bulletin version in the context of "psychoan- 
alytic research in art history" (wrong context, I think), he 
appended the requisite execration.? 


I revert to Professor Frederick Hartt. His argument — that 
the posture of the Pieta’s dead Christ bears no relation to 


10 The “Metaphors” essay appeared within a collection of papers entitled 
Studies in Erotic Art, ed. T. Bowie and C.V. Christenson, New York, 1970, 
231-335. The volume includes an important study by O.J. Brendel, "The 
Scope and Temperament of Erotic Art in the Greco-Roman World," and 
a ground-breaking exploration, "Picasso and the Anatomy of Zroticism," 
by Robert Rosenblum. These two essays alone deserved better than the 
indifference that snubbed the book, whose title was soon usurped (as a 
subtitle) by Woman as Sex Object, ed. T.B. Hess and L. Nochlin, New 
York, 1972. 


1 See the "Appendix of Additions and Corrections" to the third edition 
of Pope-Hennessy's Italian High Renaissance and Baroque Sculpture, New 
York, 1985, 451. 


12 New York Review of Books, 1 May 1980, 44. Pope-Hennessy was re- 
ferring to H.W. Janson. 


13 Spector's hundred-word précis of Steinberg's thesis is framed by one 
introductory sentence and one terminal note, whose respective fallacies 
have been pointed out (p. 482). In between come three interesting 
distortions. 

(1) We are told that Steinberg interprets the artist's destructive act as 
a response to "external pressures (potential criticism)." Steinberg had spo- 
ken of Michelangelo's loss of confidence in the validity of his idiom, ex- 
acerbated by a changed climate — an interaction, in other words, of in- 
ternal and external forces. 

(2) What Steinberg at his most outré had described as “a direct sexual 
metaphor" to signify mystic marriage, Spector further qualifies as "re- 


the slung leg motif — seems so radical that it must be pre- 
sented in full. Hartt writes: 


We come inevitably to the recent contention of Leo Stein- 
berg that the crossing of the now-missing left leg over 
the Virgin's left knee was an attribute of sexual posses- 
siveness, that it was increasingly so recognized in the 
sixteenth century, and that this was the reason why Mi- 
chelangelo started to destroy the group. It is undeniable 
that the slung left leg had the meaning Steinberg claims 
in the instances he cites; it is equally clear that all his 
examples prior to Michelangelo's own time show a leg 
thrown by a living figure [italics original] over the knee 
of another in such manner that the foot is free from the 
ground and points toward the observer. According to an 
engraving by Cherubino Alberti, presumably based on 
Michelangelo's group before its attempted destruction, 
the missing leg ran parallel to the outer plane of the orig- 
inal block of marble and the toes of the foot rested on 
the ground. More important, the leg is that of a dead 
person [italics original] and was not thrown, but sank, 
into this position. . . . (pp. 86-87) 


Comment: Hartt objects that the slung leg thesis equates 
dissimilar things. He observes that the left leg of the Pietà 
Christ must have touched down, whereas the slung legs of 
livirg lovers keep the foot "free from the ground," which 
is true in most cases. But Hartt overlooks the relative pro- 
portions of the figures involved. Normal partners to a slung 
leg alliance share one human scale. The Christ in the Pieta 
is at least one-and-one-half times life-size, and it is his ex- 
ceecing stature — marvelously disguised by acute bends at 
the joints — that also brings down the foot. Thus Stein- 
berg's interpretation of that missing limb, though still dis- 


pugnant” and “sacrilegious.” 

(3 In Spector's summary, Michelangelo initially repressed the erotic 
meaning of the slung leg, then, after eight years, suddenly realized what 
he had done. It was presumably this fiction of protracted repression that 
earned the “Missing Leg" paper its place in a survey of “Psychoanalytic 
Research.” But Steinberg had written (p. 344): "In Michelangelo's marble 
group, the themes of love, death, and communion are intimately inter- 
fused. There can be no question that he conceived the action of the left 
leg in perfect awareness of what it meant." Thus no ‘Freudian ideas . . . 
concerning sexual repression” had anything to do with the case. In fact, 
nowhere in Steinberg's writing is sexual repression imputed to works dis- 
cussed or to their makers — only to their conditioned reception by the 
public, art scholars included. 


4 There is no reason to imagine Cherubino Alberti's engraving "based on 
Michelangelo's group before its destruction." When the Pietà was smashed, 
Cherubino was two years old, and his engraving (“The Missing Leg," fig. 
3) is dated to the pontificate of Gregory XIII (1572-85). It supplies the 
missing leg as it supplies landscape setting — to make a full picture. And 
the same goes for the restored leg in Sabbatini's painted version of the 
Pietà in the Sacristy of St. Peter's (ca. 1575; ibid., fig. 4). None of the 
known adaptations date from before the mid-seventies, and all restore 
the missing leg to what they take to be its probable disposition. 

For El Greco's ingenious use of the Pieta Christ figure — accepting its 
one-legged condition! — see L. Steinberg, “An El Greco ‘Entombment 
Eyed Awry," Burlington Magazine, cxvi, 1974, 474-477. 


missible as conje-ture, may not be dismissed because the 
foot fails to hove-.§ 

As for Hartt's perceptive discrimination between the 
quick and the dead, the distinction fades when we summon 
an insight from another part of his text (p. 80): that Mi- 
chelangelo's Christ is “mysteriously alive in death as in all 
great Pietàs." Ind=ed; ard what is it that vivifies these dead 
Christs? Is not gestural capability — the sense of a living 
will at work in these defunct members — part of their mys- 
tery? Hartt weulc distinguish a living leg thrown or slung 
from "that of a aead person [which] was not thrown, but 
sank into this pcsition. . . ." Yes, because dead persons, 
true to their human nature, make lifeless corpses. But the 
Trinity's Second Person in its humanation does not produce 
a corpse of that Lind. V/hy, then, invoke the flaccidity of 
normal cadavers x deacen, on paper, a Michelangelo limb 
which none-of us aver saw? Why declare this missing mem- 
ber to nave confermed to legs of all corpses, rather than 
to its own body with its puissant embracing arm? Is it be- 
cause that leg in 2lace weuld accost the Madonna's lap? 

A protest not unlike Hartt's was raised against my more 
recent observatio- — that the cead Christ is frequently rep- 
resented laying a demonstrative hand on his groin. Such 
Christs. it was seid, since they are represented as dead, 
cannot be held responsible for where their limbs fall; the 
hand in question must have been put there by one of the 
mourners. To which I replied that a posture contrary to 
Christ's intention would be unacceptable to his corpse. 


Christ in his dual nature. . . undergoes nothing but what 
he wills... . The very doctrine of the Incarnation de- 
mancs it: it requires that everything done to Christ be 
attracted, that # be su fered and at the same time elicited 
or commanded so that passive and active concur in uni- 
son with Christ's concurrent natures. . . . Few, admit- 
tedly, had Michelangelo's imaginative resources in mak- 
ing a deposed _hrist seem both expired and vital. But 
. . . every [Renaissance] artist understood that no mem- 
ber of the crucified body rests or falls except by the ac- 
quiescence of Christ's other nature. 


Concerning the dead Christ of the Florence Pietà, Hartt 
might be answered: yes, this leg that "sinks" into position 
to concede its mc-tality, it also, at the same time, assumes 
the posture that =nfolds the beloved. The literalism that 
wants a man either-or, dead or alive, is "the letter that kil- 


15 There is a further reason why Hartt s distinction between a foot "free 
from the ground” and a foot ‘on the ground” fails to impress me as the 
true motive for his reistance. In his comments on the Christ Child in 
Michelangelo's Tondo Taddei (Michelangelo: The Complete Sculpture, 
New York, 1968, 9), Hartt aceepts with enthusiasm the figure's alleged 
derivatior. from a hig=-stepping putto in a Medea sarcophagus — even 
though the Child in th= tondo has its fcrward foot solidly on the ground, 
while the supposed medel's floats free. But in this instance, because Hartt 
likes the conclusion hedraws from the comparison, the difference between 
tread and hover does -ot seem to count. 

For the oversize of tae protagonist ir the Pietà, cf. Tolnay (as in n. 4), 
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leth," inappropriate to Christ's dual nature and to "all great 
Pietas.” 

Furthermore: Hartt's objection that the Christ's posture 
fails to resemble earlier models of the slung leg rests on a 
misunderstanding. Steinberg's argument does not claim 
similarity of appearance (what we call "look-alikes" — 
which is not what Michelangelo seeks). At stake is the iden- 
tity of an action, its feel and import. It has to be danced 
to be known. Whether the foot in question does or does 
not plant its ball on the ground, whether the toes point 
hitherward or away, is irrelevant. If no standard slung leg 
resembled the pose of Christ in the Pietà (as indeed nothing 
could!), the dissemblance would not affect the case, which 
states simply enough that if one of two adjoined seated 
adults drapes a leg over the other's thigh, an erotic con- 
nection is forged. The argument holds irrespective of ex- 
ternal appearance. Offered to intuition, it addresses a level 
of understanding apart from and beneath art-historical 
methodology. Was it this lowly appeal to bodily empathy 
that led some protesters to fend it off with the dismissive 
term “esoteric”? The slung leg esoteric? In our context, the 
term means no more than that the motif had not been pre- 
viously catalogued. But yield to intuition — better still, 
stage the motif with an obliging friend — and you know 
instantly that it's not esoterica you're exploring, that the 
posture of the slung leg forms an erotic bond no matter 
how angled or by whom performed, whether the actors are 
Groucho Marx or Dionysus, whether we are shown fab- 
ulous lovers or even Christ. 


II. What Seems to be the Outrage? 

The explicit objections to Steinberg's thesis come down to 
two: first, that the erotic tenor of the standard slung leg is 
falsely imputed to the Pietà; and second, that the “esoteric” 
significance of the motif, even if correctly imputed, would 
not account for the final mayhem. But supposing the au- 
thor wrong on both counts, why twenty years of recri- 
mination? Is it customary in the humanities to keep ex- 
orcising a wrong-headed thesis, the way orthodox 
theologians used to denounce bygone heresies? What was 
it that had brought on the trauma? Not, surely, the base 
appeal to bodily intuition? 

Was it the sting of the word "carnal" Steinberg had used? 
Several of his critics single it out, as if such vile usage were 
enough to incriminate. Let us take the word under 
consideration. 


87: "It is noteworthy that [the Christ's] dimensions are much larger than 
those of the three surrounding figures, a fact which is not apparent at 
first because of his position." The recourse to relative disproportions 
among human figures within a system of ostensible naturalism is an in- 
triguing instance of license in Renaissance art, deserving of more atten- 
tion. An outstanding example of a discreetly aggrandized Christ is dis- 
cussed in Steinberg, "Leonardo's Last Supper," Art Quarterly, xxxv1, 1973, 
303-304. 


lé L. Steinberg, The Sexuality of Christ in Renaissance Art and in Modern 
Oblivion, New York, 1983, Excursus xxxv, "Not Other Than Willed," 
189-190. 
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Tracking the entry "carnal" through dictionaries of the 
past hundred years is intriguing sport: you can watch slip- 
pery connotations being sorted and shuffled as lexicog- 
raphers try to protect a root meaning from millennial abuse. 
The twenty-four-volume Century Dictionary of 1889 seg- 
regates four distinct senses of "carnal," but lumps "per- 
taining to the flesh or the body" together with "lustful; 
gross; impure." The finer breakdown in the OED (1928) 
yields six meanings, of which half are opprobrious. Passing 
from Webster I (ed. 1925) to Webster III (1961), one detects 
a renewed slippage in the word's moral reference. In 1925, 
"carnal" meant: 


1. Fleshly; bodily; as carnal interment; the carnal mother 
of Christ. Obs. or R. 

2. Pertaining to the body as the seat of the appe- 
tites; sensual, hence, material; . Opposed to 
spiritual. ... 

3. Flesh-devouring; bloodthirsty. Obs." 


In Webster III, the range of meanings is amplified by 
pejoration: 


la. Bodily, corporeal... . 
b. consanguineous and bodily in relationship (the car- 
nal mother of Christ) 
c. obs. Bloodthirsty 
2a. marked by sexuality that is often frank, crude, and 
unrelieved by higher emotions 
b. . . . given to crude bodily pleasures 
3. Unspiritual, etc. 


Faced with these multiple shadings, how do we ever know 
which applies? When a given phrase attaches "carnal" to 
the mother of Christ, or affirms "the carnal presence of the 
Eucharist”; when "the sword which was set before the Gate 
of Paradise" is called (by Durandus) “a carnal observance”; 


17 The subdefinition of "carnal" as carnivorous, flesh-eating (or flesh- 
devouring), ravenous, bloody, bloodthirsty, etc., should surprise most 
users of English. And I suspect — against an entrenched lexicographic con- 
vention — that "carnal" does not, in fact, have that meaning. It assumes 
that meaning, exceptionally and irresistibly, within one powerful passage 
in Shakespeare's Richard III, iv, 4. Queen Margaret is speaking of the 
king's recent fratricide to his mother, the duchess of York: "That dog, that 
had his teeth before his eyes, /To worry lambs and lap their gentle blood; / 
. . + this carnal cur/Preys on the issue of his mother's body. . . . " This 
is the only citation adduced in English dictionaries of the past one hundred 
years to support the alleged “flesh-eating” meaning of carnal. Having ne- 
glected to comb the corpus of English literature, I cannot confidently as- 
sert that this cannibalistic sense occurs nowhere else; but since the lexicons 
cite no other example, I tentatively conclude that we are dealing not with 
a variant meaning, but with a one-time bardic feat, a glorious instance 
of the power of poetic context to divert a common word to an unheard- 
of meaning ad hoc. 


18 Consider the carnality quotient in the following three instances. The 
first records a royal proxy wedding in the year 1514, the parties being an 
English princess, sister of Henry VIII, and a decrepit French king. The 
document reads: 
Consummation of the marriage by proxy between the Princess 
Mary and Lewis XII. Last Sunday the marriage was concluded per 
verba de praesenti. The bride undressed and went to bed ia the 


when Saint Bernard (in modern English translation) calls 
the love of Christ “in a way carnal because it especially 
moves the human heart to be attracted to Christ's human- 
ity," what tells us to exclude Webster III, 2-3? And if the 
answer is context, then how were "carnal" and "carnality" 
contextualized in that 1968 Art Bulletin article? Does not 
an argument that addresses the symbolism of multiple mys- 
tic merriage to the deposed Crucified preclude debased con- 
notat:ons? Yet as the word is haled into polemics, you hear 
it plummet on Webster III's scale, from la to 2-3. 

In Steinberg’s article, that scare word strikes twice: once 
where “the rhetoric of carnal gesture” in sculpture is con- 
trasted with the abstractness of verbal tropes (p. 347); and 
again in a subhead framed as a question about "the outright 
carnality of the symbolic slung leg" (p. 345). Needless to 
say (correction: it now needs saying), the Pietà itself is no- 
where labeled a "carnal work." It is in the context of the 
hieros gamos that a metaphorical gesture and a symboli- 
cally disposed limb are called "carnal," and this for good 
reason, since carnality admits of degrees. So, among avail- 
able tokens of conjugal union, some — like the joining of 
hands, the placing of a ring on a bride's finger, or of a hand 
on her shoulder — project a symbolism less carnal than 
that of laying a leg over her thigh. Yet all are symbolic 
nuptials, signs that stand for the becoming "one flesh" 
which marriage (we speak in symbols) is said to effect. None 
literally stage or present marital consummation.?? If the 
phrase "the carnality of the symbol” brings a contextually 
absurd "literal consummation” to a reader's mind, then that 
mind is the troublemaker. 

Bu: Steinberg wrote "outright — outright carnality — 
and this was unwise. The phrase irked his censors to the 
point of forgetting that the article's first two pages make a 
half dozen explicit statements harping on the mystic sig- 
nificence of the motif, and call the slung leg exactly ten 
times "a symbol," "a symbolic form," a "purely symbolic 
action," "a token gesture," a "conventional sign"; and 


presence of many witnesses. The Marquis of Rothelin, in his doub- 
let, with a pair of red hose, but with one leg naked, went into bed, 
and touched the Princess with his naked leg. The marriage was 
then declared consummated. The King of England made great re- 
joicing, and we at Abbeville did the same. 18 Aug. 1514. 
(See Great Britain, Public Record Office, Letters and Papers... of the 
Reign of Henry VIII . . ., 1, Pt. 2, 1509-14, London, 1862, 861; cited in 
Steinberg [as in n. 10], 274.) 

My second instance is an engraving after a lost painting by Luca Cam- 
biaso, datable roughly to the mid-16th century, and perhaps remotely 
indebted to the Florence Pietà. The subject is Venus lamenting the slain 
Adonis, whose left leg is slung over hers (Fig. 3). 

The :hird instance comes from Othello (iii, 3, 424), where lago, goading 
Othello's jealousy, slanders the innocent Cassio by evoking a mental im- 
age of what a bedded lover would do. As they slept side by side, says 
lago, Cassio repeatedly betrayed his lust for the Moor's wife — "then laid 
his leg over my thigh, and sighed.” 

So we have in one instance a formal state ceremony that weds a young 
woman vicariously to an old impotent; in another, a corpse that declares 
itself amorous; in the third, the account of a restless sleeper whose love 
object is being dreamt. In each case, the nuptial or erotic meaning is con- 
veyed bv the play of a leg; symbolic because in each case — impotence, 
death, or sleep — "literal consummation” is out of the question. 


d 
Vo: 





3 C.M. Le V. lain, engraving after Luca Cambiaso, Venus and 
Adonis 


thereafter repeatedly è trope, metaphoric, figurative, etc." 
In the dim view, that boming "outright" emphasizing "car- 
nality" overwhelmed context and sense. If only Steinberg 
had written the sheer physicality of the symbol, all might 
have been well, aad tne article, caught up in the sludge of 
unwanted Michelangelo publications, would have gone the 
wav of all trash. But alas, he wrote "outright carnality,” 
which I, his gray senier, have often reproached him for — 
encountering no -esisance, since his temperament is the 
sort that delights -n being critiqued. 

Why did he dc it? I knew him well at the time, and I 


19 One is almost asharmed t» find the author so repetitive within a couple 
of pages. His hypothesis claimed that a mystery, a cosa divina, was being 
attempted — a sposa zio orevailing over defeated death, the symbolic 
form of a lovers approach be:ng assigned to the Crucified. 


20 The motif of drape-y diverted to a caress was first described in "The 
Missing Leg," 345: "Tae drapery fold between the Magdalene's breasts 
that flows down her -2doraen is not her own garment but the loose end 
of Carist's wincing shet. Released from his chest, it presses gently against 
her body. The eelegat=d cæes: of the shroud confirms the Magdalene as 
an cbject of love." A subsequent fuller discussion of the motif — "the 
mos: intimate interm-- glin; ot personal garments in Renaissance art" — 
focuses on Micnelange o's attempt to ensure that this errant drapery fold 
would pass unnoticed see Steinberg, "The Case of the Wayward Shroud,” 
in Tribute to Latte Brand Philw: Art Historian and Detective, ed. W.W. 
Clark, C. Eisler W.S. Heckscher, and B. Lane, New York, 1985, 185-192). 

In brief: Michelangeso had his compliant biographer Condivi climax his 
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remember his motives. His "carnality of the symbolic slung 
leg" — and with the added emphasis of "outright" — was 
intended to honor Michelangelo's daring in suffusing a hal- 
lowed context of death and grief with erotic energy. The 
words Steinberg used were a measure of his amazement at 
what Michelangelo's art dares to do. If in 1968 he thought 
it correct to recognize a willed tenderness in the dead 
Christ's communion with his supporters — in the arm that 
endears the Magdalene, in the "delegated caress of the 
shroud,” in the tilt of the head that knows upon whom it 
falls, and finally in the leg that had twined with the Virgin 
— seeing a mystical connotation borne by a gestural sign 
of outright carnality — then he was carried away by the 
boldness of Michelangelo's thought.” 

Meanwhile, the possibility that the nuptial symbol in the 
Pietà might be mistaken for libidinous congress (or that his 
text might be taken to so construe it) never entered his mind. 
He even resisted saying that the posture is not sexually 
functional, for this seemed self-evident and therefore too 
condescending to say. He assumed that Michelangelo's 
bonding motif in all its directness would be understood as 
a metaphor. 


Perhaps it was so understood by some, or even by a ma- 
jority of Art Bulletin readers. We'll never know, since the 
published record only bristles with opposition — some of 
it reasoned, some almost instinctual and vehement in want- 
ing the slung leg hypothesis quashed. And the reason why 
still eludes, so I press on. 

Implicit in the hypothesis are two threatening provo- 
cations that may well cause honest folk to recoil. One 
touches the incest taboo, the other, our disapproval of lively 
corpses. Both issues are serious enough to be squarely 
faced." 

Did the resistance spring from a primitive fear of incest, 
a scruple that would reserve the Bride-of-Christ epithet for 
the human soul, or for Ecclesia (or for Saints Mary Mag- 
dalene, Lucy, and Catherine as well as all nuns), but deny 
it to Christ's carnal mother? Modern consciousness has been 
slow to retrieve the medieval concept of the Madonna as 
preeminently the Sponsa of the Song of Songs. What had 


praise of the Pietà with the observation that the work was remarkable 
chiefly [sic!] for keeping the draperies of the various figures distinct from 
each other. Whereas the Pietà is the one work in which draperies inter- 
mingle. In Condivi's encomium, the criterion that is finally said to make 
the supreme masterwork of the world's greatest artist deserving of highest 
praise is an absurd anti-climax. But it makes sense as a calculated denial, 
designed to divert attention. 

(The article cited above further contains a first notice that the Virgin's 
right hand is not, as used to be thought, "entirely hidden." The carving 
of it is rudimentary and easily missed; but it is there and, once seen, 
activates the Virgin's whole posture.) 


21 There may be a third cause for resistance, though it seems remote: an 
uneasy suspicion of that Gnostic heresy which denied the authenticity of 
Christ's terrene body, so that he would never have suffered a true human 
death. Any suggestion of liveliness in Christ's corpse might thus be suspect 
on doctrinal grounds — in the 4th century, but hardly today. 
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once been a commonplace was being resisted.? But those 
of us who read iconography in the 1950's took it for granted 
that, from the twelfth century onward, the Virgin as Bride 
of Christ was interchangeable with Ecclesia. The message 
is explicit in Rupert of Deutz's commentary on Canticles: 


The pious reader may apply this exposition of the Can- 
ticle to our Lady Saint Mary, not thereby contradicting 
the fathers of former days who rather interpreted the 
Song with regard to love for the Church, but on the con- 
trary, completing their interpretation, since the present 
exposition gathers together the loving voices of the great 
worldwide Body of Christ, and unites them in the single 
and unique soul of Mary, beloved of Christ above all. 
For there is nothing that cannot be applied to her, which 
has been said or can be said of the Church. . . .? 


And compare the terse wording which Panofsky liked to 
quote from the Canticles commentary of Honorius of Au- 
tun: "Everything that is said of the Church can also be 
understood as being said of the Virgin herself, the bride 
and mother of the bridegroom.” 

Accordingly, in twelfth-century manuscript commentar- 
ies on the Song of Songs, the inhabited “O” of the opening 
Osculetur me osculo oris suo ("Let him kiss me with the 
kiss of his mouth") may show either the mothered Christ 
Child, or else the adult Christ embracing Mary-Ecclesia, 
his ordained Bride and consort. The famous apse mosaic 
at S. Maria in Trastevere, Rome (before 1143), shows the 
royal couple enthroned, each holding a scroll inscribed with 
verses from Canticles as adapted to the liturgy of As- 
sumption Day. The scroll held by Christ reads: “Come, my 
chosen one, and share my throne." The Virgin's scroll 
quotes: “O that his left hand were under my head and his 
right hand embraced me" — and the right arm of Christ 
actually does embrace.” Thereafter, until the mid-four- 
teenth century, the graphic motif of the embrace, sanc- 
tioned by Canticles, persists in manuscript illuminations 


?? A recent personal letter (dated 10 March 1988) from a Catholic theo- 
logian at a major American school of religion informs me of “a deepseated 
Christian theological motif, recently revived by Rosemary Reuther and 
other feminist theologians, that Mary symbolizes the church." It surprised 
me to learn that theologians needed to be reminded of a "motif" so familiar 
to art historians. 


23 Rupert of Deutz, Pat. lat. cLxix, 155, quoted in H. Rahner, Our Lady 
and the Church, trans. S. Bullough, New York, 1961, 49. 


24 Honorius of Autun, Pat. lat. ctxxu, 494, in E. Panofsky, Early Neth- 
erlandish Painting: Its Origins and Character, Cambridge, MA, 1953, 145. 
The Mary-Ecclesia equation as it emerged from interpretations of Can- 
ticles is discussed, with abundant citation of sources, in J. Glatzer Wechs- 
ler, "A Change in the Iconography of the Song of Songs in 12th and 13th 
Century Latin Bibles," in Texts and Responses: Studies Presented to Na- 
hum N. Glatzer . . ., ed. M.A. Fishbane and P.R. Flohr, Leiden, 1975, 
73-93, esp. 78-80 and n. 19. 


2 The verse on Christ's scroll — Veni electa mea et ponam in te thronum 
meum — paraphrases Canticles 4:8; see E. Kitzinger, "A Virgin's Face: 
Antiquarianism in Twelfth-Century Art," Art Bulletin, Lx11, 1980 8. Man- 
uscript commentaries on Canticles containing illuminations of Mary- 
Ecclesia and Christ embraced as Bride and Groom are cited or reproduced 


displaying Christ and Mary-Ecclesia as Sponsus and 
Sponsa. 

But though the Virgin's bridal status was now assured, 
artists continued to treat her symbolic bridehood under one 
general caution. Since, in a literal sense, a mother-son mar- 
riage must be incestuous, pictorial allusions to Christ's 
mystic espousal of Mary were confined either to allegory 
and eschatology or to narrative situations that excluded 
Christ's adult ministry. Renaissance artists might introduce 
a marital symbol in Infancy scenes, but only because the 
Child's tender age guaranteed innocence. In Filippo Lippi's 
symbolic setting of the Incarnation (Fig. 7), the "Infant 
Spouse," adduced by angels, affiances himself to the Virgin 
by laying a hand on her shoulder — rehearsing, as he 
often does in Madonna icons, an ancient rite of marital 
appropriation.” 

Like-tending symbols that address the nuptial sense of 
the Incarnation abound in Renaissance Annunciation 
scenes. Some of these portents are still unidentified, or sub- 
ject to excited conjecture. Back in the late 1950's, one such 
conjecture stirred the excitable graduate student who, ten 
years later, published our irksome Art Bulletin piece. Ob- 
serving that the antique ceremonial manipulation of the 
bridal flammeum recurred in some sixteenth-century An- 
nunciations, he reasoned that when Mary is shown lifting 
the veil from her face, the artist must be referring to the 
velation that once defined ancient spousehood. The gesture 
is known from classical Greece, where it may identify Hera 
as the consort of Zeus (Fig. 9), or a mortal wife on an Attic 
grave stele. In imperial Rome it defines Pudicitia. the god- 
dess who personifies the chastity of the univira — wife or 
widow who has known only one man (Fig. 10). And it is 
surely with this meaning of sacred marriage that the gesture 
is given to the Virgin Annunciate: by Titian in the 1560's 
and by Tiarini and Rubens (Prague) sixty years later (Figs. 
11, 12127 

More commonly, nuptial symbolism marks the distal end 
of the narrative; it may occur at the Virgin's Assumption, 


in the following: Wechsler (as in n. 24), 82-85; Hans Wentzel, "Die ikon- 
ographischen Voraussetzungen der Christus-Johannes-Gruppe und das 
Sponsa-Sponsus-Bild des Hohen Liedes," Heilige Kunst: Jahrbuch des 
Kunstvereins der Didzese Rottenburg, Stuttgart, 1952, figs. 6, 7; Wentzel, 
“Unbexannte Christus-Johannes-Gruppen,” Zeitschrift für Kunstwissen- 
schaft, x111, 1959, figs. 11, 12. 


26 Instances of the hand-on-shoulder motif preceding the Lippi occur in 
the Gualino Madonna, ca. 1300 (Turin, Galleria Sabauda), and in works 
by Pie-re Lorenzetti (Fig. 4), Vitale da Bologna (Fig. 5), Paolo di Giovanni 
Fei, ca. 1300 (Altenburg, Staatliches Lindenau-Museum), and Sassetta (Fig. 
6). Laterexamples include Raphael's Colonna Madonna in Berlin, a Schelte 
à Bolswert engraving after Parmigianino (Fig. 8), and, above all, 
Miche:angelo's Madonna Medici. 

My attempt at a chronological survey of this conjugality-appropriation 
motif, from antiquity to the 19th century, has unfortunately outgrown 
the scope of this paper. The material will be presented, circumstances 
permitting, within a study of Renaissance gestures whose significance 
masquerades under the appearance of naturalism. 


27 A study of the velation motif as a token of the bridal or married state 
from entiquity to the seicento has grown to a longueur matching that of 
the hand-on-shoulder motif. The matter is planned for inclusion in the 
above-mentioned project. 
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4 Pietro Lorerzetti, Madonna and Child. Arezzo, S. Maria 6 Sassetta, Madonna of Humility. Pinacoteca Vaticana 
della Pieve 
" teni E. | # 
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5 Vitale da Bol»gna, ‘Madonna del Ricamo.” Bologna, 7 Filippo Lippi, Madonna and Child with Angels. Florence, 
Pinacoteca Nazionale (photo: Pinacoteca) Galleria degli Uffizi 
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8 Schelte à Bolswert, engraving after Parmigianino, Madonna 


and Child 


as when she is welcomed by Christ bearing a banderole 
with a legend from Canticles, "Veni, Electa mea"; or at 
Mary's coronation in Heaven, being joined to Christ by the 
Father officiating; or when, following her Assumption and 
Coronation, she shares Christ's majesty as queen of the 
angelic host. 

These are what we may call "safe" situations. They po- 
larize the symbolism of the Son's spousehood at the state 
of the neonate and the Resurrected. But what of historic 
or quasi-historical moments such as Entombment, Lam- 
entation, Pietà? Do such istorie offer occasion for the for- 
bidden nuptials of Son and Mother? Would even Michel- 
angelo dare to trap such a finespun trope in still earthbound 
bodies? In 1968, Steinberg wondered to see the sculptor so 


28 The panel is catalogued among "Works Largely by the Shop of Taddeo 
Gaddi” in A. Ladis, Taddeo Gaddi: Critical Reappraisal and Catalogue 


bold: in the Florence Pieta, the sign of mystic espousal, 
instead of being retained at the incarnational moment or 
deferred to eschatology, was implanted in historical time 
and assigned to a body still warm from its humanation. 

But I now find that Michelangelo, here as often else- 
where, was drawing on precedent, specifically on a tra- 
dition deriving from the Tuscan trecento. The daring new 
iconography, which allows the dead Christ a clear spousal 
gesture, appears to be the invention of Taddeo Gaddi's late 
years. Gaddi's Pietà panel at Yale (Fig. 14) shows the Christ 
between John and Mary, held up in his coffin. Of his dead- 
ness we are to be in no doubt. His eyes are closed, he is 
canopied by weeping angels, and his posthumous wound 
is fingered by the Virgin's right hand. Yet he returns Mary's 
embrace, his right arm extended in an autonomous gesture 
such as no corpse performs. 

How should this anomaly be received? There are, the- 
oretically, three ways to respond. The first — an unrealized 
option — is to shudder at the grisly predicament of a 
woman in a cadaver's embrace. But no such response is 
likely to have occurred, because the picture does not invite 
it. 

The second way is to overlook the motif — one pretends 
it's nct there. This is the course taken hitherto by writers 
on trecento art. Even where the Gaddi panel or its ample 
progeny are discussed, the motif of the embracing corpse 
is passed in silence. 

The third way is to acknowledge a mystery. Assume that 
these defunct Christs, instead of projecting the historical 
Jesus forward to his last earthly moments, were retrojected 
from :he trecento image of the Man of Sorrows. It is as 
thouga the imago pietatis which shows the Crucified stand- 
ing erect in his tomb, unsupported, sometimes open-eyed, 
earnestky displaying his wounds, had prompted the Pietà 
painter to ask: if the dead Christ can be alert enough to 
show his stigmata, he surely can show his love. So then, 
instead of protesting that a dead body cannot will an em- 
brace, we allow a symbolic function. On the contrary, we 
say, it is precisely the expiration of Christ's human nature 
that permits demonstrative action to the godhood still in 
the bcdy. What we see is the Bridegroom's embrace, proper 
to the celestial Christ, but now assigned to the auspicious 
corpse hastening the theophany; so that the Virgin, chosen 
mother and bride-elect, becomes the recipient of the love 
of a Christ still enfleshed. And this new motif must have 
met a religious need, for the dead Christ's embrace of the 
mother is repeatedly re-enacted during the latter trecento 


Raison*té, Columbia, MO, and London, 1982, no. 62. But the daring sym- 
bolism we now observe may yet earn it a higher grade. 
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10 Aureus of Heren- 
nia Etruscilla, wife 
of Decius, 249-251 
A.D. New York, 
American Numis- 
matic Society 
(photo: Society) 





9 Parthenor, Eas! Frieze, Hera and Zeus. London, British 
Museum 





12 Alessandro Tiarini, Annunciation (before cleaning). Bo- 
logna, Pinacoteca Nazionale (photo: Pinacoteca) 





11 Titian. Annunciation. Venice, S. Salvatore 
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and down to the 1420's (Figs. 14-18).”° 

During most of the fifteenth century, the symbol of the 
animate corpse is withheld; it would have offended the ra- 
tional naturalism advocated by Alberti and practiced by 
the great Florentines he admired. When Alberti speaks of 
the proper way to depict the dead, he commends a Roman 
relief representing the slain Meleager, because "in the dead 
man there is no member that does not seem completely 
lifeless; they all hang loose; hands, fingers, neck, all droop 
inertly down, all combine together to represent death.” 
There follows a general rule: "To represent the limbs of a 
body entirely at rest is as much the sign of an excellent 
artist as to render them all alive and in action. So in every 
painting the principle should be observed that . . . the 
members of the dead appear dead down to the smallest 
detail.” Surely this admonition was not meant to exempt 
— if it was not actually aimed at — images of dead Christs 
who embrace. 

But just such images may have positively inspired Al- 
berti's older contemporary San Bernardino. In his sermon, 
“On the Passion of Christ,” the preacher visualizes the Ma- 
ter Dolorosa at Christ's descent from the Cross: “Rushing 
into his embraces and kisses, she could not be sated of her 
beloved, albeit dead” (In eius amplexus et oscula ruens, de 
suo dilecto, licet extincto, satiari non poterat).*! 

NB: not the bereaved mother but her crucified Son; it is 
he, the dilectus of the Song of Songs, who, in despite of 
death, bestows kiss and embrace. The conceit is audacious, 
because a continuous tradition of exegesis, Jewish and 
Christian, had warned against reading the amorous verses 
of Canticles in a physical sense. When Origen, initiating 
the Christian tradition, comments on Canticles 2:6 — "his 
left hand is under my head and his right hand shall embrace 
me" — he insists that the carnality of the wording yield to 
spiritual interpretation. "The picture before us in this drama 
of love is that of the Bride hastening to consummate her 


29 Fig. 13 reproduces a disturbing Pietà — the center finial of a consid- 
erably restored polyptych — in the Bologna Pinacoteca Nazionale. The 
work is attributed to the still shadowy personality of the Pseudo-Jacopino 
di Francesco, and its conjectural date has been recently rolled back from 
"after 1360" to the 1330's. As is usual in these affairs, iconographic con- 
siderations — not even so outrageous a feature as the dead Christ's em- 
brace of his mother — hardly enter into debates over chronology. Nor 
does the motif seem to have attracted imitators in Bolognese painting. 

The group of late 14th- and early 15th-century works that take up Gad- 
di's iconography includes (in addition to those reproduced): Maestro di 
Santa Verdiana, Pieta, 1395-1400, detached fresco, Florence, S. Miniato 
al Monte (M. Boskovits, Pittura fiorentina alla vigilia del Rinascimento 
1370-1400, Florence, 1975, fig. 358); and a Rimini School Madonna and 
Saint John with the Man of Sorrows, Strasbourg, Musée des Beaux-Arts 
(G. Schiller, Iconography of Christian Art, Greenwich, CT, 1972, fig. 
733). 

Once we recognize the late trecento motif of Christ appearing as an 
embracing corpse, a question arises. To what extent, if at all. was the 
motif influenced by the “macabre” imagery that followed the experience 
of the Black Death? "La danse des morts” is first recorded in French lit- 
erature around 1370, and the graphic motif of the self-motivated skeleton 
as a symbol of generic death seems to emerge in this period. (The dis- 
tinction between the 14th-century Death symbol and the motile skeletons 
of Roman art is discussed in L.E. Jordan III, "The Iconography of Death 
in Western Medieval Art to 1350," Ph.D. diss.. University of Notre Dame, 
South Bend, IN, 1980, esp. chap. v — with ample citation of earlier 


union with the Bridegroom. But turn with all speed to the 
lifegiving spirit and, eschewing physical terms, . . . do not 
suffer an interpretation that has to do with the flesh and 
the passions to carry you away.” 

Of course, Bernardino respected such warnings. But in 
crediting the expired Christ with amative capability, he was 
relying on the deadness of him to ensure the metaphoricity 
of "his embrace." And a like confidence must have guided 
Taddeo Gaddi and those trecento painters who followed 
Gaddi's example. In their pictures the anomaly of -he nim- 
ble corpse was to be understood as heuristic — outright 
carnality overruled by the palpable paradox. 

But what of Alberti? It seems unlikely that he missed the 
visionary intention of those earlier painters. But he would 
have counseled a practitioner of his day to learn how to 
make a corpse look convincing, before putting it through 
its metaphorical paces; a corpse that could buss and caress 
would be nothing to marvel at if it never looked dead. In 
other words, in Alberti's view, spirituality of intention 
could only redouble the need for rigorous verisimilitude. 

Before long, a handful of painters in Northern Italy felt 
ready to try again. If Alberti had wanted the motions of 
the body to reveal those of the soul, and if Christ's divine 
soul lingered in his mortified body, then Christ's was a case 
special enough to suspend the order of death. Thus, by the 
1460's, the dead Christ's caress of the Virgin reappears in 
the work of Cosimo Tura, and thereafter in pictures by 
Criveli, Butinone, Marziale (Figs. 19-21). Each of these fer- 
vid realists seeks to endow the corpse of the Crucified with 
a mysterious vitality signaled by its faculty of 2mbrace. 
And this is precisely what Michelangelo, in that 1968 ar- 
ticle, was said to be doing — urging naturalism into the 
furthest reaches of metaphor.” 

All this seems to me orthodox, even obvious. What then 
accounts for those slurs of perverseness, blasphemy, im- 
plausibility, far-fetched exotica, and so on, which still pur- 


literature. ) 


30 Alberti, De pictura, 11, 37, trans. C. Grayson, Leon Battista Alberti: 
On Painting and Sculpture. The Latin Texts of De Pictura anc De Statua, 
London, 1972, 75-77. 


31 Bernardino of Siena, Opera omnia, Florence, 1950, 11, 267, Sermo 55, 
3, 2. Later in the same sermon (3, 3), "she embraced her beloved with the 
inexplicable tenderness of love" (amplectebatur dilectum suum inexpli- 
cabili amoris dulcedine). When the Virgin meets the Holy Women, they 
bring her "garments and veils for her new and sad widowhoed” (portata 
sunt vestimenta et capitis vela novae et maestae viduitatis). Viduity, says 
the preacher, though it was a son, not a spouse she had lost. 


32 Pat. lat. x111, 162-163; trans. R.P. Lawson, Origen: The Soag of Songs, 
Commentary and Homilies (Ancient Christian Writers, xxvi), Westmin- 


‘ster, MD, 1957, 200. 


33 [n addition to the works here reproduced and Tura's Pietas (E. Ruhmer, 
Tura: Paintings and Drawings. Complete Edition, London, :958, pls. 47 
and 1x), I cite: Crivelli's Pieta panel at The Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
his heavily restored, later Pieta in the Fogg Art Museum; and Butinone's 
Pieta, formerly in Berlin (B. Berenson, Italian Pictures of the Renaissance: 
Central Italian and North Italian Schools, London, 1968, 111 pl. 1344. In 
each of these pictures, the dead Christ’s embrace is surely allusive, and 
it is neteworthy that in each instance emphasis is laid on the mother’s old 
age, as though to widen the generation gap and thereby distance the spec- 
ter of incest. 


sue the slung lez hypothesis? The suggestion that Michel- 
angelo's Christ might configure the heavenly Bridegroom 
seems innocuous enough, for even if the spousal motif had 
gone unnoticed im earlier Pietas of the Gaddi or the Crivelli 
type, it had been recognized in the Florence Pietà itself: 
Tolnav long ago had described the work as “a kind of ul- 
timate sposalizio " As fer the élan of its protagonist corpse, 
Frederick Hartt, in the very essay that attacks Steinberg’s 
thesis, sees Chris's right hand, "powerful as if it were still 
alive, . . . press into [the Magdalene's] back between the 
shoulders." He s-resses ‘the special favor indicated by this 
embrace," and »bserves on the Magdalene's diadem a 
“winged amorin» — symbol of love.” Clearly, neither 
Christ's alleged mousehood (Tolnay) nor his bestowal of 
a posthumous "f- vor" by dint of gesture (Hartt) disturbed 
anyone. 

Ah, but these b ameless scholars steered clear of the lower 
body. Tolnay saw "the heads of Christ and Mary . . . fused 
together: they penetrate each other as do their feelings." 
Hartt observes am embracing arm and cites a love symbol 
worn on a brow Perhaps Steinberg trespassed in not re- 
specting the lower limits of iconology. 


III. In Praise of Legs 
I think we have acrived at the crux. What Steinberg s critics 
found unacceptable (theugh they never came out with it) 
was the scandalous notion that Michelangelo would in- 
volve an inferior limb in Christological symbolism. Is it 
thinkable? Can such high emprise be entrusted to legs? We 
know legs to be serviceable appendages, adapted to the 
drudgery of mairtenance and locomotion. For the rest — 
especially where-devotional art is concerned — the less said 
about them the be-ter. In an age when good taste abounded, 
Bishop Guglielmws Durandus praised Byzantine bust por- 
traits of saints for showing the figures "only from the navel 
upwarc, and not below it, in order to remove all occasion 
for foolish thougats. And in modern times, Goethe de- 
clared that “all ethical expression pertains only to the upper 
part of the body ** Now this is serious. Suppose it were 
true: then the very idea of a Christ addressing a nether 
extremity to the Virgin would amount to charging Christ 
with unethical ccaduct! And then indeed it becomes the 
duty of honest men to cry blasphemy. (And they have.) 
But with all due disrespect to his eminence, Goethe's dic- 
tum, served up as a Universal, is silly. Delivered in the 
context of an essay on Leonardo's Last Supper, it belongs 
properly whence st derived, i.e., to the lesser universe of 
table manners. À-d no such decorum (Tischzucht in Ger- 
man) inhibits Michelangelo's management of the human 
physique. His boc:es don't hierarchize at the girdle. Think 
of Sebastiano del Piombo’s remark about Michelangelo's 


34 Hartt (as in n. 2), ED. For tae quotation from Tolnay, see Tolnay (as 
in n. 4), 87. 


3 Durandus, Rational: divinorum officiorum, 1, 3, 2. 


% "Jeder sittliche Ausæuck gehört nur dem oberen Teil des Körpers an”; 
J.W. von Goethe, “Josaph Bossi über Leonardo da Vincis Abendmahl zu 
Mailand," Über Kunst und Altertum, 1, 1817. Hearing the above words 
quoted in conversation. Siegfried Gohr of the Museum Ludwig, Cologne, 
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statue of the Risen Christ for S. Maria sopra Minerva: that 
the knees alone were worth more than the city of Rome.” 
A fellow artist said that. People who do not habitually draw 
or dance rarely conceptualize at this level. They quarantine 
spirituality at the top. 

That Christ's corpse can stir, that one of his undead arms 
may hug the Magdalene or the Virgin, that his hand may 
fondle, his head turn to console, his lips adjoin the Ma- 
donna's in a kiss of his mouth — all these motions, once 
they are shown to occur in Pieta imagery, will be gladly 
indexed s.v. "Iconography," provided that such posthu- 
mous symptoms pertain only to the superior moiety, the 
loftier portion, that better half whose tenders of amplexion 
and osculation have been so long in service to metaphor 
that they glide effortless into given figures of speech. "Die- 
sen Kuss der ganzen Welt," writes Goethe's most illustrious 
colleague; and Joyce, gently mocking, has this same item, 
die ganze Welt, folded in a summer evening's "mysterious 
embrace": such being the tropological aptitude of lips and 
arms. But legwork? Would a Renaissance artist have 
stooped to engage the apparatus beneath the waist in the 
symbolism of divine love? 

This is a rhetorical question and not one for sedentary 
savants. Better to ask a dancer, a gymnast, or one who 
habitually draws — anyone whose perception of the hu- 
man body is not predetermined by the divisive effect of a 
tabletop. For a dancer, as for Michelangelo. limbs function 
in an egalitarian system of thoroughgoing expressiveness. 
Structure is unitive, not rank-ordered. Or say that the body 
is divisible in more ways than one: equatorially, if you like, 
as in common speech when we sort arms and legs; bilat- 
erally, if you want to part right from left; or bendwise, 
chiastically. In a famous Michelangelo drawing of Christ 
resurrected (Fig. 22), one axial surge, symbol of the ascent, 
aligns a raised arm with an opposite leg, each in extension; 
leaving two foreshortened members to form a meandering 
counterpoint. Here, as again in the Florence Pieta, each leg 
pairs with an offside arm. But whether we parse along 
crossed diagonals, or flanking a median, or at the waist to 
segregate base from noble, the parcels are our making. Mi- 
chelangelo's habit is rather to think the body from center 
out; power generated at the midriff sends forth equivalent 
vectors, which we call limbs. Is it likely that such chore- 
ography would denigrate legs in emulation of Goethe's bi- 
sected diners or to forestall Durandus's “foolish thoughts”? 


Before returning to the Florence Pietà, it may be well to 
consider some of Michelangelo's other religious works with 
regard to the lower members — to see just how the artist 
makes them participate in structures of meaning, the goal 
of this exercise being not so much to argue that legs are 


produced two instant reactions: at first the word “Feigling,” then the re- 
flection that Germany had never created a native school of dance, and 
that even today every major dance school in Germany is headed by an 
imported foreigner. 


?7 Sebastiano in Rome to Michelangelo in Florence, 6 Sept. 1521, in P. 
Barocchi and R. Ristori, eds., Il Carteggio di Michelangelo, 11, Florence, 
1967, 314. 
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13 Pseudo-Jacopino di Francesco, Pietà. Bologna, 
Pinacoteca Nazionale (photo: Pinacoteca) 


14 Taddeo Gaddi, Entombment. New Haven, Yale 
University Art Gallery (photo: Gallery) 


I5 Florentine, late 14th-century, Pietà. Florence, 
Marcello Guidi Collection 





16 Niccol» di Pietro Gerini, Pietà. Philadelphia 
Museum af Art, Johnson Collection (photo: 
Museum) 


17 Lorenzo Monaco, Madonna and Saint John 
with the Man of Sorrows. Florence, Galleria 
dell .3ecademia 


18 Mariot-o di Cristofano, Pietà. Carda, 
Parrechiaie 
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20 Carlo 
Museum) 





Crivelli, Pietà. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts ‘photo: 


impor:ant, but that the unity of the body is. To avoid over- 
kill, I cite only seven examples. 

The Bruges Madonna of 1503-05 (Fig. 23) shows the di- 
vine boy held between Mary's knees, i.e., in manifest fil- 
iation. His pose is curious, at once eager and hanging back, 
one tiny hand squeezing the mother's thumb, while the 
other clutches her thigh. Yet his legs, like his lowered glance, 
point the direction to go — though again not without 
equivocation, since the dipping toes seem irresolute. One 
woulc think of a foot testing waters were it not for the load 
of foreseen sorrow that weighs from the apex down. Mother 
and Son know that the pending step is not lightly taken. 
5o the contrapposto of the sleek naked Child, whose head 
and legs overrule hesitant hands, arms, and shoulders, 
compounds the whim of an infant, clinging and wanting 
out, with the will of one whose native childishness sways 
with foreknowledge. The contrapposto is both psychol- 
ogized and theologized. Hence the conflicted stance, the 
smoo:h glide of the lower body drawn by its leading limb 
to produce a posture that both relucts and performs; a pos- 
ture ambivalent even at this unstable footing, where a heel 
lingers in a hammock fold of the mother's skirt, as if the 
wavering between safety and venture could be epitomized 
in one foot. What we see is protectedness at the steep of 
a precipice, and a compositional system aimed at a ripple 
of infant toes about to touch down. As the boy issues, his 
condition ex Vergine becomes his visible attribu:e. Call it 
"^whenceness"; it defines his incarnate nature as Mary's is- 
sue. The overt derivation from these maternal loins and 
the imminent footfall are as doctrinal as the Creed. 


38 The “hammock fold" had appeared before: in Cosimo Tura's little Ma- 
donna panel at the National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, and in a 
pen ard ink sketch for a Virgin and Child by Marco Zoppo (A.E. Popham 
and P. Pouncey, Italian Drawings. . . in the British Museum: The Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Centuries, London, 1950, pl. ccxxv). Tura has the 
boy fast asleep, nestling within the fold; Zoppo has him stepping out in 
brisk, lively action. The notion of using the hammock fold to project a 
psychology of internal conflict is entirely Michelangelo's. 


21 Marco Marziale. Pietà. 
Budapest, Museur? of Fine Arts 
(photo: Museum) 


In the Doni Medonne (1506; Fig. 24) — the first Ma- 
donna to show a bare arm and shoulder — the crouch of 
legs is pure Martna Graham. Michelangelo's Virgin sits 
lower than any previous Madonna humilitatis, lower than 
any sedent figure had ever sat; her legs so disposed that 
thev define the plane of the earth as a lily pad defines a 
surface of water. And then she leans back at ease between 
the parted knees o the father, whom we are content to call 
simply Saint Joseph, without questioning this unspeakable 
intimacy. There is action here for which we have no apt 
wording. For though common speech allows for a person 
resting in, or fall ng into, another's arms, no idiomatic 
expression permits falling into another's legs, or resting en- 
jambed. Yet this is what the Doni Tondo would give us to 
see if our glance were uncensored: a Madonna enjambed, 
whose upper arm reposes on a familiar masculine thigh. 

But there is nc season to flinch, for the picture is ortho- 
dox. I have long rleadec that this Saint Joseph is a trans- 
parent mystery, meant tc be understood as surrogate Father 
and surrogate Husband. In both capacities he stands in 
God's place. And the interposition of the young Mother in 


39 The above interpretation of the Doni Tondo remains unpublished. In 
lecture form it was first presented at The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, on 14 Oct. 1965, and two years later at Yale and Columbia. 
A five-hundred word -ondensation was written (on a dare) for Vogue, 
Dec. 1974, 139. A fu È tatemert of the case formed the subject of the first 
two of my Mellon Lec ures at the National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
DC, in 1982. 
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the fork of his legs defines her as Daughter and Bride of 
God. What Petrarch had called "the three sweet dear 
names” that unite in the Virgin — those of Mother, Daugh- 
ter, and Bride — the picture blazons as her triune predicate; 
not one by one, but in one sensible grasp.” 

No compression of language attains such instantaneity. 
Yet this instantaneity is the heart of the Mariological creed. 
Whereas all women who become brides and mothers relate 
severally to father, husband, and child, Mary alone, affi- 
anced to the whole Trinity, was his daughter whom she 
bore and espoused — "figlia del tuo figlio" and Sponsa Dei. 
And the Tondo sees her in the totality of her nature: as the 
Child's cherished mother, as beloved consort reclined at a 
husband's thigh, and as favorite daughter nestled between 
fatherly knees. The legs of this more-than-Joseph, and those 
of the Virgin, and those of the Christ Child as he mounts 
from the father's bosom into the mother's arms — these 
lowly limbs pace an entire theology. 

And why does the Virgin in the Medici Chapel support 
the Child on crossed legs? No earlier Madonna had been 
cast in such posture, and after the Counter-Reformation 


The Petrarch quotation in the foregoing text paragraph — "tre dolci 
cari nomi ai in te raccolti, madre, figliuola e sposa" — is taken from his 
Canzone, "Vergine bella, che di sol vestita." Cf. the closing lines of the 
"bellissimo spirito" that conclude Vasari's praise of Michelangelo's Roman 
Pieta, where Christ is addressed as "Sposo, figliuolo e padre," the Ma- 
donna as "Unica sposa sua figliuola e madre." 
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the pose was pronounced improper. May we suspect that 
Michelangelo had some meaning in mind? I have suggested 
that — given the gravity of the work and the setting — the 
pose was less likely to be a casual genre motif than a symbol 
of closure, of the Virgin as the Closed Gate of Ezekiel's 
vision, the single scriptural proof of her perpetual virginity. 
"This gate shall be shut," says the Prophet; "it shall not be 
opened, and no man shall pass through it; because the Lord 
the God of Israel hath entered in by it, and it shall be shut" 
(Ezek. 44:2). Saint Augustine comments: "This closed gate 
in the house of the Lord is Mary . . . who remained ever 
virgo intacta . . . " The interpretation became canonic and 
was repeated unceasingly, down to Saint Antoninus of 
Florence, for whom Mary is the miraculous city "which 
Ezekiel beheld in his last vision, by which the Lord alone 
entered and issued, and whose gate remained closed." In 
the Madonna Medici, the Child rides Mary's foreclosing 
thigh like a clamp. Two autonomous wills are involved, 
and both wills at one. Clamping down, the Child seals what 
is already self-sealed by volition.” 

As for the late Michelangelo cartoon at the British Mu- 
seum, known as the Epifania, Ernst Gombrich has beaten 
me to it. In a paper published in 1986, he showed that its 
subject was Mary's perpetual virginity, an interpretation, 
he writes, "clinched by the strange gesture of the Virgin, 
who is represented pushing St. Joseph away. . . . There 
could be no clearer way of indicating the doctrine . . . that 
Mary never had intercourse with Joseph. Once we see the 
group in this light we may also notice the strange ambiguity 
of the gesture of Mary's right hand and her relation to the 
Christ Child, whom she appears to be holding by a leading 
string." "Her relation to the Christ Child": the phrase suc- 
ceeds in evading (with a delicacy shaming the present pa- 
per) any direct mention of Mary's legs. We are merely 
alerted to how these members further the definition of an 
article of faith.” 

The Pietà for Vittoria Colonna: once again we are of- 
fered a vision of Christ ex Vergine — but of a Christ aborn- 


40 See Pacheco, Arte de la pintura (1649): "What can be more foreign to 
the respect which we owe to the purity of Our Lady the Virgin than to 
paint her sitting down with one of her knees placed over the other, and 
often with her sacred feet uncovered and naked. Let thanks be given to 
the Holy Inquisition which commands that this liberty be corrected" (Bk. 
11, chap. 2; ed. EJ. Sanchez Canton, Madrid, 1956, 1, 289). 

The statement made here (and in L. Steinberg, "Michelangelo's Ma- 
donna Medici and Related Works," Burlington Magazine, cx111, 1971, 145) 
that no Madonna before Michelangelo's assumed the cross-legged posture 
needs to be modified: a few Early Christian sarcophagi representing the 
Nativity or the Adoration of the Magi (one in the Duomo at Mantua, 
another at S. Vitale, Ravenna, three others surviving in scattered frag- 
ments) retain the common antique motif of the cross-legged seat (J. Wil- 
pert, I sarcofagi cristiani antichi, Rome, 1929, 1, pl. xxx; 11, fig. 181, pls. 
CLXXXXVIII, 1, ccxxiv, 3; and W.F. Volbach, Early Christian Art, New 
York, 1961, fig. 179). Thereafter, the motif is abandoned — except for 
one unexpected occurrence in the Book of Kells, fol. 7v — a reference 
kindly offered by Susan Petty of Southern Methodist University, Dallas. 


41 The present interpretation of the Madonna Medici (unpublished) was 
first presented in my Gauss Lectures at Princeton University, October, 
1985. 

Quotations in the foregoing paragraph are from Saint Augustine, Ser- 





22 Michelangelo, The Risen Christ. Windsor Castle, Collection 
of Her Majesty the Queen 


mon 195, Pat. lat. xxxix, 2107; and Saint Antoninus, Summa theologica, 
tit. 15 cap. 3, reprint of 1740 ed., Graz, 1959, iv, 924. I thank S. Y. 
Edgerton, Jr. for this reference. 


42 E.H. Gombrich, "Michelangelo's Cartoon in the British Museum,” in 
New Light on Old Masters: Studies in the Art of the Renaissance, IV, 
Chicago, 1986, 175. 

The following passage from A. Jameson's Legends of the Madonna (1852; 
London, 1903, 381) is worth rereading, since it offered a first inkling of 
the work's theological orientation: "The exact meaning o* the subject has 
often been disputed. It appears to me, however, very clear, and one never 
before or since attempted by any other artist. Mary is seated in the centre; 
her Child is reclining on the ground between her knees; and the little St. 
John, holding his cross, looks on him steadfastly. A man coming forward, 
seems to ask of Mary, ‘Whose son is this?’ She most expressively puts 
aside Joseph with her hand, and looks up, as if answering, ‘not the son 
of an earthly, but of a heavenly Father!’ There are five other figures stand- 
ing behind, and the whole group is most significant." 

Though Jameson was unaware that Michelangelo's specific theme was 
the doctrine of Mary's perpetual virginity, she saw more clearly in 1852 
than did the outstanding connoisseur of a half century later. Unlike Jame- 
son, the following from B. Berenson may not be worth quoting, but per- 
haps i: deserves a smile (the same Michelangelo cartoon is under discus- 





23 Michelangelo, Bruges Madonna. Bruges, Notre-Dame 


ing and sepu chered in one act. The image is eucharistic. 
At the verge of Christ s grave, Mary as Church sits upright 
as on a birthing *too: and, with midwifing angels coop- 
erating, engenders the sacrificial body.“ 

And then there is Michelangelo's ultimate and most pri- 
vate work, the uneommissioned Rondanini Pietà, a marble 
on which he was still engaged two weeks before his death 
at eighty-nine. Here the Madonna's vesture exposes the knee 
and is slit to mid-thigh — an affront to traditional inhi- 
bitions which no art h:storian has yet faced up to, and that 
includes me. | am awed by it, but I don't understand. 

One final instance: Christ's posture in the Last Judgment 
fresco. In the literature of the past 150 years, almost every 
account of the subject states in no uncertain terms what 
this Christ is doing. 3ut some see him seated; others as 
standing; others agair as rising or springing up; and some 


sion): "The motizeis original. The Madonna, lightly seated, listens eagerly 
to the impassiored discourse cf the Evangelist, while with one hand she 
silences Joseph. Of what is he Evangelist speaking? Perhaps of the Christ 
Child Who, unaware and uaconcerned, is nestling roguishly at His Moth- 
er's feet, making believe that He will not play with the infant John. This, 
at least, is my interpretation of the cartoon, so splendid besides as a com- 
position, concerming which-much might be said would space permit" (B. 
Berenson, The Drawings o; the Florentine Painters [1903], 2nd ed., Chi- 
cago, 1938, 1, 251-232). 
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24 Michelangelo, Doni Madonna. Florence, Galeria degli 
Uffizi 


as advancing with a vigorous stride. And eaca writer is sure 
of his reading, confident that a body cannot perform more 
than one of these acts at a time. The writers are being as 
reasonable as had been the many sixteenth-century copyists 
and adapters of Michelangelo's figure, scme of whom 
would adjust the posture into a stance, others into a sitting 
position or forward stride. Meanwhile, the evidence of Mi- 
chelangelo's few extant sketches for this part of the fresco 
is of no help; it only indicates that the concetto was not 
always equivocal and that the artist must heve striven for 
a definitive mystification — a figure interpretable in at least 
three distinct phases, three concerted postures that are an- 
atomically incompossible, inexpressible in word or phrase, 
and, as the copyists were to discover, inimitable. Yet this 
triple allusiveness of the pose makes lucid sense. As pre- 
siding judge, holding session, Christ sits in the judgment 
seat. As the Christ of the Advent, the Secord Coming, he 
must advance. And (this is Jack Greenstein’s insight) since 
the Last Judgment fulfills what had been prefigured at the 
Transfiguration — when Jesus rose upright between Elijah 
and Moses (of whom Saints John and Peter are the New 
Testament antitypes) — he must stand.“ 

Does such thinking seem too far-fetched? Though Re- 
naissance writing on art is rarely hospitable to multival- 


33 For a detailed discussion of the design and symbolism of the Pietà for 
Vittoria Colonna, see Steinberg (as in n. 10), 265-270. 


44 J. Greenstein's close discussion of the subject will appear in a forth- 
coming issue of Artibus et historiae under the title " ‘How Glorious the 
Second Coming of Christ’: Michelangelo's Last Judgment and the Trans- 
figuration." The deliberate multivalence of Christ's pesture in the Last 
Judgment fresco was expounded in L. Steinberg, "M chelangelo's Last 
Judgment as Merciful Heresy,” Art in America, -xiu, Nov.-Dec., 
1975, 50. 
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ence, we do find its like in the symbolic thought of the 
Middle Ages. Thus Adam Scotus: "Vide Filium hominis 
ambulantem, vide sedentem, vide et stantem. Ambulantem 
in mortalitate, sedentem in glorificatione, stantem in ae- 
ternitate.'' The motive pattern is similar to Michelangelo's 
image, except that the theologian arrays his triplicity in 
neat sequence, the painter in coincident manifestation. A 
God-man at once striding, sitting, and standing — a lode 
of doctrine in one pair of legs, because the artist habitually 
vests his vision of Christian mysteries in a corporeal sym- 
bolism that comprehends the body from top to toe. 

In the 1968 Art Bulletin article, Freud's famous maxim 
"anatomy is destiny" was quoted and followed by: "In Mi- 
chelangelo's hands, anatomy became theology." No won- 
der Steinberg found mystic spousehood in a slung leg. And 
though his hypothesis has been ten times dismissed these 
last twenty years, I continue to find it sound in doctrine 
and even persuasive, for it completes the body of Christ 
not anatomically only, but as a coherent concetto. 

Michelangelo was carving a body which, in the words 
of Leo the Great, was "able to die in respect of [its human 
nature], unable to die in respect of the other." ^* This radical 
paradox is the foundation of orthodoxy, and it was within 
this paradox that the sculptor of the Florence Pietà defined 
his task — to incorporate death with survival, mortality 
and undeathliness without contradiction. The result is a 
revelation: a body of Christ, wherein the estranged natures 
of man and God reconcile in cross-rhythm and each limb 
sustains the theophany. And I do mean each limb, and all 
in concert. They need to be itemized lest one of them escape 
the mind's eye. 

Item. Left arm. Sequent to the fall of the head, it strays 
like a twisting tag from the shoulder, drifting backhand 
against a collapsing knee. We recognize its crippling pron- 
ation as an ancient indicator of death, for this is how slain 
Niobids on Roman sarcophagi relinquish their done-with 
arms. But Michelangelo re-enacts the motif with an exact- 
ing, demonstrative torsion. Along with the flagging head, 
Christ's left arm signals not simply cessation, but death 
achieved: consummatum est.” 

Item. A broken reed — the right leg. A wasted limb 
thinned to its skeleton, fit partner to the abandoned arm 
grazing the knee. 

Item. An empowered right arm, strong in the circling 
sweep that embraces the penitent. Sprung from a corpse, 
it testifies to an ulterior nature, touching but 
incomprehensible. 


4 Pat. lat. cxcviri, 295. Adam Scotus: a Premonstratensian, later Car- 
thusian, spiritual writer; Abbot of Dryburgh Abbey in Berwick, Scotland, 
ca. 1184; died probably ca. 1212. I have Dr. J. Freiberg to thank for this 
welcome reference. 


4° From the Tome of Leo the Great (449): "And so, to fulfil the conditions 
of our healing, the man Jesus Christ, one and the same mediator between 
God and man, was able to die in respect of the one, unable to die in 
respect of the other"; trans. H. Bettenson, Documents of the Christian 
Church, Oxford, 1947, 71. 


47 The motif of the pronated dead arm was originally identified in con- 


This leaves one extremity unaccounted for, to wit, the 
left leg. which is lost to us and which, to one scholar's 
regre-, keeps Art Bulletin readers worrying about what is 
not there. But what ought to concern us is the sense of the 
whole. Just what is the detriment of that loss? Shall we 
mutter 'good riddance" because we admire the residue? Or 
did the now missing leg play an integral role in this body 
drama, in which cross-paired lifeless and deathless limbs 
interweave and two piteous members cave in together 
against the others' outreach? 

In the opening paragraph of his 1968 article, Steinberg 
wrote: 'Michelangelo planned a whole, and whatever that 
whole was meant to embody he lived with for some eight 
years. . . . And any thought that Michelangelo entertained 
for nearly a decade is worth thinking again." To which the 
critics reply that no Michelangelo thought, otaer than for- 
mal and anatomical, ever invested that nether region, hence 
no symbol to ponder. A leg is a leg, and a corpse's leg is 
dead weight, and "for an artist, a sculpture can be only a 
sculpture," and so on. Anything rather than admit a leg 
into a structure of meaning. 

Yet this much must be said in fairness to Steinberg's crit- 
ics — they probably feel protective of Michelangelo, as if 
the man had been meanly maligned, as if the bid to charge 
the a»sconded leg with significance brought shame to the 
artist. In their perception, the slung leg hypothesis would 
accuse Michelangelo of parading eroticism, albeit sym- 
bolic in naked show — ad oculos rather than to the ear. 
And this, in a monumental devotional work, must not be 
allowed. Molanus, the stern Counter-Reformation censor, 
warned in 1570 that if lascivious books were justly out- 
lawed under the Tridentine rule, "how much more impor- 
tant “hat pictures of this sort be prohibited. . . . " "Lan- 
guage, Molanus continues (with an apt bow to Horace), 
“speeks to the ears; pictures speak to the eyes. . . and often 
descend more deeply into the heart of man. . . ."* From 
this doctrine — which would apply a fortiori to sculpture 
— it -ollows that an erotic bond presented to sight titillates 
more perniciously than even the frankest verse from the 
Song of Songs. And we might add that visual images lack 
the safeguard of deniability; they cannot say and gainsay 
in ore breath. The preacher who invokes the joy of the 
bride — "my Beloved . . . shall lie all night betwixt my 
breasts" (Cant. 1:13) — adds the instant assurance that the 
phrase is mysteriously meant, since she who is speaking is 
the haman soul offering her bosom to the Logos, the Word. 
It takes a lot more persuasion to subtilize an embrace carved 


nection with Rodin's response to the Pieta; see L. Steinberg. "Rodin" (1963), 
rev. and rep. in Other Criteria: Confrontations with Twentieth-Century 
Art, Mew York, 1972, 402. But it was not Michelangelo who re-invented 
or revived the motif: a poignant example of it, similarly combined with 
the droop of the head, occurs in a terracotta Pietà of the 1470's, which 
Ruhmer attributes to Cosimo Tura (Ruhmer [as in n. 33], pl. 46). 


38 J. Molanus, De historia SS. imaginum et picturarum . . . (1570), Lou- 
vain, 1771, 120, 121: "Quanto ergo magis prohibendae sunt hujusmodi 
Picturae. . . . Lingua loquitur auribus, Pictura loquitur oculis . . . & fre- 
quenter altius descendit in pectus hominis." 


in rerdur. ble mar»le. If that embrace is performed by a 
leg, it carr tale twenty years. | 

The Pietà was begun sometime in the latter 1540's, that 
is tc say. und: r a fGencly pontificate. Paul III (reigned 1534- 
49) was zn zrtdozing patrician who defended the artist 
aga.nst al cazpecsand kept their latrations subdued. It was 
dur.ng thsse shelterec y=ars that the septuagenarian Mi- 
chelangel= ccnceived ais tomb monument, conceiving it as 
a wished-or zommun.or with Christ, expressible through 
carnal means This he was aware of his symbolism should 
be taken or zren&d. Te think otherwise is to beggar Mi- 
che angels’s indé-starding of body language and pron- 
ource hira sublite-ate in his own idiom. It serves no pur- 
pose to imagine hem blind to what we finally notice. But 
latelings ere ket-er then no witness at all. So Tolnay (1960) 
perceived! an. impled sposalizio in the meeting of Christ's 
head with Mary sj Hartt recognized a love motif in the right 
arm's "ercbrece^; and Steinberg, expatiating on one ardent 
leg, observec inzicentall that a sling loosed from the dead 
man's caest passes between the Magdalene's breasts to cas- 
cade down her kel-y — tke "delegated caress of the shroud.” 
The consister-cy of these inventions argues a confidence that 
cannot br otner taan wi led. 

Eut ducing the hal Gecade following the death of his 
papal chemp3or. ae tte murmurs against the Last Judg- 
ment grew loud aad tae inquisitor Pope Paul IV pressed to 
have the offending fr-sc> destroyed, while zealots decried 
the artist as an. “inventor of obscenities” — during these 
years, 1552-35, Michelangelo did a number of strangely 
negative hirzs tHat betray faltering confidence. He sought 
to deny tLe “zares ingsh-oud," lamented his former "error" 
in making ar h.s|"idcl and sovereign," promised ta abjure 
sculpture and pantirg sonnet, 1554; Girardi 285), con- 
fessed misgiving ott the rightness of his concetti ‘see be- 
low), anc. fir al:y|smeshed the Pieta, most effectively and 
irremedicbly the Eft Eg of Christ. Are not these actions — 
disclaimes, -eruxciaion, doubt, demolition — in:erpret- 
able as symeptorrs o inward change exacerbated by a 
changed zlinat=? 

Undowte.ily tae a-tist’s attempt to destroy the Pietà was 
overdetesmixec, |as cne gathers from the multiple expla- 
nations taat zuzh-d f-or him as soon as Vasari asked. No 
doubt, tke exceptonel cbduracy of the stone was an irri- 
tant. The loss of “part of the Virgin's elbow" must have 
come as =. shocEirg hamiliation. Perhaps, too, the nagging 
of his dying servamt U-bino got on his nerves. And we know 
from Vasari that soretaing in the actual shaping of that 
slung leg-hae gore awry, whence the sculptor's attempt to 
alter it. Eut _et's mot discount the possibility that some of 
these mishars occurred because he had "come to hate the 
work even before,” cr rule out his apprehension that the 
meaning of -h-ig's leg entwined with the Virgin — orig- 
inally a gagan symbd and the last of its kind to appear in 
his oeuves — rrigat d.squalify the work as intrinsically un- 
sound ar r-ncer it cffensive to fellow Christians. A dead 
Christ, säll cart ate: rrarrying all within reach by way of 
arms, legs, anc crapery — this is how the scoffers who 
were scanda ized by žhe Last Judgment might have inter- 
preted the Feta kad they looked with attention. So little 
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is needed to rob symbols of their mystique, as the artist 
had learned to his cost. No longer was the intended spir- 
ituality of his symbols guaranteed by reliance on poetic 
traditions enshrined in indefectible Scripture and liturgy. 
These could not be misguided; but no inerrancy attended 
his own concetti, so that the risk he was running in offering 
to express mystic union by stark carnal means became in- 
supportable. The 1968 Art Bulletin article suspected a fail- 
ure of confidence at the very center of Michelangelo's cre- 
ative will, despair about the validity of painted or carved 
figuration as a vehicle of divine knowledge and service. 
In 1552, even as he was laboring on the Pietà and three 
years before he moved to destroy it, Michelangelo penned 
three lines of verse (Girardi 282) to vent his anxieties. He 
feared for the state of his soul and deplored his perhaps 
misguided temerity as pretender to divine mysteries: 


Con tanta servitù, con tanto tedio 
e con falsi concetti e gran periglio 
dell'alma, a sculpir qui cose divine. 


(In such bondage, with so much vexation, 
and with false notions and great peril 
of soul, here to carve things divine.) 


False, possibly perilous notions in chiseling divine things? 
Though we cannot be sure to what he refers, we do know 
what sculpture Michelangelo was then working on. Is there 
nothing in the Pietà that might have troubled the artist's 
mind as a "falso concetto"? 


Appendix A 


The Specter of the Impossible Leg (or The Phantom at the Opera 
del Duomo) 

The formalist explanation of the artist's destructive act emerges 
early from a passage in H. Thode's great work, Michelangelo und 
das Ende der Renaissance (111, Berlin, 1912. 695-696, adapted from 
his Kritische Untersuchungen, 11, 1908, 278). Thode begins by 
asking what motives might have led the artist “to destroy this 
sublime work.” He proceeds to list what he takes to be several 
compositional flaws, arriving at last at the work’s principal fault. 
Here the argument is so dense, and at the same time so evasive, 
that it needs to be quoted in full. (My translation is followed by 
the original German.) 


For the left leg of Christ there is no room at all; it would have 
had to pass through Mary’s lap. The only way to accommo- 
date it would have been to let it hang down in front over 
Mary’s leg. One sees in what predicament the artist was placed. 
A short stump of the leg is indeed visible [and] a hole at its 
center shows that the master had considered this expedient. 
But this would have yielded a posture both unattractive and 
impossible. Unattractive because the compressed bunching of 
the leg, Mary’s arm, and Christ’s arm would have produced 
a confusing effect. Thus it was a matter of specific inadequa- 
cies, indeed, of irremediable faults, which threw Michelangelo 
into such despair that he himself laid a destructive hand to the 
work. 


(Für das linke Bein Christi aber ist überhaupt gar kein Platz 
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vorhanden; es müsste durch den Schooss der Maria hindurch- 
gehen. Die einzige Môglichkeit, es anzubringen, ware die 
gewesen, es vorne über Marias Bein herabhangen zu lassen. 
Man sieht, in welcher Verlegenheit der Künstler sich befand: 
in der That ist von dem Beine nur ein kurzer Stumpf sichtbar. 
Ein Loch in dessen Mitte verráht, das der Meister zn jenen 
Ausweg gedacht. Dies aber hátte eine nicht nur unschóne, son- 
dern unmôgliche Stellung ergeben. Unschón, denn das Bein, 
der Arm der Maria und der Arm Christi hátten in ihrer Zu- 
sammendrángung den Eindruck des Gehäuften und in den Li- 
nien Verwirrten hervorgebracht. Ganz bestimmte Unzu- 
lánglichkeiten, ja unverbesserliche Fehler also sind es gewesen, 
welche Michelangelo in solche Verzweiflung versetzten, dass 
er selbst zerstórend Hand an sein Werk legte.) 


The above passage, dominated by resistance to the action of 
Christ's left leg, is psychologically interesting. Thode makes the 
implicit assumption that Michelangelo conceived Christ's body 
piecemeal, or at least one leg short, the artist discovering, when 
he finally got around to completing the figure, that the grouping 
simply did not allow for a two-legged Christ. Thode next observes 
the prepared stump at the hip and concludes that the master briefly 
considered adding a separate leg to hang over the Virgin's thigh, 
which, however, would have yielded an ungainly and im»ossible 
posture — "unschón" and "unmóglich." The argument, then, runs 
no-yes-no: there is, says Thode, no possible place for that leg, 
because the only possible place for it is impossible. But what makes 
it "impossible" (apart from looking "unschón") remains unex- 
plained. Coming from one of the finest minds that ever strayed 
into the field of art history, this tortured sequence of perception- 
evasion-denial seems profoundly revealing. In the end, Thode's 
troubled resistance to the leg's posture shows more sensitivity than 
the nonchalance of later writers who contemplate Christ's leg slung 
over the Virgin's thigh and think nothing of it, dismissing it either 
as a failed compositional feature, as the effect of gravitation 
(Hartt, p. 486 above), or as a convention (Parronchi, p. 485 
above). 

Thode's surmise that a leg hung over the Virgin's lap would 
have disfigured the work was followed by H. von Einem, who 
thought it unquestionable that the leg's absence was an artistic 
plus (Michelangelo: Die Pietà im Dom zu Florenz, Stuttgart, 1956, 
6). Convinced that the leg in its original position must have looked 
gauche, he concluded that this might explain why the work was 
abandoned; he did not say, however, that the leg was destroyed 
to improve the design. Indeed, in an earlier essay, Von Einem 
stated explicitly that the removal of Christ's left leg could not be 
ascribed to aesthetic preference since this would entail a disjunc- 
tion of form from content incompatible with 16th-century atti- 
tudes ("Ob das Fehlen des linken Beines Christi künstlerische Ab- 
sicht ist, darf füglich bezweifelt werden. Eine solche Loslósung 
der 'Form' vom 'Gegenstand' würde der Kunstauffassung des XVI. 
Jahrhunderts vóllig widersprechen . . ."; "Bermerkungen zur Flo- 
rentiner Pietà Michelangelos," Jahrbuch der Preussischer. Kunst- 
sammlungen, LXI, 1940, 77-79). 

It was Tacha Spear (p. 482 above) who took the next step. 
Writing in the last flush of formalism, she asserted that the artist 
removed the leg “for the improvement of the composition," 
wherein she was to be seconded by P. Fehl and Parronchi (p. 485). 

To my mind, an argument that declares the work to be bettered 
by amputation has little merit. It may as well be applied to the 
Winged Victory or the choir of Beauvais. As Steinberg wrote in 
answer to Tacha Spear's letter to the Art Bulletin (11, 19€9, 411): 
"The leg whose absence is said to improve the design of the Flor- 
entine group is not Michelangelo's work. No one alive ever saw 


what Michelangelo carved in that place. To judge whether the 
grou» zains or suffers by replacing the missing leg, we restore it 
from cur own imagination. We imagine a leg in that slot, and it 
is ha-czy surprising if a leg of our imagining fails to measure up 
to the master." 

Now it is entirely possible that as the carving progressed from 
1547 tc 1555 something went wrong: an accidental loss, perhaps, 
or the =rustration of an intended shift which the available mass 
of marzle could not accommodate. We shall never know. But we 
do kncw that the now-missing leg satisfied the sculptor for some 
eight years, Some virtue it must have had — even if it finally 
disappæinted the most self-critical genius in the history of art. 


Appendix B 


The Slt ng Leg Hypothesis, Gathering Notoriety Overseas, Enters 
Upor. Es Third Decade 

Last year, Professor Andreas Prater of the University of Giessen 
publisFed a short scholarly monograph on Cellini's saltcellar in 
Vienna (Cellinis Salzfass für Franz I, Stuttgart, 1988). Discussing 
the corfronted personifications of Terra and Neptune and their 
overlapping extremities, the author explained the interlaced foot- 
work as symbolic of the marriage of land and sea — and adduced 
the sung leg of Michelangelo's Florence Pietà as a comparable 
instance of symbolic "sposalitio und unio mystica" (pp. 35-36). 
Not a connection I would have thought of, but it served his pur- 
pose, and it was done briefly and handsomely. 

At about the same time, Prater published a signed, one-page 
inspiracional on Michelangelo in the West German art journal Pan 
(Heft = 1988, 52), subtitled “Ardent Love for the Cold Stone" 
("Heisse Liebe zum kalten Stein"), of which a near third dealt with 
the rrissing leg of the Florence Pieta. Here Prater retold the story 
of Vasari's nocturnal visit to Michelangelo's workshop, and how 
the artist dropped his lantern when he saw Vasari ogle the leg that 
lay across the Madonna's lap. "This posture," we read, "was au- 
dacious and, as a sign of physical devotion [als Zeichen kórper- 
licher Hingabel, was familiar to any art connoisseur of the time 
from irnumerable secular works. All too late, Michelangelo rec- 
ognizec the awkward situation to which he had been brought by 
his leve of the stone. He smashed the treacherous leg and gave 
the scupture away . . . ” So the fiction that the slung leg's mean- 
ing only dawned on the artist after eight years of imbecile in- 
nocenc- is being cast abroad, to become henceforth what every- 
one kn»ws. 

And tis this same folly that returns in the Art Bulletin of March 
1989, p 64, where Valerie Shrimplin-Evangelidis (following Spec- 
tor) supposes Steinberg to have said that Michelangelo destroyed 
the slurg leg "because of a sudden awareness of its sexual con- 
notations." Since he had written that Michelangelo conceived the 
slung leg "in perfect awareness of what it meant," we must con- 
clude that the author was reading in accord with a rooted edu- 
cationa. principle: that the inattention brought to a disparaged 
text shculd be directly proportioned to its disparagement. 

Shrinplin-Evangelidis has an answer to the rhetorical question 
that clesed the foregoing article: whether anything in the Pietà 
might Lave given the artist cause for anxiety. Yes, she argues, it 
was Lis self-portrait in the figure of Nicodemus. For this would 
have stamped him as one of the Nicodemites (loyal Catholics of 
crypt>—rotestant leanings), liable to persecution under the new 
heresy-aunting Pope Paul IV. One is led to ask why, in that case, 
Michelangelo allowed the work out into the world; why he did 
not kacek off the head, or at least deface its likeness. The answer 


comes in Shrimplin-Fvangel d:s's final footnote (n. 80): “If the 
religious conno atior arguec above was a reason for Michelan- 
gelo's attempte:! | désl-uction 0: the work, it may be asked why 
he did nct attack the signif cant self-portrait in the Nicodemus 
figur2. This is explaired by the fact that the statue is 226cm high 
(75" and that Michéangelo-was of medium stature, and then an 
eldery man. . .” 
Hə couldn't -eachzit, yov see; sc he murdered a telltale leg. 


Leo Steinbergs bomks include Other Criteria: Confronta- 
tions with Twentieh-Certury Art (New York, 1972), Mi- 
chelangelo's Last Peintings: The Conversion of St. Paul and 
the Cruc‘fixioa of ©. Pete in the Cappella Paolina, Vatican 
Palaze (New — “ork 1975) and The Sexuality of Christ in 
Renaissance Art andi in M»cern Oblivion (New York, 1983) 
[Derartraent «f the Histo-y of Art, University of Peansyl- 


vania, Philad. lphi , PA 79104-6311] 
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Discussion 


An Exchange on "the State of 
Medieval Art History" 


. In his essay, "On the State of Medieval Art History" (Ari Bulletin, 
Lxx, 1988), Herbert Kessler has interpreted the previous editor's 
challenge "to address the current state of art-historical research" 
(Art Bulletin, xviir, 1986) in a surprising way. Instead o: focusing 
directly on current research on medieval art, Kessler has devoted 
the body of his essay to a historical survey of the period from 
late antiquity to the beginning of the Renaissance, as if he had 
been commissioned to write an encyclopedia entry titled "Me- 
dieval Art." The picture of medieval art that emerges from his 
survey is familiar, and to me it seems, in fact, to have been re- 
ceived wisdom for the last half-century. For example, questions 
about periodization — about the beginning, ending, duration, 
and interconnection of Classical antiquity, the Middle Ages, and 
the Renaissance — have been considered and answerec in much 
the same way as Kessler outlines by Kitzinger (Early Medieval 
Art, London, British Museum, 1940), Krautheimer ("Introduction 
to an 'Iconography of Medieval Architecture," Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, v, 1942, 1-33), Facht ("A 
Giottesque Episode in English Medieval Art," Journal of the War- 
burg and Courtauld Institutes, vi, 1945, 51-70), and Panofsky 
(“Renaissance and Renascences," Kenyon Review, v1, 1940, 201- 
236), among others. Kessler's observations on the medieval at- 
tribution of spiritual value to material things are grounded in Pa- 
nofsky's classic discussion of Abbot Suger (Princeton, 1246); and 
the interdependence of style, medium, and purpose as well as the 
complex, multistranded stylistic development of medieval art are 
ideas familiar to legions of students introduced to comparisons 
of a pagan Endymion sarcophagus with a Christian Jonah sar- 
cophagus, or the frieze from the Arch of Constantine with an 
Early Christian Traditio legis. 

Kessler annotates his text with copious and^valuable biblio- 
graphic citations of works written in the 1970's and 1980's, prov- 
ing indeed how viable the conception of medieval art established 
by such figures as Grabar, Kitzinger, Nordenfalk, Packt, Panof- 
sky, Saxl, and Schapiro — and his own collaborator, Weitzmann 
— continues to be. Some of the more recent writings of these 
seminal figures themselves are mentioned, but curiously no ref- 
erence is made to their earlier, fundamental works, on which Kes- 
sler's picture of medieval art so clearly rests. So the reader is left 
with the misleading impression that such formulations as, "Pre- 
cious substances . . . could lift the faithful out of the terrestrial 
prison. Gem-encrusted gold objects, stained glass, and carved 
crystal owed their positions in the hierarchy of medieval art to 
more than intrinsic values. Their luminosity served Christian 
metaphysics of light" (p. 172), rest on the work of the recent writ- 
ers cited in the footnotes (n. 65, p. 172) rather, in this case, than 
on that of Panofsky in 1946. Similarly, the notes to discussions 
of the meaning and function of medieval ornament (pp. 172, 173) 
cite only current scholars, who would surely acknowledge with 
alacrity their debts to Pacht and Schapiro — who go unmentioned. 

In sum, Kessler's essay seems to be au courant, but only because 
current literature is cited — to support ideas that have been around 
a long time. It is apparent, and I think Kessler should have stressed 
the point, that these ideas are not invalidated today, because they 
are being used widely. What is less apparent, however, in Kessler's 
essay is what shifts of focus may be taking place. Recent concerns 
with audience, production and distribution, patrons and advi- 
sors, vernacular and secular art — scarcely touched upon in the 
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text — are identified in the final paragraphs of the essay — there 

withcut a single specific reference. It seems a shame that Professor 

Kessler should have devoted 279 footnotes to the substantiation 

of z fhoroughly conventional view of medieval art and so few 

word: of his own to the subject on which we most want enlight- 
enmeat — “what else is new?”. 

LUCY FREEMAN SANDLER 

College of Arts and Science 

New York University 

New York, NY 10003 


Reply 
In her letter concerning my essay, "On the State of Medieval Art 


Histo y," Professor Sandler appears to have misunderstood much 
of tae article's context and purpose. Perhaps in the general dis- 
claim-r (n. 5), I should have stated explicitly that the work of the 
most -ecent decade or two depends on research dane earlier. I 
can, i^ fact, point to one of the clearest examples: Hugo Buch- 
thal's Miniature Painting in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem (1957) 
underies nearly all the recent research on art of the Crusader 
perioc. Yet I did not cite it. I had to draw the line somewhere 
and assume that readers of an article in a series on current research 
wotlc either understand that or, if not, would quickly discover 
it bv ricking up any of the publications I note, for they do indeed 
acknowledge a debt to prior scholarship. 

The essential point Professor Sandler seems to have missed, 
howe-er, is that recent research in medieval art is occupied not 
only with “what else is new,” but also with such old issues as 
periocization and the symbolism of materials. In my essay, there- 
fore, attempted to offer a balanced overview. Much important 
new work does not represent a radical departure from past re- 
searck. On the contrary, as I noted, the current interest in late 
antiqcity and the Crusader period reaches all the way back to 
Vasar. But I also indicated that the attention now teing paid to 
the incensified classicism at the end of the fourth and beginning 
of the-fifth centuries, and to the originary status it lacer bestowed 
on Ea-ly Christian art, is a departure. And the expansion of the 
conce»t of maniera greca into a pan-European phenomenon of 
great zomplexity gives a totally different complexior. not only to 
Vasar’s idea of stylistic development, but also to Panofsky’s "ren- 
ascent es” and "primi lumi." 

Ir cting shop-worn comparisons of pagan and Christian sculp- 
ture, 2rofessor Sandler also misses the central point, made on p. 
167, that even iconography and programmatic structure are no 
longe- taken as differentiating signs of an emerging medieval art 
(see asso the eloquent introduction in K. Shelton, "Roman Aris- 
tocrats, Christian Commissions: The Carrand Diptyca," Jahrbuch 
für Aatike und Christentum, xxix, 1986, 166-80). In the work of 
Brancenburg, Brown, Deckers, Kaiser-Minn, Murray, Shelton, 
and S-mon, Christian and Jewish art of the early period does not 
appea- in opposition to pagan, or even exclusively in terms of 
app-ooriation. Rather, it is interpreted within the very compli- 
cate :econd- and third-century Roman culture, in wkich so-called 
"pagan" motifs were already neutral, and in which class identities, 
craf: waditions, and cult rivalries were often more important to 
the -o-mation of art than were sectarian niceties. Ard others be- 
sides Suger are behind the “poetics of materials" ncw being de- 
velap: d by such scholars as Kalavrezou and Meier — Suger's great 
contemporary, Abbess Hildegard of Bingen, for instance. 

I also disagree with Professor Sandler's assertion thet the “works 
written in the 1970's and 1980's prov [e] indeed how viable [is] the 
conce»tion of medieval art established" by our este2med prede- 


cescors. To be sure,|much recent research still reflects the writings 
of the (rather horatgeneors) handful of scholars Professor San- 
dler adduces, anc |. hose cc many others as well. But i: is also 
admirakly indeper cent in i. s engagement with such matters as the 
relic-like characte- tf medieval art, the redemptive aspect ascribed 
to the art-making ocess “tself, art and ritual, the incorporation 
of anomalies andi hitrusionrs in new works, and reframing and 
qucting as means € reval=letion. 

Thouzh I devo space.ir my essay to these and other topics 
of current interes {I had, perforce, to ignore others. I made no 
attempt to treat n=dieval æcraeology — an important and grow- 
ing field — and, nce, I did not refer to such powerful studies 
as Wilhelm Deichæann's Linführung in die Christliche Archdol- 
ogie. And I migh- well have given more attention to secular and 
vernacular art. Bt-ti what o^ tne other "recent concerns. . . barely 
touched upon in|tLe text’? I devoted more than a third of the 
essay tc audience |2roduc-ion and distribution, and patrons and 
advisors, and to wh rela ec issues as art and memory systems, 
the status of the "artist," "workshop organization, and markets 
and commodifice n. Space did not permit a review of all the 
work done on ine-tvidual 3a:rons or sites of production, so I re- 
ferred specifically 5 a fer well-known figures (e.g., Bernard of 
Cleirvaux) and te some rewcomers (Theodora Raoulaina); and 
I cited Venice ancl orwict. But I focused on more general aspects 
of -hese subjects, J art madz for private audiences that reaffirms 
rather than teaches. on ar and the stratification of audiences, on 
corporate patron. and intermediary groups (e.g. confraternities), 
and on the effect the old nierarchy of media has had on under- 
standing the role €f women in art production. 

If these and the cther topics I discussed really are "familiar . . . 
received wisdom for the las half-century," then the state of me- 
dieval art histor- s even. hzalthier than I found it to be in the 
reading I did to mpare tne article. | 
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Letters 
"L'ultima mano" on the Sistine Ceiling 


The recent Note by James H. Beck regarding the use of glue on 
the Sistine Ceiling! should be read in the context of the prolonged 
and severe criticism, initiated by Italian artists and journalists, of 
the restoration currently in progress. To my knowledge Beck is 
the only art historian to have espoused in a signed article a cause 
heretofore conducted solely in popular media. He claims in his 
second paragraph that we learn from the passage he cites in 
Condivi "that Pope Julius went to see the fresco as it was being 
painted more than once [sic] (and, at least, on one occasion in 
disguise)." I am at a loss to discover any reference to a disguise 
in this passage, nor for that matter anywhere else in Condivi. Nor 
can I imagine how a disguise of so instantly recognizable and 
awesome a presence could be successfully attempted in the close 
quarters of the scaffolding, particularly since the same passage 
tells us how Michelangelo "porgeva la mano per farlo montare 
in sul ponte." 

Far more important, Beck maintains that Michelangelo 
"prepared one or two layers of hot glue, which he applied to the 
entire painted surface and which enabled him to make the 
additions and modifications he desired," in spite of the total 
absence of any reference to the use of glue from the accounts of 
the Sistine Ceiling by Condivi or by Vasari. Beck bases his 
assertion exclusively on his personal translation of the Italian term 
"ultima mano," used by Condivi and by Vasari, as "final layer" 
or "final coat," rejecting “categorically” as "incorrect" any 
possibility that the term might mean "final touches." In my 
experience, categorical assertions tend to be perilous. "Mano" does 
indeed mean "coat" (of paint, varnish, glue, or whatever) in 
modern Italian as in the four passages from Vasari cited by Beck.? 
But in his translation of "ultima mano," he finds himself in 
disagreement with the five Italian dictionaries I was able to lay 
my hands on. He appears not to have consulted them himself, as 
he cites no authority but his own. Since the matter is of cardinal 
importance, I place the evidence before the reader, exactly as found 
s.v. "Mano": 

Mario Hazon, Grande dizionario inglese-italiano, italiano- 
inglese; Milan, Garzanti, 1961, 1982, 1986, 1553, "dare 
l'ultima — a un quadro, to give the finishing touch to a work." 

P. Petrocchi, Nuovo dizionario universale della lingua italiana, 
Milan, Treves, 1931, 11, 148, "Dare l'ultima —, Finire, Dar 
l'ultimo tocco." 

Nicola Zingarelli, Vocabulario della lingua italiana, Bologna, 
1955, 905, "Dare — a, incominciare un lavoro, dar l'ultima 
—,/levar —." 

The Cambridge Italian Dictionary, Cambridge, 19€2, 462, 
"ultima —, top coat, (fig.) finishing touch (e.g., to a work 
of art)." 

Alfred Hoare, An Italian Dictionary, Cambridge, 1962, 462, 
^ultima —, final touch to a work of art." 

It will be noted that only the Cambridge Italian Dictionary, which 
prides itself on embodying usage more modern than that of Hoare, 
permits the use of "ultima mano" in connection with the 
application of a final coat of paint to an object or a wall, by an 
imbianchino let us say, but not to a work of art. Án eminent 
Italian scholar ín lettere confirms to me that the historic use of 
the term ultima mano as given by the first four cited dict-onaries 
is now obsolete, having been supplanted in contemporary Italian 
by the usage preferred by Cambridge. It is this twentieth-century 
reading that Beck has projected, without authority but with great 
emphasis, backward over the Renaissance. I earnestly hope — 


but do not quite believe — that this particular line of argument 
will not be resorted to again. 

More extensive understanding of fresco technique and closer 
attention to the sources would have shown Beck that glue was 
neve- applied by Renaissance painters as a covering for their 
frescoes, for obvious reasons. Glue darkens with some rapidity, 
completely falsifying the original colors within about twenty 
years. In the page immediately preceding the first one cited by 
Beck. Vasari specifically disapproves the use of any kind of glue 
(he lists four) in retouching mural painting for just this reason: 


Ma bisogna guardarsi di non aver a ritoccare co'colori che 
abbiano colla di carnicci, o rosso di uovo, o gomma o draganti, 
came fanno molti pittori: perché, oltra che il muro non fa il 
suo corso di mostrare la chiarezza, vengono i colori appanati 
dz quello ritoccare sopra, e con poco spazio di tempo diventano 
neri.? 


Worse, glue tends to contract with time, pulling away flecks 
of painted intonaco. Neither Beck nor any of the other critics have 
admitted that precisely these are the disastrous effects that the 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century glue has had on the Sistine 
frescoes, no matter how visible these effects are in the widely 
published "before and after" color photographs, nor how often 
they nave been pointed out. Neither have the critics recognized 
that tne glue was applied with sponges on long poles so irregularly 
that considerable patches of painted surface remained 
undiscolored — a central strip of Eve's face in the Temptation is 
a strixing example — but the same irregularly applied blotches 
of glue disfigured many of the nudes as well. This is clearly visible 
in anv photographs of the Ceiling, even black and white, and has 
been widely observed, both in print and in the classroom. It is 
noteworthy that during the same Nova television program in 
which Beck appeared, the Sistine team showed that the glue was 
laid cver the later metal clamps and over the restored cracks in 
the intonaco. I might add that the glue was also applied over the 
restorations to the Sacrifice of Noah carried out by Domenico 
Carnevali between 1566 and 1571. To most scholars, these facts 
provide a terminus post quem for the glue — at the very earliest 
seven years after Michelangelo's death, and in all probability 
much. much later, at the time of the seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
centu-y restorations. 

Undeterred by the irrefutable contrary evidence, Beck maintains 
that the glue was applied by Michelangelo himself "after an 
undetermined period of time, either a matter of days, weeks, or 
more likely months." Such a claim disregards the clearly visible 
circumstances that Michelangelo worked at top speed in both the 
first and the second series of lunettes, in order to complete them 
against deadlines — 14 August 1511 for five ninths, and 31 
October 1512, after the scaffold had been dismantled, for the 
remaining four ninths (in the latter instance generally painting 
two colossal figures from start to finish in a single day). So where 
were all these days, weeks, and months for dust to accumulate 
with the scaffolding still in place for Operation Glue? The 
scaffolding would have had to be reinstalled, to which 
Michelangelo is quoted by Condivi as having successfully 
objected, in the very passage Beck cites. 


1 J.H. Beck, "The Final Layer: ‘L'ultima mano' on Michelangelo's Sistine 
Ceiling,” Art Bulletin, Lxx, 1988, 502-503. 


? Beck, n. 2. 
3 Vasari-Milanesi, 1, 182. 


Beck strains our-redul&£y even further when he ccntinues, 
claiming! that "Thee woulc have been plenty of time in the dusty 
space of the Chape during the early 16th century for specks of 
dus! and smoze to ~ave adhered to the surface before tne appli- 
cation of the gue ||. From a non-documented new scatfolding 
— et some urspecitied moment "in the early sixteenth century"? 
As 3s clear in all th- photozraphs of restoration in progress, not 
to mention by inspeztion ir the Chapel itself, the dirt s:ill being 
removed from the F-escoes aas not been just “specks” but a heavy 
crust. From tre sca£»lding an 24 October 1988 (my nintk ascent), 
I had difficultz pee--ng thr»ugh the dense layer of soot and glue 
to get any clezr idez of the »riginal surface in the Creaticn of Sun 
ana Moon. M oreo~2r the wood or heavy canvas solari, which 
Maacinelli ha. shorn’ completely concealed the Ceiling for four 
years, would zot oriy have-fulfilled their primary purpose of pro- 
tect:ng persors in te Char! from falling dust and chips, but by 
the same token hav» prever ted smoke from reaching the recently 
pai-ted surface. Ary dust &ove the scaffolding would have been 
primarily conrpose»! of pla.ter, thus light in color, and chis stuff 
is amos: black. Arvway, are we really expected to believe that 
Michelangelo woul have been so slovenly as to glue æ layer of 
soo: onto his frescees whea he could have washed it otf? 

The final text fro x Vasar quoted by Beck (indeed all tne others 
he cites) descebing žhe use 5f glue on dry walls does no? refer, as 
he zppears tocimpl- to a treatment of a surface after pcinting in 
freszo but before penting 11 tempera. Vasari's actual instructions 
appear under hefoJowing-hapter heading: "Del dipignere a tem- 
pera, ovvero a uova, su le tavole o tele, e come si può usare sul 
muro che sia secco 76 Not a word about applying glue -o a fres- 
coed surface. The c :ation 5 thus both irrelevant and mBleading. 
On this same Nov- program, the Sistine team pointed out that 
glue does seen to have bren used as a foundation fo- a secco 
retcuches but was, as mignt 5e reasonably expected, | mited to 
the tiny area&wherz it was necessary. Why cover the waole vast 
surface just te retouch det.ils? Beck refers twice to the book on 
the restoratio a of|t.s22 Sistire Ceiling by Alessandro Conti, which 


. enjoys tae distinctz-n of having been written without escending 


væ 


the scaffolding, entering tke laboratory, or even confer-ing with 
any member 5f the conservation team. 

The final testimiczy to tke necessity of removing the glue is the 
visible result. Any readers who have seen the frescoes in recent 
months can testify > what the dissolution of foreign su»stances, 
including the glue, has rev2aled regarding the coloristic unity of 
the whole Ceding, :s com?lete chromatic harmony with the fig- 
ures of the pcpes below, t2 jewel tones of the garments, and the 
petal-like delicacy ..ad sub lety of the flesh tones. Now żhat elec- 
tric illuminat-on is no longer in use, the more striking contrasts 
at work in th - lunezes hav= taken their proper place in the chro- 

mafic structu-e ot 3e whcle, and are apparent as the only way 
of providing “he illasion oftangible relief for the ancestral figures 
in their less strongl~lightec areas above or flanking the windows. 
One is now aware sf suck subtleties as the five different colors 
for the simul. ted| = >newo-k, the four different hues of violet in 
thezarments »f the reatoz or the different and highly individual 
flesa coloring for; every ore of the ignudi, seen at last as exquis- 
itely modelec in cc: or. Peraaps the least expected coloristic effect 
is the delicat» Pea-s Rose harmony of Adam's body, set forth 


5 Beck, n. 3. 


5 F. Mancinelli, "Mickelangelc at Work," The Sistine Ceiling, New York, 
198», 226. 


6 Vzsari-Milanesi, i 3. 
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brilliantly next to the grayed-down flesh of the nude to the left 
above Persica, and against what used to look Eke a Yorkshire 
moor in November and is now shown to be a splendid landscape 
glowing with emerald green and ultramarine blie. Such colors 
could be dimly discerned in previous excellent reproductions taken 
under an artifical light sufficiently inzense to penstrate the layers 
of glue and fatty carbons, but were invisible trom the floor.” 
Michelangelo now emerges as the most sensitive, resourceful, 
imaginative, and influential colorist of his time n Central Italy. 
Even if it were not for all the other objections, car one reasonably 
believe that he painted with such precalculated =hromatic accu- 
racy and richness only to cover up his achievements with smoke 
and glue? 
TREDERICK HARTT 
University of Virginia (Emeritus) 
Charlottesville, VA 22903 


7 They are discussed in some detail, as far as then visible, in my Mi- 
chelangelo (Abrams Library of Great Painters), New Yerk, 1965, passim. 
Several modern authors, especially Tolnay, have been well aware o: Mi- 
chelangelo's colorism. 


Book Reviews 


J.J. POLLITT, Art in the Hellenistic Age, Cambridge, Lon- 
don, and New York, Cambridge University Press, 1986. 
Pp. 329; 300 black-and-white ills. $34.50; $24.95 paper. 


“Hellenistic” art, it is generally agreed, encompasses artis:ic pro- 
duction during the period from the death of Alexander the Great, 
in 323, to approximately 31 8.c., when the Romans emerged vic- 
torious at the Battle of Actium. Study of the art of this period 
has tended to be neglected and indeed denigrated for reasons hing- 
ing partly on matters of taste. But the neglect is also caused in 
no small part by the sheer difficulty of comprehending the period 
in any systematic way. There are many uncertainties connected 
with identification, with style, with attribution, with chronology, 
with factors of uneven geographical representation —- in short, 
with virtually every aspect of normal scholarly inquiry. Pollitt, 
in Art in the Hellenistic Age, has taken a great step forward in 
setting a new foundation for the study of this field. The uncer- 
tainties have not been removed, but many themes have been pulled 
together and many problem areas sensibly isolated and well de- 
fined in the light of modern scholarship. This is a much needed 
book and the scholarly field will remain much indebted to its 
eminently qualified author. It is also timely, as there is currently 
great interest in this field, as manifested in museum exhibitions, 
symposia, and publications.! 

The author's expressed aims (preface, p. ix) are to create "some- 
thing like a cultural portrait of the period with particular emphasis 
on art," while presenting "a selective history of the formal de- 
velopment of this art organized around those genres, schools, or 
styles which seem to me to have been of particular importance.”? 
He attempts in each chapter "to emphasize what was original, or 
when not original at least distinctive, about the art of the Hel- 
lenistic period." He has concentrated "on areas where Hellenistic 
artists went beyond, or modified, or, in the end, revived the 
achievements of their Archaic and Classical predecessors." Sub- 
jective judgments, particularly in matters of chronology, are un- 
avoidable, and recognition of the very slim evidence provided by 
the few fixed chronological points is repeatedly emphasized 


1 Exhibitions in 1988 include the “Alexander to Cleopatra” show at the 
Walters Art Gallery, and one entitled “Egypt in the Age of Cleopatra” at 
the Brooklyn Museum, each with an excellent catalogue with significant 
essays. Hellenistic symposia were held during the same year at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley: “Images and Ideologies: Self-Definition 
in the Hellenistic World"; at Brown University: "The Age of Pyrraus"; at 
the University of Texas at Austin: "Hellenistic History and Culture"; and 
at the Walters Art Gallery: "From Alexander to Cleopatra: Greek Art of 
the Hellenistic Age." Others in planning stages include a conference on 
Macedonian history, culture, and art at Columbia University and the Fifth 
Symposium on "Ancient Macedonia" at Thessaloniki, both in 1939. The 
XIII International Congress for Classical Archaeology, held in Berlin, in 
1988, also focused on the Hellenistic period. 


2 Pollitt's skill at describing the historical and cultural milieu of Greek art 
production, combining written and visual sources, has been wel] dem- 
onstrated in his thoughtful and useful earlier books: The Art of Greece. 
1400-31 B.C.: Sources and Documents, Englewood Cliffs, NJ. 1955; The 
Art of Rome. 753 B.C.-337 A.D.: Sources and Documents, Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ, 1966; Art and Experience in Classical Greece, Cambridge, 1972; 
and The Ancient View of Greek Art: Criticism, History, and Terminology, 
New Haven, 1974. 


3 Relevant bibliographic additions to the works cited by Pollitt — mainly 
from more recent publications — will be given in this and following foot- 
notes. Additions to the historical and cultural background of the age in- 
clude The Cambridge Ancient History, vii, pt. 1: The Hellenistic World, 


throughout the book and well summarized in the highly useful 
first appendix. 

In Fis introduction, Pollitt discusses Hellenistic art against the 
background of the age.? After a well-summarized description of 
the new, rapidly changing world in which the Greeks found them- 
selves following the death of Alexander, he singles out five atti- 
tudes or states of mind that to him characterize the period and 
form the backdrop for the art produced over the roughly three 
centuries involved: an obsession with fortune; a theatrical men- 
tality; individualism; a cosmopolitan outlook; and a scholarly 
mentality. Under these subheadings he adroitly sketches literary 
and philosophical concepts (often with excerpted pert:nent quo- 
tations), highlights events involving individuals or groups, and 
selects specific works of art to illustrate trends. These five atti- 
tudes then form a leitmotif throughout the book. The author’s 
well-defined approach and aims inevitably necessitate selectivity, 
even in a book that seeks to present a balanced view of this un- 
wieldy material. Still, since so much of our understanding of Hel- 
lenistic art necessarily relies on Roman copies, the absence of a 
number of important Greek originals that otherwise have entered 
the scholarly repertoire comes as something of a surprise.* 

The introduction is followed by twelve chapters ordered along 
a tripartite chronological division of the entire era (as outlined in 
the prologue). These subdivisions, the author emphasizss, are not 
"air-tight compartments" (p. 17) but must be considered flexible 
with regard both to chronology and to the subject matter assigned 
to them. The first three chapters fall in the "Age of the D'iadochoi" 
(ca. 323-275 B.c.) and deal, respectively, with royal iconography, 
Lysippan sculpture, and Hellenistic portraiture. "The Age of the 
Hellenistic Kingdoms" (ca. 275-150 B.c.) is represented in the next 
three chapters, in turn, by the sculpture of Pergamon, the Hel- 
lenistic baroque, and a style characterized by rococo realistic, 
and exotic traits. Historical background to the "Graeco-Roman 
Phase’ (ca. 150-31 s.c.) is introduced in chapter seven, which is 
followed by a chapter on neoclassicism and archaism. These eight 
chapters are all concerned with the medium of sculpture, a focus 
Pollitt justifies by the observation that this is the only medium 
with sufficient extant examples to permit an analysis of stylistic 
development. Chapters nine and ten deal, respectively, with Hel- 


2nd ed., ed. EW. Walbank, A.E. Astin, M.W. Frederiksen, and R.M. 
Ogilvie Cambridge, 1984; E.S. Gruen, The Hellenistic World and the 
Coming of Rome, Berkeley, 1984; J. Boardman, J. Griffin, and O. Murray, 
The Oxford History of the Classical World, Oxford, 1986, esp. 315-530; 
L.H. Martin, Hellenistic Religions. An Introduction, Oxford, 1987; and 
N.G.L. Hammond and EW. Walbank, A History of Macedonia, 336-167 
B.C., in, Oxford, 1988. 


4 Among the originals that one might have expected to find are the smaller 
bronze Artemis from Piraeus (C. Houser, Greek Monumental Eronze 
Sculpture, New York, 1983, 66-69); the bronze portrait head (of a phi- 
losopher?) from Antikythera (ibid. , 100-101); the marble standing, draped 
philosopher-type from Delphi (G.M.A. Richter, The Portraits of the 
Greeks, abridged and revd. by R.R.R. Smith, Ithaca, NY, 1934, 45-46); 
the 4th-century pedimental sculptures from the Temple of Apollo at Del- 
phi (F. Croissant, “Les Frontons du temple du IVe siècle à Delphes: Esquisse 
d'une restitution," in Archaische und klassische griechische Plastik, Sym- 
posium 1985, Athens and Mainz, 1986, 11, 187-196); the sculptures of the 
Athena Temple at Priene (J.C. Carter, The Sculpture of the Senctuary of 
Athena Polías at Priene, London, 1983; note that the architec-ure of this 
temple is discussed by Pollitt, 243-244); the bronze boxer's head from 
Olympi (Houser, 36-37); the upper part of a bronze female from the sea 
off Smyrna, (J. Charbonneaux, "Sculpture," in J. Charbonneat x, R. Mar- 
tin, anc F Villard, Hellenistic Art, New York, 1973, 244, fig. 261); the 
Getty's bronze Victor (Houser, 110-115); or one of the marble, draped 
little girls from Brauron and elsewhere (Charbonneaux, 227, zig. 239). 


lenisHc paintins and mosaic, which are treated as separate en- 
tities and quite-differ-ntly from each other. Architecture appears 
in chapte- eleven, where its adaptive rather than innovative fea- 
tures are discussed: The fina. chapter focuses on Ptolemaic Egypt 
and -he peculizr flavor of its mainly elusive art. Appendixes in- 
clude one, already Incted, or the chronology of Hellenistic sculp- 
ture; a second «n the-uler crlt and its imagery; a third on aspects 
of rcyal patroaage; | fourta on Bactria and India;? and a final 
appendix on the to > at Bedevi. 

There is much in|>ollitt’: book that deserves comment and, 
obviously, onl- a fev of the issues can be highlighted even within 
a lengthy review. At in the Hellenistic Age will serve as an im- 
portant resourze for| cholars and, best of all, it is a general work 
on Eellenistic art Hat can 2t last be safely put in the hands of 
students at bo h gra-luate and undergraduate levels. In terms of 
format, the bok is vell laid-cut and easy to read. The copious 
illustraticns ar well mterspesed within the two-column text; they 
are of good size an | for th- most part, clear despite a degree of 
paper transluc ney, | wo useful maps illustrating the Western and 
Eastern Helleristic orlds appear at the front. Abbreviations, 
bibliography p by cnapters and not always easy tc search 
out despite a certainamoun: of cross-referencing), notes (also ar- 
ranged bv charters) ja list ofillustrations, and an adequate though 
not complete ndex|1re at fhe back. In a book this size, biblio- 
graphical references are necessarily limited to major works, but 
the reader is de ucely lec to further sources. The cost of the 
volume fortunately Fas beer kept low, to stay within the student's 
budget. 

Pollitt's first chapEr deal with the fascinating subject of royal 
iconography. This has, moze recently, been considered in detail 
in R R.R. Smidvs menograph of 1988, which the reader will wish 
to consu.t.5 The subject is 2normously complex and much will 
continue to be dead. He-lenistic artists were faced in the new 
order of the ea the creation of royal imagery for propa- 
gancistic purposes. bs the frst monument that sets this tone, Pol- 
litt offers Alexanders magrificent funeral carriage, known from 
a long literary descr>tion. . believe a strong case could be made 
for raving stzrted,|insteac. with the Philippeion at Olympia, 
which, with is portait statues of Philip’s family, was surely a 
tota ly politically 1 me tivatec monument, constructed by Philip to 
promote acceptance 3 Mac-denia’s rule over Greece.” Alexander, 
after all, learn -d ruleship a the knees of a proven master. Putting 
asid2 the absurd bu. convenient notion that Hellenistic art was 


5 Bibtiographice lee thet could be added for this area include C. 
Rapin, "La Tréscrerie f=Ilénisti ue d'Ai Khanoum,” Revue archéologique, 
1987 41-70, witn biblbgraphy= V. Sarianidi, Bactrian Gold, Leningrad, 
1985 L'A: schéobgie d la Bact-iane ancienne, Symposium, 1982, Paris, 
1985 253-283; end Th Cambridge Ancient History. vu, pt. 1: The Hel- 
lenis ic World t - thé C Coming cf the Romans, 2nd ed., plate vol., ed. R. 
Ling. Cambridgs, 1984. 25-32. 


6 R.E.R. Smith, Helier=stic Ro val Portraits, Oxford, 1988. 


7 See S.G. Mill, “Th= Philip2eion and Macedonian Hellenistic Archi- 
tecture,” Athensche NStteilungen, LXXXVIII, 1973, 189-218; and E Seiler, 
Die zrieckische Tholo= Mainz 1586, 89-103. 


8 To Pollitt's discussiot- of the Eastern and Western elements embodied in 
this carriage, ome could add it structual similarity to both Macedonian 
tomks and certæn East-rn funerary hearses (see S.G. Miller, “Alexander's 
Funeral Cart," Ancien Macedonia, Symposium IV, 1983, Thessaloniki, 
1986. 401-411). 


9 Smith (as in n. 6), 6 by cor-rast, has a welcome and pithy paragraph 
on killing off t_is "armhaeological chimera.” But it continues to be ac- 
cepted: e.g., P. Moreno, Vita - arte di Lisippo, Milan, 1987, 92-96; and 
C. Rolley, Die zriechi&hen Bronzen, Munich, 1984, 157. On the subject 
see also B. Hun lsalz. | Alexancer mit der Lanze,” Damaszener Mitteilun- 
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born on Alexander's deathbed, Pollitt's point that -he funeral car- 
riage may perhaps be considered the “first work of Hellenistic art” 
through its deliberate combination of Greek and Oriental ele- 
ments is well taken: the favorable reaction to the zarriage during 
its long eastward journey could have been an arcient ad man's 
dream come true.? 

The first part of chapter one (pp. 20-31), concerring portraiture 
of Alexander, begins, inevitably, with literary deszriptions of Ly- 
sippos's image-making statuary, featuring poised necks, melting 
glances, and generally leonine qualities. All scholars who have 
dealt with either portraiture or the Lysippan style have wrestled 
with these passages and sought to pair them with extant monu- 
ments, large and small. Pollitt gives a very lucid discussion of the 
issues and modern scholarship, but the reader should proceed with 
caution. Some of the old, stock monuments are retained, although 
there is often little if any factual evidence to support them: for 
example, the supposedly Lysippan statuette, in the Louvre. of 
"Alexander with the Lance" (fig. 8),? or the Porapeian painting 
of the supposed "Alexander-as-Zeus" (fig. 9), usually associated 
with Apelles' painting of the subject. In the end, Lysippos's por- 
traits of Alexander remain as elusive as ever. Rather than dis- 
cussing, as Pollitt does, the Nesios gem in Leningrad (fig. 10) for 
its supposed relationship to the fanciful imagery of Apelles and 
Lysippos (“certainly this must be Alexander as Zeus,” p. 23), I 
would have thought it more pertinent to cite the magnificent por- 
trait head on a gem in the Ashmolean? for its relationship to 
Alexander's coin portraits. The likenesses on cons surely come 
as close to reproducing the true appearance of Alexander as we 
are ever likely to see, even though, to be sure, thestudy of numis- 
matic images is filled with problems of its own. In conjunction 
with royal portraiture, I would have expected some discussion of 
the miniature ivory portrait heads from Vergina Tomb II. One 
of these heads, rightly or wrongly, has been iden-ified by the ex- 
cavator as Alexander.” The ongoing debate surrounding Alex- 
ander's portraiture is hampered by problems of long standing: the 
lack of firm dating for extant pieces; the recognitien that an ideal- 
ized. stock type was repeated through many centuries; and the 
realization that the Alexander type came to be zssimilated with 
many different figures over the passage of time.? 

Pollitt’s comments in chapter two concerning Lysippos and his 
school! repeat certain of his observations made about Alex- 
ander's portraiture. First of all, Pollitt provides a clear and well- 
written discussion of the subject along fairly trad tional lines. He 


gen, 11, 1985, 107-121. 


19 J, Boardman and M.-L. Vollenweider, Catalogue of the Engraved Gems 
and Finger Rings, Ashmolean Museum. 1: Greek and Etruscan, Oxford, 
1978, no.280. 


H The tomb itself is considered, and illus:rated, in corjunction with its 
facade painting (Pollitt, 40, 192, 194, fig. 205). Pollitt maintains a very 
cautious position on the matter of its date and attribuîion (Philip II or 
later?). 


12 M. Andronikos, Vergina: The Royal Tombs and the Ancient City, Ath- 
ens, 1984, 129-130 and figs. 76-78. See now Smith (as in n. 6), 62-63, who 
doubts the identification of the "Alexander" head. 


13 See a good discussion by Smith (as in n. 6), 58-62. Ctolemaic iconog- 
raphy (Pollitt, 34, and under "Alexandria." 250-255) remains controver- 
sial, despite careful and critical studies. R. E. R. Smith refers to it as a "bog- 
like area" (Smith, as in n. 6, 150. See also Smith's discusion of Ptolemaic 
iconography, 86-98). The Ptolemaic portraits selected by Pollitt for dis- 
cussion, however, are among the more universally accep ed examples ‘see, 
in general, Smith; and Cleopatra's Egypt, exh. cat., Mainz, 1988). 


14 To the Lysippan bibliography, add now Moreno (as in n. 9). 
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starts with the relatively copious ancient sources and discusses 
them in conjunction with the familiar Roman copies that have 
long been thought to reflect the lost originals. Lysippos's long and 
distinguished career is assessed for the indubitably important con- 
tributions he made to the development of sculpture in the 4th 
century and beyond. Pollitt sees innovations in Lysippos's con- 
cern with the effect of his work on viewers, his theatriczlity and 
ability to startle, his development of emotional expression, and 
his propensity for allegory, symbolism, and personification. Be- 
cause Lysippan scholarship is of necessity focused on literary 
sources and Roman copies, Pollitt's decision to omit discussion 
of the Agias from the Daochos Monument, at Delphi,15 seems 
odd, even in light of the stated focus of the chapter on Lysippos's 
later career (p. 306, n. 4). The relationship of the Agizs to the 
master's hand is, to be sure, debatable, but it is generally rec- 
ognized, at the very least, that the statue is a 4th-century original 
of the 330's, and that it shows Lysippan influence. Some scholars 
would even allow the possibility that it is a direct copv of Ly- 
sippos's bronze original.!é Testimonia suggest that Lysippan in- 
novations were carried forward with succeeding generations, but 
the modern scholar is hard-pressed to associate copies with spe- 
cific literary references; here, Pollitt is appropriately cautious. 

The next chapter concerns personality and psychology in por- 
traiture, effects achieved by a combination of facial ex2ression 
and "body language." Pollitt places the invention of psychological 
portraiture in early 3rd-century Athens, beginning with the post- 
humous portrait (known in two Roman copies) of Demosthenes 
by Polyeuktos. In early Hellenistic times the psychological por- 
trait coexisted with the heroic type, presumably represented by 
Lysippan portraits of Alexander. Pollitt traces the art of portrai- 
ture to the beginning of the Roman Republic, when a distinctive, 
characteristically "Republican portrait" emerged, probably cre- 
ated by Greek sculptors and possibly at Delos. It apparently co- 
existed with the Hellenistic psychological type down to the time 
of Augustus, who encouraged development of the neoclassical 
portrait. 

The fourth chapter, dealing with Pergamene sculpturs, starts 
with a detailed and very useful Pergamene history, outlining the 
founding and growth of that kingdom into the mighty; inzluential 
cultural and political power that it became in the course of the 
3rd and 2nd centuries B.c.7 A good discussion of Attalid pa- 
tronage appears in appendix III.6. Of the Attalid monuments (at 
Pergamon, Athens, and Delos) there are no certifiable originals, 


15 On the Agias, see now Moreno (as in n. 9), 34-43. 


16 Another 4th-century bronze often brought into discussion of Lysippos's 
work (and seen by some as his own) is the Getty Victor (Houser, as in 
n. 4, 110-115; J. Frel, The Getty Bronze, Malibu,1978; and Moreno, as in 
n. 9, 141-152). 


17 Add to the Pergamene bibliography: W. Radt, Pergamon. Geschichte 
und Bauten, Funde und Erforschung einer antiken Metropole, Cologne, 
1988; and H.-J. Schalles, Untersuchungen zur Kulturpolitik der perga- 
menischen Herrscher im dritten Jahrhundert vor Christus (Istanbuler For- 
schungen, xxxvi), 1985. 


18 Add to the bibliography on the Capitoline Gaul and this group: M. 
Mattei, I! galata capitolino, Rome, 1987. 


19 In the case of the Athens group, even the dating and exact location 
remain uncertain. Add to the bibliography on the "Lesser Attalids": T. 
Hólscher, "Die Geschlagenen und Ausgelieferten in der Kunst des Hellen- 
ismus,” Antike Kunst, xxviu, 1985, 120-136. 


20 To the bibliography on the Altar of Zeus, add: M. Kunze, “Der Altar 
von Pergamon," in Führer durch die Ausstellungen des Pergamonmu- 
seums. Antikensammlung, 11, East Berlin, 1985, 19-66; and H.-J. Schalles, 


but there exist a number of Roman copies, in three groupings that 
have ten much discussed and shifted around in different com- 
binaticns. Of all the candidates for the several monuments, it is 
genera ly agreed that only the Gaul with his wife. in the Terme, 
and the Dying Gaul, in the Capitoline,?? should be associated with 
one or another of the three suitable bases extant at Pergamon 
itself. Otherwise, matters of reconstruction and attri»ution con- 
tinue tc be disputed.?? Despite such problems, most scholars would 
agree with Pollitt that a pervasive and distinctive "baroque" style 
emerges as one of the chief hallmarks of Pergamene art. 

On fhe Altar of Zeus? this "baroque" quality is combined with 
deliberate classicizing, another major characteristic of the Per- 
gamere style. Controversy still surrounds the Altar's precise 
dating= and interpretation. Is its subject, for example, based en- 
tirely en Hesiod, as Erika Simon has suggested?” There is no 
doubt, in any case, that the altar fits Pollitt's category of "schol- 
arly mentality,” and that it remains our most important “fixed 
point” in the first half of the 2nd century. The subject of these 
"baroque" tendencies occupies Pollitt’s chapter five, which fea- 
tures tle material from Sperlonga. This material, surely the most 
sensational and revolutionary sculptural discovery of our cen- 
tury,” nas forced a much-needed reevaluation of Hellenistic “ba- 
roque" sculpture. Pollitt sketches the early stages of this devel- 
opmenc, which appear to a surprising degree in early 3rd-century 
Tarentme funerary reliefs, well before the baroque heyday as- 
socialel with Pergamene developments. The other monuments 
that >cllitt examines are major pieces, among the best known of 
the peñod: e.g., the Nike of Samothrace (probably by the Rho- 
dian sculpture Pythokritos), the Farnese Bull, the Pasquino 
Grovp and the Laokoon. The Pasquino Group remains trouble- 
some; koth its subject identification (Menelaos and Patroklos) and 
its attr bution (to Antigonos of Karystos, late 3rd century s.c.) 
are es -enuous as ever. The Laokoon, on the other hand, has, 
by near common consent, now been shifted from the 2nd or 1st 
century B.c. to the Ist century after Christ, on the basis of the 
evidenze provided by the Sperlonga sculpture. Pollitt concludes 
(righ:ls, I believe) with regard to the Laokoon and the Sperlonga 
Scylla and Polyphemos groups, that they are "new essemblages 
designed in the Roman period and composed oí free variants 
drawn from a variety of Hellenistic originals" (p. 125). 

CFazacteristic of the baroque trend, then, are dramatic effects 
carried out both in complicated groupings (with a panchant for 
pyram dal shapes) and in expressions of emotional involvement, 


Der P2r-amon Altar: Zwischen Bewertung und Verwer:barkeit, Frank- 
furt, 195. 


21 See reerences in Pollitt, 309, n. 22. I share Pollitt's doubts as to the 
validity of attempting to pinpoint the date of the relevant ceramic material. 


72 E, Sirion, Pergamon und Hesiod, Mainz, 1975. Cf. Pollitt, 105-109, 
where S-non's view is judged to be the most coherent and most in keeping 
with He-lenistic literary and philosophical notions. 


23 Add © the bibliography on Sperlonga: E.E. Rice, "The Date of the 
Rhodiar Sculptors of the Laocoon and Sperlonga Sculptures," American 
Journal >f Archaeology, xc, 1986, 209. 


24 On tke context of the Farnese Bull's discovery, see: M. Marvin, "Free- 
standing Sculptures from the Baths of Caracalla," Ame-icaa Journal of 
Archaedogy, LxxxvIi, 1983, 347-384; and, on the theme of Dirce and the 
Bull, see E,W. Leach, "The Punishment of Dirce: A Newly Discovered 
Painting in the Casa di Giulio Polibio and Its Significance within the Vis- 
ual Tracition," Rómische Mitteilungen, xc111, 1986, 157-182 


25 Add t» the bibliography on the Pasquino Group: U. Hausmann, "Aias' 
mit der- Leichnam Achilles. Zur Deutung des Originals der Pasquino- 
Gruppe.’ Athenische Mitteilungen, xcix, 1984, 291-300. 


such as pathos, reslessres, and violence. This stands in contrast 
to a seemingly reactionary trend usually called "rococc." Pollitt 
justifiasly c«mp ams tnaf this category has become "a kind of 
scholars’ jurk bin? (p. 127) for everything otherwise undatable 
or unc.assif&ble. |Attempcing to impose order on an otherwise 
motley grow, heioropos-s three subdivisions: the rococo (chil- 
dren, erotic grouzs, car catures, and the like); realism (aged 
women, fishermen ani sach famous works as the Terme Boxer, 
the Belveder= Tors=, ard the Jockey from Artemisium — the latter 
for some reason illastrz ted, fig. 159, without his horse); and the 
exotic (rare animak and tbe “enigmatic” sleeping hermaphrodite}. 
In most instances, thi. material proves stubbornly resistant to 
interpretatica ot fo firn dating, as the author emphasizes; there 
are in fact secious cues-ions with many figures as to whether they 
are Roman «sr Hellenistic If notaning else, this chapter serves to 
underscore Fow is imp cur knowledge of Hellenistic art remains 
in many areas. 

A substarcial clapte: ca “Rome as a center of Hellenistic art" 
sets the stage for the G-aeco-Roman period. It is well known that 
Rome develcped a new petronage, creating a new art market and 
attracting Greek artist: te a receptive environment. Pollitt out- 
lines the historical|circcmstances of the 3rd and 2nd centuries that 
lec to vast -lundeing episodes. Of these, special emphasis de- 
servedly gos to tae tiunph of Aemilius Paullus over the Ma- 
cedonians ir 168 E. c., -wLich was immortalized not only by his 
|. | 
fabulous prccessica ofar treasures through Rome (known from 
literary sources) bat also Dy the still-surviving monument with a 
figured friez= at I:elpHi, which commemorated the victory and 
serves ‘with =he ! C-garior Altar) as one of the few "fixed points" 
in 2nd-century scr Ipture 27 The Aemilius Paullus Monument is 
well illustra&d, bv it Sens a pity that Pollitt did not include one 
or more examples of the plentiful, extant Macedonian metalwork 
to accompary Plu-arca's quoted passage on the victory. 

Pollitt pomts ott hew zhe influx of Greek works of art com- 
bined with the immigratien of Greek artists to Rome to produce 
a profound 2ffect!on tne zourse of later Hellenistic art. Second- 
century Romans ceve oped thei- tastes accordingly, and many 
bezame collectors end pat-ons of the arts. Their demand for "great 
works" gaverise tc a considerable industry of direct copying that 
flcurished f-om|tEe midcle of the 2nd century on. Although 
there seems o ha = be-n u distinct preference for the Greek Clas- 
sical style, tae hig--ly ezlectic nature of the sculptural contents of 
the Villa of the |Pepyr a- Herculaneum indicates broader inter- 
ests.? In puling together the threads of late Hellenistic stylistic 
trends, Pollzt disc isses aso the "Neo-classicists" who sought to 

CE 
recreate a Classica style n original works of their owr., and the 


26 See Eouser-(as inin. 4} 8c-9C. 


27 Cf. comments by; Hammond and Walbank (as in n. 3), 613-617. On 
the career of remili Pacllu , see now W. Reiter, Aemilius Paullus. Con- 
queror of Grece, Lindo, D88. 


28 Add now, » the |sibli* grzphy on Roman copying techniques, publi- 


cation of the plaster casts from Baiae: C, Landwehr, Die antiken Gip- 
sabgüsse aus 3aiae, |Serli-, D85. 


29 See the neg) 3n Smita (as in n. 6), 70-78. 


30 For a very heoret cal liscussion of :he Odyssey landscapes, see now 
E.W. Leach, whe RhÆoric of Space. Literary and Artistic Representations 
of Landscape n Reprblicen md Augustan Rome, Princeton, 1988, 29-30, 
and passim. 


31 For paintinzs from Mezeconian tombs, add to the bibliography: An- 
dronikos (as iin. 12 pasim- An excellent artist's rendering of the facade 
painting of Vergina omt II = now published as the frontispiece of Ame- 
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"neo-Attic" school, which aimed at close imitation of specific 
Classical models. 

Pollitt's treatment of Hellenistic painting, in the ninth chapter, 
involves a quite different approach from what has gone before. 
The point of departure is the "Odyssey Landscepes" from the Es- 
quiline in Rome, whose illusionistic and narrative antecedents are 
explored. The author poses the inevitable questicn: are they Greek 
or Roman??? Recognizing, as have others, that there is "little in 
Classical or early Hellenistic painting which anticipates the art of 
the Odyssey landscapes" (p. 192), Pollitt rangez widely over dif- 
ficult territory to find other tiny figures set in Endscape settings 
and used to narrate a continuous story. The search for precedents 
leads him to all manner of media: Greek paintings,’ relief sculp- 
ture, mosaics,?? and, finally, certain mold-made relief bowls and 
tablets with Homeric scenes.? He treats this material skillfully, 
although the reliefs, in particular, remain diffzcult to date, and 
the question of the interrelationships of diverse media is glossed 
over. Consequently, Pollitt's conclusions will nct convince every- 
one. However, his notion that the Odyssey lardscapes are truly 
Graeco-Roman, an example of the fusion of the two cultures, is 
sound (pp. 202-209). 

Pollitt's oblique approach to painting permits him great latitude 
to draw together disparate material not treated elsewhere and to 
introduce many valuable observations. It also allows for consid- 
erable subjectivity both in selection and in interpretation. What 
it doesn't do is provide an overview and assessment of the state 
of painting scholarship in general. Pollitt justifies this treatment 
by noting the paucity of surviving monuments as a basis for a 
"strict, phase-by-phase developmental histor-" (p. 18). While 
being grateful for Pollitt’s insights on many side issues, I would 
have found a more traditional approach of ccnsiderable value, 
particularly in this field whose importance is growing almost daily 
with new discoveries in Macedonia. In the alternative approach 
one would discuss the literary sources as background to an anal- 
ysis of the extant monuments, of which there are many more (in 
Macedonia, Thessaly, Thrace, southern Russia and southern It- 
aly) than one would suspect from reading Pollitt’s chapter. Other 
issues would focus on style and technical matters (which Pollitt 
does consider in connection with a few monuments) and on the 
interrelationship of painting to mosaic art (also introduced in both 
this chapter and the next). Finally, one could anticipate a sum- 
mary of problems with supposed Roman copies >f Greek originals 
(here, the Odyssey landscapes and the megalozraphic paintings) 
and the relationship in general of Greek to Ronan painting.* 

In contrast to the chapter on painting, the one on mosaics 
(chapter 10) is one of Pollitt’s more straightforward segments. 


tos, Festschrift M. Andronikos, Thessaloniki, 1986, and reproduced in 
the Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, cxi, 1988 651 and fig. 8. To 
the bibliography on the Demetrias-Pagasai painted stelai, add: V. von 
Graeve, "Zum Zeugniswert der bemalten Grabstelen von Demetrias für 
die griechische Malerei," La Thessalie, Colloquium 1975, Lyon, 1979, 111- 
137. On Etruscan tombs, add now: S. Steingràber, ed., Etruskische Wand- 
malerei, Stuttgart, 1985. 


32 On the Nile Mosaic from the Temple of Fortuna Primigenia at Prae- 
neste, add: A. Steinmeyer-Schareika, Das Nilmosaik von Palestrina und 
eine ptolemüische Expedition nach Aethiopien, Bonn. 1978. 


33 On “Homeric bowls,” add: U. Sinn, Die homeriscaen Becher. Hellen- 
istische Reliefkeramik aus Makedonien (Athenische Mitteilungen, Suppl. 
7), 1979; and LM. Akamatis, Ceramic Pottery Moulds from Pella (in 
Greek), Thessaloniki, 1985. 


34 For a useful summary on Greek antecedents to Roman painting, see 
now also A. Barbet, La Peinture murale romaine, Pars, 1985, esp. 12-25. 
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Postulating a long indigenous tradition of mosaic floor-cavering 
that culminated in figural pebble mosaics during the later 5:h cen- 
tury, Pollitt turns to the splendid Pella floors. He discusses both 
technical and stylistic matters represented in these mosaics, noting 
in particular the differences between two contemporanecus ex- 
amples (dating around 330-300 s.c.): a flat and linear effec:, with 
pronounced contour lines, in the Lion Hunt, standing in marked 
contrast to the illusionistic effects of depth and mass produced 
by subtle shading, in the Stag Hunt. This leads to a discussion of 
the different, co-existing traditions that obviously produced them 
and to observations concerning the influence of the painting me- 
dium. Among major questions of interest that remain outstanding 
are when and where tessellated mosaics came into being. What- 
ever the circumstances, Pollitt is undoubtedly correct in seeing 
the invention as having come about once the pebble mosaic tech- 
nique had been pushed to its utmost, therewith prompting mo- 
saicists to expand their craft in new directions. Discussion of later 
Hellenistic mosaics, coming primarily from Delos, Pergamon, and 
Pompeii, occupy the remainder of the chapter, where emphasis 
is placed on their subject matter. 

In his treatment of Hellenistic architecture, in chapter eleven,’ 
Pollitt notes the absence of great artistic originality in building. 
He detects, however, three characteristic trends, which hz then 
develops with examples: a degree of theatricality in planning and 
design; a didactic tendency ("almost the antithesis of the above"); 
and a growing use of the Corinthian order. Here then, as in the 
chapter on painting, the author takes a thematic approach rather 
than attempting a comprehensive overview of the medium or the 
state of scholarship. Theatricality is seen first in the choice of 
dramatic settings for temples. Prime examples are the Acropolis 
of Lindos on Rhodes and, above all, the entire city of Pergamon. 
Similar developments in Hellenistic Italy are cited.% Second, the 
author finds theatricality in the use of dramatic vistas and un- 
expected spatial organization within buildings, as in the temple 
of Apollo at Didyma. Pollitt sees the didactic tradition in archi- 
tecture as a manifestation of the Hellenistic scholarly analysis of 
the arts. One part of this trend is the writing of treatises, of which 
some parts survive encapsulated in the writings of the Koman 
architect Vitruvius. Prominent among these scholarly Hellenistic 
architects were the 4th-century Pytheos, known for his precisely 
worked-out Ionic Temple of Athena Priene, and Hermogenes, 
whose complicated system of proportional relationships for perip- 
teral colonnades of temples is exemplified by the Temple of Dion- 
ysos at Teos but not, oddly enough, by his famed Temple pf Ar- 
temis at Magnesia. Once again, the difficulties (for Pollitt, or 
anyone) of coordinating literary tradition with actual monuments 
become apparent. 

The Corinthian order is considered in the final segment of this 
chapter. Late Hellenistic architects came eventually to see its po- 


35 Recent bibliographical additions on the subject include: W. Hoepfner 
and E.-L. Schwandner, Haus und Stadt im klassischen Griechenland, 
Munich, 1986; and H. Lauter, Die Architektur des Hellenismus, Darm- 
stadt, 1986. I would also add M. Lyttelton, Baroque Architecture in Clas- 
sical Antiquity, Ithaca, 1974, esp. 9-60. 


36 Add to the bibliography on the temple of Fortuna Primigenia at Prae- 
neste: H. Lauter, "Bermerkungen zur spáthellenistischen Baukunst in Mit- 
telitalien," Jahrbuch des deutschen archäologischen Instituts, xciv, 1979, 
esp. 390-415; and A. Ley and R. Struss, "Gegenarchitektur: Das He-ligtum 
der Fortuna Primigenia als Symbol der politischen Selbstbehauptung Pra- 
enestes," Hephaistos, 1v, 1982, 117-138. 


37 J. Onians, Art and Thought in the Hellenistic Age. The Greek World 
View 350-50 B.C., London, 1979, 72-79. 


tential a: an exterior order, and they passed on this preference to 
the Rorrans. Pollitt discusses the intriguing suggestion of John 
Onians* that the three basic architectural orders came to have 
hierarch.cal significance, with the Corinthian being the most sa- 
cred, the Doric the most mundane, whence the use of the latter 
outside, the former inside, in much of Hellenistic architecture. It 
is not urtil the 2nd century s.c. that the Corinthian order is used 
external; on a full-scale temple, the Temple of Zeus Olympios 
at Athers. 

The chapter on architecture seems to me in some ways rather 
disappointing because it is approached with several theoretical 
points tc prove rather than letting the material speak for itself. 
Althorga aspects of many issues, such as Hellenistic town plan- 
ning, do appear, here as well as in the third appendix, still, there 
are prorminent areas of Hellenistic architecture that might have 
been explored in some depth: domestic architecture, inside and 
out (whst of the houses of Pella, Delos, and Priene?); palace ar- 
chitecture (Demetrias, Vergina, Pella, and Pergamon); and, surely, 
the reorganization of the agora with its great stoas (Miletus, 
Priene, l'ergamon, and Athens). 

Alexardria and its art receives a separate treatment (chapter 
12) because of the traditional importance accorded to it in the 
developraent of Hellenistic literature.?? Scholars have long sought 
to bestow the qualities apparent in its literature (impressionism, 
social realism, and allegory, for example) to a virtually non- 
existen: ertistic body, one that, in other words, is made up of thin 
air. Po.li t very clearly lays this view to rest, noting that the few 
actually urviving scraps from a once active Alexandrian art pro- 
duction .uggest that it stood very much in the mainstream of 
Hellenistc developments and was probably not even in a dom- 
inant position. What of course is unique about Ptolemaic Egyp- 
tian art i: what Pollitt calls its "split personality": it encompassed 
a very Hcllenistic style, supported by the Ptolemies in Alexandria, 
and a very distinct Pharaonic tradition that the Ptolemies equally 
maintained and encouraged elsewhere in Egypt. 

The decorative arts associated with Alexandria form a rela- 
tively compact body of material. Central to the discussion are the 
jewelry and figured metal vessels discovered at Touk-el-Qara- 
mous ear y in this century and the Egyptian-looking Tazza Farnese 
whose artecedents, prior to acquisition by the Medici in the 15th 
century, are unknown. Pollitt’s comments concerning the cos- 
mopolitan character of the Touk-el-Qaramous treasure (pp. 154- 
155 and 255) could profitably have been expanded. For instance, 
a very Prsian-looking rhyton from this treasure, which Pollitt 
speculates, on very slender grounds, may have been made in Ptol- 
emaic Egypt, could be compared with Thracian, Scythian, and 
Macedorian material.” It is, in the end, difficult to establish much 
that is -rcly Alexandrian. A separate chapter on the minor arts 
might, in-fact, have been appropriate in a book of this scope. The 


38 To the Eibliography on Ptolemaic history, add now: D.J. Thompson. 
Memphis ender the Ptolemies, Princeton, 1988. 


39 On Thracian material: I. Venedikov and T. Gerassimov, Thracian Art 
Treasures, Sofia, 1979, pl. 127 for a selection; on Scythian: M.I. Arta- 
monov, TFe Splendor of Scythian Art, London, 1969, pls. 119, 137; on 
Macedonian: see an animal-headed rhyton held in the hand of.a female 
centaur ona mosaic at Pella (M. Lilimbaki-Akamati, “A New Pebble Mo- 
saic Flocr at Pella" [in Greek], in Ametos, as in n. 31, pl. 93,2). 


40 The role Egypt may have played in the manufacture and diffusion of 
various cr. fts and motifs needs to be fully reassessed (see the essay by 
R.S. Bianmi, "The Pharaonic Art of Ptolemaic Egypt,” in Cleopatra's 
Egypt, as © n.13, 55-80). 


great value anc siznzicance ot this branch of artistic production, 
particularly imorta at in the Hellenistic period, tends to be under- 
estimated. AEhcugn, to b- sure, a certain number of small dec- 
orative items are ir=erspersed in different contexts thrcughout 
Pollitt's book, -hez © not rr ceive the sort of comprehensive treat- 
ment they surly deserve, nor is the question of the actual re- 
lationship betvee1 Be major and minor arts ever faced.? 
Pollitt devotes corsiderakle space to the magnificent and unique 
Tazza Farnese, wadg-e iconography and dating have been much 
debated. It seems strange to <ind it so prominently featured (in 
color, or. the Over, with a zu l-page black-and-white illustration 
and more thar a vaze of d:scussion inside) but with no mention 
of the much ezrlier| but equa ly spectacular, figured bronze Der- 
veni crazer from Macedon.a.# This suggests a second possible 
area of expansor fer such a survey book: a chapter might well 
be devoted to Macedoniar act. The role of the Macedonians is 
no longer mer ly “ty oretica. Macedonia has in recent years been 
yielding up a steadr stream >f works of art, which could form 
the basis for sack a chapter. To write about these developments 
would help to lay tae fourzztions for subsequent developments 
in Hellenistic rt.5 
Having sug: ested a formidable enlargement of an already full 
and trernendcuisly nseful study — perhaps another book alto- 
gether? — I r:tuzninow with the very positive conclusion that 
this is a richly pecked and scholarly book that deals effectively 
with enormotsly ccmplicazed material. With his deeply knowl- 
edgable and s ns-tite approach to the subject matter, Pcllitt has 
established a new oint ci departure for further research and 
debate. 
STELLA G. MILLER 
Department of Classics 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, OH 94221 


41 On this subject, a the ess..y by E.D. Reeder, “The Hellenistic Minor 
Arts," in Heller=stie At in the Walters Art Gallery, ed. E.D. Reeder, Bal- 
timore, 1988, 44-57, with bib3ozraphy. 


42 Recent, signisicaat |»ublicators concerning the minor arts include: B, 
Barr-Sharrar, Tae He enistic znd Early Imperial Decorative Bust, Mainz, 
1987; B. Deppe +-L-ppitz, Griachischer Goldschmuck, Mainz, 1985; R.A. 
Higgins, Tanaga adzthe Figrrires, Princeton, 1986; and E.M. De Juliis, 
et al., GH ori d. Tezazto in età ellenistica, exh. cat., Milan, 1984. 


45 B.S. Ridgway beiewes that -he major and minor arts “remained distinct 
in content and fanc io a” until -heend of the Hellenistic period, when some 
themes seem tc be shared (“The Study of Hellenistic Art" in Hellenistic 
Art in the Walers Ar: Gallery, as in n. 41, 31). For a contrasting point 
of view, suggest ng “le relationships between them, see: B. Barr-Sharrar, 
"Major t» Min r: some Reflections of Classical Sculpture in Hellenistic 
and Early Impezial Decorative Relief," American Journal of Arcnaeology, 
xCI, 1987, 302. 


4 Charbonnearx (zs Fa n. 4), 221, fig. 236. The fundamental publication 
on the crater is by B. Gioure The Derveni Krater (in Greek). Athens, 
1978. 


4 Recognition 3f the importance of Macedonia in fact appears right at 
the outset of Pcllit’s|ntroduccicn, which begins, "The Greeks and Mac- 
edonians who "harec Hellenstic culture...” (p. 1), but it is not de- 
veloped as a thame. 45 a basi: fcr study, one now has available the book 
on Vergiaa by Andrenikos (zs £1 n. 12), as well as a host of exhibition 
catalogues on À acedéAian subject matter and a growing number of books 
and articles or speci lized material (see, for instance, Macedonia and 
Greece ir Late Classic. l and Ecrlr Hellenistic Times [Studies in tke History 
of Art, x], ed. 3. Ear--Sharre- end E. Borza, 1982). 
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ELENA PARMA ARMANI, Perin del Vaga, l'anello mancante: 
Studi sul manierismo, Genoa, Sagep Editrice, 1986. Pp. 372; 
104 color ills., 265 black-and-white ills. L 80,000 


Among the major Italian painters of the 16th cenzury, Perino del 
Vaga and Salviati have shared a dubicus distincticn: neither artist 
before now has been the subject of a monozraph. This is 
incongruous given the historical importance of each and the 
proliferation of monographic studies on other cinquecento painters 
in recent years, among them Michael Hirst's volume on Sebastiano 
del Piombo, John Gere's study of Taddeo Zuccaro's career as 
traced in his drawings, and the efforts of Alessandro Marabottini 
and Lanfranco Ravelli devoted to Polidoro da Ceravaggio. Even 
such less-than-first-rate artists as Bugiardini and Schiavone have 
been treated in monographs, making the absenc2 of Perino and 
Salviati from these ranks even more anomalous. In the case of 
Perino del Vaga, however, the inequity has finally been rectified 
with the publication of Elena Parma Armani's erin del Vaga, 
l'anello mancante. 

The literature on Perino, if not vast, is extensive. and the author 
of the first overview of his thirty-year career was faced with a 
herculean task of compiling, distilling, and ntegrating the 
substance of previous, specialized stucies into a conerent synopsis. 
On this front, Parma Armani has succeeded admirably. Indeed, 
the twin merits of this study are its judicious synthesis of the 
existing literature and the extraordinary and abundant color 
illustrations that accompany the highly readable text. 

Conforming to a standard chronological format, the book is 
divided into nine chapters, ranging from Perino's e-usive Florentine 
beginnings through his last major pictorial decoration, the papal 
apartments in Castel S. Angelo. These chapters zre bracketed by 
an introduction and a "vicenda critica," the latter followed 5y a 
somewhat idiosyncratic catalogue and a short appendix of 
documents, about which more will be said below. An immediate 
problem arises with the placement of the informetive critical and 
historiographical section at the conclusion of the study. The brief 
overview of Perino's career that begins this secton would have 


.been more useful as a preamble, and the tracirg of the artist's 


changing critical fortunes from the late cinquecento through the 
18th century, culminating with his resurrection b» scholars in the 
last fifty years, would have made a sound platform from which 
to launch the entire study. Instead, this section seems something 
of an afterthought, and much of the material is redundant because 
it has already been encountered in the foregoing text. The 
introduction proper, as a result of this organization, is deprived 
of its critical function and becomes a précis of observations 
concerning specific works that reappear in more 2laborated form 
in the text and, often, yet again in the catalogue. At the end of 
this introduction, the reader encounters a useful statement of 
Parma Armani's approach to the material. This may roughly be 
described as a "contextual" methodology: the au-hor proposes to 
consider the social and political background of the period in which 
Perino lived and worked, his relationship to his 3atrons, and his 
responsiveness to 16th-century reform currents as the framework 
in which to study his art. Such an attempt to locate the artist in 
a cultural and historical ambient is laudable, since Perino del Vaga 
has suffered from being isolated too often in a stylistic and formal 
vacuum. 

The chapter on Perino's Florentine period is recessarily brief, 
for this early moment of his career remains the most opaque. One 
has little recourse at this point but to paraphrase Vasari, and this 
is what Parma Ármani does, reciting the story cf Perino's move 
from the household of the candle painter Andrea de' Ceri to the 
workshop of Ridolfo Ghirlandaio. where the garzone 
distinguished himself as one of the finest young draftsmen in 
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Florence through his copies after Michelangelo's celebrated 
Cascina cartoon. To corroborate the latter point, appareatly, the 
author illustrates a copy after the cartoon. But this drawing, if it 
is by Perino, cannot date earlier than the 1530's and is taerefore 
irrelevant in this context. Indeed, the drawing, in my opinion, is 
probably by another artist (Peruzzi, perhaps), and its inclusion 
here is perplexing and even gratuitous, since the sheet is not 
mentioned in the text or the catalogue. 

Even allowing for the fact that so little is known of this farmative 
period of Perino's career, this chapter is less substantive than it 
might have been. No consideration is given to the question of 
possible works by Perino from this period, although the logical 
place to look for evidence of the young artist's hand is in the 
production of Ridolfo and his workshop from the years ca. 1512 
to 1515. From this corpus, I think the Bigallo predella panel 
representing Saint Peter Martyr is a possible candidate. Nor are 
the two relevant works proposed by other scholars mentioned: 
the pen and ink drawing of the Adoration in Stockholm, ascribed 
to Perino ànd dated to the early Florentine period by Bernice 
Davidson, and a small painting of the Lamentation, advanced by 
John Shearman.! That Fra Bartolommeo, Andrea del Sarto, the 
young Raphael, Leonardo, and Michelangelo were all decisive 
influences on Perino during his formative years in Florence is stated 
in one sentence, at the beginning of the chapter (p. 13), with no 
references to visual evidence. Parma Armani is certainly correct 
in this roll call of the wide range of models to which the facile 
Perino was responsive, but such propositions are not substantiated 
by a considered analysis of the works themselves. And some 
speculation on the identity of the enigmatic and problematic "il 
Vaga," who led the young artist around the countryside before 
depositing him in Rome, and from whom Perino took his name, 
would not have been out of order in this chapter — even if the 
matter is at present unresolvable. 

In or around the year 1516, Perino joined Raphael's workshop. 
His tenure in this extraordinary bottega — during which time he 
collaborated in the decorations of the Loggetta, the Logge, and 
the Sala dei Pontefici — and his first independent efforts in Rome 
comprise the subject of chapter two. (In this period, Perino may 
also have been involved in the first stage of the commission for 
the Scuola Nuova tapestries, although this is not mentioned by 
Parma Armani.) Identification of the various hands evident in the 
biblical scenes and stucco reliefs of the Logge has occupied many 
scholars. (A useful summary of attributions to Perino is provided 
in the catalogue entry on the Logge, cat. no. A.I.1, pp. 247-250.) 
No consensus exists concerning the precise extent of Perino's 
involvement, but there is general accord that the young artist was 
largely responsible for the frescoes of the tenth and eleventh bays. 
That a drawing by Raphael exists for at least one of these frescoes, 
David Slaying Goliath, indicates that Perino's access to the master 
was not always mediated by Penni, Giulio Romano, or G:ovanni 
da Udine, as Parma Armani rightly points out (p. 20). The whole 


1B, Davidson, "Early Drawings by Perino del Vaga, Part 1," Master 
Drawings, 1, 3, 1963, 5; J. Shearman, review of P. Pouncey and J.À. Gere, 
Italian Drawings in the Department of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum, Raphael and His Circle, in the Burlington Magazine, cru, Jan. 
1964, 36. 


2 A contribution on this front has been made by A. Nesselrath, who re- 
cently proposed that Perino was responsible for one of the monochrome 
frescoes in a window embrasure of the Stanza dell'Incendio. (This sug- 
gestion was made in a paper on the Fire in the Borgo delivered at the 
symposium "The Great Age of Fresco from Masaccio to Titian: Resto- 
ration and Interpretation," held at the Metropolitan Museum of Art on 
10-11 Mar. 1989.) This opens the possibility that Perino's collaboration 


subject of Perino as Raphael's pupil, which previously has been 
only superficially considered (with scholars like Konrad 
Oberhrber maintaining that his artistic education was largely 
conc.uded in Florence), is here raised and it warrants future 
attenzic n.? 

The author's arguments become less tenable when she moves 
into -he realm of the iconographic content of the Logge cycle. 
That tLe imagery was probably orchestrated by Egidio da Vi- 
terbo, -s Parma Armani contends, is only a conjecture; thus, the 
Augcst nian general's role cannot be adduced as the basis for the 
questicnable claim that, in the Logge campaign, the young Perino 
was ec3ve in a climate dominated by religious reform tendencies 
that profoundly influenced him and also presaged his later re- 
ceptiveness to other reform movements (pp. 23-24). This prob- 
lematic proposition, a central theme of Parma Armani's study, 
requi-e- great leaps in reasoning, and the author strains in her 
attemp to discern in Perino's earliest activity a predisposition for 
the ref-rm sympathies that she detects in, or imposes on, him 
later irc his career.? Parma Armani offers no persuasive evidence 
that th- seventeen-year-old artist was even versed in, let alone 
sympathetic to, the rigorous and at times arcane discourse of Egi- 
dio da Jiterbo, or of any other theologian in Renaissance Rome 
who m. y have contributed to the Logge program. The argument, : 
then, b-comes circular. What is certain is that the young Perino, 
at this zincture in his career, was struck by the wealth and opul- 
ence ofthe papal court and the precious sophistication of its ar- 
tistic aesthetic — an aesthetic that he would recreate in Genoa, 
and lat-r in the Rome of Paul III. 

The arief discussion of the Sala dei Pontefici is largely a sum- 
mary o- material earlier published by Davidson and Maria Brug- 
noli. Taat Parma Armani does not dismiss and even appears to 
endorse the latter's thesis that this blatantly Leonine decoration 
was executed in part under Clement VII is surprising; this pro- 
posal iz completely untenable, and should be put to rest per- 
manenty by Janet Cox-Rearick's recent demonstration that the 
ceiling, replete with its stock of familiar Leonine emblems (which 
Parma Armani enumerates, p. 29), represents the horoscope of 
Leo X. Indeed, the lyre held by the winged angel-victory in the 
central 5culus, which Parma Armani believes was executed during 
a purpcted "phase II" concurrent with the first years of Clement's 
pontificate [pp. 28 and 254], is the central constellation, Lyra, of 
Leo's natal sky.) Visual and iconographic evidence, then, militates 
against this chronology, which follows Vasari's misdating of the 
program in the Vita of Giovanni da Udine and ignores his chron- 
ologica. reference to the pontificate of Leo X in the Life of Perino. 
Cox-Renrick's discovery, published in 1984, that the vault is a 
monurental horoscope of Leo X in the same tradition as Peruzzi's 
Farnesir a ceiling and her detailed analysis of the astrological im- 
agery c the Sala dei Pontefici appear not to have been known 
to the aathor. Rolf Quednau’s recent discussion of ‘he relation of 
the pro: ram of the Sala dei Pontefici to that of the contemporary 


in the Rzohael workshop between the years 1516 and 1512 was more ex- 
tensive t: an has previously been thought, and that he was a true pupil 
and disci 3le of Raphael, in the manner of Giulio Romano. Perino has also 
been pro »osed as the author of the fresco of God the Father with Angels 
from La Magliana, now in the Louvre, another workshop enterprise pre- 
dating R_phael’s death. On this attribution, which is not discussed by 
Parma A mani, see the entry by P. Cuzin in Raphaël dans les collections 
francaise, ex. cat., Grand Palais, Paris, 1983, 121. 


? Nor shculd Egidio da Viterbo be invoked without reference to the fun- 
damenta_ study by J. O'Malley, Giles of Viterbo on Church and Reform, 
Leiden, 1268, which is not cited by Parma Armani. 


Sale di Costaxtind s also = regrettable omission from the bibli- 
ography in ths sect 2n.* But a monograph on Perino del Vaga is 
perhaps not the adpropriat place to delve into the iconographic 
intr-cacies of his s-mewhz abstruse program. Parma Armani's 
sigraling of th Rer=issance tradition to which the cycle belongs, 
her reference =o the astrolcgical interests of Leo X as the moti- 
vating factor 5f th= decoration, and her summary equation of 
the ten tituli "zit: eme of che obsessive concerns of his papacy 
— “il potere tempor le del r apato, la sua supremazia sull'impero, 
e [la lotta] corzro artici e turchi” (p. 41, n. 35) — are all revealing 
if unexplored insi3E-s into chis little-known work. 

Parma Armanis ziscussion of the Palazzo Baldassini, Perino's 
first major indepencent commission, embraces the palace deco- 
ration in its ertirety ? The main salone, where remains of Perino's 
once-grand cæcle a e to be seen, receives the greatest emphasis, 
- although: the grcuad-floor salotto, which the author suggests 
housed the peiron's collect on of antiquities (p. 35), the studiolo 
with its histcciat2c frieze >y Polidoro da Caravaggio, the pa- 
droae's bedrcom, and the =rescoed stufetta are also mentioned. 
The informative caalogue ntry (cat. no. A.II, 1-2; pp. 254-257) 
summarizes he delace’s Euilding history as reconstructed by 
Chrstorh Fromrre. as wel as arguments concerning the dating 
of ics painted inter=or. 

Perinc's frescoes an the salone originally included a narrative 
frieze in the uppe zone of the room. With the exception of the 
two detached fresce 2s in tke Uffizi, this frieze was thought to be 
entirely lost upor he construction of a mezzanine story in the 
19th. cenzury. arm. Armari makes a fascinating contribution by 
publishing a F2reto-ore unknown fragment of this part of the dec- 
oration, one cf tke feigned-marble caryatids described bv Vasari 
and Armenin. (fize 29 ana 30), still extant in what is now the 
seccnd-floor :pa:tr-ent. Tne discovery of the fragment in situ 
allows the autaor tc move toward a reconstruction of the original 
appearance ot the mom (fiz. 33 and p. 255) that conforms to the 
con:emporary writen deseriptions in showing caryatids as the 
framing elements c the narratives of the frieze. 

E-ected anc embellished at the behest of one of the most em- 
inert lawyers-of Reaaissan :e Rome, this urban palace exists as a 
counterpoint -o st c3 suburl an villas as the Farnesina and the Villa 
Lante, structrres tzat sim larly received painted interior deco- 
ration, tut were intended fe r pleasurable rather than professional 
pursuits. Perico’s c—le of sapienti and antique narrative subjects, 
alluding to the then of justice, articulates the professional virtues 
and exalted czvic status of he patron. Parma Armani aptly sum- 
marizes the f-nc&icn of th - salone and its imagery: it was here 
that "venivaro t-a-:ati gli affari e ricevuti i clienti i cuali fin 
dall'ingresso mel sak- ne dovevano aver chiara l'idea della nobiltà, 
della sapienza, e dalla giustizia del padrone di casa" (p. 36). 

Ferino's ealy Ieoman æligious compositions are cursorily 
treated in chæte: aree. Tais small group of works, comprising 
the frescoes cf tre Cappela della Madonna, the Deposition al- 
tarpiece from 3. Maia sopra Minerva, and the Lamentation fresco 
in £. Stefano del C=cco, hi s suffered a collective misfortune, all 
existing in a f.agmentary o- ruined state, The author's discussion 


3 J. Zox-Rearicz, Lyzasty anc Destiny in Medici Art: Pontormo, Leo X, 
and the Two Cosimc, Princ-ton, 1984; R. Quednau, Die Saia di Co- 
stantino im Vctikeiwechen Past. Zur Dekoration der beider. Medici- 
Püpste Leo X cnd Zzmens WI, Hildesheim and New York, 1979; and 
idera, "Aspects of Rz-hael's Witima Maniera’ in the Light of the Sala di 
Coscantino," ir Rafeello a Rome, Rome, 1986, 245-255, esp. 245-246. 


5 In this sectio., Parma Arm.ni mentions Perino’s facade paintings for 
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is again largely a recitation of the opinions of other scholars, and 
since little has been written on Perinc's early career, the available 
material is thin. Major questions persist, many beth unasked and 
unanswered in the present study. A case in poirt is the ruinous 
Lamentation in S. Stefano, in which the fema donor promi- 
nently appears at the lower left. The bust-length portrait indicates 
that this figure is meant to be seen not merely "in abisso," as 
Parma Armani describes her (p. 43). but as thcugh standing in 
the tomb (originally symbolized by an altar) inzo which Christ 
will momentarily be lowered. The formal pattern of this com- 
position, I think, must have appealed to Parmigiarino, who placed 
a similar figure in a similar position in his Mystcal Marriage of 
Saint Catherine and adopted the mot:f again in his etchings of the 
Adoration, both of which postdate Perino's fresco. But what be- 
came for Parmigianino a fundamentally formal device was for 
Perino an expressive vehicle, imparting to the conventional im- 
agery of the Lamentation a heightened dramatic content. The do- 
nor is both a witness to and a participant in the sacred drama of 
salvation, and an intensely personal communion between the 
Savior and the donor-worshipper is thus effected. It would be 
interesting to know who might have commissioned this devo- 
tional image from the young Perino del Vaga, and an obvious 
place to begin this search would be among the families of the 
Rione Pigna where the church is located, of whom the 1518 census 
of Rome, published by Armellini, gives some idea. In any event, 
this unassuming work — a small altarpiece executed in the eco- 
nomical medium of fresco — testifies that not all the artist's early 
Roman patrons were as prominent as Melchiorr2 Baldassini and 
Cardinal Lorenzo Pucci. And if the donor represented by Perino 
is the patron as well, as Vasari states, the work also documents 
the somewhat unusual phenomenon of individuel female patron- 
age in Renaissance Rome. 

Parma Armani addresses the patronage issue when discussing 
the Deposition from S. Maria sopra Minerva, although her ad- 
vocacy (p. 301) of the long-dead apostolic protonotary Falcone 
Sinibaldi or his heirs is uncompelling, given that neither the donor 
nor the saint to whom his chapel was dedicated were alluded to 
in the imagery of the altarpiece, as the author aerself acknowl- 
edges. The catalogue entry on this work repeats without further 
elaboration the observations of the text, one beng that Perino's 
composition demonstrates affinities with Sebastiano del Piombo’s 
Lamentation in Leningrad (pp. 43 and 301; a poznt first made by 
A.E. Popham, whose pioneering study on Perino. however, is not 
cited). More judicious editing would perhaps have eliminated this 
kind of redundancy, which occurs too often in the book and adds 
unnecessarily to its length. The other main argument summarized 
in this section is John Shearman's theory concerr ing the complex 
chronological genesis of the Minerva Depositior, which was ex- 
ecuted in three stages between ca. 1521 and ca. 1525. It is unfor- 
tunate that the author does not also refer to Sheazman's discovery 
in the Louvre of an autograph drawing by Perinc that is virtually 
identical to the British Museum modello. It would have been in- 
teresting to see the two drawings illustrated toge:her, particularly 
since the Paris version has never to my knowledge been repro- 


private patrons in Rome. I have been unable to discover the traces of 
extant frescoes in the inner cortile of the Palazzo Podocatari to which she 
refers (p. 34). These were recorded as lost in the catalogue Le case romane 
con facciate graffite e dipinte, Rome, 1960, 67, and Parma Armani's state- 
ment that fragments remain appears to be erroneous. 


$ M. Armellini, Un censimento della città di Roma soto il pontificato di 
Leone X, Rome, 1882, 107ff. The major families of the rione are discussed 
in Roma nel cinquecento: Pigna, Rome, 1936, 31ff. 
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duced." If the destroyed Cappella della Madonna is orly men- 
tioned briefly in the text, the catalogue entry (cat. no. A.IV; pp. 
257-258) provides a useful synopsis of critical opinion concerning 
this lost decoration, and it is gratifying to see the only remaining 
fragment of Perino’s short-lived work, the crown-bearing putti 
whose survival was noted by Bernice Davidson in 1965, repro- 
duced for the first time (fig. 39).5 

The least satisfactory chapter of Parma Armani's study deals 
with Perino's Florentine interlude of 1522/23. Its brevity is per- 
haps partly excusable given the lack of documentation and the 
paucity of the works themselves: only a single painting, tre Moses 
Commanding the Red Sea in the Uffizi, was brought to comple- 
tion. The author offers lengthy quotations from Vasari, unpunc- 
tuated by her own analysis, by way of discussing the commissions 
for the Carmine Saint Andrew and the Camaldoli Martyrdom of 
the Ten Thousand, both of which were realized to the cartoon 
stage. In the case of the latter, the same unabridged passage is 
transcribed both in the text (p. 51) and the catalogue (p. 320), 
another unfortunate redundancy, which does not disguise the lack 
of substantive comment in this section.? 

Although Perino's brief Florentine period is not characterized 
by a prodigious artistic output, its significance should not be 
underestimated. Paragone, in this case between manners of paint- 
ing, seems to be the symbolic subtext of this moment of his career, 
the artist positioning himself as both an heir and an antagonist 
to the Florentine tradition. As Vasari relates, he consciously set 
out to rival and surpass Masaccio with his Saint Andrew for S. 
Maria del Carmine. A rivalry may also have taken place between 
Perino and Pontormo at Camaldoli, if the existence of a drawing 
by the latter for the Martyrdom of the Ten Thousand may be 
taken as evidence of an artistic competition between the two, as 
some scholars have suggested. And Perino may even have offered 
a symbolic challenge to Andrea del Sarto, Florentine caposcuola, 
in the Moses painting, his facile demonstration of a Roman gold 
monochrome technique posited as an alternative to the older art- 
ist’s more naturalistic and less classicizing monochrome frescoes 
in the Scalzo. This rivalry was at once real and symbolic, and it 
underscores how thoroughly Roman the Florentine expatriate al- 
ready perceived himself in the early years of his independent 
career. 

The arrival of the plague in Florence in 1523 precipitated Per- 
ino's return to Rome. Major works dating from the 1520's, the 
Pucci Chapel, the Cappella del Crocifisso, and Perino's designs 
for the Loves of the Gods, provide the subject matter for a chapter 
entitled “Pittore 'Clementino,"' a designation invented by André 
Chastel to describe the brief but artistically fertile period between 
the election of Clement VII in late 1523 and the Sack of 3ome in 
1527. This was the period when the Roman maniera was fully 
articulated, and Perino del Vaga was one of its leading exponents. 
So seminal was his role in this development that he has been sin- 


7 The existence of the Louvre drawing, which is squared for trarsfer, was 
noted by Shearman in the catalogue entry on the Hampton Court frag- 
ments of the Minerva Altarpiece (J. Shearman, The Early Italiar: Pictures 
in the Collection of Her Majesty the Queen, Cambridge, 1983, 187-191). 
Shearman also proposes that the altarpiece was located over one of the 
altars ringing the original choir of the church, which was destroyed in 
the late 16th century. This suggestion, in my opinion, is more convincing 
than Parma Armani's tentative proposal that Perino's Deposition was 
painted for the Chapel of Saint Peter Martyr, which was constructed by 
Falcone Sinibaldi, in the right aisle (p. 301). Shearman's catalogue is cited 


gled oat by Chastel, and now by Parma Armani, as the prime 
exemp-ar of the “Clementine Style," a somewhat ironic distinction 
since te pope who has lent his name ex post facto to this synthetic 
style cid not patronize Perino del Vaga on a single occasion. 
(Clement preferred instead the more purely decorative idiom of 
Perir.os former collaborator, Giovanni da Udine, who worked at 
the ro»e's stufetta in Castel S. Angelo, his villa on Monte Mario, 
and -he Medici Chapel and Medici Palace in Florence.) Accord- 
ingly, questions arise as to whether this is indeed a meaningful 
desien..tion for the period, since the key artist and the key patron 
had ncching to do with each other, and more immediately, whether 
this inErpretative construct is the best framework for considering 
Periros artistic activity of the mid-1520's. Parma Armani's de- 
cision - begin the chapter on the "stile clementino" with the Pucci 
Chape frescoes forces the question. Is this really the quintessen- 
tial ' Cementine" decoration when the commission, the designs, 
and probably much of the execution antedate Clement's election 
by some two years or more? With its self-conscious references to 
Rapta-l's frescoes in the Stanze, the Sistine Ceiling, and Flor- 
entine sources (the latter in part, I think, to satisfy the Florentine 
patron, the Pucci Chapel cycle qualifies equally well as a par- 
adigmetic "Leonine" decoration — a more accurate designation 
semancally, given the chronology of the chapel. If a case can be 
made for the “Clementine” point of view, Parma Armani does not 
advance one and simply accepts Chastel's problematic construct 
without question. 

Intesrupted by the Sack, Perino’s frescoes in the Pucci Chapel 
remairzd unfinished at the time of Lorenzo Pucci's death in 1531. 
The decoration was only completed in the 1560's by Taddeo and 
Federico Zuccaro. Parma Ármani proposes that Perino intended 
to dept the Assumption and Coronation of the Virgin on the 
altar wall, the subject ultimately realized by the Zuccari, and notes 
that a ‘drawing of this subject by the artist dating from the 1530's 
may p-ovide some idea of the appearance of the intended altar- 
piece. These are both plausible suggestions, the former virtually 
unargvable, given the chapel's dedication to the Virgin Assunta. 
Less persuasive is the contention that Federico Zuccaro's fresco 
in th2 chapel representing Augustus and the Sibyl is based on a 
design 5y Perino, a hypothesis that the author then advances as 
evidenze that this subject was projected as part of the Marian 
cycle œ the Pucci Chapel from its inception (p. 62). The problem 
lies in he fact that no such design by Perino is known; its one- 
time existence has only been postulated on the basis of a drawing 
of the Madonna and Child by Rubens identified by another scholar 
as a ccpy after this purported lost Perino. The ties linking this 
invention to the campaign of the 1520's, then, are too tenuous, 
and -hs argument is a house of cards. Indeed, it is more likely 
that Pe-ino would have represented the Sposalizio in the Augustus 
lunette aside from the Assumption/Coronation presumably in- 
tended for the altar wall, this is the only canonical Marian subject 


in Parma Armani's bibliography, but the information it contains seems 
not tc Fave been recorded in her text. 


8 Parma Armani's observation that “la presenza di probabili grifoni nel 
disegro li Perino fa ritenere che questa famiglia [Grifoni] avesse già da 
tempc i patroncinio della cappella" (p. 258) was earlier made by Dav- 
idson (a in n. 1), 15, n. 11. 


? In tFiszhapter, Parma Armani states incorrectly that Giovanni da Udine 
was calEd to Florence in the early 1520's by Cosimo I (p. 51). The sum- 
mons came from Cardinal Giulio de' Medici and not Cosimo, who was 
three years of age at the time. 


not depicted 1° 

Perino’s ot»er major chapel decoration of the 1520's, the Cap- 
pella del Crccifisst, was also abandoned following the Sack, al- 
though this "ampeign wes resumed by the artist follcwing his 
return :o Rome inizhe late 1530's. The commission went through 
three stages, as theunusuzlly abundant documents reveal: a con- 
tract of 1525 -efer&to an earlier agreement between the artist and 
the corfraternity, | vhile a second contract, as well as records of 
payment, co=firme Vasar-s statement that Perino completed the 
frescoes in hi sec did Roran period. These were published in part 
by Giuseppe- Fide in 1513, but Parma Armani transcribes for 
the first time the entire t-xts of the contracts of 1525 and 1539 
(pp. 349-351 - The:e are velcome additions to the meager corpus 
of Perino docimerss, partcularly since the complete archival des- 
ignation has never been c-ted and the material was not easily lo- 
cated. The d-awirgs for the painted vault, published by David- 
son, Oberhu 1er, az d Hirs , correspond neatly to the stages of the 
campaign mzpped.out in che documents, and it is very useful to 
see them illu tr pa togetaer here for the first time. 

The powe-ful! Creation of Eve in the vault recalls Michelan- 
gelo's compo ition-rom tke Sistine Ceiling, as many schclars have 
observed. It +s posible tFat Perino actually had a direct contact 
with his Florentine comp atriot, in their native city, at precisely 
the moment hat this worx was underway — a contact that may 
have stimula-ed als extreme "Michelangelism": the Piero Buon- 
accorsi documented as wecking in the Medici Chapel in the spring 
and summer bf 1525 is likely to be Perino del Vaga, as E.H. Rams- 
den has suggested?! Inde-d, Perino's absence from Rome at this 
time would cco at both for his inability to complete the com- 
mission for the Caopella «el Crocifisso by the deadline indicated 
in the 1525 contratt and -or the discernible reduction in his pre- 
viously procigic + activi y in the period just before the Sack. 
Perino worked, lit: rally and figuratively, "around" Michelangelo 
later in his career P thé Cappella Paolina and on the spalliera for 
the Last Juds-men 
ciation datec bdc to the 1520's. Ramsden's suggestion has not 
been absorbed ih E e Permo literature, and so this probable sec- 
ond Florentie soburn o the 1520's and a possible association 
with Michelangel - at this time are not mentioned by Parma Ar- 
mani. The atchor Hso seems to have been unfamiliar wita a recent 
iconographic stud? of tre Cappella del Crocifisso; hence, the 
meaning of the vaalt fresco, and its appropriateness in a chapel 
housing a m-raculous wooden crucifix, are unexplored topics.” 
Parma Armeni’s ciscuss=on, then, is a useful compendium of 
drawings anc FIRE but a complete study of the chapel dec- 
oration remains tc be written. 

The riches and most substantive section of the book ceals with 
Perino's decade in! Genoa, material with which Parma Armani has 


previously b-en cexcerne4. The chapter on the artist at the court 


of Andrea Caria Fegins with a thorough summary of the com- 


10 Missing fror: the Ebliograshy on the Pucci Chapel is the recent article 
by M. Chappel, 4P ino del Vaga and Michelangelo: Drawings for the 
Cappella Pucc- in $S Trinità dei Monti in Rome,” in Renaissance Studies 
in Honor of Caigi Hugh Sm «th, ed. A. Morrogh et al., Florence, 1985, 
II, 137-144. di be nozd that both of the drawings published by 
Chappel as studies br Perino for the left prophet of the entrance arch are 
prcblematic. ) | 


u E.H. Ramsd-n, V Letters of Michelangelo Translated from the Orig- 
inal Tuscan, Szanfore_, 1963, 1, 287ff. 


12 A. Vannugli Ta iconfræernità del SS. Crocifosso e la sua cappella 
in San Marcelb,” Ri .erche per la storia religiosa di Roma, v, 1984, 429- 
443. In -he va-lt, Acam apræars in a death-like sleep in a barren Eden, 


and i is conceivable that this type of asso- - 
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plicated building history of the Palazzo Doria, whose first trans- 
formations by Andrea Doria predate Perino's arrival in Genoa 
by some years. This discussion is complemented by several 18th- 
century plans of the palace from the Doria Pamphili Archive in 
Rome, and by drawings by Perino and his followers relating to 
the frescoes. In the exhaustive catalogue entry o4 the interior dec- 
oration, every subject depicted in fresco and stucco in every room 
is carefully identified and diagrammed, the kmown preparatory 
studies are cited, and the literary sources of eaca scene are enum- 
erated. Instances of borrowing from antique sources are also 
noted. The author is equally thorough when dealing with the 
lesser-known parts of the palace as with the mo-e familiar, major 
rooms, and her treatment of the Stanza di Cadmo, the Stanza 
dello Zodiaco, and the Stanza delle Metamorfcs, rooms that be- 
longed to the private apartments o£ Andrea Doria and his wife, 
Peretta Usodimare, will remain an invaluable resource for anyone 
interested in the Palazzo Doria decorations. Much useful infor- 
mation on the Genoese admiral-prince, whose bi»graphy is closely 
interwoven with his major architectural monument, is also pre- 
sented. And this chapter further offers some unexpected but wel- 
come bonuses, such as the synopsis of the career of the sculptor 
Silvio Cosini, one of Perino del Vaga’s collabo-ators in Genoa. 
Perino's tenure at the Doria court has rece ved considerable 
attention in recent years, not only from Parma Armani, but also 
from Bernice Davidson and George Gorse, the latter having ex- 
amined at length the building history of the Falazzo Doria and 
its interior embellishment. Parma Armani and Gorse differ in their 
assessments of Perino's role in the architectural transformations 
of the structure, the present study arguing, par ly on the basis of 
the palace's decidedly "inorganic" nature, that "l'attività 
dell'artista nell'elaborazione architettonica del -omplesso appare 
decisamente limitata" (p. 83). Gorse, on the ccntrary, maintains 
that Perino had a considerable hand in this refurbishment and, 
indeed, an ongoing interest in architecture, a point of view that 
finds support in that scholar's recent discovery cf a highly finished 
study by Perino for a portal of the Palazzo Doria.? The question 
at present remains open to debate. Concerning the order of ex- 
ecution of the main components of Perino's decoration, Parma 
Armani (cat. no. A.IX.2; p. 266) endorses the chronology pro- 
posed by Davidson and Pamela Askew: Naufrazio, Atrium, Log- 
gia degli Eroi, Fall of the Giants. The revised scheme proposed 
by Gorse, who suggests that architectural renovation and interior 
transformation advanced in tandem from west -o east, beginning 
with the atrium and concluding with the Salone del Naufragio, 
is rejected by the author." Without documents that might shed 
some light on the order in which work progressed, this issue, too, 
seems unlikely to meet with unanimous accord. 4s Parma Armani 
sensibly points out, whatever the actual chronclogy, Perino's nu- 
merous drawings for the Palazzo Doria indicate that he thought 
about many different parts of the decoration at once, and that 


occupied only by the prominent withered Tree of Life and Tree of Knowl- 
edge of Good and Evil. This imagery surely alludes t the Legend of the 
True Cross, according to which the wood of the latte- grew over Adam's 
grave and eventually became the wood of the Cross, a miraculous wood 
image of which is housed in the chapel. The conventicnal theme of Christ 
as the new Adam by whom the sins of mankind aze redeemed is also 
communicated, through the juxtaposition of Adam in the vault with Christ 
on the Cross over the altar. 


15 G. Gorse, “An Unpublished Drawing by Perino de Vaga for the Villa 
Doria, Genoa," Master Drawings, xxiri-xxiv, 1985-8€, 193-199. This ar- 
ticle is another recent addition to the Perino bibliography. 

14 G. Gorse, "The Villa Doria in Fassolo, Genoa," Eh.D. diss., Brown 
University, 1980, 46ff. 
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ideas invented for one room often found their ultimate realization 
elsewhere in the palace. Considered in its narrowest parameters, 
chronology may be rather academic in the case of this synthetic 
artistic ensemble. 

Both Parma Armani and Gorse view the Palazzo Doria as a 
sort of theater where the political and ideological concerns of An- 
drea Doria were depicted and also enacted on ceremonial occa- 
sions. Parma Armani emphasizes the ceremonial function of the 
palace, and of Genoa itself, in receiving the emperor Charles V, 
a function that is elucidated by the triumphal arches that Perino 
designed for these occasions. These were the most classicizing, 
all'antica ephemera ever seen by the Genoese as well as by the 
imperial entourage (p. 83). Perino thus not only introduced a so- 
phisticated Roman style to Genoa; he also elevated this style to 
its most refined height — ironically outside Rome itself. 

Accounted for by Perino's own taste and training, this self- 
consciously Roman manner also expressly served the intentions 
of the patron, for Andrea Doria wished, according to Parma Ar- 
mani, to create the Campidoglio of Genoa in his princely palace 
(p. 110). The theme of Doria, pater patriae—liberator, peace- 
maker, and founder and defender of the republican state—informs 
much of the imagery of the Palazzo Doria, as the author recounts. 
The greatness of the Doria, notable members of whom populate 
the Loggia degli Eroi, is emphasized by the presence throughout 
the decoration of ancient Roman heroes and defenders of liberty 
— Romulus, Brutus, and Horatius Cocles, for example — who 
are presented as their precursors. As Armenini already noted in 
the 16th century, the deeds of these Doria progenitors parallel 
those of their ancient Roman counterparts, and through this as- 
sociation they join the august company of benefactors and saviors 
of liberty. This noble lineage lends an aura of inevitability to the 
greatness of Andrea Doria, who was apotheosized as Neptune in 
the Sala del Naufragio (p. 114ff.), just as his imperial patron, 
Charles V, was celebrated as Jupiter in the Sala dei Giganti (p. 
123). Like the Medici, Andrea Doria appropriated the ubiquitous 
topos of a renewed età d'oro to celebrate his own age and rule; 
this theme, too, finds visual expression in Perino's decoration, as 
Gorse and now Parma Armani have discussed. 

With the publication of Parma Armani’s monograph, it is no 
longer necessary to consult a number of different sources to fa- 
miliarize oneself with Perino's Genoese religious compositions. 
Much of the information on this little-studied subject has been 
handily drawn together and accompanied by full-page illustra- 
tions, many in color, of nearly every work concerned (the Saint 
Erasmus Polyptych is shown regrettably without its predella). The 
chapter on altarpieces, polyptychs, and sacred subjects also con- 
siders the artist's activity in Pisa, which Parma Armani believes 
Derino visited three times during his decade in Genoa: in late 1530/ 
31; from the summer of 1533 to the following July; and again late 
in 1537, immediately before his return to Rome (p. 153). His ac- 
tivity in Pisa, earlier discussed by Popham and I.B. Supino, has 
always been sketchily understood. Parma Armani endorses a re- 
cent thesis according to which the artist was the orchestrator of 
a new iconographic program for the cathedral, which was initi- 
ated in 1531, and for which his projected altar for the Chapel of 
Saints George and John the Baptist was only one component (pp. 
153 and 282-283). This undertaking would explain Perino's suc- 


15 The now lost but splendid tapestries of the Furti di Giove desizned by 


Perino visually and programatically enriched the political and ceremonial ' 


role of the Palazzo Doria. See the recent study by B. Davidson, "The Furti 
di Giove Tapestries Designed by Perino del Vaga for Andrea Doria," Art 
Bulletin, Lxx, Sept. 1988, 424-450. 


cessive rips to Pisa. Although this is an interesting possibility, 
the lazk of supporting documentary evidence, and the absence 
of the works themselves, consigns it, and the related theory of 
three separate journeys to the city in the 1530's, to the level of 
speculaiiton. 

Perin»o's Genoese altarpieces are also shrouded in mystery. Only 
one, the Pala Baciadonne from S. Maria della Consolazione, is 
signec end dated. The chronology of the other paintings can 
only be inferred on the basis of stylistic evidence. although all 
seem -o- postdate the year 1533, when the decoration of the Pal- 
azzo Dcria was largely completed. None of these works remains 
in its o iginal setting, which in every case has been either de- 
stroyed or dramatically altered. And neither the altarpieces for 
private =ommittenti nor the two polyptychs that Perino executed 
for cenzraternities in Genoa are documented. Virtually nothing 
is known about any of the patrons; indeed, Parma Armani's book 
disappo:nts in its failure to construct a profile of Perino's non- 
Doria cientele. Having spent five years in the service of Genoa's 
ruler ard leading citizen creating a highly sophisticated and, for 
Genoa, highly novel decorative ensemble, Perino might be ex- 
pectec, after leaving Andrea Doria's employ, to have worked only 
for the most prominent families of the city — aristocratic patrons 
such zs -he Pallavicini to whom this new style would presumably 
appeal. Yet, precisely the opposite seems to be the case, in my 
observæion. The patrons of the Baciadonne Altarpiece belonged 
to the merchant class — wool dyers and manufacturers who had 
only achieved minor noble status in 1528 with the publication of 
a new constitution in Genoa, while the Saint Michael Polyptych 
was corr.missioned by a local confraternity of pescatori. The com- 
mon characteristic linking Perino’s Genoese religious composi- 
tions fs .. pervasive conservatism, evident especially in the archaic 
use of tre polyptych format in the Saint Erasmus and Saint Mi- 
chael A.tarpieces, as Parma Armani points out (p. 170), and in 
the Florentine convention of the sacra conversazione, adopted in 
the S. Francesco altarpiece. This conservatism seems to be delib- 
erately .nd consciously antithetical to the progressive style of the 
Doria cecorations. The imported romanità of their newly pro- 
claimed. prince apparently exercised little appeal for other mem- 
bers cf “senoese society in this period. 

While his activity in the milieu of the Doria court has been 
increasingly brought into focus through the efforts of Parma Ar- 
mani ard others, Perino's post-Doria period in Genoa thus re- 
mains vague. A rigorous analysis of the religious and social cli- 
mate zhat conditioned his Genoese altarpieces and their subject 
matte-, and of the particular circumstances that precipitated the 
comrrissions for these works, is still wanting. The same may be 
said for his activity in Pisa, which warrants yet more thorough 
investigation. Only then can the validity of Parma Armani's ques- 
tionable statement that Perino "sembra nelle sue opere religiose 
intiman-ente coinvolto in tematiche di riforma" (p. 154) be tested. 
The author may have mistaken a retrospective conservatism for 
the prozressive reform of mid-century. 

Wifh=ven his major Genoese religious pictures undocumented, 
probler.s are bound to arise with small-scale works ascribed to 
Perino del Vaga whose authorship is supported neither by doc- 
umen:s nor by references in early sources. Three studies in the 
1950's, >y Bertina Suida Manning, Giuliano Frabetti, and Piero 


16 [t is a snail, not a snake as Parma Armani states (p. 159), that appears 
in the lower right corner of the Pala Baciadonne. To the bibliography on 
Perino's Genoese altarpieces and this painting in particular should be added 
my artic2, "The Pala Baciadonne by Perino del Vaga," Studies in the 
History cf Art, xvin, 1985, 29-57. 
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Torriti, assem»led = groap 5f such paintings of unknown origin 
under the name of kerin-s dal Vaga. Many of the attributions ad- 
vanced in thee pub-icat-ons are retained by Parma Armani. The 
five panels in zhe B-era depicting scenes of the Passion o: Christ 
and often proposed 2s th- p-edella of the Pala Baciadonne cannot, 
in my opinior, be zy P-riro del Vaga and they may date from 
the 17th century; tL 2y are perhaps even copies after the related 
prints designec. by Andrea Eoscoli (discussed by the author) rather 
than their sovrce. Taat zhe Agony in the Garden is signed with 
a suspicious v2rsior of Feriao's familiar monogram formed of the 
letters PERINO (seen in-awcograph in the Fall of the Giants, fig. 
123, the Baciedonre Alert iece, fig. 184, and the Munich study 
for the Leningrad! [-1mezta-ion, fig. 194) would seem to militate 
against a posit've at--ibuio to the artist.” A Miraculous Draught 
of the Fishes cat, =>. EVIL; p. 311) and two related panels of 
the Flagellaticn anc the Agony in the Garden (cat. no. B.VII; p. 
311), all accented ky Parra Armani, are, I think, similarly du- 
bious as autozraph-worcs f Perino; and the author's suggestion 
(p. 162) that fe later pair may be the predella of the Leningrad 
altarpiece is p-ecipi.ous,as all three works are undocumented and 
of unknown >rovenane. That Parma Armani includes in this 
chapter -wo c the -rtists late Roman religious compositions, the 
Holy Family n the Nat-onal Gallery of Australia (which, in my 
opinion, may be b! Tibal& rather than Perino) and the tondo in 
Liechtenstein, cloues rather than clarifies the picture of his artistic 
production fc private patrons in Genoa; the precious refinement 
of these images corstituies a marked stylistic departure from his 
more sober (=noe= pamtings of sacred subjects. Their aesthetic 
is that of Paine Fome aad it would be useful and informative 
to consider them azains this backdrop rather than in the generic 
category of “dipint. di soggetto sacro." 

Perino del Jaga ~sturmec to Rome after a hiatus of almost ten 
years, arrivirg in -ne Ftemal City late in 1537. His peripheral 
involvement in th- newly inaugurated artistic campaign at S. 
Giovanni Deoollate hasbe-n postulated on the basis of a drawing 
ascribed.to Prine por waich Jacopino del Conte's fresco of the 
Preaching of the E:ptis ie based. Parma Armani illustrates this 
sheet at the beginnzng c- tLe chapter entitled “Il ritorno a Roma" 
(fig. 210), bu now-ere discusses the Decollato commission. This 
silence confornds tre al eady confused reader, who may be aware 
that the Periro-Jac=pin-s connection is not as tidy as the illustra- 
tion caption, “schizzo per la Predica del Battista per la cappella 
di San Giorg> e S_n Govanni nel Duomo di Pisa riutilizzato da 
Jacopino del Conte in ua a-frescho nell'Oratorio di San Giovanni 
Decollato dato 1:38," msleadingly suggests. That this drawing 
was made fo- the Misa commission is speculation and nct fact; it 
may well have bee: ex»cuced for the Roman site instead, and in 
this case Perfao's connection with this project would need to be 
examined onze agen. Mo-eover, the authorship of the drawing 
itself, on wh=h thes wkole problem rests, should perhaps be re- 
17 Contrzry to Parme Armanës assertion (cat. no. B. VI; p. 307; cat. no. 
B.IX, p. 311), tae Murich cratving and the Brera panel are inscribed with 
the PERINO monogr m, rot with the letters “PV.” The monogram of the 
Brera panel (fir. 1857:s, ir m~ opinion, forged. The one that appears in 
the Leningrad Eamentation wEich Parma Armani similarly misreads “PV,” 
has been damzzed |b» a butterfly join and is repainted; its present ap- 
pearance is uneliable. although it too appears to be formed of the letters 
of the artist's fst nae. Iam grateful to Keith Christiansen, who kindly 
examined this xaintizg forme, for information on its condition. 

18 Traditionally ascri 22d te Jacopino del Conte because of its relation to 
the fresco in tH oratzry c S Giovanni Decollato, the drawing was at- 
tributed to Permo by ~hilig Pcuncey. (On this point, see M. Hirsi, “Perino 


del Vaga and Fes Circe," Eurlagton Magazine, cvin, 1966, 402, who first . 
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thought, for the attribution to Perino, in my opinion, is not en- 
tirely persuasive.!5 If the drawing is not by him, the entire De- 
collato problem vanishes. 

After an initially cool reception in Rome, Perino was sum- 
moned to the employ of Alessandro Farnese. This entrée led to 
permanent engagement by the cardinal's uncle, Pope Paul III, in 
whose service the artist remained until his death in 1547. As Parma 
Armani points out (p. 189), the presence of Michelangelo in Rome 
at this time propelled Perino into the role of "decorator" at the 
papal court, a role to which he was temperamentally well suited 
by the 1540's, having already performed this function in Genoa, 
and one that he readily assumed, furnishing designs for costumes, 
stage sets, and table service. It was essentially in this capacity that 
he was commissioned to execute the gold monochrome basamento 
of the Stanza della Segnatura, the spalliera for the Last Judgment, 
and the decorative ensemble of the Sala Paolina in Castel S. An- 
gelo. Only the commission for the Sala Regia would have given 
the artist the opportunity to. return to the grand, monumental 
narrative tradition of Raphael and of his own early career in Rome, 
but Perino, preoccupied with the decoration of Castel S. Angelo, 
died béfore the work was fully realized. His ambitions as a history 
painter thus were not necessarily absent in his late Roman period 
(although Parma Armani seems to subscribe to this point of view); 
they were only unfulfilled. 

It is not Perino the would-be or reluctant history painter that 
Parma Armani discusses in the final chapters of the book, but 
Perino the paradigmatic Mannerist, and it is in this section that 
the subtitle of her book, "lanello mancante," finds definition. 
Chapter eight, which covers all the artist's late Roman produc- 
tion, with the exception of the Sale Paolina, offers an incisive 
analysis of Perino del Vaga's place in the development of the Man- 
nerist style. Discussing the decoration of the Palazzo Massimo, 
the author observes that "qui per la prima volta viene impostato 
un nuovo rapporto tra scene narrative e apparato decorativo” (p. 
183). The frieze narratives, which are proportionally small in scale, ` 
are populated by diminutive figures in airy landscapes, while the 
decorative framework with its enormous grotteschi rivals and in- 
deed threatens to overwhelm the historiated scenes. The tradi- 
tional relation of narrative to decorative framework is essentially 
inverted: narrative frescoes and their decorative framework be- 
come equal partners, as in the Cappella Massimi, where the small 
frescoes were surrounded by elaborate stucco fields (pp. 184-186), 
and, finally, decoration becomes primary and the narrative itself 
becomes decoration, as in the Sala Paolina. This emphasis on the 
decorative framework at the expense of the ostensible narrative 
subject finds close affinities in the work of Rosso and Primaticcio 
at Fontainebleau, as Parma Armani further remarks, The simi- 
larity may be more than coincidental if Perino's influence were 
transmitted through his former assistant Luca Penni, who ad- 
journed to France after working in the Palazzo Doria, as the au- 


suggested a connection with the commission for the Pisa Duomo.) The 
Perino attribution, however, has been challenged. See R. Bruno, "Giro- 
lamo Siciolante, revisioni e verifiche recostruttive,” Critica d'arte, XXXVIII, 
130, 1973, 62, who favors an attribution to Jacopino. 


1? Parma Armani is not entirely correct to suggest that Perino relinquished 
all responsibility for the narratives in the Sala Regia to Daniele da Volterra 
during his lifetime (cat. no. C. VIII; p. 332). Moreover, the observation 
that the program is "rinuncia ad ogni narrazione" (p. 206) is misleading, 
as the narrative element would have been imparted by the unexecuted 
wall frescoes. According to Davidson, the artist presumably made draw- 
ings for the Sala Regia frescoes, but none have been identified or are 
known to survive ("The Decoration of the Sala Regia under Pope Paul 
II, Art Bulletin, Lvini, Sept. 1976, 398 and 416). 
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thor suggests (p. 183). The parallels extend beyond Fontainebleau, 
for the style that the artist evolved in the earliest works of his 
late Roman decade, “una tipologia figurativa, con teste sempre 
più piccole, su corpi allungati e avvolti in panneggi sempre più 
ampi e autonomi," constitutes "la cifra comune alla cultura del 
Manierismo internazionale" (p. 188). For Parma Armani, Perino's 
experience in Genoa was critical for the formulation of this artistic 
idiom; the decade spent outside Rome is thus also seen as a sort 
of "anello" — in this case in the chain of his evolution of a maniera 
style. Finally, in the 1540's, Perino del Vaga also provided the key 
“link” to the Roman manner of the teens and twenties of which 
he was a living heir. For a generation of younger artists in his 
orbit — artists such as Daniele da Volterra, Jacopino del Conte, 
Siciolante da Sermoneta, Pellegrino Tibaldi, and Guglielmo della 
Porta — this meant specifically a direct lineage back to Raphael 
and Michelangelo of the teens, of whom Perino had had a direct 
experience, and to the glory of Julian and Leonine Rome, as John 
Gere, Sydney Freedberg, and others have discussed. 

Perino’s last artistic campaign, the papal apartments in Castel 
S. Angelo, is a conscious evocation and revival of the grand Ro- 
man manner of Raphael, Julius II, and Leo X. This decorative 
ensemble, the subject of Parma Armani’s final chapter, rivals the 
Palazzo Doria in scale and visual opulence, and the two schemes 
present certain parallels. In both instances, the elaborate imagery, 
drawn from an array of classical literary sources, communicates 
some of the fundamental concerns of the patrons. The Palazzo 
Doria and the papal apartments combine rooms of a public and 
private nature, and the varying media, scale, and subjec: matter 
of the decorations in both reflect these distinctions in function 
(pp. 226-229). And for each commission, Perino produced a large 
number of preparatory studies but relied on assistants to help him 
carry out his designs. 

The literature on the Pauline campaign in Castel S. Angelo (like 
that devoted to the Palazzo Doria decorations) has proliferated 
in recent years. The Sala Paolina and its ancillary rooms thus 
presented a large body of material to be synthesized, and scholars 
cannot but be indebted to Parma Armani for taking on this task 
and accomplishing it so deftly. A succinct narrative summary of 
the extensive records of payment recently published by Eraldo 
Gaudioso and Richard Harprath is presented in the catalogue en- 
try on Castel S. Angelo (cat. no. A.XVI; pp. 287-300). These 
documents establish a fairly precise chronology for the suite of 
rooms and also identify the efforts of many of the artists who 
worked on them, thus clarifying the organization and character 
of Perino's somewhat nebulous équipe in this period; it is useful 
to have this information integrated into a discussion of the artist's 
career. The illuminating discussion in the text examines both the 
iconographic content of the program, which has been analyzed 
at length by Harprath, and the patron's political concerns, of 
which Davidson, Loren Partridge, and others have written in con- 
nection with other Pauline and Farnese commissions.” 

Like the contemporary Cappella Paolina and Sala Rezia, the 
Castel S. Angelo program articulates the political ideology of Paul 


20 Partridge’s review of Harprath’s study (Art Bulletin, ixu, Dec. 1980, 
661-663), which takes issue with some of the latter's political interpre- 
tations of the Sala Paolina frescoes, should be added to the bibliography. 
Parma Armani also disagrees with Harprath's personal, "riduttiva" read- 
ing of the Sala Paolina cycle (p. 226), according to which every rarrative 
detail, including the ceiling tondi illustrating episodes from the life of Saint 
Paul, is a specific reference to events in the life of the patron, Paul III. 
A recent publication relevant to the Sala Paolina is the article by M. 
Cali, "Sul periodo romano di Pellegrino Tibaldi,” Bollettino d'arte, xx, 
Mar.-Apr. 1988, 43-68; see esp. 55ff. for a discussion of Tibaldi's role in 


III. The imagery is a visual statement of such fundamental prin- 
ciples as the spiritual authority of the pope, the evangelical mis- 
sion of the Church, and the triumph of religious orthodoxy, con- 
ventional papal themes whose reaffirmation acquired a heightened 
urgency following the combined onslaughts of the Sack of Rome 
and th» Lutheran revolt. In the richness and variety of its orna- 
mentation, the cycle in Castel S. Angelo is not only a self-con- 
scious revival of the splendor of Julian and Leonine Rome, but 
also a visual statement of the Papacy's renewal. As Parma Armani 
concludes, the Sala Paolina “svolgerebbe un programma eccle- 
siologizo, impersonale, o meglio soprappersonale, volto ad af- 
fermarz il diretto della chiesa nella storia del mondo e della con- 
cezione del papato come autorità morale chiamata a guidare la 
cristiarità" (p. 226). Perino del Vaga's last artistic effort thus 
brougH him, like Michelangelo, to the heart of papal politics and 
the new orthodoxy of mid-century. But Perino never became a 
“Counter-Reformation” painter. His death in 1547, before the de- 
crees o: the Council of Trent were fully implemented, left the field 
open fcr other artists to champion Catholic reform, the task fall- 
ing among others to Perino's spiritual disciple, Taddeo Zuccaro, 
for whom the Sala Paolina proved such an important model. 

The -ich and varied career of one of the seminal artists of the 
16th century has finally received a long overdue, comprehensive 
study. n writing this monograph, Parma Armani has filled a ma- 
jor lacuna in cinquecento scholarship. Perin del Vaga, l'anello 
mancar.te is thorough, solid, and exhaustively researched. But 
certain shortcomings, some rather glaring, compromise this am- 
bitious effort. The book is not easy to use and at times seems 
designed to alienate the reader. The decision not to include, either 
in the &xt or the catalogue, a single reference to the 369 figures 
is inexplicable, and one is left unhappily to one’s own devices in 
attemp-ing to locate an illustration relevant to a particular point 
of disccssion. Once this effort is completed, several orphaned il- 
lustrations remain that do not immediately seem to relate to any 
secticn»f the text. The visual and literary components of the book 
essen-izlly exist as parallel but unintegrated segments of the whole 
— ar tnfelicitious arrangement, particularly since the illustra- 
tions a.e profuse and of superb quality. The catalogue, too, is 
uncongenial to the casual user, and one must decipher the author's 
unconventional categories, designated with the letters "A" through 
"E" but without an explanatory key, before knowing where to 
find ar entry on a given work. The individual schede are ex- 
emplar- in their thorough compilation of all previously published 
materia and opinion regarding the work in question, but the cat- 
alogue >verall is less complete than it might have been, lacking 
a sectica on lost, attributed, and rejected works. Perino’s oeuvre 
has acquired many accretions in the last two centuries, and such 
an effo-t of clarification would seem to be in order in the first 
moncgzaph ever devoted to the artist. 

The appendix of documents (pp. 349ff.) is similarly too ab- 
breviated in form, and does not function as an independent ap- 
paratus Some of the published documents, such as the extensive 
recordsof payment concerning the Sala Regia, the Last Judgment 


Perino's ast artistic undertaking. According to Cali, the execution of the 
canvas ir the Palazzo Spada, which was designed for the spalliera of the 
Last Judgment, is largely the work of Tibaldi rather than Perino (p. 53). 

In Parra Armani's chapters on Perino's late Roman period, particularly 
his activty at the Farnese court, the important study by L. Dorez, La 
Cour au ape Paul III d'après les régistres de la trésorerie secrète, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1932, should have been taken into account. Some aspects of this 
source, which is not cited by the author, have been superseded by more 
recent ptblications, but much of the wealth of information it contains 
remains ~aluable and relevant. 
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spalliera, and Caste S. Arzelo, where Perino's name repeatedly 
appears, are efeired to im the respective catalogue entries (cat. 
no. C.VIII.1, >. 32; cat. ro. D.II, p. 341; cat. no. A.XV.2, pp. 
289-290, but are, not tran cribed or even mentioned in this ap- 
perdix. The reader consulting only this section of the book for 
reference thus might errorzously conclude that all these under- 
takings are ur documented Moreover, the sources in which the 
documents tr..nscri»ed in “he appendix were first published are 
only cited in “his &ction 3 the document has not already been 
discussed in the tel or th- catalogue. This gives the misleading 
impression that seteral of-the documents were unknown, when 
in fact all have beer. previcusly published. The conventional for- 
ma: for document ppendizes, in which all known documents are 
transcribed aad their orignal publication cited, thus is not fol- 
lowed, and tne us-fulnese of this section is compromised as a 
result. In adcition! since = few published documents relating to 
Perino del Vega neve escaped mention altogether, the appendix 
is also incomplete? 

Finally, in ser drigent tempt to recite the opinions and con- 
tributions of zveryschola:, biographer, and critic writing on Pe- 
rin> del Vaga fro L Vasari =o the present, Parma Armani has per- 
haps relinqui hed = contrclling critical voice. Her discussion is a 
systematic recapittlation of the substance of specialized studies 
on Perino pu»lishel by others, but the author offers little inter- 
pretation of his -norphaus mass of material, and few original 
ideas, either bod specif.c works or about the artist himself, 
emerge in th- couse of the book's 345 pages. But this may be 
pa:tly inherent in tae natu-e of the undertaking. That no previous 
monograph cn Pe mo del "aga, however inadequate or outdated, 
existed from whicl the auchor could begin her own investigation 
mede Parma. Armani’s task especially difficult, and to her has 
fallen the first ort of compilation that, in the case of many 
artists of Perzno's stature, had already been carried out by other 
scholars long ago! In this respect, Perin del Vaga, l'anello man- 
cante is truly a b »und-b eaking work, and it will undoubtedly 
become a stendére resou.ce and reference for the study of cin- 
quecento Italan p. inting. This impressive and careful effort will 
nct socn be sipers ded, aad all future students of Perino del Vaga 
will be indel ted to Parra Armani for providing an eminently 
us2ful "nono zraph. 

LINDA WOLK-SIMON 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

1000 Fifth Avenue 

m New York, NY 10028 


21 Documents eferri-g to Pe3no del Vaga published in the following are 
no: recorded b- Parma Arma ii: A. Bertolotti, Artisti Bolognesi, Ferraresi, 
ed alcuni altri Tel gidstato pentificio in Roma nei secoli XV, XVI, e XVII: 
Sti.di e ricerche tratt dagli cchivi romani, Bologna, 1862, 37 (payment 
for work in th= Vatican Pala-e, n.d. [ca. 15447]); idem, Artisti veneti in 
Roma, Venice, 1884, 17 (Permo and Sebastiano del Piombo recorded as 
evaluating mazus¢-i miniafres, 15461; G. Fiocco, “La cappella del Cro- 
cif:sso in S. Marcello” Bollet=ino d'arte, vu, 1913, 94 (payments for work 
in che Cappell del Crocifissc, 1540-44; this source is cited by Parma Ar- 
meni, but these rececds of payment are not referred to by the author); 
C. Pini, La scrittura di artisi italiani, secoli XIV-XVII, Florence, 1869- 
1873, 11, no. -42 axtograpl document in which Perino acknowledges 
receipt of 377 -lucatz.di camera, 1544); E.H. Ramsden (as in n. 11), 287- 
283 (Piero Bucnacco-si documented as working in the Medici Chapel, S. 
Lorenze, 1526-; L! V olk-Siron, “A Drawing by Perino del Vaga for the 
Loggia degli Foi ofizhe Vill. Doria and a Document from the Genoese 
Peciod,^ Mast-r Dra vings, xxv, 4, 1987, 410-414 (record of payment of 
26 ducati to Fsrino,|2resumzbly for work on the Loggia degli Eroi, n.d. 
(cz. 1532-311] this a ticle, waich appeared after the publication of Parma 


Armani's bool, is ar other recent addition to the Perino bibliography). 
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Les Carrache et les décors profanes: Actes da Colloque or- 
ganisé par l'École Francaise de Rome, 2-4 octobre 1986 
(Collection de l'École Francaise de Rome, cvw, Rome, Ecole 
Francaise de Rome, Palais Farnése, 1988. Pp. xii + 634; 9 
color ills., many black-and-white ills. Paper 


In 1986, exactly thirty years after the great Carrecci exhibition in 
Bologna, the École Francaise de Rome, which s housed in the 
Palazzo Farnese, sponsored a colloquium on the Carracci and sec- 
ular decoration. The acts of the colloquium, revéwed here, com- 
prise twenty essays. One might have expected, after the wealth 
of scholarly literature and the exhibitions devo ‘ed to or related 
to the Carracci since the Bologna show, that the c-lloquium would 
yield mainly reviews and assessments of work. already accom- 


plished. This is especially so since the colloquium. understandably 


considering its auspices, gravitated to questions concerning An- 
nibale Carracci's Roman career and his fresco cecoration of the 
Farnese Gallery, subjects that have been intensey studied in the 
last three decades. Indeed, they have been taken: uip very recently 
in two especially noteworthy publications, the Ecole francaise de 
Rome's monumental Le Palais Farnése (2 vols. 1981), and Gli 
amori degli dei. Nuove indagini sulla Galleria F. rnese by G. Bri- 
ganti, À. Chastel, and R. Zapperi (Rome, 1987] It is good to be 
able to report, therefore, that the colloquium proved these sub- 
jects to be anything but exhausted. In fact, it suggests that in 
coming years our understanding of the Carracciand their works, 
while it probably will not be radically revised, can be significantly 
enlarged and deepened. 

Several interrelated factors, already evident = the two books 
mentioned above, but particularly striking in tre acts of the col- 
loquium, contribute to the vigor anc potential o. current research 
in the field. One is the emergence of a new generation of scholars; 
another the impetus coming from s:udies of cu tural history, es- 
pecially its social, economic, and political aspects; finally, there 
is the formulation of some new questions and tne exploration of 
some new methods of historical and critical ap »roach. 

Like almost all art-historical studies these day-, Carracci schol- 
arship is beginning to be affected by the grow-ag impact of the 
work of conservators and restorers. While it seems unlikely that 
for the Carracci we can expect anything like the spectacular re- 
visionist results that have attended the cleaning cf the Sistine Ceil- 
ing, even conservation efforts that do no more than give us the 
chance to look closely at works usually seen frem a distance are 
likely to lead to discoveries. The presence of =caffolding in the 
Founding of Rome room of the Palazzo Magnini, in Bologna, made 
it possible for Anna Ottani Cavina to see an important penti- 
mento that has a bearing on the attribution of the fresco of Ro- 
mulus and Remus Nursed by the Wolf. In her paper in the Actes 
she makes a strong, if not quite decisive, case for rejecting the 
widely accepted thesis that Ludovico collaborated with Annibale 
in the execution of the fresco. The issue may se-m a small one to 
the uninitiated, but it involves one of the few critical points of 
reference we have for our notion of how the C :rracci worked as 
a "team" in Bologna. l 

Giuliano Briganti's paper here was originally presented before 
the publication of his essay in Gli amori degli dzi, which expands 
on it. It is largely concerned with the meanirz of another dis- 
covery made on the scaffolding, three enigmat.c dates, invisible 
from the floor, that were written on the vault c the Farnese Gal- 
lery: “1598”; "1599"; "1600, 16 maggio." Brigarti interprets them 
as marking, first, the initiation of work, secoad, the arrival of 
Agostino Carracci as a collaborator in the execation of the paint- 
ings, and third, the recommencement of work after an interrup- 
tion. The paper also includes a diagram of the-working giornate 
of the frescoes in the Gallery. Overlapping sections show that 
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Annibale painted the ceiling from the center out to the cornice, 
and the sizes of the giornate reveal that, as the fresco progressed 
and the artist gained confidence, he worked faster, covering larger 
areas in a day's work. There are, incidentally, also some brief, 
but useful, comments on Annibale's fresco technique by Carlo 
Giantomassi in Gli amori degli dei. One has the feeling, however, 
that more can be done with technical investigations, that we have 
potential answers for art-historical questions that still need to be 
properly framed. 

Several papers analyse the person, position, and culture of the 
Carracci's Roman patron, Cardinal Odoardo Farnese. Although 
they are not directly concerned with the character and quality of 
the Carracci's art, they contribute greatly to our understanding 
of the context and circumstances in which it was created. Roberto 
Zapperi provides a biographical sketch of the cardinal, who was 
a more learned and interesting person than we have generally 
realized. Zapperi describes him as a "uomo di chiesa per esigenze 
dinastiche," who "non diventó mai uomo di fede." "Aveva avuto 
un'educazione mondana e ad essa volle attenersi fino all'ultimo." 
Clare Robertson, in comparing him to his great-uncle, Cardinal 
Alessandro Farnese, examines Odoardo's artistic patronage and 
argues persuasively that he was especially fond of the art of the 
Emilian school, generally disliked Mannerism, and was probably 
responsible for rearranging the art collection in the Farnese Palace 
so that it better reflected his personal tastes. Christina Riebesell's 
essay complements Robertson's in analyzing Odoardo's role in 
the acquisition and display of the famous Farnese collection of 
antiquities. These studies help to explain the invitation to the Bol- 
ognese Carracci to work in the Roman palace, and they make the 
spectacle of ancient sculpture and pagan love imagery in the 
Farnese Gallery seem a less surprising presence in the home of a 
lord of the Catholic Church. Indeed, they suggest the further pos- 
sibility that Odoardo himself, rather than the letterato Fulvio Or- 
sini, worked with the Carracci in selecting the subjects for their 
paintings in the Gallery. The idea that an erudite literary advisor 
like Orsini must necessarily have written a program for the painted 
decorations of the Gallery has, in fact, recently been questioned 
by one of its main former advocates, Charles Dempsey. (See 
Dempsey's review in the Burlington Magazine, cxxix, 1937, 34- 
35, of what appears to me, as to Dempsey, an unconvincing at- 
tempt to interpret the celebration of sensual love in the Gallery 
as a complex allegorical glorification of the Farnese — namely, 
Iris Marzik's Das Bildprogramm der Galleria Farnese in Rom, Ber- 
lin, 1986.) 

Another essay in the Actes considers Cardinal Odoardo's role 
in public and civic life in Rome. Marine Boiteux, in her "Fétes et 
céremonies romaines au temps des Caracche," explains that par- 
ticipation in, and sponsorship of, festive public activities orga- 
nized to mark religious and secular events were political and social 
obligations for a cardinal, and Odoardo seems to have fulfilled 
them gladly. She also calls attention to the accord between the 
subjects frescoed on the vault of the Farnese Gallery and the themes 
chosen for public celebrations of dynastic marriages. In this con- 
nection I might note that the hypothesis that the Carracci's fres- 
coes in the Gallery were occasioned by Ranuccio Farnese's mar- 
riage to Margherita Aldobrandini has run into some chronoiogical 
difficulties, although perhaps not insuperable ones. (See Briganti, 
in Gli amori degli dei, 39; and Dempsey, in the review cited above.) 

These studies of Odoardo, valuable enough individually, gain 
further depth and resonance by their association with Patricia 
Falguiéres's magisterial essay, "La Cité fictive. Les Collections de 
cardinaux, à Rome, au XVI* siècle.” Sweeping over more than 
one hundred densely footnoted pages, this study illuminates not 
only the nature of the art and antiquities market, but also the real 


and symbolic cultural context of patronage and collecting, in 
Rome particularly but also in other cities, during the Renaissance. 
It treats such themes as the tension between the "Rome of the 
Popes" and the "Rome of the Romans," the cardinals as modern 
incarnazions of the senators of ancient Rome, and collecting "à 
la romaine” as a triumphal demonstration of the ability and right 
to rue. Odoardo and his activity in the Farnese Palace can be 
seen in -his broader context as obedient to the imperatives of sta- 
tion end profession, and as reconciling apparent contradictions 
of valurs and beliefs. Needless to say, this is a study that should 
find a -eadership extending far beyond the circle of Carracci 
student . 

Probzbly because of its implicit emphasis on the Carracci's work 
in Roms, the colloquium did not stimulate much discussion of 
Ludovico Carracci, an artist of more current interest than might 
be gues ed from these Actes. Still, in addition to Anna Cavina's 
paper, Andrea Emiliani's sensitive assessment of the early Bol- 
ognes2 -areers of the Carracci and Anton Boschloo's survey of 
the cr-tical fortunes of the Carracci's Bolognese fresco cycles pro- 
vide some valuable insights concerning Ludovico's art and its his- 
torica. significance. 

Agosuno Carracci, however, is here given somewhat unex- 
pectec attention in papers by Diane De Grazia and Clovis Whit- 
field. Agostino is usually dismissed as an intellectually pretentious 
but meciocre artist, and he has not been studied in depth since 
Stephen. Ostrow's monographic Ph.D. dissertation of 1966 (In- 
stitute œ Fine Arts, New York University). It seems time to review 
our assc mptions about him and to reconsider the evidence for 
them. DE Grazia points out that Agostino's reputation for literary 
erudit-01 permits us to think that he may have contributed to, 
or even invented, the iconographic program of the Farnese Gal- 
lery. Some support for this idea comes from Bellori, and it gains 
furthe- credence to the extent that, as mentioned above, Odoar- 
do's dependence on the services of a professional letrerato like 
Fulvio C rsini need not be taken for granted. De Grazia. pursuing 
a suggesion she made some years ago (Prints and Related Draw- 
ings by che Carracci Family, Washington, D.C., 1979, 07, n. 83), 
also p-coses that Agostino rather than Annibale wes the "in- 
ventor" pf caricature. Her argument is plausible, but considering 
the colladorative nature of the Carracci's artistic activity, I suspect 
that the question of who "first" made whatever should be con- 
sidered = "true" caricature is unanswerable. Surely, the fact that 
we do not at present know any undisputed caricature drawings 
by AnnDale does not constitute evidence one way or the other 
for his role in the creation of the genre. 

Whitf=ld makes a still bolder and more ambitious claim for 
Agostinc. His thesis is that the conception and early development 
of the stmuctured, "classical" landscape style we associate with the 
Carracci should be credited to Agostino rather than to Annibale. 
Vigorcu:ly argued, this thesis is bound to meet resistance because 
it invalves the reattribution of several works we have come to 
think cf as unquestionably by Annibale. But it certainly deserves 
serious consideration and, whatever our final conclusion. it should 
help us te arrive at a better assessment of Agostino’s artistic vision 
and histerical role. 

Mos: sf the other essays in these Actes explore fairly familiar 
grounc here there still is, however, much that can »e illumi- 
nated. André Chastel makes some discerning comments about the 
functicn, style, and meaning of the Farnese Gallery, and Marc Fu- 
maroli. >y referring to the literary genre of the "epigram- 
ekphrasi " as represented in Giambattista Marino's poem La Gal- 
eria, adcs to our sense of the ways in which Annibale's contem- 
poraries might have perceived his Gallery. Philippe Morel takes 
a long .ook at the decorative system of the Farnese Gallery, com- 


parng it to the “sy=caxe figurative" of Mannerist decorations, in 
order to demons r.:e that it represents "une nouvelle configu- 
ration sémiologique dt decor.” Many of his observations are 
shrewd and acute, xlthaiga to some extent they seem less novel 
than the language — wkick they are presented. 

Several essays, l£e tte a ready mentioned paper by Boschloo, 
dea. with the forirza cita of the Carracci. Jacques Thuillier 
con-ributes a sub-t-atia essay on ‘he influence of the Carracci in 
Framce, emphasizirz the “Clea” of art they and their work rep- 
resented. Olivier Vache. shows that through the 18th century, in 
Framce, England, a-d Cermany, full-scale copies of the Farnese 
GaLery served son=imes t- irstruzt, and sometimes just to evoke 
the »eauty of Italiar arti ticculture. Zygmunt Wazbinski recounts 
the story of the ere—ionzin 1674 of a monument to Annibale Car- 
racci in the Pantaen, anc discusses its significance for the Ac- 
cad2mia di San Lica. Fraa ly, Evelina Borea's introductory essay 
to her excellent exxbit=n catalogue Annibale Carracci e i suoi 
incsori (Rome, 12: 5) is re»ublished here. 

Insofer as this ZcHoqr ium reflects the current state of research 
in Carracci studies. it :hculd be noted that some subjects and 
kinds of problems chat or ce occupied the central areas of our 
research are little =r not at all represented here. There are no 
discussions of ckrcaolcsicl questions, and only one paper, by 
Carel van Tuyll, isd ocusec on little-known or previously unpub- 
lished pictures. Iti prozaËle that very nearly all of the surviving 
wo-ks by the Carracci have by now been discovered. Surely, some 
of the objects attritutedto hem that have appeared on the market 
in recent years sagzest het only by a very determined effort of 
the imagination zæ the Carracci corpus be much enlarged. 

The Carracci's avisti- seurces and creative processes seem rel- 
atively well unde-=30d now, and in the Actes only Norberto Gra- 
maccini is concern -1 w-th a possible source of inspiration — spe- 
cifically for the £g—e o Medea bathing (which he gives wrongly, 
I think, to Anniba inseal of Ludovico) in the Jason frescoes in 
the Palazzo Fava. I woud myself question whether the figure really 
derives from the antigre model he proposes and, if he is right, 
whether the charm ng, bw rather modest, “naturalistic” nude it 
became can real y bea: the freight of historical significance he 
wishes to give it 

The much debated question of the relationship of the Carracci's 
work tc artistic theory =f the time did not arise at the colloquium. 
Arguments on thi sukec have been rather repetitive for some 
time now, and mary scho-ars must feel that further discussion is 
no- likely to be p. oductive. Carl Goldstein's recently published 
Visual Fact over \=rba F£Etion. A Study of the Carracci and the 
Cr ticis, Theory and Fra-tice of Art in Renaissance and Baroque 
Itæy (Cambridgs, -98& may, however, reopen the debate. 

All told, the ac= of chi . colloquium confirm one's impression 
of the vitality o: Carr.cc research today, which is progressing 
rapidly on severe! on. R addition to the recent literature I have 
already mentiorec I might note that Roberto Zapperi's book, 
Arnibale Carracc: ritratto di artista da giovane, will have been 
pu»lished by the £ me his review appears. I can also report that 
Gail Feigenbaurr € ongav'aited monograph on Ludovico is near- 
ing completion ard — concerning our knowledge of the devel- 
opment of the Car-accis actistic vision in the 17th century — that 
Catherine Puglisi» monograph on Albani is already in press. 

DONALD POSNER 

New York University, Institute of Fine Arts 
1 East 78th Street 

New York, NY 10021 
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JACQUES DE CASO, David d'Angers: L'Avenir ce la mémoire. 
Etude sur l'art signalétique à l'époque romcntique, Paris, 
Flammarion, 1988. Pp. 223; 150 black-and-white ills. F. 250 


This compact paperbound volume is evidence cf commendable 
support of modern scholarship by a French publi-her best known 
for splendid coffee-table book/objects. In the past, its author, 
Jacques de Caso, a specialist in 18th- and 19th-century French 
sculpture, has produced seminal essays on a 5road range of 
crit:cal, cultural, and legal issues; two of them fccused on David 
d'Angers. The present book takes up several of themost significant 
concerns in those articles, with the intention of providing a modern 
monograph on this artist, perhaps the foremost French sculptor 
of the early 19th century and one of its most inf-uential teachers 
and intellectuals, Except for André Bruel's edicion of 1958 of 
David's carnets, the most extensive publications cn this artist date 
from the late 19th century. The most notable is Henry Jouin's 
monograph of 1878.1 The gap in the literature has become 
especially conspicuous in the 1980's after two decades of critical 
reappraisal of 19th-century sculpture stressing David's 
importance. In 1984, the need for a comprehensive treatment of 
this artist was highlighted by the inauguration of the dramatic 
new home of the Galerie David, in the conwerted Abbaye 
Toussaints adjacent to the Musée des Beaux-Arts in Angers, and 
by :he appearance of Viviane Huchard's excellent catalogue of the 
Galerie's collection. De Caso's book appeared, eppropriately, in 
time for the bicentennial anniversary of the sculptor's birth (1788). 

Like Fred Licht's Canova (1983) and Anne M. Wagner's 
Carpeaux (1986), de Caso's monograph is @ critical study. 
Understandably, he has accepted the original corpus of works 
compiled by Jouin as the basic reference, despite obvious needs 
for refinement and updating? Unlike Licht's and Nagner's books, 
however, de Caso's monograph offers no easy access. It demands 
close concentration in every respect. Although relieved by 
excellent in-text illustrations, the layout paralles the density of 
the discourse itself: the text is tightly massed onto pages with 
narrow margins and there are extensive notes ai the end of each 
chapter. 

The book typifies de Caso's writing in that it demands a 
sophisticated reader with excellent French anc. strong literary 
background. The author's prose suggests a Mailarméan reverie 
mcre often than the logical argumentation cf standard art- 
historical writing. The monograph embodies a series of lectures, 
given in 1981-82 at the Collége de France at the invitation of André 
Chastel and Jacques Thuillier, which the autho- claims to have 
published with only "some" revisions of content and language.? 
It therefore addresses a reader with especially Eroad intellectual 
range. 

The result is markedly individual. The notes alone suggest a 
depth, breadth, and independence of inquiry: they contain 
quantities of unpublished archival data — some recalling the work 
of Robert Darnton more than that of an art hisorian — as well 
as material from contemporary periodicals anc later secondary 


1 H. Jouin, David d'Angers, sa vie, son oeuvre, ses Écrits, ses contem- 
porains, 2 vols., Paris, 1878. 


? [n the monograph of 1878 and his two later catalozues of the Galerie 
David in the Inventaire général des richesses d'art d« la France (in two 
volumes of the section Province: Monuments civils, published 1885 and 
1908 respectively). 


3 He states (p. 7) that he used only published studies mn the sculptor and 
his contemporaries rather than “des travaux à consu tation réservée," a 
category that presumably includes unpublished doctoral dissertations such 
as this reviewer's — which is, however, listed in the »rief bibliography. 
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sources. These notes themselves contribute significantly to the 
literature on David and to 19th-century studies. As for the text, 
de Caso forewarns the reader that his approach is synthetic and 
idiosyncratic, more a recitation or "réflexion sur des ob;ets variés" 
replete with unmethodical “caprices . . . zigzags . . . des oublis 
mêmes” (p. 9). It nonetheless focuses on two areas, the global 
issues concerning the medium itself and the most important 
elements of David's thinking. De Caso claims a unique role for 
David not only in the practice of sculpture, but in the "réflexion 
sur l'art, en France, pendant les années qui vont des environs de 
1820 jusqu'aux alentours de 1850" (p. 10). Having posited this 
contribution for David, de Caso subverts his own claim 
immediately afterwards, as he dismisses the traditional 
hagiographic question of this artist's greatness vis-à-vis his 
contemporaries. 

The author rightly proposes that his book provides renewed 
consideration of values intrinsic to the medium. Much of the recent 
work on sculpture has focused on the most familiar issue among 
these, the social function of public sculpture, but not with de 
Caso's particular method and range of inquiry. His approach is 
broadly semiotic in probing strategies and procedures of sculptural 
representation, on the one hand, and content and subsequent 
reception, on the other. Yet his intent is the recovery of the 
forgotten debates during the 19th century concerning "modalities 
of imitation" rather than ahistorical structuralist zriticism. 
Accordingly, de Caso addresses insights provided by the well- 
known investigators of this problem, among them: Lessing, 
Falconet, Quatremére de Quincy, and Baudelaire, as weil as a host 
of more obscure individuals. 

In choosing this path, the author confronts some of the thorn- 
iest issues surrounding David, whose theories and work have long 
been acknowledged as exceptionally complex and elusive. Re- 
flecting his mimetic concerns, de Caso engages one of the sculp- 
tor's priorities that is as definitive as it is unexplored to date: the 
function of what David called l'écriture in his theory anc practice. 
The author moves well beyond Jouin's treatment merely of the 
sculptor’s voluminous publications and correspondence as evi- 
dence of his humanism and prestige among literati and activists. 
De Caso instead considers David's repeated inquiry into the rel- 
ative power of words and images upon the viewer, the function 
of decorated or inscribed pedestals within public monurr.ents, and 
the role of drawing in terms of content and procedure. Thereby 
de Caso reveals David's immersion in the current critical debate 
between the prevailing Enlightenment camp, advocating the ir- 
reconcilable difference between figural and discursive signs, and 
the generation of the 1830's, which promoted a revival of synes- 
thesia. The author never openly defines either David's concept of 
l'écriture or his own. The two might even be at subtle odds: de 
Caso distinguishes figuration from textual forms, as can be dis- 
cerned from his reference to "écriture figurative" (p. 99), unlike 
David, who referred to his relief-carving as a form of writing. De 
Caso could have pursued the subject further to suggest how pro- 
foundly David's visual work alone was shaped by the manifold 
values that he ascribed to written texts or the act of tracing letters. 
In his oeuvre there are countless iconic statues with textual at- 
tributes and images representing letter-tracing that, considered as 
a group, invite nuanced reflection about l'écriture in the hands 
of a sculptor. On a conceptual level, such images reveal David's 
intent to rival the historian as the ultimate agent of immortality. 
David and his friend, the historian Michelet, claimed their re- 
spective disciplines as the source not only of apotheosis, but of 
resurrection from death. 

De Caso also broadens the current critical vocabulary for mon- 
umental sculpture to reintegrate essential expressive elements that 


have been largely overlooked in recent years, particularly the 
sym olism of ponderosity and cast shadow. He justifies their value 
to hs study by revealing their use during the period, thus en- 
richiag our knowledge of David's cultural context as well as of 
the s:ulptor’s artistic strategies and resources. 

Scene of de Caso's general premises concerning David's life and 
work are worth examining. He posits that, despite the variables 
of sccio-political upheaval and David's own turbulent profes- 
sional and personal fortunes, his artistic and social ideology re- 
maired largely constant throughout his long career. The author 
right-y notes certain exceptions. David shifted to a secondary 
strategy, to be a neutral chronicler of human events in the "lesser" 
mode of historical relief, when undertaking po:itically compro- 
misirz subjects. By way of example, de Caso ci:es David's relief 
for tae triumphal arch in Marseille representing the duc d'An- 
gotl&me's counter-revolutionary Spanish campaign of 1823. The 
authcr's second exception is found in the sculptor's aesthetic prin- 
ciples, which were sometimes glaringly contradicted by his prac- 
tice. Given David's theoretical hierarchy culminating in ideal nu- 
dity znd marble, his most notable problem concerned the impli- 
cations of "lesser" period dress and bronze in his portrait statues 
of incividuals he strongly admired. Here, however, de Caso only 
points to the occasional "cleavage" between theory and practice 
and coes not attempt to resolve it. In other ways, the author's 
analysis of David's career is problematic in places. De Caso ap- 
pears to assume little ideological change or circumstantial exi- 
genz% in the artist's thought and action. The author especially 
argues for the unflagging integrity of David's ethical approach to 
his ax, despite the fact that he was a Republican who worked 
often for the Bourbon or Orléans monarchies. 

Nowhere are these points more at issue than in the celebrated 
BorcLamps Tomb project (1816-25), the sculptor's personal ex- 
emplem of ethical transcendance of political hostility. As de Caso 
indicetes, David refused to commemorate the other Vendean gen- 
erals and had a personal motive for honoring the clement Bon- 
cham»s (the Vendean allegedly spared the sculptor's father when 
he prevented his troops from murdering five thousand Republican 
prisoners before he died in 1793). While the tomb project was 
actraly underway, David appears to have hidcen his personal 
ties tc Bonchamps. He only revealed it once his career was es- 
tablisaed enough to withstand the possible damage of his Re- 
publican links to his Royalist patronage and once he became ov- 
ertly politically active himself around the time of the July 
RevoLition. The Bonchamps project only began to serve as his 
exemplum with the July Monarchy. This information suggests that 
Davic was capable of expedient maneuvers for professional gain 
at the beginning of this project. He openly admitted as much at 
the zimne. He made it clear that his plea for funds to complete the 
tomb zame from his desire to make this nationally famous project 
publicly visible in order to advertise his achievements thus far. 
Thesæfactors in no way undermine the genuinely ethical cast to 
DaviCs thinking; they merely illustrate the occasional presence 
of mi:tiple incentives — especially before the financial ease al- 
lowed by his eventual marriage — and the variability of his dis- 
coursc about his work. 

De aso explores these themes in four chronologically deter- 
minec studies of David's career growing out of an introductory 
chapter. In his opening essay, “L'Art signalétique," the author of- 
fers new insights into the various agents operating upon David's 
fragile artistic image without describing the result. The major ele- 
menishere are, first, the battle between David's widespread post- 
humoas critical acclaim and what could be considered the at- 
tempt-d murder of his memory by Second Empire authorities; 
seconc , the inaccessibility of his monumental work (mainly prov- 


inciel) and “he=orolli ry den al of its entry into the Louvre (except 
for his icorog-aphic.lly atypi-al Philopoemen and L'Enfant à la 
grappe); therd_ the bases o£his major biographers Jouin and De- 
laborde; ard, ourth the pervasive depreciation of his most rad- 
ically unzcaventionc] work. Concerning David's own strategies 
to make hiz work krown, ce aso rightly indicates that, though 
the sculptc- alowed his medellions to be serialized, he had little 
interest in ~ep-oduchg his -h-ee-dimensional work in order fur- 
ther to disænrnate = narr=. However, the author does not em- 
phasize ore advertsing s-retegy that David used repeatedly 
thrcughou. hi. career, muck: Ike his German colleagues: the pub- 
lication of sngravinrs of hi: monumental work, sometimes as al- 
bums withemultiple|-mages >Fone project, as with the Foy Tomb. 

Furthermcre, come prints wer2 included in major books on related 
topics, released cont urrent y ivith the monument. Two examples 
are the Benckamp Tomb, publicly introduced as an engraving 
within Mrae. -Bonck amps’ e c2lebrated memoir of 1823, and the 
Pars effigr, smilarky presented as a portrait medallion in Mal- 
gaigne's mack-accl “med edition of Paré's complete works in 1840- 
41. The vi-ibiity p vided >y these biographies dovetailed neatly 
with David's absession with l'écriture. 

De Cesc id: ntifie: as Daric’s most crucial artistic heritage some 
of the lese okvious facets 5f Enlightenment social utilitarianism 
tha: promoted thelstatus of sculpture. He discusses only those 
theoretica te-ts whch most d osely reflect David's declared social 
aims and vh=h explore a igat integration of art and society. He 
avcids the ccnmorplace (N nckelmann), points logically to Fal- 
coret's important reflections pn sculpture, and introduces a little- 
known socio Dgical-study she: he found in documents concerning 
David's >rey and that ae claims had pervasive influence on 
art sts cf he=ime: D. de Cuasco's De l'Usage des statues chez les 
anciens (Erussels, 1768). The book is an indictment of “supersti- 
tious” idœatry over the certuries. In de Caso’s view, it nonetheless 
encouraged e greater cultura. role for iconic sculpture by its mere 
ref ection-upon the complex fascination with the statue over the 
certuries — among the ecucated as well as among the Baudelai- 
rean “Casibs” De Caso proposes that Guasco's essay contributed 
heavily to tLe statuomarre of the 19th century, particularly in 
ligat of tbe c verse social surctions of sculpture (from political to 
prophyla-tic. Even with»u- Guasco's possible influence, how- 
ever, there isconsic erable »vidence of a related conviction among 
art theorsts (intli.ding Viinckelmann, Quatremére de Quincy, 
Stendhal Bc-idelare, and'Castagnary) that sculpture should play 

a vital prblr- role within a healthy modern culture. For various 
among tem as fo- Davic, this role ran directly counter to sculp- 
tu-e's rebgæion te museums as dead artifacts. A viable ritual 
sculptureformode-n sociey: whether in orthodox or newer forms, 
was essextizl. Actual practice confirms those theoretical priori- 
ties. Effizy ombs were Ensortant sites even for political dem- 
orstraticms chrougnout the 29th century. Equally relevant was the 
penchant. described as ea-ly as 1971 by Ruth Butler,‘ for the mas- 

sive destrucion aud recyzling of enemy monuments, a timeless 
ritual of zataartic rejecticn and "magic" transubstantiation, and 
Napoleoa's =onsecuent fear of erecting effigies of himself. 

The secord cha»ter coas:ders David's early career as the path 

leading to Hs fir major project, Le Grand Condé, nicknamed 

“La statve bravac " by is admirer Michelet (and thus giving this 
essay its tit2). De Caso = silent on the usual themes of David's 
debts to his masters, prime-ily the painter Jacques-Louis David 
and the scubtor Fhilippe-Laurent Roland. Instead he traces Dav- 
id's earlr stzategic choices tnat separate him from his peers at the 
École ard fzom tF2 majo-ity of sculptors of his time. David's in- 
terest in. coatent ;-ommunicated through expression (and narra- 
tive), :n^"male"| v-gor, ard in a sexually demure approach to fi- 
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gural handling regardless of gender, distinguish him from both 
the eroticist James Pradier and the aesthetic idealist Francois- 
Joseph Bosio, whose static, beautiful mythological figures em- 
body metaphors of metaphysical concepts. De Caso proposes sev- 
eral convincing new considerations for the long-familiar "élan" 
of Le Grand Condé. He claims that its powerful expressive focus 
and instant legibility derive from David's attempt to achieve max- 
imal clarity even at great distance, given its intended site on what 
is now called the Pont de la Concorde. Long regarded as a youth- 
ful anomaly, this figure, in de Caso's view, constitutes instead the 
prototype for the distillation and exaggeration of form of his ma- 
ture work. 

The third essay presents the initial phases of David's pursuit, 
during the Restoration, of his monomaniacal ideal of a pantheon 
of modern heroes whom he intended to resurrect through his me- 
dium. According to de Caso, he chose only the "architectes du 
présent et d'un progrés intellectuel et social" (p. 75). He traces the 
relevance of these projects to current events, such as the various 
expiatory programs of the Bourbon monarchy, and affirms their 
vulnerability to the caprices of public and private patronage. He 
proposes that the early Bonchamps Tomb was an exception to 
this rule, given its broad royal, official, and public support. One 
should note, however, that period sources reveal that the project 
triggered severe conflict over the prudence of such an elaborate 
public statement on the subject at that moment. For many within 
a generation still obsessed with the Revolution, the averted atroc- 
ity at St.-Florent in 1793 symbolized the most heinous features of 
these years, including the horror of civil war. Furthermore, there 
were bitter, often politically motivated arguments about who ac- 
tually saved the Republicans in that episode. The Ultras claimed 
that it was one of the more conservative Vendean commanders; 
mcderates and Republicans, drawing upon the testimony of the 
original prisoners, identified Bonchamps, a soldier generally fa- 
mous for his moderation and humanity. Authorities, patrons, and 
artist thus took great risks in the effort to provide in the Bon- 
champs Tomb a nationally significant emblem of conciliation for 
a splintered Restoration France. 

De Caso justly identifies the pervasive influence upon David's 
work of his exposure, in 1816 and 1828, to sculpture in England 
and the effect particularly of the Elgin marbles upon his evolving 
anti-illusionistic relief style. He points out that David was not 
alone in his interest in the new expressive possibilites of relief. It 
coincides with the general rise of innovative relief work by his 
"Romantic" colleagues, particularly Félicie de Fauveau (bravo for 
identifying her merits) and Auguste Préault, whose Tuerie still 
eludes decoding. While he does not attempt to suggest the mean- 
ing of the work, de Caso opens new ground concerning Préault's 
means of communication in relief. De Caso's probing into new 
territories concerning narrative in relief aligns him with Richard 
Brilliant on Roman relief and Leo Bersani, with Charles 
Dutoit, on Assyrian royal reliefs. His identification of "papillo- 
tage" as a phenomenological dynamic in these 19th-century French 
reliefs brings to sculpture an inquiry applied recently by Marian 
Hobson to 18th-century French painting and literature.5 

The final discussion in the third chapter addresses the "meta- 
physical" Racine. It encompasses the various debates about the 
ideal versus the real in figurative sculpture and the appropriate 


4 &. Butler Mirolli, "Monuments for the Middle Class," in 19th Century 
French Sculpture: Monuments for the Middle Class, exh. cat., J.B. Speed 
Art Museum, Louisville, 1971, 9. 


$ M. Hobson, The Object of Art. The Theory of Illusion in 18th-Century 
France, Cambridge, 1986. 
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discursive realm of iconic sculpture, especially with regard to dress 
and figural morphology. The Racine was considered splendidly 
advanced in 1824 even by such advocates of Romanticism as Sten- 
dhal, who repeatedly called for a modern statue that conveyed 
the soul of the subject on an ideal level without copying zlassical 
sculpture. David's subdued, meditative, draped figure seemed to 
them, but not to all, to be appropriate to its subject and to a 
modern audience seeking complex, internal qualities of spirit. 

These problems are expanded in a study of the celebrated Foy 
Tomb in de Caso's fourth essay, "La Contestation," which refers 
to the increasing political and critical resistance that David met 
in the prestigious commissions that came his way. De Caso dwells 
primarily on David's role within the resurgence of pedimental 
sculpture, the "frontispiece" of public architecture as an ideolog- 
ically laden, didactic entity. De Caso's analogy between the public 
building and a book implicitly draws upon ideas of the 1830's — 
for instance, Hugo's reflections, in Notre Dame de Paris, on the 
decorations of Notre Dame as texts for the people. This author 
focuses on the Panthéon project, that embattled tribute to great 
modern Frenchmen. De Caso leaves the fullest discussion of the 
undertaking and the surrounding controversy to Neil Mc- 
William's article on the subject, and himself ponders specific as- 
pects of the overall program of this extraordinary physical and 
symbolic vehicle. He concludes that, while the resulting person- 
alities portrayed are, save for Fénelon, all 18th-century (what 
about Manuel?), they function as generic allegories of civic vir- 
tues. In his muted consideration of political issues raised by Dav- 
id's work, de Caso differs essentially from McWilliam, whose fo- 
cus is the expedient cultural politics of the project in a rapidly 
shifting ideological milieu, and who sees no significant artistic 
debate involved. De Caso points merely to the clergy's objection 
to David's overriding secularity of subject matter, and emphasizes 
instead the opponents of the sculptor's radically "brutal" handling 
in the pediment. Both McWilliam and de Caso agree on the bas- 
ically moderate liberalism of David's ideology here, but they de- 
part in de Caso's insistence upon the supremacy of the personal 
resonance of the pediment. Unlike McWilliam, who sees a strong 
ideological coherence, de Caso regards David's figures as a ragout 
of diverse qualities, merely the richest single gathering of David's 
various exempla virtutis. The sculptor's obsession with measuring 
ensuing generations against the example of earlier heroes, and 
with the judgment of posterity upon himself, emerges here as no- 
where else. 

The final chapter, "Six et six ne font pas douze" (a sonorous 
parody of the proverb "deux et deux ne font pas quatre?") ana- 
lyzes David's most radical poetic approach to expression in his 
late works. De Caso discusses the most familiar problem in that 
category, David's innovative use of gesture and attributes in the 
celebrated Cuvier Monument, in which the naturalist's panto- 
mime closely suggests the nature of his zoological and geological 
investigations.” However, the author also confronts a lesser- 
known work, the Larrey Monument, for its exaggerated phy- 
siognomics and brutal, irrational relief images, which in their own 
time were considered even seditious. In most cases de Caso once 
again explores procedures without suggesting content, especially 
with regard to figural canons altered for physiognomic purposes. 
He implies that David's allowance for distortive expression over 


6 N. McWilliam, "David d' Angers and the Panthéon Commissior: Pol- 
itics and Public Works under the July Monarchy,” Art History, v, 4, Dec. 
1982, 426-446. 

7 Especially Cuvier's Discours sur les révolutions de la surface du globe 


et sur les changemens qu'elles ont produits dans le régne animal, Paris, 
1825, 8th ed., 1840. 


ideal beauty is what linked the sculptor to the progressive artists 
of his zeneration, especially his former student Préault. In ad- 
dressing this point in David's large-scale work, de Caso moves 
beyonc standard discussions of the “romanticism” merely of 
David’: most tempestuous medallions and busts. However, he does 
not adcress the sculptor’s expressed limitations to such expression 
even ir this late phase. David’s countering aesthetic priority is 
demcn trated in his project transi of the writhing, choking poéte 
inforiuzé Gilbert. Echoing Lessing and Quatremére de Quincy in 
particu.ar, David intended this figure to be beautiful, in order to 
allow tne viewer to make his own poem about the tragic plight 
of mcd-rn genius. Those values affected his judgments of his con- 
temporaries’ work as well: he decried Rude's screaming Marseil- 
laise arc] emaciated Cavaignac as inappropriate, disfigured, and 
distasteul. 

The zuthor otherwise darts among a series of topics and pro- 
vides a wealth of new perspectives upon David and his cultural 
context De Caso discusses the sculptor's well-known portraiture, 
propesing the clear distinctions among their approaches as cor- 
responcing to their public or private functions. The author also 
explores David's quasi-mystical belief in the vital powers of na- 
ture. Departing from his more familiar anthropocentrism, David's 
perception of meaning within natural elements becomes manifest 
in his ex raordinary fascination with landscape and his correlation 
of humzn vitality with organic generation. The latter is posited 
as the underlying meaning of his late Enfant à la grappe. De Caso 
only implies the figure's message of the Dionysiac, “dreamy” qual- 
ity of ursullied human consciousness in the child that, we know, 
in Davic's view, contrasts with the probing, passionate rationality 
of the acult. The sculptor explicitly illustrates this concept of dif- 
fering o. ders of awareness, using a vineless petit Robert, in the 
monument to the physiologist Bichat at Bourg-en-Bresse (figs. 146 
and 147 . Although de Caso does not say so, Bichat's own Re- 
cherches physiologiques sur la vie et la mort shaped David's gen- 
eral th nxing on the subject and constituted the source of the pro- 
gram of =he sculptural group upon that variant monument to its 
author. he relevant passages from the treatise are, in classic Dav- 
idian fasnion, inscribed on the rear of the pedestal of the mon- 
ument, znd are therefore apparently invisible to the many de- 
tractors df this “unsuccessful, obscure" group. De Caso drops 
other nuzgets of "Romantic" metaphysical concerns without de- 
veloping: them, such as contemporary theories of animal mag- 
netism, … subject so far not explored in the context of animal 
sculpture but that has obvious relevance. He introduces the com- 
pelling work and mind of Théodore Bra, a little-known sculptor 
who represents a congenial intellectual peer for David. De Caso 
abrupt-y halts on the subject of David's legacy to his successors 
among a tists, his cherished, but unexecuted, project concerning 
the emarcipation of slaves. Such a conclusion emphasizes David's 
enduring priority for a socially useful public art and his equally 
endurir.g-awareness of his impact upon future generations. 

Despat» its difficulty, de Caso's book is important. It contrib- 
utes signricantly to intellectual history as well as to the study of 
David an 19th-century sculpture. Like his earlier work, it should 
be inflver.tial in its approach, its quality of observation, and its 
sheer new information. 

SUZANNE GLOVER LINDSAY 
2117 Delancey Place 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 


SUSAN L. HJN7INCIONN, wilh contributions by John C. Hunt- 
ington, The Art c Ancien: India: Buddhist, Hindu, Jain, 
New Yorlcard To=yo, Weetherhill, 1985. Pp. xxix + 786; 
48 color iks., 727 black-end-white ills., 15 maps. $80 


SUSAN L. HINTINGIZN, The "Pala-Sena" Schools of Sculpture 
(Studies ir Sauth Asian Culture, ed. J.E. van Lohuizen-de 
Leeuw, x) L-idem E.J. Eril, 1984. Pp. xxxiv + 296; 282 
ills., 3 maps. $85; D.Fl. 256 


To convey “he comp:.ex history of India's art and architecture in 
comoreherib fcrz is a challenge for the specialist in Asian 
stud es. Suzan Hun 3ngton nas done a great service for the field 
by writing two c.er, wel. researched, and richly illustrated 
publicatiors. The A-t of Arcient India, an extensive survey book 
witt contrbuions by Johe: Huntington, encompasses a broad 
spectrum Œ Irdic -r. ture. The "Pala-Sena" Schools of Sculpture, 
a specialized and zystematc work that grew out of Susan 
Hurtingto-'s ?h.D. dissertation, will stand as a major reference 
for any fuure stud in its area. 

Ir the survey vo..me, a division of labor has been admirably 
handled. I isSmpectant tc list John Huntington's contributions 
at the out©t, or -Ery are evident throughout the book and add 
immeasurably to € He is r-sponsible for the fifteen maps, which 
cover eazl m: jor period from prehistoric times through the 13th 
century. H has d-aewn the many plans in a distinct, easy-to-read 
mamner, lelring ‘ give a clear analysis for nearly all the 
architectural. mcrcuments studied. A large number of the 
phctograpas, 5ftea 2f works rever before published, are his. And. 
finally, heha writen exhzustive treatments in his own areas of 
expertise, 3ucdhier- and Buddhist art, especially in chapters eight, 
twe ve, and seven-ezn. Wita John Huntington's contributions kept 
in mind, Lwi refe to the author of The Art of Ancient India as 
Huntingtca (meanmg Susin except for those areas where her 
husoanc i. tk» jo rt or princ. pal writer. 

Feader: expeczi7g stumaiag photographs of India's Islamic 
arcaiteczu e cr ccl ful Raipat miniatures should be forewarned 
tha: the author has choser to stay strictly within the confines of 
“Ancient Incia.” Making few moves beyond the borders of 
present-dzy ladia. -akistar, and Bangladesh, she remains in what 
she term "-ndi- civilization, limiting herself, with some 
exception, ts the period ap to ca. 1400 a.p. The introduction 
gives a br=f cverzzw of Ird&: its geography, its religious beliefs, 
anc the phceof ar within =hz whole culture. Works of art chosen 
for the stedy-are ‘ot the »Ljects of daily life created by and for 
the majorty 5f the populaze they are the products of tke skilled 
craftsmen the leaned intellectuals, and the princely purses of 
their time’ (^. xz&). Chapters are, for the most part, arranged 
chronologica ly an1 are grcuped under broad categories. The more 
scFolarly reader will appreciate the notes and extensive 
bibliography at -be end ef the volume. Most chapters have a 
“cenclusi-n, which sums p the basic theories of the given period 
and can be rarticLlarly help-ul for the newcomer to the subject. 

Part Cae, enti&2d “Fourdations of Indic Civilization: The 
Prehistor= and Protohisteri- Periods," covers, in the first three 
chapters, the most ancient a-t of India, through the period of the 
great relizious lEezatures. In the first chapter, “Antecedents of 
Indic Civilatio-,” Huntington goes to great lengths to 


1 “dic” hms Een chosen over the sometimes misleading "Indian" to mean 
“the ancieat ciltume-of the Sou-h Asian subcontinent” (introduction, p. 
xxii, n. 2. 


2 This revzw will rznain consistent with the Huntingtons’ use of dia- 
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incorporate new findings on dating in her discussion of prehistoric 
painted ware. She emphasizes this period more than has usually 
been the case in general studies of Indian art history, illustrating 
her work with three color plates (pls. 1-3) as well as black-and- 
white photographs and drawings. 

In chapter two, the first Indic "civilization," that of the Indus 
River Valley, is explained as far as archaeological studies and 
recent theories can go. While Huntington has chosen to show 
many works that have been illustrated in other publications, she 
has enhanced her treatment of them by including unusual or 
multiple views. For example, the well-known bust of a bearded 
man, dated ca. 2100-1750 s.c., and now in Karachi's National 
Museum, is presented from three angles, revealing it to be a 
masterly carving in the round (fig. 2.2). Among the different Indus 
"seals" represented, one is shown not only from the front but also 
from the side and back. The result is that its structure becomes 
immediately understandable. This chapter, so well illustrated and 
carefully analyzed, nonetheless has no "conclusion," reflecting the 
many questions that still surround the subject. The third chapter 
covers important philosophical conce»ts of the early period. Using 
the most recent archaeological findings as well as her reading of 
the mythology evolved from early literature, Huntington builds 
an intellectual and iconographic structure for the surviving 
artifacts of early Indic culture. 

Part Two, "Period of the Early Dynasties," includes chapters 
four through nine and begins with the sculpture and architecture 
of the Maurya period. The emperor Aéoka’s edicts and pillars are 
given careful consideration, with specific reference being made to 
recent interpretations.? 

The dates of the Sunga period, ca. 2nd century-1st century B.C., 
represent a particularly creative phase of Indic art. Huntington 
honors this fact in her detailed :reatment of the Buddhist 
architecture and related relief sculpture that constitute the major 
examples of the style. Stupa II at Safici introduces the subchapter 
on freestanding architectural monuments, leading into a more 
elaborately illustrated discussion of the Bharhut Stüpa. The text 
proceeds to the early rock-cut sanctuaries, particularly Bhaja and 
Pitalkhora. The later phase of Safici, when the Great Stipa 
(Stupa I) was constructed and decorated, is well covered in the 
first eleven pages of chapter six. The second part of this section 
includes Huntington's carefully documented treatment of the rock- 
cut monuments at Bedsa and Khandagiri/Udayagiri. 

John Huntington is the joint author of chapter seven, which 
deals with the Saka and Parthian kingdoms and introduces art of 
the “Bhactro-Gandharan” style. Buddhist terms, texts, and phil- 
osophical elements are presented, helping to lay the groundwork 
for understanding this faith and its art in chapters to follow. 
Chapter eight, even more exclusively the work of John Hunting- 
ton, covers the art of the Kusanas. This includes both the fully 
developed “Ghandaran” style and that of Mathura, dating from 
the late 1st century-3rd century A.p. Stylistic developments and 
regional differences are illustrated through numerous Buddhist 
sculptures. Iconography is well handled, and the choice of pieces 
often reveals a conscious effort to compare related themes 
throughout the book. 

Susan Huntington is the leading voice in chapter nine, which 
deals with "Regional Developments in the Deccan.” The sculpture 


critical marks for Sanskrit and Dravidian (South Indian) terms. "$" and 
"$. can be pronounced “sh,” "c" is pronounced "ch"; “r” is pronounced 
"ri." Long marks over vowels indicate a double length of time to the sound. 
Consonants that are underdotted are pronounced with the tongue curled 


backward and touching the roof of the mouth. 
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and architectural elements of the great caitya hall at Karli, clar- 
ified with photographs and plan, are discussed in relation to ear- 
lier caves. The less-often treated sites of Nasik, Kuda, and Kanheri 
are each well illustrated. An excellent example of Huntington's 
comparison of themes can be seen in the relief sculptures of mi- 
thuna couples. The author relates male-female pairs from Kanheri 
(fig. 9.20) with a pair from Karli (fig. 9.4), stating that: 


While stylistically they share certain characteristics with the 
Karli examples, important differences are also visible. In par- 
ticular, a greater heaviness is seen in the bodies of both the men 
and the women, who seem to be simply fat rather than sen- 
suous. This thickness of body and limb seems to remain a fea- 
ture of western Deccan figural sculpture in later periods, con- 
trasting, for example, with the slender body type that 
predominates in the eastern Deccan regions of India (p. 174). 


Such statements shed a clear light on the accompanying . 


illustrations. 

Part Three, with the title “Dynasties of the Middle Period,” 
deals with the Gupta period, India’s “Golden Age,” and its after- 
math. The first of these chapters begins with early Gupta sculp- 
ture and proceeds to demonstrate the gradual development from 
the heavier Kusana style to the mature Gupta ideal. Temple ar- 
chitecture of the period is shown through plans and exterior pho- 
tographs of Deogarh, Nachna-Kuthara, and Bhitargaon. In sum- 
ming up this high point of Indic culture, Huntington concludes: 
"By the Gupta period . . . there is little doubt that all three major 
Indic religions, Buddhism, Hinduism, and Jainism, were not only 
flourishing but were also fostering the development of significant 
artistic creations . . ." (p. 219). 

The post-Gupta sculptures from Bihar lead into Susan Hunt- 
ington's speciality, the Pala-Sena period, to be discussed below. 
Two illustrations from western India’s “Gupta aftermath” (in 
chapter 11) are of particular interest. Both show multiple ema- 
nations of a central deity, and at first glance appear quite similar. 
The author convincingly shows, however, that they are icono- 
graphically very different. One, from Gujarat, is Visnu Viévar 
üpa (fig. 11.15), a powerful example of the god's full manifestation 
to Prince Arjuna in the Bhagavad Gita. The other, an even larger 
stele (fig. 11.16), comes from Parel, near Bombay, and it is cer- 
tainly Saivite rather than Vaisnavite. Stylistically, Huntington re- 
lates the latter work to the reliefs at Elephanta. 

"Buddhist Cave Architecture," chapter 12, is principally the 
work of John Huntington. His expertise, not only in the art but 
in the religion of Buddhism, is revealed through his analysis of 
6th- to 8th-century relief sculptures.? He focuses particularly on 
developing Buddhist iconography, as seen in early treatments of 
the mandala: ". . . a specific schematization through which the 
religious practitioner achieves both understanding and reir.tegra- 
tion with the Universal" (p. 263). One example discussed is a 
mandala found in Cave 90 of Kanheri (fig. 12.25), and another 
mandala in Cave 12 at Ellora (fig. 12.37). The important Buddhist 
caves of Ajanta are also fully treated in this chapter, comprising 
over twenty-one pages with nineteen black-and-white photo- 
graphs, eight color plates, and six plans. The abundant material 
encourages the reader to experience Ajanta imaginatively, rather 
than just passively accept descriptions. 


3 See also J.C. Huntington, "Cave Six at Aurangabad: A Tant-ayana 
Monument?," in Kaladarsana, ed. J.G. Williams, New Delhi, 1981, 47- 
55. 


4 See also J.C. Huntington, The Phur-Pa: Tibetan Ritual Daggers, As- 
cona, 1975. 


Re:æning to Hindu rock-cut architecture in chapter thirteen, 
Susan Huntington gives a relatively brief discussion of the caves 
at Elepnanta, Aihole, and Badami. She is interested in defining 
the dyaastic connections, whenever possible, of art styles and 
monurrents: for example, she calls the great Saivite cave of Ele- 
phan-a "possibly Kalacuri period," while the caves of Aihole and 
Badam are "undisputably Early Western Calukya in origin" (p. 
290). Isegarding Hindu cave architecture and sculpture of the 
Rastrakuta phase, she reserves her emphasis for Ellora, covered 
in chapter sixteen. There she deals exclusively with the famous 
Kailasanatha temple, including two full-page plans of both upper 
and lower stories (fig. 16.4). 

In thc following chapter, called "Southern Developments under 
the Palbvas and Pandyas," Huntington devotes twenty pages to 
the rocx-cut architecture and sculpture of Mamallapuram, in- 
cludirgplans of the Varaha Cave, the monolithic rathas, and the 
"Shore Temple" (pp. 296-314). Western Calukyan structural tem- 
ples, treated separately from the caves, include examples at 
Aihol2, Pattadakal, and Mahakuta. The author always discusses 
sculpture along with the architecture whenever it is still in situ. 

John Huntington is the principal author of Part Four, which is 
entitled “Later Northern Schools” and opens with the chapter 
“Ka$mir and Related Schools." He covers architecture and stone 
sculpture of Kasmir ranging from the 4th to the 12th centuries, 
inclucirg both Buddhist and Hindu examples. The emphasis, 
howeve., is on one of Huntington's specialities, the metal sculp- 
ture or the region. Along with his stylistic analysis he gives inter- 
pretat:oas of Buddhist concepts. This provides a well-ordered 
foundat.on for the following chapter, by Susan Huntington, on 
the Pa aand Sena schools of sculpture. John Huntington also treats 
the art cf the Ladakh region, including in his discussion twelve 
color pl.tes of wall paintings from Alchi (pls. 15-26). While the 
scope of the book does not encompass Tibetan art, that field is 
touched upon here.* Referring to the much larger related field of 
Indo-Tibetan art, Huntington concludes by saying: "A full 
understending of the transmission of Buddhist art through Asia 
is dependent on developing a greater knowledge of Ka$miri art" 
(p. 385). 

Susan Huntington's major field, in turn, is reflected in her ex- 
pert trea-ment of the art of Bihär and Bengal in chapter eighteen.5 
Aside [rcm opening the chapter with the great Pala Stüpa at Pā- 
harpur (igs. 18.1-18.3) and including two color plates showing 
palm-lea paintings of the period, she concentrates on sculpture. 
The larg» proportion of the images she illustrates are Buddhist, 
and her izonographic explanations are enhanced by her husband's 
contribuions. This emphasis on iconography and Buddhist phi- 
losophy -omplements her extensive special work on the subject 
reviewed. below. 

Huntirgton covers a wide range of sites in the north-central 
and nortawestern areas of India under the broad title of “Rajput 
Clans.” gain, sculptures are often chosen that have themes re- 
flecting works discussed earlier in the book. This method en- 
courages comparisons and can help the reader comprehend dif- 
ferences i both iconography and style. Such diverse architectural 
monurreats as the Surya temple at Osiäñ, the Candrehe Saivite 
monastery and temple, and the yogini temple at Khajuraho are 
illustrated. Both the Laksmana and the Khandarya Mahadeva 
temples cf Khajuraho are fully covered as well. The art of the 


5 The mary superior photographs seen here are only a fraction of those 
she has -cnpiled. See S. Huntington, ed., Archive of Bihar and Bengal 
Art, Micrcfiche Archive of the American Committee for South Asian Art, 
Leiden, _nerdocumentation Co., 1987. 


~~ 


Solankis of Gtjarat is represented through such monuments as 
the Sun Templ.: at \-odhera and Mount Abu's Jain temples. The 
step-well, an architectural fo-m rarely mentioned in a survey book 
on Indian art, is ale shown in plan and elevation (figs. 16.60, 
16.61). Manuscript painting is barely touched upon, although 
three Jain examples = zre incladed in color (pls. 31, 32). 

The fifth and last-part of this study is called “Later Schools of 
the Deccan arci the South.” The Cola period is represented not 
only by crisp]~ deff-ed phctographs of some of the best-known 
bronzes but ako by-emples and sculpture in situ. From the later 
Deccan schoo, thestyles Ciscussed include those of the Western 
Ganga, the Eater, Calukyz, and the Kakatiya periods. The 
Hoysalas of scuther: Karnétaka are particularly well represented 
through both archi ecture and sculpture. The clear plans found 
throughout the beck accompany the temples, which are also il- 
lustrated fror varixus viewpoints. The sculptural examples am- 
ply show the Hoysala to b» the most ornate style of Indic art. 

The last chapter =overs various aspects of art from the Kerala 
region. À number ci its uncsual temples are illustrated, including 
the Vatekkurnathea temp-e complex with its plan. Eight color 
plates of temple wa- paintings are shown, illustrating particularly 
the green-skir ned ""aisnav te figures special to the area (pls. 40- 
47). Arr.ong he lax sculp ures shown in the book are those of 
dvarapalas, -he|cpor guardians of cave, stupa, and temple 
throughout I-dic|cilization (figs. 25.11, 25.13). This is another 
reflexive there tha: the Huntingtons have selected in their striving 
for an instructive consistercy and continuity throughout the vol- 
ume. The vibrant 27th-ceatury dvarapalas of Kerala look back 
to their stiff Fut éc. ally martial cousins from the Ist-century B.C. 
cave at Pital=hora “fig. 5.34). 

This survey boc: does -ull justice to the rich and multifaceted 
world of Indc art The works (including unusual examples) are 
well chosen to suport discussions of both iconography and style; 
and political-factc-s are ircluded whenever they clearly affected 
the art. Several Vi ws of = monument or object are often shown, 
the photographs for the most part are of high quality, and the 
unusually la ge nember œ clear plans make this one of the best 
sources for :ndiar. architecture. Susan and John Hurtington's 
strengths in “ans ‘t prodrce a consistently scholarly usage of this 
language in he te. Ameng the volume's additional features are 
its specialize] macs, a glessary, and a lengthy, categorized bib- 
liography. Tre au-aors' strategy of integrating the widely varied 
periods throagh tI? use ot common themes is effective; it ties this 
very ambiticus ard successful project together. The book fulfills 
the Huntingzons' zims: rot only does it speak to scholars and 
serious stud-nts, aut it isreadable by the generalist as well. The 
Art of Ancient Iria is a must for all art history libraries; and, 
particularly since=ome ezrlier teaching texts are no longer avail- 
able, cne hcpes tzat this-work will soon be published in paper- 
back to acc~mmedate ths student purse.’ 

At the same tinee that The Art of Ancient India was being com- 
posed, the £nal|t -uches were being given to Susan Huntington's 
extensive aralysi. of figtral sculpture from the 8th to the 12th 
century in Eihar and Berzal, The "Pala-Sena" Schools of Sculp- 


6 The major work ia this are for decades has been Percy Brown's Indian 
Architecture Budd "st and dindu Periods), 3rd ed., revd. and enl., Bom- 
bay, 1956. 


? An often-u-ed textbook that recently has become out of print is Ben- 
jamin Rowland’s|T-e Art end Architecture of India: Buddhist, Hindu, 
Jain, Harmortdswo-th, 195% 1st revd. paper ed., 1970. 


8 Certain use. of Samskrit d&critical marks differ between the two books 
(e.g., Bihar ws. Bih ~}. For consistency. I will follow spellings used in The 
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ture.3 The work for this book, developed from the author's doc- 
toral thesis, contributed much to her survey volume, especially 
to its eleventh and eighteenth chapters.? Most of the high-quality 
photographs and clearly designed maps are here, again, the work 
of John Huntington. Recently, the nearly five thousand photo- 
graphs used for this study were also published separately, making 
the material readily available for further research.” 

A: the beginning of her text, Susan Huntington presents general 
info-mation to substantiate her theories of style and chronology. 
Subtle differences in the material composition of sculptures, in 
the location of artistic centers, and in the religious affiliation of 
kings and patrons — these are some of the factors the author takes 
into account as contributing to stylistic variation and develop- 
ment. She analyzes some of the major earlier writings in the field, 
and, even as she comments on their shortcomings, she suggests 
what her own task must include. Summarizing the value of the 
work, she indicates that it can aid studies far beyond the chron- 
ological and geographical frame of the Palas and Senas. In fact, 
she states, ". . . an understanding and documentation of the de- 
velopments which took place in Bihzr and Bengal during this pe- 
riod is . . . important to the history of Buddhist art in much of 
the rest of Asia" (p. 8). 

Still early in her text, Huntington deals with what she calls 
'Origins and Precedents." Here some overlapping of her two vol- 
umes can be seen, for in both she covers the broad spectrum of 
Indian sculpture before the 8th century that contributed in some 
way to the "Pala-Sena" style. After discussing early sculptural 
remains from the Bihar and Bengal regions, the author then con- 
siders influences from Mathura, Bodh Gaya, Sarnath, and Central 
India. 

When she turns to examples from the actual "Pala-Sena" pe- 
riod, in the third chapter, Huntington categorizes dated works 
according to specific reigns whenever possible. This lays the foun- 
dation for her detailed theories of chronology and style, which 
unfold in the following chapters. She includes six tables of Pala 
rulers (according to various earlier authors), then compiles her 
own "Pala geneology” (p. 38). For Sena chronology, she lists two 
dating systems that are similar and presumed reliable. With these 
(and the related royal lineages of the Khadgas and the Candras) 
she analyzes dated sculptures of the period, coming to some im- 
portant conclusions: first, that there is a general trend over the 
period toward increased ornateness and interest in detail; second, 
that there is a parallel tendency toward greater three-dimen- 
sionality in the central figures of sculptural compositions; third, 
that later works are often larger overall, but with proportionately 
smaller central figures; and, fourth, that the postures of figures 
and body proportions become more exaggerated later in the pe- 
riod. Such observations produce a comparatively reliable "grid" 
on which to place undated works, in order to "define the regional 
and geographic patterns, the schools and perhaps even the work- 
shops, which were responsible for the great majority of the im- 
ages" (p. 80). 

The main body of the book, chapters four through seven, treats 
"Pala-Sena" figural sculpture methodically, grouping first stone 


Art of Ancient India. Huntington uses "Pala-Sena" as an indication of the 
major families who patronized the relizious art of the period discussed, 
al-hough she does not mean to infer exclusivity (p. 1). 


? See S. Huntington, "The Origin and Development of Sculpture in Bihar 
and Bengal, ca. 8th-12th Centuries,” Ph.D. diss., University of California, 
Los Angeles, 1972; Ann Arbor, MI, University Microfilms, 1972. 


10 As in n. 5, 
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and then metal pieces from Bihar and Bengal respectively. Key 
observations are given in the introductory essay: Buddhism dom- 
inated Magadha (south central Bihar) in the early part of the time 
discussed; there was a southeasterly flow of people and religious 
centers over the period; and there was an emphasis on Hinduism 
in the area of Bengal, particularly in the 11th and 12th centuries. 

The major areas of Bihar discussed with regard to stone sculp- 
ture are Western Bihar, Magadha, and Anga, the last called the 
"interface region between Magadha and Bengal" (p. 123). Metal 
sculptures of Bihar, treated in chapter five, fall into only two main 
categories, those from Magadha and those from Anga. Works are 
then further subdivided into exact locations or districts. Certain 
places that have produced numerous artistic examples, such as 
the Buddhist center of Nalanda, are given more extensive cov- 
erage, although little-known locations are also included, helping 
to give a new picture of regional differences. While introducing 
the later chapters that deal with stone and metal images from 
Bengal, Huntington explains that it is necessary to treat this region 
differently from Bihar — mainly because Bengal was predomi- 
nantly Brahmanical rather than Buddhist. Images nonetheless are 
still placed within the subheadings of districts of origin, two major 
ones being Dacca and Rajshahi. 

In her "Pala-Sena" volume, Huntington made a clear decision 
to exclude iconography and to emphasize instead geographic dis- 
tribution, chronology, and the stylistic development of the works 
discussed. This contrasts with the more general Art of Ancient 
India, where iconography has a definite place and is frequently 
treated within the broader story of Indic art. On balance, I believe 
that this choice for the specialized volume has proved wise: it 
enabled the author to go more deeply into regional differences 
and to propose a more informed dating of "Pala-Sena" works than 
has ever been produced until now. Inscriptions from dated pieces 
that are relevant to the present study appear in the appendix, 
which is followed by a comprehensive bibliography. Moreover, 
throughout The "Pala-Sena" Schools of Sculpture, Huntington 
presents preparatory work for a variety of further studies of the 
material, many of which she outlines along the way. 

A full stylistic analysis of "Pala-Sena" figural sculpture had been 
lacking in South Asian art history. Now, incorporating earlier 
writings, recent findings, and her own careful scholarship, Susan 
Huntington has answered this need with what the late J.E. van 
Lohuizen-de Leeuw predicted (in an editor's preface) will become 
a “landmark in Indian art studies." The "Pala-Sena" Schools of 
Sculpture will be valued by scholars as a detailed and disciplined 
study, and it will serve as a guideline for much work to follow. 

ANN W. NORTON 
43 Liberty Street 
Chester, CT 06412 
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Houston, Menil Foundation (distr. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, MA), 1989. Pp. 
379; 40 color ills., 156 black-and-white ills. $50 


, The Image af the Black in Western Art. 
iv: From the American Revolution to World 
War I. 2: Black Models and White Myths, 
Houston, Menil Foundation (distr. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, MA), 1989. Pp. 
306; 52 color ills., 131 black-and-white ills. $50 





KanrssoN, LENNART, Medieval Ironwork in 
Sweden, Stockholm, Almqvist & Wiksell In- 
ternational, 1988. 1: pp. 437; 290 black-and- 
white ills. u: pp. 615; many black-and-white 
ills. 5. Kr. 655 the set 


Kestner, JosepH À., Mythology and Misogyny: 
The Social Discourse of Nineteenth-Century 
British Classical-Subject Painting, Madison, 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1989. Pp. xxi + 
418; many black-and-white ills..$37.50 


Knicut, Vivien, ED., Patrick Heron, Hatfield, 
John Taylor in assoc. with Lund Humphries, 
London (distr. Humanities Press, Atlantic 
Highlands, NJ), 1988. Pp. 54; 76 color and 
black-and-white ills. $75 
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Kozrorr, ARIELLE P., et al, The Gods Delight: 
The Human Figure in Classical Bronze, exh. 
cat., Cleveland, Cleveland Museum of Art in 
assoc. with Indiana University Press, Bloom- 
ington, 1988. Pp. xiii -- 373; several color ills., 
many black-and-white ills. $40; $25 paper 


Kusrrr, DonaLp, The New Subjectivism: Art in 
the 1980s (Studies in the Fine Arts; Criticism, 
xxvii), Ann Arbor and London, UMI Research 
Press, 1988. Pp. xxiv + 578; several black-and- 
white ills. $44.95 


Lawton, ANNA, AND HerBERT EAGLE, EDS. AND 
TRANS., Russian Futurism through Its Manifes- 
foes, 1912-1928, Ithaca and London, Cornell 
University Press, 1988. Pp. xiii + 353; no ills. 
$42.50; $14.95 paper 


LrAcH, Eveanor Winpsor, The Rhetoric of 
Space: Literary and Artistic Representations of 
Landscape in Republican and Augustan Rome, 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1988. Pp. 
xiv + 493; 45 black-and-white ills. $65 


LEHMBERG, STANFORD E., The Reformation of 
Cathedrals: Cathedrals in English Society, 1485- 
1603, Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1988. Pp. xv + 319; 43 black-and-white ills. 
$49.95 


LONGNON, JEAN, AND RAYMOND CAZELLES, EDS., 
The Trés Riches Heures of Jean, Duke of Berry, 
New York, George Braziller, 1989. Pp. 224; 139 
color ills. $24.95 paper 


Lowpen, Joun, Illuminated Prophet Books: A 
Study of Byzantine Manuscripts of the Major 
and Minor Prophets, University Park and Lon- 
don, Pennsylvania State University Press, 1988. 
Pp. xvi + 128; 8 color ills., 134 black-and-white 
ills. $50 


Lowry, GLENN D., WITH Susan NEMAZEE, A 
Jeweler's Eye: Islamic Arts of the Book from the 
Vever Collection, Washington, Arthur M. 
Sackler Gallery, Smithsonian Institution in as- 
soc. with University of Washington Press, Se- 
attle, 1988. Pp. 240; many color ills., several 
black-and-white ills. $50; $26.95 paper 


MANNING, JOHN, ED., The Emblems of Thomas 
Palmer: Two Hundred Posees. Sloane MS. 3794 
(AMS Studies in the Emblem, 11), New York, 
AMD Press, 1988. Pp. lviii + 306; several 
black-and-white ills. $72.45 


Mannocci, Lino, The Etchings of Claude Lor- 
rain, New Haven and London, Yale University 
Press, 1988. Pp. ix + 310; 306 black-and-white 
ills. $85 


MARTINDALE, ANDREW, Simone Martini: Com- 
plete Edition, New York, New York University 
Press, 1988. Pp. x + 228; 16 color ills., 154 
black-and-white ills. $150 


MarruscH, Canor C., Greek Bronze Statuary: 
From the Beginnings through the Fifth Century 
B.C., Ithaca and London, Cornell University 
Press, 1988. Pp. xviii + 246; many black-and- 
white ills. $37.50 





MERKEL, Inerip, AND ALLEN G. LXEBUS, EDS., 
Hermeticism and the Renaissance: “ntellectual 
History ard the Occult in Early Mocern Europe 
(Folger Institute Symposia), Washiagton, Fol- 
ger Shakespeare Library and tbe Associated 
University Presses, London and Toronto, 1988. 
Pp. 438; several black-and-white ill. $68.50 


Mars, Past, The New Figurative A-t of David 
Park, Santa Barbara, Capra Press, 1988. Pp. 
127; 10 celor ills., many black-ancwhite ills. 
$19.50 paper 


Pears, lam, The Discovery of Pamting: The 
Growth of Interest in the Arts in Engand, 1680- 
1768, New Haven and London, YaleUniversity 
Press for the Paul Mellon Centre or Studies in 
British Art, 1988. Pp. xi + 291; 63 lack-and- 
white ills. $27.50 


Pérez SÁNCHEZ, ALFONSO E., AND ELEANOR A. 
SAYRE, Gaya and the Spirit of Enlichtenment, 
exh. cat., Boston, London, Toronte, Bulfinch 
Press/Little, Brown and Co. for tke Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, 1989. Pp. cxxviii. + 407; 80 
color ills., 323 black-and-white il.s. $65 


Reeper, Erren D., et al., Hellenistic Art in the 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, W.alters Art 
Gallery in assoc. with Princeton Jniversity 
Press, Princeton, 1988. Pp. 260; se-eral color 
ills., many black-and-white ills. 175 


ReynoLps, GnanAM, English Portrait Minia- 
tures, revd. ed., Cambridge and Mew York, 
Cambridge University Press, 1988. Pp. xx 4 
191; 19 color ills., 118 black-ard-white ills. 
$39.50 


Simons, FarriciA, Gender and Sexuality in 
Renaissance and Baroque Italy: A Ne rking Bib- 
liography (Power Institute of Fine Arts Occa- 
sional Paper vu), Sydney, Powe: Fastitute of 
Fine Arts, University of Sydney, 9&8. Pp. 69. 
$6 paper 


SMITH, BERNARD, European Vision and the 
South Pacific, 2nd ed., New Haver and Lon- 
don, Yale University Press, 1988. Fp. «iii + 370; 
32 color ils., 222 black-and-white zls. $24.95 
paper 

SMITH, CHRISTINE, St. Bartholon-ew.’s Church 
in the City of New York, New Yor= and Ox- 
ford, Oxfard University Press, 1938 Pp. vi + 
224; 28 color ills., 83 black-and-whée ills. $45 


Soucex, PRISCILLA P., eD., Content ar d Context 
of Visual Arts in the Islamic World (Fapers from 
a Colloquium in Memory of Richerd Etting- 
hausen, Institute of Fine Arts, New York Uni- 
versity, 2-4 April 1980) (Monographs on the 
Fine Arts), University Park and Loncon, Penn- 
sylvania State University Press for tne College 
Art Association of America, 198€. Pp. xxii + 
277; many black-and-white ills. $42.50 


SWENARTOX, Mark, Artisans and z.rchitects: 
The Ruskinian Tradition in Arcaitectural 
Thought, New York, St. Martin's Pess, 1989. 
Pp. xix + 239; 32 black-and-white Els. $39.95 


VicÉr-LEBRUN,  Lourse-EnLisABETE, Memoirs 
of Madame Vigée-Lebrun, trans. Lionel 
Strachey, New York, George Braziller: 1989. Pp. 
xix + 233; 3 black-and-white ills. $24 35; $12.95 


paper 


Woop, James N., AND KATRARINE C. Ler, Mas- 
ter Paintings in the Art Institute of Chicago, 
Chicago, Art Institute of Chicago in assoc. with 
New York Graphic Society Books/Little, Brown 
and Co., Boston and Toronto, 1988. Pp. 168; 
147 color ills. $35 


ZAHN, Cart, £D., Hermann Zapf & His Design 
Philosophy. Selected Articles and Lectures on 
Calligraphy and Contemporary Developments 
in Type Design, with Illustrations and Biblio- 
graphical Notes, and a Complete List of His 
Typefaces, Chicago, Society of Typographic 
Arts (distr. Yale University Press, New Haven), 
1987. Pp. 254; 100 color and black-and-white 
ills. $60 


ZANKER, PAUL, The Power of Images in the Age 
of Augustus (Jerome Lectures, 16th Series), 
trans. Alan Shapiro, Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan Press, 1988. Pp. vii + 385; 260 black- 
and-white ills. $30 


Zeri, FEDERICO, AND Ksenya Rozman, Natura 
morta europea dalle collezioni slovene, exh. 
cat., Ljubljana, Narodna Galerija, 1989. Pp. 
162; 8 color ills., 72 black-and-white ills. Paper 


ZHADOVA, LARISSA ALEKSEEVNA, ED., Tatlin, 
trans. Colin Wright, et al., New York, Rizzoli, 
1988. Pp. 533; 76 color ills., 350 black-and- 
white ills. $75 


(April-June 1989) 


ALEXANDER, J.J.G., T.J. BROWN, AND JOAN Grisss, 
EDS., Francis Wormald: Collected Writings, 11: 
Studies in English and Continental Art of the 
Later Middle Ages, London, Harvey Miller 
Publishers, 1988. Pp. 242; 1 color ill., 141 black- 
and-white ills. $65 


BAARSEN, REINER, et al., Courts and Colonies: 
The William and Mary Style in Holland, Eng- 
land, and America, exh. cat., New York, 
Cooper Hewitt Museum (distr. University of 
Washington Press, Seattle), 1988. Pp. 249; 48 
color ills., 269 black-and-white ills. $29.95 
paper 

BARRETTE, Bizz, Eva Hesse Sculpture: Cata- 
logue Raisonné, New York, Timken Publishers, 
1989. Pp. 274; 93 color ills., 48 black-and-white 
ills. $60 


Bert, Quentin, Bad Art, Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1989. Pp. ix + 245; 16 black- 
and-white ills. $29.95 


Bocart, MicHete H., Public Sculpture and the 
Civic Ideal in New York City, 1890-1930, Chi- 
cago and London, University of Chicago Press, 
1989. Pp. xvi + 390; many black-and-white ills. 
$39.95 


Bricgs, Asa, Victorian Things, Chicago and 
London, University of Chicago Press, 1988. Pp. 
448; many black-and-white ills. $29.95 


~ 


Bnuscui, AgNAwDO, & al., Bramante a Milano 
(Atti del Congresso ~ternazicnale “Bramante 
a Milano,” 3-7 Eugnc 1986), Milan, Arte Lom- 
barda, n.s.: Vol.78 (1€56): Pp. _03; many black- 
and-white ills. ol. 7- (1986) Pp. 103; many 
black-and-whiteills wol. 86/87 (1988): Pp. 241; 
many black-anc-white ills. 


Burns, SARAH, Steel Inverrions: Rural Life 
in Nineteznth-Centur~ American Art and Cul- 
ture (American Citizzation Series), Philadel- 
phia, Temple U-iverety Press. 1989. Pp. xi + 
377; 157 lack-and-w-ite ills. 


Burt, EUGENE C., Erctic Art An Annotated 
Bibliography uti Essays (Reerence Publica- 
tions in Art His>ry), Soston, 3.K. Hall, 1989. 
Pp. xix + 396. 345 


Cavina, ANNA Orta«t, et al, Palazzo Poggi 
da dimora aristocratta a sede dell' Università 
di Bologna, Boexgna Nuova Alfa Editoriale, 
1988. Pp. 222; many clor and>lack-and-white 
ills. 


CHAVE, ANNA C., Merk Rot-ko: Subjects in 
Abstraction (Ya= Put cations3n the History of 
Art, xxxix), Nec Haven and Landon, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. Pr . vii + Z29; 24 color ills., 
50 black-and-w. ite ilz. $35 


CHRISTIAN, Jour, eD.. The Las: Romantics: The 
Romantic Tradrion ir British Art, Burne-Jones 
to Stanley Spexcer! :=h. cat. London, Lund 
Humphries in asoc. with Barbican Art Gallery 
(distr. Humanites Press, Atlantic Highlands, 
NJ), 1989. Pp. 298; many colo- and black-and- 


white ills. $39.65 paper 


De Paz, ALFREDO, La -Cagione 2 i mostri: Goya 
o della condizio- e umma (Rorzanticismo e din- 
torni, 1v), Nap=s, Lzuori Ecitore, 1988. Pp. 
376; 230 PATH ite ills. L 42,000 paper 


Fossier, RoBERTED. ., — te Cam ariage Illustrated 
History cf the Middl. -Ages. r 350-950, trans. 
Janet Sondheimer, Cambridge and New York, 
Cambridge Universit» Press, £286. Pp. xxiii + 
556; 24 color ils., many blac<-and-white ills. 
$49.50 


Frantz, ALISON etfi , The -.thenian Agora. 

xxiv: Late Anticuity, A.D. 267-700 (Results of 
Excavaticns Corducte by the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens), Princeton, 
Americar. Scho- of _lassical Studies at Ath- 
ens, 1988. Pp. x + IL 5; many-black-and-white 
ills. $65 


Friepman, Dav, Flczentíne Jew Towns: Ur- 
ban Design in -he ILzte MidJle Ages, Cam- 
bridge, MA, ard Loron, MIT Press and the 
Architectaral Hsstory Zoundaïon, New York, 
1988. Pp. x + 323; 117 5lack-ar d-white ills. $45 


GARDINEE, EILEEN, ED. Visiorz of Heaven and 
Hell befcre Daate,; Few Yorz, Italica Press, 
1989. Pp. xxix — 28€ 12 blacz-aad-whi:e ills. 
$17.50 paper 


GoEDDE, LAwnEacE|C—ro, Teripest and Ship- 
wreck in Dutch and Memish Art: Convention, 
Rhetoric, and T: sterpætation, University Park 
and London, P- nnsy-zania University Press, 
1989. Pp. xx + 260; 364 blacz-and-white ills. 
$42.50 


| 


GRAZIANI, ALBERTO, ef al, Bartolomeo Cesi, 
Milan, Angelo Dalerba Editore, 1988. Pp. 191; 
8 color ill., 86 black-and-white ills. L 30,000 
paper 

HALPERN, DANIEL, ED., Writers on Artists, San 
Francisco, North Point Press, 1988. Pp. xi + 
378; several black-and-white ills. $25 


JANECEK, GERALD, The Look of Russian Liter- 
ature: Avcnt-Garde Visual Experiments, 1900- 
1930, Prirceton, Princeton University Press, 
1984. Pp. «ix + 314; 188 black-and-white ills. 
$14.95 paper 


Jones, Mazx, A Catalogue of the French Medals 
in the British Museum. n: 1600-1672, London, 
British Museum Publications, 1988. Pp. 335; 8 
color ills., many black-and-white ills. £75 


Kemr, MARTIN, ED., Leonardo on Painting: An 
Anthology of Writings by Leonardo da Vinci 
with a Selection of Documents Relating to his 
Career as an Artist, trans. Martin Kemp and 
Margaret Walker, New Haven and London, 
1989. Pp. ziii + 328; 176 black-and-white ills. 
$35; $11.95 paper 


Kemp, MARTIN, AND JANE ROBERTS, WITH PHILIP 
STEADMAN. Leonardo da Vinci, exh. cat., New 
Haven and London, Yale University Press in 
assoc. wit the South Bank Centre, 1989. Pp. 
x -- 246; 130 color ills., 20 black-and-white ills. 
$29.95 


Kocu, Gu«TRAM, wirH Caro. Wicut, Roman 
Funerary 3culpture: Catalogue of the Collec- 
tions, Mal bu, J. Paul Getty Museum (distr. Ox- 
ford University Press, New York), 1988. Pp. xii 
+ 128; many black-and-white ills. $32.50 


KosTELANETZ, RICHARD, ED., Contemporary Es- 
thetics, revd. ed., Buffalo, NY, Prometheus 
Books, 1939. Pp. 470; no ills. $29.95 


Kunz, Orzo, Bolognese Drawings of the XVII 
& XVIII Centuries in the Collection of Her Maj- 
esty the Queen of Windsor Castle, new ed., Bo- 
logna, Nuova Alfa Editoriale, 1988. Pp. 169; 
190 black-and-white ills. 


LAszi6, Maravix, et al., Pulszky Karoly in Me- 
moriam, Budapest, Szépmüvészeti Müseum, 
1988. Pp. 148; 70 black-and-white ills. Paper 


LAVRENTIEY, ALEXANDER, Varvara Stepanova: 
The Complete Work, ed. John E. Bowlt, trans. 
Wendy Sa. mond, Cambridge, MA, MIT Press, 
1988. Pp. -90; many color and black-and-white 
ills. $39.95 


LAWNER, LYNNE, ED. AND TRANS., I Modi: The 
Sixteen Pleasures. An Erotic Album of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance, Evanston, IL, Northwestern 
University Press, 1988. Pp. xxi + 132; several 
black-and-white ills. $35.95; $15.95 paper 


Lewis, Mary Tompkins, Cézanne's Early Im- 
agery, Berxeley, Los Angeles, London, Univer- 
sity of Ca ifornia Press, 1989. Pp. xxi + 302; 
18 color il.s., 109 black-and-white ills. $39.95 
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Lowry, Grenn D., et al., A Jeweler's Eye: Is- 
lamic Arts of the Book from the Vever Collec- 
tion. Pp. 240; many color ills., 29 black-and- 
white ills. An Annotated and Illustrated Check- 
list of the Vever Collection. Pp. 446; many 
black-and-white ills. Washington, DC, Arthur 
M. Sackler Gallery, Smithsonian Institution in 
assoc. with the University of Washington Press, 
Seattle and London, 1988. $125 boxed set 


Macrrop, Micar, Thomas Hennell: Coun- 
tryman, Artist and Writer, Cambridge and New 
York, Cambridge University Press, 1988. Pp. 
xv + 237; 81 black-and-white ills. $59.50 


McQUuiLLAN, Metissa, Van Gogh (World of Art 
Series), London and New York, Thames and 
Hudson (distr. W.W. Norton, New York), 1989. 
Pp. 216; 25 color ills., 143 black-and-white ills. 
$11.95 paper 


Mecaw, RurH AND Vincent, Celtic Art: From 
Its Beginnings io the Book of Kells, New York, 
Thames and Hudson (distr. W.W. Norton, New 
York), 1989, Pp. 288; 24 color ills., 428 black- 
and-white ills. $45 


Metcatr, Tuomas R., An Imperial Vision: In- 
dian Architecture and Britain's Raj, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, University of California Press 
(A Philip E. Lilienthal Book), 1989. Pp. xiv + 
302; 17 color ills., 53 black-and-white ills. $35 


Mucua, Jiri, Alphonse Maria Mucha: His Life 
and Art, New York, Rizzoli, 1989. Pp. 300; 
many color and black-and-white ills. $65 


Onians, Joun, Bearers of Meaning: The Clas- 
sical Orders in Antiquity, the Middle Ages, and 
the Renaissance, Princeton, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1988. Pp. xvi + 351; 204 black-and- 
white ills. $75 


Perce, Donarp C., English Ceramics: The 
Frances and Emory Cocke Collection, Atlanta, 
High Museum of Art (distr. University of 
Washington Press, Seattle), 1988. Pp. 255; many 
color and black-and-white ills. $50 


Pinon, PIERRE. AND FRANÇOIS-XAVIER AMPRI- 
MOZ, Les Envois de Rome (1778-1968): Archi- 
tecture et archéologie (Collection de l'École 
Francaise de Rome, cx), Rome, École Francaise 
de Rome, Palais Farnése, 1988. Pp. xii -- 455; 
30 black-and-white ills. Paper 


Pisano, RoNArD G., Idle Hours: Americans at 
Leisure 1865-1914, Boston, Toronto, London, 
Little, Brown and Co. (A New York Graphic 
Society Book), 1988. Pp. vii + 155; 85 color 
ills., 40 black-and-white ills. $65 


ReARICK, W.R., The Art of Paolo Veronese 1528- 
1588, exh. cat., Cambridge and New York, 
Cambridge University Press for the National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, 1988, Pp. ix 
+ 212; many color and black-and-white ills. 
$75 


Rewatp, Joun, Cézanne and America: Dealers, 
Collectors, Artists and Critics 1891-1921 (Bol- 
lingen Series xxxv.28; The A.W. Mellon Lec- 
tures in the Fine Arts, 1979, National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, DC), Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1989. Pp. 352; 16 color ills., 

175 black-and-white ills. $49.50 — 
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Reynwozps, Donatp Martin, Monuments and 
Masterpieces: Histories and Views of Public 
Sculpture in New York City, New York, Mac- 
millan Publishing Co. and Collier Macmillan 
Publishers, Londen, 1988. Pp. xvi + 478; many 
black-and-white ills. $39.95 


Rosxirr, MARK, The Interpretation of Pictures, 
Amherst, University of Massachusetts Press, 
1989. Pp. xvi + 124; 18 black-and-white ills. 
$22.50; $10.95 paper 


Semper, Gorttrriep, The Four Elements of Ar- 
chitecture and Other Writings (Res Mono- 
graphs in Anthropology and Aesthetics), trans. 
Harry Francis Mallgrave and Wolfgang Herr- 
mann, Cambridge and New York, Cambridge 
University Press, 1989. Pp. xx + 314; many 
black-and-white ills. $49.50 


Serra, Rosanna Macario, Andrea Gastaldi 
1826-1889: Un Pittore a Torino tra romanti- 
cismo e realismo (Fondazione Guido ed Ettore 
de Fornaris), Turin, Umberto Allemandi, 1988. 
Pp. 232; 32 color ills., 130 black-and-white ills. 


SmitH, R.R.R., Hellenistic Royal Portraits (Ox- 
ford Monographs on Classical Archaeology), 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1988. Pp. xviii + 196; 
many black-and-white ills. $125 


SmytH, Craig Huen, Repatriatior Œ Art from 
the Collecting Point in Munich after Vorld War 
II (The Third Gerson Lecture, Held =1 Memory 
of Horst Gerson in the Aula of the University 
of Groningen on 13 March 1986), Maarssen and 
The Hague, Gary Schwartz/SDU ublishers 
(distr. Abner Schram, Montclair, MJ_ 1988. Pp. 


‘126; 61 black-and-white ills. $25 paser 


SOUTHORN, JANET, Power and D:sray in the 
Seventeenth Century: The Arts aac Their Pa- 
trons in Modena and Ferrara (Can-b-idge Stud- 
ies in the History of Art), Cambridge and New 
York, Cambridge University Press, 1988. Pp. 
xiii + 200, 8 color ills., 111 blackand-white 
ills. $79.50 


Wacnzz, Orro, Modern Architecture: A Guide 
for His Students to This Field of A4 (Texts & 
Documents, A Series of the Getty Center Pub- 
lications:Programs), trans. Harry ?r-ncis Mall- 
grave from the 1902 ed., Santa Morica, Getty 
Center for the History of Art and tle Human- 
ities (distr. University of Chicago Zress, Chi- 
cago), 1988. Pp. xi + 185; several >lack-and- 
white ills. $29.95; $14.95 paper 


WAISSENBERGER, ROBERT, ED.. Vienna in the 
Biedermeier Era: 1815-1848, New York, Rizzoli, 
1986. Pp. 280; 80 color ills., 220 black-and- 
white ills. $75 


WhrriNc, CÉcirz, Antifascism in American Art, 
New Haven and London, Yale University Press, 
1989. Pp. xiv + 238; 107 black-and-white ills. 
$32.50 


Wirris, ROBERT, AND Joun WizLis CLark, The 
Architectural History of the University of Cam- 
bridge, repr. ed. 1: Pp. e + cxxxiv + 630; sev- 
eral black-and-white ills. 11: Pp. xiii + 776; sev- 
eral black-and-white ills. 111: Pp. xi + 722; 
several black-and-white ills. Cambridge and 
New York, Cambridge University Press, 1988. 
Each vol. $89.50; $29.95 pape: 


WorrrnHaL, Diane, The Beginnings of Nether- 
landish Canvas Painting: 1400-1530, Cam- 
bridge and New York, Cambridge University 
Press, 1989. Pp. xiv + 252; 161 black-and-white 
ills. $59.50 | 


YAMEY, Basix S., Art & Accounting, New Ha- 
ven and London, Yale University Press, 1989. 
Pp. viii -- 157; 33 color ills., 93 black-and-white 
ills. $45 
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Views and Qverviews 


Some Thoughts on the Condition of Soviet Art History | 


John E. Bowlt 


"Since when, Pavel Mikhailovich, did you start to in- 
oculate your Gallery with syphilis?” 

In 1889 Vladimir Makovsky, one of Imperial Russia's 
most pompous pompiers, addressed this vituperative ques- 
tion to the famous collector Pavel Tret'iakov, who had just 
acquired Valentin Serov's Impressionist painting Girl in 
Sunlight (1888, State Tret'iakov Gallery, Moscow). Today 
it is hard to understand how this charming portrait of the 
young Mariia Simonovich could have elicited such a harsh 
reaction on the part of Russia's academic establishment, 
but it is an episode that was to repeat itself many times 
throughout the next hundred years. 

In fact, the history of modern Russian art and art crit- 
icism can be regarded as the story of constant confronta- 
tions between conditions of wholeness and disease, sanity 
and insanity. Of course, such conditions are not the exclu- 
sive property of Russian culture and analogies can be found 
in many times and places, but, in particular, the key de- 
velopments in Russian painting and art appreciation over 
the last hundred years seem to have been explained or re- 
buffed constantly by the application of these metaphors. 
Consequently, in this survey of critical and aesthetic ad- 
justments in the Russian and Soviet art world, particular 
attention is given to the modern or Modernist contribution. 
For example, conservative critics referred to the first Sym- 
bolist paintings as "elegant and often deceptive, bearing the 
suspicious smell of a cadaver,” while Pavel Filonov's im- 
ages of the 1910s were likened to “anatomical specimens.” 
This medical metaphor extended well into the time of Sta- 
lin's Socialist Realism when "dangerous" cultures such as 
the avant-garde were described as alien microbes that 
should not be allowed to infect the Soviet body. Cézanne, 
therefore, was viewed with fear and repulsion, while Greek 
statuary, especially of the Periclean era, was offered as a 
principal source of artistic health.* One of the mcst de- 


Ed. Note: John E. Bowlt's essay continues the series of reviews of fields 
and issues in the history of art initiated in the Art Bulletin, Lxvin. March 
1986. 

1 Quoted in I. Grabar, Moia zhizn'. Avtomonografiia, Moscow-Lenin- 
grad, 1937, 125. 


2 A. Vasnetsov, Khudozhestvo, Moscow, 1906, 122. 
3 N. Kuzmin, Davno i nedavno, Moscow, 1982, 262. 


4 The critic S. Dinamov wrote in the mid-1930s about the need fcr Soviet 
art to return to the classical forms of the Periclean era. See E. Andreeva, 
"Sovetskoe iskusstvo 1930-kh nachala 1950-kh godov: Obrazy, temy, 
traditsii" in Iskusstvo, Moscow, x, 1988, 66. 


5 ©, Beskin, Formalizm v zhivopisi, Moscow, 1933, 9. 


structive critics of Modernism, Osip Beskin (who himself 
became a victim of the regime that he served so faithfully), 
even compared deviations from Realism to the "decom- 
position and disintegration of a human body," 5 although 
he qua.ified his argument by adding that the occasional 
dose of a controlled substance could also have a positive 
effect, For "arsenic can both cure and poison.” In fact, the 
body cf Stalin's Socialist Realism was seen as not imper- 
vious t5 foreign viruses: ". . . at the very peak of the dog- 
matizazion of the revolutionary ideology and its formal, 
absolute triumph, elements and symbols of a totally con- 
trary ideology began to infiltrate into culture (a purely 'an- 
imal’ nationalism, pseudo-Classicism in art, the word 'Su- 
preme'. golden epaulettes, etc.)." Today new forces are 
undermining and dismantling this manifest division be- 
tween “us” and "them," and Soviet art and art criticism are 
being invaded by the germs of Post-Modernism, and the 
outward signs of cultural decadence such as rock music, 
pornography, and kompressionizm.? The conventional So- 
viet cancepts of artistic health and disease, good and bad, 
officia. and unofficial are changing radically and the result 
is a remarkable condition that deserves our closest atten- 
tion, especially in the context of Modernism, the avant- 
garde, and contemporary developments. 

How can we account for this aesthetic revolution in a 
country that, until very recently, regarded Vasilii Kandin- 
sky as "out of touch with reality because he was a 'non- 
objectivist’ and too fond of himself,"?* and Malevich as “al- 
ien"?! The answers to this question are varied, ranging from 
the immediate benefits of glasnost’ to the historical dis- 
tancing and anesthetizing of hostile microbes, from the ac- 
celera-ed dissemination of global information to the pres- 
sure cf Western scholarship. After all, the rediscovery of 
the avant-garde, one of the most important components of 
Russian culture, has been perpetrated by Western histori- 


60, Beskin, “O 'nezainteresovannosti' esteticheskogo suzhdeniia” in Is- 
kusstvo, 1-11, 1938, 91. 


7 D. Furman, “Nash put’ k normal'noi kul'ture" in V. Ivanov et al.; Per- 
estroika: Glasnost; demokratiia, sotsializm. Inogo ne dano, Moscow, 1988, 
574-55. 


8 On "Compressionism," i.e., the combining and blending of many cul- 
tures into one, see G. Nikich, "Kompressionizm" in Iskusstvo, x, 1988, 
39-41. 

? M. German, Serdtsem slushaia revoliutsiiu, Leningrad, 1980, 30. 


10 A, Paramonov and S. Chervonnaia, Sovetskaia zhivopis, Moscow, 
1981, 15. 


ans, and the pr-r=ipæ mo-ographs on artists such as Alek- 
sandra Ekster, Floncv, Natal'ia Goncharova, Kandinsky, 
M:khail Lariorcy, H Lissitzky, Kazimir Malevich, Ivan 
Puni, Aleksandr Rodchen<o, Varvara Stepanova, and Vla- 
dimir Tatlin" haze b-er published in the West, even when 
written by Soviz scicdazs. This has led to the paradox 
whereby curato= ard critics in Moscow and Leningrad 
have learned mæt ab out their modern heritage from non- 
Russian sources, ever. though some of them, such as Selim 
KFan-Magomed-v, -Anatclii Strigalev, and Evgenii Kov- 
tum, prefer to avoid re-erences to Western scholarship in 
their own publ ctioxs. 

Since the aprezrance Df Camilla Gray's pioneering study 
of the Russian evant-zaxde, The Great Experiment: Russian 
Art 1863-1922, ix. 19€2,2 there have been numerous books, 
articles, exhibi&e-as, and conferences in the United States, 
Europe, Japan, acd r-centy in the Soviet Union, dedicated 
to aspects of Rus -an-Scviet art of the nineteenth and twen- 
tie-h centuries.“ Df c«urse, even before 1962 there had been 
genera: apprecg-ion:, such as Oskar Wulff's Die neurus- 
sische Kunst im xahriea der Kulturentwicklung Russlands 
vo: Peter dem G ssen ais zur Revolution and George Lou- 
konskï's History-of Modern Russian Painting (1840-1940)," 
bu: it was Gra*'3 mcncgraph, clearly written and well il- 
lustrated, that >» zare = milestone in the international re- 
discovery of modern Russian art. Now major paintings by 
Ekster, Malevich. and 2cdchenko sell for over a million 
do lars each; new b»ozs appear every few months (often 
simply repackaging kno-vn data); and museums around the 
wcrld are scrarnsling tc crganize the definitive exhibition 
of the avant-garde — “?aris-Moscou” (Centre Pompidou, 
Paris, 1979) and ~Mcscow-Paris” (State Pushkin Museum 
of Fine Arts, Moxov, 7981), “The Avant-Garde in Russia 
1970-1930: New Perspe-tves" (Los Angeles County Mu- 
secm of Art, ane Hicshnorn Museum and Sculpture Gar- 
den, Washingtor, D C., 1980-81), "Art and Revolution" 
(Seibu Museum d Ar, Tokyo, 1982 and 1988), "Kunst und 
Revolution 1910—93C’ (3vdapest Palace of Exhibitions, and 
Osterreichisches ‘usun für Angewandte Kunst, Vienna, 
1987-88), and mcv “Tarte russa e sovietica 1870-1930" (at 
the Lingotto, Ta =n, _9£9.. 

Che result is a >ro ader public awareness of Russian art 
(in Western Eurcoe, f co- in the United States). The aca- 


H The following mosgræhe a~: of particular importance: A. Nakov, 
Alexandra Exter, GaEzie Chauve.in, Paris, 1972; N. Misler and J. Bowlt, 
Pavel Filonov. A Hero an@Hi Fate, Austin, TX, 1983; N. Chamot, Gon- 
cha-ova: Designs mc. Pairtings, London, 1979; W. Grohmann, Wassily 
Kar dinsEy. Life anc Work. New York, 1958; W. George, Larionov, Paris, 
1965; El Lissitzky, x. cat, Sorengel Museum, Hannover, 1988; L. Zha- 
dova, Malevich, Len bn, 798 ;; H. Berninger and J. Cartier, Jean Pougny 
(Iven Puni), 1, Titkingen, 1972; S. Khan-Magomedov, Alexander Rod- 
cheako. The Compke Wok, [a-1bridge, MA, 1988; A. Lavrent'ev, Step- 
anova, London, 193& L. zZhadosa et al., Tatlin, New York, 1988. 


12 C, Gray, The Grea Experitrerà: Russian Art 1863-1922, London, 1962. 
There is now a rev s«d ed=io= Ev M. Burleigh-Motley, The Russian Ex- 
permment in Art 1805.1922 Lendon, 1986. 


13 The following tite are amonz the most important general studies of 
Russian art of the m -derr periodi: M. German, Soviet Art of the 1920s 
and 19305, New Yo-lc 198: ; C. Enecek, The Look of Russian Literature. 
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demic community, after years of deformation and disre- 
gard, now sanctions the study of Russian art, and the art 
market abounds in fakes of Malevich, Popova, Rod- 
chenko, and Tatlin (a sure sign of their artistic and financial 
respectability). By and large, these developments should 
be welcomed, because they indicate that Russian art is be- 
coming a significant component of the international arena 
of art appreciation and public consumption and that it can, 
therefore, be regarded in a more sober and comparative 
context. Through publications and exhibitions, we now 
have access to more Russian painting. sculpture, and design 
than ever before; Soviet artists and critics are traveling and 
working abroad; and the organization of exhibitions of 
Russian art in the West and Japan has become a booming, 
profitable "joint venture" for the Ministry of Culture and 
the Cultural Foundation of the USSR. Furthermore, within 
just the past two years the Soviet Union has mounted com- 
prehensive retrospectives of Filonov (State Russian Mu- 
seum, Leningrad, and Picture Gallery of the USSR, Mos- 
cow, 1988), Malevich (State Russian Museum, Picture 
Gallery of the USSR, and the Stedelijk Museum, Amster- 
dam, 1988-89), and Kandinsky (Picture Gallery of the 
USSR, 1989), and the enormous panorama "Art of the 
1920s-30s" (State Russian Museum, 1988-89), all of which 
testify to a dramatic change of cultural policy on the do- 
mestic front. 

What is still lacking, however, is an adequate under- 
standing of the critical response—both then and now—to 
Russian Symbolism, the avant-garde, and even Socialist 
Realism. The visual achievements of Filonov, Goncharova, 
Kandinsky, Larionov, Malevich, Popova, Rodchenko, and 
Tatlin were, of course, accompanied by many written and 
oral assessments, positive and negative, by the artists them- 
selves and by their critics, historians, and collectors. But 
unfortunately, in the rush to.reevaluate the Russian avant- 
garde, Western and Soviet observers have tended to neglect 
or misconstrue not only the particular role played by the 
Russian critics in the dissemination of the ideas of the avant- 
garde, but also the general position of Russian art criticism, 
art appreciation, museology, and patronage during the pe- 
riod 1900-30. In other words, the history of Russian art 
criticism of this period has not yet been treated as an au- 
tonomous subject of intellectual research and deliberation, 


Avant-Garde Experiments 1900-1930, Princeton, 1984; S. Khan-Mago- 
medov, Pioneers of Soviet Architecture, London, 1987; E. Kovtun, Sov- 
etskoe iskusstvo 1920-30-kh godov, Moscow, 1988; C. Leclanche-Boule, 
Typographies. Photomontages Constructivistes, París, 1984; C. Lodder, 
Russian Constructivism, New Haven, 1983; and J. Milner, Vladimir Tatlin 
and the Russian Avant-Garde, New Haven, 1983. The catalogues of the 
exhibitions mentioned in the main text below are also valuable sources 
of information. 


4 ©. Wulff, Die neurussische Kunst im Rahmen der Kulturentwicklung 
Kusslands von Peter dem Grossen bis zur Revolution, Augsburg, 1932; 
G. Loukomski, History of Modern Russian Painting (1840-1940), London, 
1945. 


15 Record prices were paid for works by Yakov Chernikhov, Exter, Liubov' 
Popova, etc., at the latest auction of Russian avant-garde works, "Russian 
Avant-Garde Art," London, Sotheby and Co., 6 Apr, 1989. 
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and for each movement or group of movements within that 
period there are many questions yet to be answered. 

Of course, there have been admirable monographs, 
chronologies, and compilations, and a few traditional sur- 
veys of the history of Russian art have maintained the clar- 
ity and accuracy of The Great Experiment,” but it would 
be wrong to assume that the new awareness of Russian art 
has led to comprehensive critical analysis. This is both un- 
expected and regrettable, given the rich traditions with 
which Russian scholars operated in the 1890s-1930s, when 
critics and historians explored new methodologies, secured 
great originality of argument, and reached unprecedented 
deductions and conclusions. For example, the cultural his- 
torians and philosophers of the fin-de-siécle, such as Andrei 
Belyi, Alexandre Benois, Sergei Diaghilev, Viacheslav Iva- 
nov, and Pavel Florensky, subsumed their concepts of 
synthesism, rhythm, synesthesia, and the opposition they 
perceived between cognition and knowledge into a complex 
of art theories and critical values. To many, it may come 
as a surprise that Diaghilev, leader of the World of Art 
group in St. Petersburg and director of the Ballets Russes 
in Paris, was also an impressive theorist and historian. 
While quoting Nietzsche, John Ruskin, and Oscar Wilde, 
and rejecting the purely literary or didactic criticism of the 
later nineteenth century, he moved toward a refreshing vo- 
cabulary of art appreciation, emphasizing personal origi- 
nality, fortuity, and inspiration. He wrote in 1899 that the 
work of art must be “self-sufficient, purposeful unto itself, 
and, the main thing free . . . I must remind you that a sci- 
entific attitude towards art, the desire to make a science of 
criticism will never resolve the question of the relative value 
of creative talent." Diaghilev renounced academic stand- 
ardization and welcomed the new in art; and, while a Rus- 
sian patriot, he questioned the validity of rigid national 
categories in art, preferring a comparative, internationalist 
stance to the traditional distribution of artistic merit by 
school or national affiliation. At the same time, Diaghilev 
was acutely aware of aesthetic quality and innovation, re- 
fusing to support the conventional admiration of French 
and Russian Salon painting and yet welcoming the auda- 
cious experiments of the Symbolists. For this — and for 
sociological reasons (he belonged to the landowning class, 
was a homosexual and an émigré) — Diaghilev was dropped 
from cultural discourse in the Soviet Union until the 1960s, 
when timid references to the fín-de-siécle began to appear 
in the Soviet press, a failing that has since been more than 
rectified. 

As a matter of fact, the first manifest sign of a new Soviet 
appraisal of the Silver Age in art and criticism came in the 


16 See, e.g., J. Bowlt, ed., Russian Art of the Avant-Garde. Theory and 
Criticism 1902-34, New York (new ed. London, 1988); H. Gassner and E. 
Gillen, eds., Zwischen Revolutionskunst und Sozialistischen Realismus. 
Dokumente und Kommentare. Kunstdebatten in der Sowjetunion von 1917 
bis 1934, Cologne, 1979; A. Rudenstine et al., Russian Avant-Garde. The 
George Costakis Collection, New York, 1981; I. Zil'bershtein and V. 
Samkov, Sergei Diagilev i russkoe iskusstvo, Moscow, 2 vols., 1982. 


V A useful and unpretentious survey is Alan Bird's History of Russian 
Painting, Oxford, 1987... - 


May 1960 issue of the Moscow journal Iskusstvo [Art] with 
an otituary for Alexandre Benois, the painter, designer, 
and writer, who had emigrated to Paris and died there after 
more than thirty years of exile. True, the obituary was 
anonymous (written by the historian and collector Iia 
Zil'bershtein), but the very fact that the Soviet Union's old- 
est and most prestigious art journal (founded in 1933) and 
organ of the Ministry of Culture of the USSR, the Union 
of Ar:ists of the USSR, and the Academy of Arts, praised 
a one-time “traitor to the motherland” and "bourgeois for- 
malist," demonstrated the beginning of a slow, if spas- 
modic, rehabilitation of an entire artistic legacy. It was log- 
ical that this rehabilitation should have started with Benois 
who, for all his talents as a historian and designer for the 
Ballets Russes, was conservative and pedantic as a critic, 
had little patience with modern art, and even once de- 
scribed Matisse's paintings as "upside down and in a very 
dark room.” Benois's rather staid, encyclopedic scholar- 
ship attracted Soviet critics of the 1960s-70s, including 
Zilbershtein himself, as we see from his exhavstive collec- 
tions of data on Serov, Diaghilev, and the Decembrists.?° 
Granted, Benois was not enthused by the tendentious Re- 
alism of the peredvizhniki who, during the 1930s-60s, were 
regarded as the precursors to Socialist Realism and whose 
achievements were exhibited and described on numerous 
occasions. On the other hand, he did recognize an internal 
development of Russian art and viewed nineteenth-century 
Russian painters such as Pavel Fedotov and Aleksei Ve- 
netsianov (who seem derivative and imitative to many 
Western critics) as primary exponents of a truly Russian 
artistic evolution. No doubt, this appealed to the Soviet 
cultural xenophobia of those years. 

The rehabilitation of Benois was symptomatic of a cli- 
mate of optimism and comparative freedom in the late 1950s 
and early 1960s. Of course, thirty years ago the contem- 
porary connotations of glasnost’ and perestroika were un- 
known in the Soviet Union, and it would be misleading to 
equate the partial thaw under Khrushchev with the deep 
social and cultural reforms that are occurring under Gor- 
bachev. Nevertheless, a time of tolerance in the visual arts 
did follow Khrushchev's denunciation of Stalin in 1956, 
leading to the organization of major foreign exhibitions in 
Moscow (such as the exhibition of contemporary American 
art in 1959), to the emergence of dissident poets and artists 
such as Evgenii Evtushenko and Ernst Neizvestny, and to 
the first attempts to rewrite Soviet history. Though the res- 
pite was brief and a cultural retrenchment took place in the 
last years of Khrushchev's tenure, even so the ice had been 
broken and, slowly but surely, Stalin's poet and artist lau- 


18 S. Diagilev (Diaghilev), "Osnovy khudozhestvennoi kritiki" in Mir is- 
kusstva, 1x, St. Petersburg, 1899, 51, 55. 


1? A Benua (A. Benois), "Salon nezavisimykh" in Slovo, St. Petersburg, 
3 Mar. 1906, 3. 


20 I. Zil'bershtein and V. Samkov, Valentin Serov v vospominaniakh, 
dnevnikakh i perepiske sovremennikov, 2 vols., Leningrad, 1971; Sergei 
Diagilzv (as in n. 16); Khudozhik-dekabrist Nikolai Bestuzhev, Moscow, 
1988. 
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reates retired f:cm pubiic view, new names were rescued 
frem cblivion, «nd alterrative cultural systems were dis- 
covered and tes-ed. After all, we tend to forget that, twenty 
years before his tsidely acclaimed retrospective at the State 
Pushkin Museura of Fire Arts in 1987, Chagall was hon- 
ored with a onanan skow in Novosibirsk. 

The Soviet reevaluaton of the avant-garde has been a 
much slower arc more -ortuous process, and it often hap- 
pened that tho e very «critics who called for the rehabili- 
tation of Benos and Lieghilev opposed its extension to 
more radical ircviduas such as Malevich and Tatlin. It 
wes not until tne mid-F970s that the achievements of the 
avant-garde, inzLiding izs aesthetic and critical theories, be- 
gan to receive erious attention in the form both of exhi- 
bitions such as “~“loscow-Paris” and of collected essays by 
critics past and —esent.- For those nurtured on the simple, 
traditional crite-z of Sozialist Realism, there were new and 
exciting avenues of incucry signalled by unconventional 
interpretations <= art as "astronomy, not astrology,”” of 
Realism as an a-surditz because, in reading its fictional 
narrative, the -wer ses the climax first, and of the ar- 
tifact as a "mere play of device.” Even so, like some dread- 
ful disease, the riore prcvocative theses of artists and critics 
were still avoid.:«&' in aczdemic publications, culminating in 
such absurdities as a selection of texts by Nikolai Punin 
(see below), wHi-zh excladed all of his appreciations of the 
avant-garde and included by mistake an article that was 
no: by him!” T this day. the heritage of the avant-garde 
cri-ics—Osip B-x, AleLsei Gan, Punin, and Nikolai Tar- 
abukin—has nc: seen full studied or systematized. Yet the 
crizical materia 3 an encrmous assemblage of styles and 
approaches tha: still remains largely unexplored, especially 
with regard to t2e ways in which artists themselves per- 
ceived their ar ixic prac-ice of Neo-Primitivism, Cubo- 
Futurism, Suprematism, and Constructivism. For example, 
the Neo-Primit-ust paimters (the Burliuks, Chagall, Gon- 
charova, Larior—e, the early Malevich, and Tatlin) searched 
for a critical szem, identifying lost aesthetic values in 
"primitive" artz.-ts such as icons and broadsheets. The 
case of Vladimi- Marko" and his innovative approaches to 
what he called te “nor-constructive” art of Black Africa, 
China, and Ease Island is especially important here, in- 
asmuch as his wr.tings related to the whole question of the 
international arx interd sciplinary trend of the early 1910s 
thet reinforced tre notior of the work of art as an inde- 


21 The ccllections c assays b~ leading Soviet art historians initiated by 
the Moscow publisEi-s house Scvetskii khudozhik in 1974 are especially 
valable. Among tte more im3o-tant volumes are those dedicated to An- 
drei Chegodaev (157- , Al'frel 3assekhes (1976), Nikolai Punin (1976), 
Abram Efros (1979) _imitrii Sarab'ianov (1980), Grigorii Sternin (1984), 
and Yakev TugendEt-l'd (1987). Apart from the monthly art magazines 
Dekorationoe iskus to [Deccrative Art], Iskusstvo [Art], Khudozhnik 
[Artist], and Tvorc :etvo [Creativity], the annual miscellany cf articles 
of reviews called Scz=tskoe iscusstvoznanie [Soviet art history], also in- 
itiated by Sovetskii -Fudozhni in 1973, is a particularly useful barometer 
for measuring the caznges in Soviet art history and criticism. 


22 N. Tarabukin, O  «ol'bertc k mashine, Moscow, 1923, 42. 
72 N, Tarabukin, O+-; teorii zhizopisi, Moscow, 46-47. 
24 K Zelinsky and — Zel'vinsley, Gosplan literatury, Moscow, 1923, 10. 
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pendent artifact outside of philosophical and didactic 
justification.” 

The relationship of Cubo-Futurist art theory, promul- 
gated in Moscow, St. Petersburg, and Kiev, to the formal 
or Formalist school of art (and literary) criticism also de- 
serves scrutiny. Aware of Wölfflin and Worringer, artists 
such as David Burliuk and Markov concentrated on the 
internal elements of the work of art (texture, rhythm, color) 
and also tried to establish elementary parallels between 
psychological, physiological, and perceptual categories." 
These early debates, continued by Russia's leading profes- 
sional critics of the 1910s such as Ivan Aksenov, Abram 
Efros, Punin, and Yakov Tugendkhol'd, helped to evolve 
a critical method equipped for addressing the phenomenon 
of modern art and specifically the question of abstract art 
(Kandinsky's "lyrical" abstraction, Larionov's Rayism, 
Malevich's Suprematism). Their essays often appeared in 
Sergei Makovsky's St. Petersburg journal Apollon [Apollo, 
1909-17 = 1918] and then in the radical Iskusstvo kommuny 
[Art of the Commune, Petrograd, 1918-19], both of which 
served as centers for the elaboration of a new and sophis- 
ticated system of critical criteria. Punin, for example, made 
a major contribution to the development of art criticism as 
a professional discipline in the late 1910s and early 1920s, 
arguing that both art and criticism should take the exact 
sciences as their model: "If modern man wants to assimilate 
fully all the forces affecting the creation of this or that work 
of art, he must approach the work by studying and ana- 
lyzing it by means of the scientific method." Despite this 
affirmation, Punin did not necessarily condemn the qual- 
ities of spontaneity, eccentricity, and even subjectivity, if 
they were sincere, although he preferred to write about the 
hieratic orders of Rublev's icons and not the affected de- 
corativism of Simon Ushakov, or about Tatlin's reliefs and 
not about Kandinsky's paintings (which he considered to 
be superficial). 

In any case, Punin's attitude toward the role of the pri- 
vate gesture and "inspiration" was not constant or con- 
sistent, and in his early essays he recognized the "psycho- 
logical basis on which the artistic monument has arisen" 
and the "individual agitation" that generated it.” In his 
monograph on the nineteenth-century painter Aleksandr 
Ivanov, Punin also admitted the importance of the personal 
reflex,” and even in his Tsikl lektsii [Cycle of Lectures] of 
1919-20 — a plea for the induction of the scientific method 


?5 [. Punina, ed., N.N. Punin, Moscow, 1976. The essay there on Petr 
Konchalovsky (pp. 197-210) is actually Ey Ivan Aksenov. 


26 See V. Markov, Iskusstvo ostrova Paskhi, St. Petersburg, 1914; Iskus- 
stvo negrov, St. Petersburg, 1919. 


27 See D), Burliuk, "Kubizm" and "Faktuza" in Poshchechina obshchest- 
vennomu vkusu, Moscow, 1912, 95-101; 102-110; V. Markov, Printsipy 
tvorchestva v plasticheskikh iskusstvakh, St. Petersburg, 1914. 


28 N, Punin, Pervyi tsikl lektsii, Petrograd, 1920, 46. 


29 N. Punin: "Puti sovremennogo iskusstva i russkaia zhivopis" in Apol- 
lon, 1x, St, Petersburg, 1913, 44. 


3° Punin dedicated many years to his study of Aleksandr Ivanov, but the 
book was not published during his lifetime. Excerpts from the incomplete 
manuscript are published in Punina (as in n. 25), 56-112. 
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— Punin still left room for the intuitive. He reduced the 
creative process to a mathematical formula: S(Pi + Pii + 
Pii + ...P)Y = T, where S equals the sum of the prin- 
ciples (P), Y equals intuition, and T equals artistic creativ- 
ity." However, by and large, Punin emphasized the ma- 
terial aspect of the work of art, not its private derivation 
or meaning, and his concern with the physical medium was 
the consistent prerequisite of his aesthetic system. 

It is in these and other statements of the Revolutionary 
period that we can detect the first manifestations of what 
in 1921 came to be called Constructivism, inspired by the 
achievements of Popova, Rodchenko, the Stenberg broth- 
ers, Solomon Telingater, and Aleksandr Vesnin. Many 
statements by its apologists, such as Boris Arvatov, Brik, 
Gan, Viktor Pertsov, and Sergei Tret'iakov, oscillated be- 
tween sober methodology and anarchical mumbo-jumbo, 
even though the analytical laboratories of artistic thinking 
such as the Institute of Artistic Culture in Moscow in the 
early 1920s did produce scientific results that contributed 
a great deal to a “Constructivist” criticism. But as Con- 
structivism in the visual arts and literature gave way to a 
new, figurative content and a more classical style in the 
1920s, so a more “relevant,” more extrinsic approach to art 
history and criticism established itself. A new generation 
of critics came forward, including Mikhail Alpatev and 
Viktor Lazarev, who encouraged the study of art as a cul- 
tural activity directly connected to historical narrative. 
Many of them worked at the State Academy of Artistic 
Sciences in Moscow where the representatives of various 
disciplines and factions discussed problems of mutual con- 
cern, establishing — synchronically — a bridge between 
the avant-garde and conservative tendencies and — dia- 
chronically — between pre-Revolutionary art history and, 
eventually, the Stalinist school. But in questioning the for- 
mal method and upholding a vulgar Marxist sociology, 
some of these younger scholars (Beskin, Aleksei Fedorov- 
Davydov, Ieremii Ioffe, Aleksei Sidorov, Liia Zivel'- 
chinskaia, et al.) also contributed directly to the forced ad- 
justment of artistic development to ideological expediency 
that, in the 1930s and 1940s, removed entire movements, 
ideas, and individuals from critical investigation. 

In order for us to understand this long disregard of the 
"great experiment," we should try to delineate the critic's 
position in Soviet culture just before and after the Second 
World War and to remember, as the critic was bound to 
do, that, if culture is the superstructure above the economic 
base, then Soviet culture had to be more progressive and 
"better" than any other. Consequently, the cultural ideol- 
ogy embraced by that regime — Socialist Realism—had to 
be unprecedented and distinctive, bearing symbols that 
could identify it immediately as "revolutionary" and "pro- 
letarian." During the 1930s-40s, for example, Stalin's court 
painters such as Aleksandr Gerasimov were presented as 


31 Punin, Pervyi tsikl lektsii, 51. 
32 Interview with Igor Golomshtok, Los Angeles, 13 Mar. 1989. 


33 A. Gerasimov, Za sotsialisticheskii realizm, Moscow, 1952, 83. 


the equivalents of Velázquez and Ingres,? whereas Picasso 
and other modern masters were dismissed as "idiocy and 
trickery."# This attitude led to a self-aggrandisement that 
assumed Russian and Soviet artistic culture was superior 
to that of the decadent West and the backward East; and 
this, in turn, inspired the categorical identification of 
"good" with "here" and "bad" with "there." The result was 
a centzifugal criticism that, like its centralized government, 
was ircapable of genuine artistic interaction, so that entire 
movements were discounted (such as Cubism, Surrealism, 
and abstract art), obvious parallels between Russia and the 
West e.g., in nineteenth-century Realism) were ignored, 
and the history of art was tailored to political dictates, even 
if that meant omitting or distorting stylistic development 
and sequentiality. The methodology whereby these cultural 
spasms were induced was Socialist Realism. 

Socialist Realism was a complex ideological program that 
left a profound imprint on the course of Soviet art and 
literature from the early 1930s through the early 1970s. The 
term, supposedly invented by Stalin in 1932, was devel- 
oped by writers, artists, critics, and politicians into an aes- 
thetic code that dictated the following: 


Socialist Realism is the basic method of Soviet artistic 
literature and literary criticism, and this presupposes that 
revolutionary Romanticism must enter literary creativity 
as en integral part, because the whole life of our Party, 
of our working class, and its struggle consists of a com- 
bination of the most severe, most sober practical work 


wita supreme heroism and grand prospects. . . . Soviet 
literature [and art] must be able to show our heroes, must 
be able to catch a glimpse of our tomorrow... .* 


In the 1930s-50s Socialist Realism came to denote a fig- 
urative, narrative art form that glorified a reality that did 
not exist. Artists painting harvest festivals at the time of 
the enforced collectivization and rural starvation, for ex- 
ample, found it impossible to locate raw materials in the 
derelizt countryside. Labor became a “weightless” activity 
eliciting only radiance and joy,” Stalin grew taller and taller 
(in A. Gerasimov's Stalin and Voroshilov in the Kremlin 
Grouzds of 1938 Stalin is taller than Voroshilov, although 
in fact the reverse was true); sunshine became perpetual; 
and tae Socialist man and woman enjoyed perfect health 
in perfect physiques. Socialist Realism quickly assumed a 
definite mold thanks not only to its intrinsic energy, but 
also to the manipulations by academic bureaucrats whose 
worlc view did not tolerate experiment and who often used 
the iceology of Socialist Realism to punish personal ene- 
mies and remove rivals. No doubt, Filonov had this in mind 
when he declared in the 1930s that art and art criticism were 
being controlled by ". . . a small group of people who have 
no direct relevance to art, who have no competence in mat- 


*4 From Andrei Zhdanov's speech at the First Congress of Soviet Writers, 
Moscow, 1934, trans. in Bowlt (as in n. 16) , 293-294. 


35 For commentary on the “weightlessness” of labor, see Andreeva (as in 
n. 4), 04-67. 


ters of ert, who rive no “ight to act behind the artist's back 
or on the ar-ist’s 2ehalf, who have no right to be the self- 
styled regisæurs of an ideology and an economics in a 
profession c wh. ch they know nothing.” In this sense, 
the upper echel>+s of tae Academy of Arts, founded in 
1947, were espezally culpable and bear the responsibility 
for many pe:sor æ tragecies among artists and critics in the 
late 1940s ar d K=0s. 

For those «f tie avant-2erde who had struggled valiantly 
for a truly contemporary art, the return to narrative Re- 
alism — to he ‘sick art of illusion"? — was a tragic and 
bitter disappointment. Nevertheless, during the harshest 
moments of the ztalini& 2ra, there were serious art his- 
torians who procaced valuable studies, even though the 
general orientat.cn was away from the twentieth century 
toward the «laszizal heritage. Art and architectural histo- 
rians such a Gak-ichev ky, Boris Vipper, and Ivan Zhol- 
tovsky (also one «f Stalin’s court architects) translated and 
introduced many :exts Fom the Italian Renaissance; Al- 
patov, Igor’ Grékar’, and Lazarev made great progress in 
the understandime of ancieat Russian icons;* and Nina Ko- 
valenskaia and ?edorov-Davydov published books on the 
eighteenth and nieteenth centuries that are still informa- 
tive today (cespite the predictable quotations from Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, and Stalin) * Furthermore, there were sin- 
cere and intelligent Marzist critics such as Mikhail Lifshits 
who, while accepting the political pressures of the 1930s, 
still elaborated ze-nvincing arguments for the sociological 
method.” 

We can hardly speak o- a dynamic, innovative move- 
ment of art critic.sm ard appreciation in the 1930s and 
1940s, and he c=fects vere far greater than the attain- 
ments. But ther» were some areas in which scholars 
achieved notabl= 2rogre: s, not least the study of medieval 
Russian icors ane archi ecture. Even though many treas- 
ures had been d2#royed as a result of the Revolution, the 
Civil War, aad ta: athei& campaigns, historians and schol- 
ars, led by Grabar, Alpatov, and Lazarev, made a deter- 
mined effort to rescue end restore important icons, fres- 
coes, and li&urg.cal objects. Prior to the 1930s there had 
been nc extensive program of icon-cleaning in Russia and 
the scientificstud- of icons was still in its infancy, and even 
though able Aistozians b2fore the Revolution such as Ain- 
alov, Pavel Vfu-ziov, ard Punin had written on Russian 


36 D. Filorov, Csnot& 2repodcvaeniia izobrazitel'nykh iskusstv po print- 
sipu chistogo araliza, n.d. 18, manuscript in private collection. 


37 N. Punin, Tz lin dotiv kuriz-na), Petrograd, 1921, 8. 


38 See, e.g., A. GabrEnevsky, trans. and commentator, Agnolo Fioren- 
zuola. Sochinerzia, Mzscow-L ningrad, 1934; B. Vipper, Bor'ba techenii 
v ital'ianskom tkusst=2 XVI ©, Moscow, 1956. 


39 See, e.g., O. WuEf and M. A patoff, Denkmäler der Ikonenmalerei, 
leipzig, 1925; “Syzencne Illurairated Manuscript of the Paleologan Ep- 
in Moscow’ Art =ulletin, xv, 1930, 207-212; also note the new vol- 
n of Apatows writags, in A. Alpatov, Etiudy po vseobshchei istorii 
k ssto, Moscow, 12*9; I. Gr. bar and V. Lazarev, eds., Geschichte der 
rus ischer. Kunst, Dresden, 1957-60, 1965 (the first volumes of this set, 
de 'oted to early Russimn art, o ve much to Grabar's and Lazarev's careful 
researches front befcr- the Second World War). 
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icons, they had only touched on the major questions of 
style, periodization, and attribution. Grabar and his col- 
leagues at the State Restoration Workshops in Moscow 
contributed a great deal to the founding of a school of So- 
viet scholarship in icons and played a maior role in the 
professional cleaning, conservation, and appreciation of 
them. They, in turn, helped to produce the first curatorial 
inventories of the treasures in the Kremlin cathedrals, Za- 
gorsk, and elsewhere. Of course, these efforts were sub- 
jected to ideological rules, written and unwritten, and the 
analyses and data were far from objective. As Stalin's na- 
tionalism intensified in the 1930s, so Russian icons came 
to be regarded as superior to Greek and Byzantine ones, 
and, no doubt under the direct influence of the more con- 
servative academicians, deviations from hallowed tradi- 
tions were not encouraged, so that, for example, little at- 
tention was given to the provincial, northern schools of 
icon painting and Simon Ushakov was dismissed as an epi- 
gone and copyist of Western styles. The researches of most 
Western and émigré scholars (e.g., Kondakov) were ig- 
nored, and, rightly or wrongly, icon painters such as Rub- 
lev, Dionysius, and Feofan the Greek were presented as 
iconoclasts and social insurgents at constant loggerheads 
with ecclesiastical doctrine. Fortunately, these lacunae and 
misrepresentations have long been rectified, and the recent 
series of Soviet publications on the history of icon resto- 
ration and periodization* demonstrate the highest level of 
historical research and intellectual discussion — in part be- 
cause scholars of ancient Russian art and architecture, fur- 
ther removed from the actualities of Socialist Realism, have 
perhaps been less beholden to the strictures of its aesthetic 
codes. 

In fact, it might be argued that the current crisis in Soviet 
art and art criticism in relation to modern art has been 
dictated by a crisis of belief in a doctrine — Socialist Re- 
alism — that was imposed over half a century ago. This 
became eminently clear at the All-Union Conference on Art 
History sponsored by the Union of Artists of the USSR in 
Moscow in November 1987, at which two vociferous camps 
of Soviet art educators clashed in their respective appraisals 
of Socialist Realism as a creative and evaluative method. 
The split, it should be emphasized, was not dictated by 
generation, city, or institutional affiliation, since both 
standpoints attracted diverse supporters from the various 


40 N. Kovalenskaia, Istoriia russkogo iskusstoa pervoi poloviny XIX v., 
Moscow, 1951; A. Fedorov-Davydov, Russkii peizazh XVIII-nachala XIX 
v., Moscow, 1953; Ya. Leshchinskii, Pavel Andreevick Fedotov, Lenin- 
grad-Moscow, 1946; I. Grabar, Repin, 2 vols., Moscow-Leningrad, 1937; 
A. Leonov, ed., Russkoe iskusstvo. XVII v., Moscow, 1952, and Russkoe 
iskusstvo pervoi poloviny XIX v., Moscow, 1954, M. Alpatov, Aleksandr 
Ivanov, Moscow, 1956. 


41 See, e.g., M. Lifshits, Voprosy iskusstva i filosofii, Moscow, 1935. 


42 See, in particular, the following studies: Yu. Bobrov, istorii restavratsii 
drevnerusskoi zhivopisi, Leningrad, 1987. esp. chaps. 2 and 3; G. Vagner, 
Kanon i stil'u dreunerusskom iskusstve, Moscow, 1987; G. Vzdornov, 
Istoriia otkrytiia i izucheniia russkoi srednevekovoi zhivopisi XIX veka, 
Moscow, 1986. 
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Republics. One of the Soviet Union's most distinguished 
and revered art historians, Dmitrii Sarab'ianov, former 
chairman of the Department of Russian Art History at 
Moscow State University, opted for the abolition of So- 
cialist Realism: "Instead of the term [Socialist Realism], I 
would propose a completely different concept so that we 
could be guided by other, totally different categories, ones 
that could be feasible. You see, we just don’t know what 
Socialist Realism is and we've been confused by this for the 
longest time."9 In contrast, another leading historian and 
publicist, Vladimir Pogodin, argued not only for the re- 
tention of Socialist Realism, but also for the removal of the 
opposition: 


I would like to object to Comrade Sarab'ianov. He sug- 
gests abolishing the term "Socialist Realism." Well, that's 
all right, we have democracy, no one is prohibited from 
voicing his point of view. He has the full right to do that. 
But why should its status be abolished? Comrade Sa- 
rab'ianov has another democratic right — to resign from 
the Union of Artists whose statute has the term Socialist 
Realism written into it!^ 


Once again, this interchange reminds us of the dialectic 
between "health" and "disease" typical of an earlier period 
of Soviet culture, although the forthright demand by Sar- 
ab'ianov, challenged, but not punished, would have been 
unthinkable even five years ago during the so-called "era 
of stagnation," and the fact that Sarab'ianov and his col- 
leagues are calling for the rejection of a system that they 
themselves supported for many years is indicative of the 
new-found freedom of expression in the Soviet Union. As 
a matter of fact, Sarab'ianov is one of the few Soviet critics 
and historians who, well before the Gorbachev era, began 
to explore themes and ideas that had long been taboo. Par- 
ticular mention should be made of his book Ocherki rus- 


43 "Vystupaiut uchastniki VII s'ezda khudozhnikov SSSR” in Iskusstvo, 
vi, Moscow, 1988, 2. 


44 Ibid., 3. 


55 Le, since Punin's article on Larionov's Impressionist period, “Impres- 
sionistskii period v tvorchestve M.F. Larionova” in Materialy po russ- 
komu iskusstuu, Moscow, 1928, 1, 287-291. Nikolai Khardzhiev managed 
to publish an obituary to Goncharova and Larionov in 1968, i.e., 'Pamiati 
N. Goncharovoi i M. Larionova” in Iskusstvo knigi, v, Moscow, 1968, 
306-318. The latest scholarly appreciation of Larionov is by Gleb Pospelov 
in Sovetskoe iskusstvoznanie 79, 11, Moscow, 1980, 238-266. 


46 D. Sarab'ianov, Russkaia zhivopis' XIX veka sredi evropeiskikh shkol, 
Moscow, 1980. 


47 Yurii Gerchuk has made intelligent and innovative analyses of the still- 
life genre — see his Zhivye veshchi, Moscow, 1977; Khan-Magomedov, 
one of the Soviet Union's leading architectural historians, is kr.own for 
the extreme accuracy of his researches into Constructivism — see note 13 
above and his monograph on Alexander Vesnin (New York, 1986); Kov- 
tun has long been involved in the preservation and propagaticn of the 
legacies of Filonov and Malevich and their students and most recently has 
contributed to the catalogues of the Filonov and Malevich exhibitions at 
the State Russian Museum (see main text); Pospelov has done much to 
publicize the art of the Neo-Primitivists and Cubo-Futurists, as is dem- 
onstrated by his book Moderne russische Malerei. Die Künstlergruppe 


skoi zk-vopisi kontsa 1900-kh nach. 1910-kh ge. [Essays on 
Russia: Painting of the Late 1900s and Early 1913s] (Mos- 
cow, 1371) which contained the first Soviet article on Lar- 
ionov - ince 1928,5 and of his splendid comparative study 
of nineeenth-century Russian art in its Western European 
contex . His colleagues Yurii Gerchuk, Khan-Magome- 
dov, Kovtun, Elena Murina, Gleb Pospelov, Alla Poveli- 
khina, Grigorii Sternin, Strigalev, and Valerii Turchin 
should.also be acknowledged for their brave efforts to res- 
urrect artists and movements unjustly forgotten." On the 
other Land, many observers still argue for the reinforce- 
ment cf Realism or Socialist Realism as a principal com- 
ponent of Socialist culture, an opinion often expressed on 
the pages of Iskusstvo — still edited by Vladislav Zimenko, 
a pillar of the artistic establishment. For example, in a re- 
cent le. d article the critic A. Komarov affirmed that: "The 
enemies of ‘Socialist Realism’ . . . accuse it of many sins, 
and th» primary one is that ‘Socialist Realism’ is not Re- 
alism et all, but its antipode. But this only goes to show 
that «he beautiful word 'Realism' . . . was usurped by the 
enemis of Realism."* On the other hand, Iskusstvo has 
just Gevoted an entire issue to the artists of the new avant- 
garde eich as Dmitrii Prigov, Andrei Roiter, Sergei Shutov, 
and Konstantin Zvezdochetov, a gesture that shocked many 
of the «Id guard,* and it is clear from the articles there and 
elsewhere that the "angry young critics" such as Andrei 
Erofee-, Viktor Misiano, and Aleksandr Rappaport have 
accept: d the demise of Socialist Realism as a fait 3ccompli, 
either _dentifying the concept only with retrozade ten- 
dencie: in art, or ignoring it altogether. 

Ever so, contemporary Soviet art and criticism still carry 
certair traditional, distinguishing features. Russian culture 
was arz is primarily a culture of the word, and the proph- 
etic, 'Fiblical" value attributed to the literary or artistic act 
is a di ect result of this attitude. Soviet officialdom does 
not coaceal this need for relevance and, in many contexts, 


Karo-Eu -e, Berlin, 1985; Povelikhina has been especiallv active in pre- 
serving tae legacy of Elena Guro and Mikhail Matiushin and Fis students; 
Sternir'scultural chronologies of the Silver Age, i.e. Khudozaestvennaia 
zhizn' Xcssii na rubezhe XIX-XX vekov, Moscow, 1970; Khudozhestven- 
naia zkiz1' Rossii nachala XX veka, Moscow: 1976; and Khudozhestven- 
naia zFiz3' Rossii 1900-1910-kh godov, Moscow, 1988, have helped a great 
deal tc etablish the dates of relevant exhibitions, conferences, and pub- 
lications Strigalev is now recognized as the foremost expert on Tatlin and 
early Soviet sculpture; and Turchin's synthetic Epokha romantizma v 
Rossii, Moscow, 1981, has prompted many other investigations into Rus- 
sian Rorantic painting. 


48 A. Ecmarov, “© realizme i sotsialisticheskom realizme" in Iskusstvo, 
ix, 19£8, 5. 


49 Iskwuss-vo, x, 1988. 


50 Ones-mptom of this new-found freedom is the uninhibited exportation 
of "alteraative" Soviet art and criticism for commercial and non-com- 
mercial exhibitions in Western Europe, Japan, and the United States. Of 
particule interest now are the several joint exhibitions of contemporary 
Soviet aad Western artists such as “10 + 10. Contemporary Soviet and 
Amerizan Painters" (Fort Worth, Modern Art Museum, and other insti- 
tutions i- the United States and the USSR, 1989-90). The cata.ogue of this 
particular exhibition carries essays by Bowlt and Misiano. 


we can read ass» tions such as "There are no 'rightists or 
‘leftists’ in our at. All o? ar: advances along the path of 
Socialist Realism. reflecting the moral and political unity 
of Soviet socie:y-"5 Th:s zonception of the artistic process 
is marifest ever in the letest Soviet studies of the avant- 
garde, in which artists scch as Kandinsky, Malevich, and 
Tatlin are apprec ated more for their "moral" and messianic 
dimensions ther--or their formal discoveries in color theory 
and the combination of d-fferent media. The keen attention 
given to the tacory ard philosophy of art, to the decla- 
ration of intenE to censorship of content, and to docu- 
mentation and archival reservation is also symptomatic 
of this attitude. Second y, to this day Russian art owes much 
of its strength t communal structures — to the activities 
of the Union bf Artist: of the USSR and the Academy of 
Arts, to unoff.cal schco.s in which masters such as Eli Be- 
liutin and Iia Eabakoz guide their apprentices, or to joint 
studios in wh.c- artists work in close collaboration, such 
as the Furmarrgi Groap in Moscow (Yurii Al'bert, Vadim 
Zakharov, Zxe-dchetcv, etc.). Thirdly, art is not consid- 
ered as subserv ant to the sciences, and an artist or writer 
is revered as ruch as i: not more than, the zoologist or 
nuclear physici -, and — perhaps symptomatic of this con- 
dition — many of the principal private art collections in 
Moscow and Leningrad belong to famous scientists. Al- 
together, art in the So~iet Union is still taken seriously and 
is regarded as e rite ofirtellectual and spiritual passage, as 
a creation, rataer than a recreation, that can make pro- 
found and last ng changes in everyday reality. 

Indeed, real :nange: are cccurring and the aesthetic met- 
amorphosis cf ne Sovie: body artistic is a remarkable phe- 
nomenon. Justz few yezrs ago there seemed to be no doubt 
as to what wa “healthy” and what was “diseased” in art 
and literature, and tre Stalinist clichés of "long and con- 
tradictory path.” "ou of touch with life," and ^as is well 
known” were still used as surrogates for genuine critical 
analvsis. It is temptinz to assume that, in the wake of per- 
estroika Sov e. art criticism will also move from its tra- 
ditional relian-e on zn exclusively extrinsic method to a 
more formal aad intrinsic one, although few of the latest 
academic essar 3 on te -unction and aim of art history and 
art criticism justify such optimism. For most professional 
critics, art crit zism is z "social regulator of value interre- 
lationships";? 1nd in »ne of his last essays the late Lazarev 
bemoaned tbe fact tka‘, in their eagerness to decode the 
"real" meaniaz of the work of art according to the philo- 
sophical or recgious conventions of a given time, Soviet 
critics were stl exagze-ating the weight of historical con- 
text. (Lazarev urgued_ for example, that the image of a don- 
key in a fifteenth-certury Italian painting does not auto- 
matically cont rin the zonventional meaning of its time, i.e., 


51 V. Vanslov, zc&razitel'30« iskusstvo i problemy estetiki, Leningrad, 
1975, 109. 


* T. Shchukine, Esteticleskaia otsenka v professional'nykh suzhden- 
iiakh ob iskusstw™ in V. ?o evoi et al., eds., Kriterii i suzhdeniia v is- 
kusstooznanii, V. »scow, 1186, 97. 
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of the people being led by Christ into the kingdom of 
Heaven.)? Furthermore, the mechanisms that, tradition- 
ally, have formed artistic and critical policy in the Soviet 
Union, above all, the Union of Artists of the USSR and the 
Academy of Arts, remain the “most durable";* their hier- 
archies and procedures remain intact, and their support of 
the concepts of “sanity” and “health,” while changing their 
identity, remains unflinching: "We cannot replace Realism 
with anything else, and replacing the term does not solve 
any problems.” Of course, Soviet scholars have now 
broadened the meaning of Realism to encompass all man- 
ner of artists and styles, but for them the term itself is sa- 
cred and to challenge it is to encourage high treason. Even 
those who do protest the legality of Socialist Realism by 
joining alternative movements still assume a moral as much 
as an aesthetic position. Above all, the fact that artists, 
critics, and historians still speak of Soviet culture, Soviet 
art, the Soviet avant-garde, and Soviet criticism, presup- 
poses an indissoluble link between art and state, aesthetics 
and ideology. 

At long last, Soviet art and art criticism have recon- 
nected with their glorious past. They have also entered into 
a fruitful dialogue with the West and terms such as Post- 
modernism and deconstruction now grace the pages of So- 
viet art and literary magazines, even though they do not 
sit well with a society that for twenty-five years was forced 
to endure its own eclectic revivalism of the Stalinist era. 
As a result of this expansion of artistic criteria, yesterday's 
victims have suddenly become today's heroes, and if the 
cultural establishment once condemned Symbolism, the 
avant-garde, abstract art, Surrealism, and Pop Art, it now 
welcomes them without reserve. At the same time, in a 
gesture of capricious barbarity, yesterday's idols have again 
been smashed, and this time the famous artists of the Sta- 
linist era, such as Vasilii Efanov, À. Gerasimov, Boris Io- 
ganson, and Dmitrii Nalbandian, are now treated with in- 
tolerance and derision. The totalitarian result is the 
withdrawal of their works from museum expositions and 
a blanket condemnation, which reminds us too readily of 
their attacks on the avant-garde in the 1930s-40s. Perhaps 
these extreme actions today are dictated more by the un- 
leashing of resentment in the wake of the newfound free- 
dom of speech than by the effect of an organized, indis- 
criminate purge of Socialist Realism. If the present reforms 
retain their momentum, then it is reasonable to assume that 
a more balanced appreciation of Russian and Soviet culture 
will ensue, one that will take fair account of both the Acad- 
emy and the avant-garde, of the Stalinist style and the un- 
derground. But if the momentum fails, then the wholesome 
organ will become the sickness and the microbes that in- 
vaded it the healthy body. We will be left with a dangerous 


“4 A. Kantor, “Kak (ne) sozdavalsia Soiuz sovetskikh khudozhnikov" in 
Dekorativnoe iskusstvo, 1x, Moscow, 1988, 20. 


*5 Komarov (as in n. 48), 5. 


% A. Erofeev, “Metamorfozy ‘moskovskogo avangarda' " in Iskusstvo, x, 
1988, 43. 
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consistency of cultural management, echoing Makovsky's 
plea, uttered a century ago, for the rigid control of aesthetic 
disease. 


John E. Bowlt is the author of numerous studies and an- 
thologies on aspects of Russian modern art, including Rus- 
sian Art of the Avant-Garde: Theory and Criticism, 1902- 


1934 ‘revd. ed., London, 1988), The Silver Age: Russian 
Art of the Early Twentieth Century and the "World of Art" 
Group (Newtonville, MA, 1979), Russian Samizdat Art: 
Essays (New York, 1986) and with Nicoletta Misler Pavel 
Filoncv (Austin, TX, 1983) [Department of Slavic Lan- 
guages «nd Literatures, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, CA 90089-4353]. 
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manzscript images. 


Marginal notes tha. occur ozcas:onally in conjunction with 
the illustrations o. med=val manuscripts were first dis- 
cussed at the end cf the rireteeath century. Realizing that 
most medieval ar-ists vould -emain anonymous, such 
schclazsias H. Ma in, P. Currieu, and S. Berger hoped to 
flesh out their sFacowy personee, if not with biographical 
details, at least wit a moze accurate account of thei- work- 
ing methods.! They fourd in marginal notes, or nstruc- 
tions, the tangitle evideac2 of the means by which man- 
uscript images vere p-oduced, evidence, offering an 


alte-native to tFe|sstablsFed hypothesis that manuscript ` 


illustrations der-ve from p.ctorial models by a process of 
vistal copying. Recently the paenomenon of notes for il- 
luminators has keen considered anew by J.J.G. Alexander.’ 
Alexander's timalr survey can be seen against the back- 


For rauch|help in trzn&ribing he notes for the illuminator discussed be- 
low, I amigrateful tc IE. Patrick McGurk. I also wish to thank Frofessor 
Jonazhan ‘Alexander fé his ca-ef4l reading of this article; his mterest in 
collecting examples xf nstroctbns for luminators led me to nct-ce those 
in the Omne bonum azd to thak of trem as worthy of further study. In 
addizion, il thank P-of=ssor Walter Cahn for a number of valcable bib- 
liographical suggest-ors. 


15. Berger and P. D “rieu, "Les Notes pour l'enlumineur dans les man- 
uscrts du moyen 4ge,, Mémoëes de lx Société Nationale des Antiquaires 
de France, 6th ser., 11r 1893, _-20; S, Berger, "Les Manuels peur l'illus- 
tration du psautier au XIlIe sitle” Mémoires de la Société Na£onale des 
Ant:quaires de France 6th se., vin, 2898, 95-134; H. Martin. “Les Es- 
quisses des miniatures” Revu a-chéo'ogique, 4th ser., 1v, 1904, 17-46. 


2 “Medieval Manusrrir t Illumina ors and Their Methods of Wo-k,” J.P.R. 
Lyell Lectures giver ir Oxforc June 1983 (publication forthccming). 


3 In addition to Alexa-.der (as in n. 2;, see C.E. Pickford, “An Arthurian 
Manuscript in the ofm Rylards Library," Bulletin of the Joha Rylands 
Library, Xxx, 1948 329, an zdcition to the examples studied by Berger 
and Durrieu (as in a. ^); see, fur'her, R. Branner, Manuscript Painting in 
Pars during the Regr of St. Loris, Berkeley, 1977, passim, fcr citations 
of instructions; P.L. t tirnemenr, "Nouvelles Pratiques en matière d'en- 
luminure au temps de Philippe Auguste,” in La France de Philippe Au- 
gus:e. I Temps de: mutation: (Actes du Coiloque International organisé 
parle C.N. R.S., no. 622) Paris 1280, €59-980, for citations of irstructions 
regerd:ng use of co.or in illus&aions; S. Hindman, "The Role cf Author 
and Artist in the Proc=dure ofliListrating Late Medieval Texts," Text and 
Image (Acta), x, B-n£xamton. 1283, 27-62; D. Byrne, “An Eariy French 
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Nors for the Illuminator: The Case of the Omne bonum 


Lucy Freeman Sandler 


1360 ard 1375 by James le Palmer, Treasurer's Scribe in the Exchequer, was left 
unfirésaed at the compiler's death in 1375, both as to its text and its extensive 
progaam of illustrations. Subsequently, ca. 1380, twenty-three historiated inti- 
tials—for which there are written marginal instructions—were inserted in spaces 
that aad been left empty. Exam-nation of the respective parts played by the author, 
origi1@ scr be, later instructior-writer, and artist suggest a more independent role 


| 
| The Omne bonum, a unique illustrated encyclopedia composed in London between 
| 
| for tae illuminator than is usual in cases where marginal notes are supplied for 


ground of current investigations of orality and literacy, the 
organization of manuscript production, and cecision-mak- 
ing by artists and scribes.? Interest in these subjects has 
arisen, or perhaps revived after a lapse of nea-ly a century, 


: during which the study of manuscript illuminztion has been 
* carried out primarily under the headings “His-ory of Style" 


and "History of Ideas."* 

Written notes next to, or in the margins above or below 
medieval manuscript illustrations are usually understood 
as instructions for the illuminator. The use of the term 
“instructions” assumes that someone other than the artist 
interpreted the text, or decided how a standa-d text was to 
be illustrated. Such decisions might have been made by the 
scribe, by a clerical or scholarly advisor, or »y a stationer 
or entrepreneur under whose auspices a book was being 


Humanist and Sallust: Jean Lebégue and the Iconograpaical Programme 
for the Catiline and Jugurtha,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, xLIx, 1986, 41-65, discussing an early 15th-century set of de- 
tailed instructions for the creation of a new prograrr of illustrations; 
F. Avril and P.D. Stirnemann, Manuscrits enluminés c'origine insulaire 
de la Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 1987, the first catalogue systemati- 
cally to record instances of instructions to artists; and IM. A. Stones, "In- 
dications écrites et modéles picturaux, guides au peint-es de manuscrits 
enluminés aux environs de 1300," in Artistes, artisans 2t production ar- 
tistique au Moyen-Age, ur, ed. X. Barral i Altet (forthceming); for recent 
interpretative studies, see M.T. Clanchy, From Memor; to Written Kec- 
ord, Cambridge, MA, 1979; M. Camille, "Seeing and Reading: Some Vis- 
ual Implications of Medieval Literacy and Illiteracy,” Art History, vin, 
1985, 26-49; idem, “The Book of Signs: Writing and V=ual Difference in 
Gothic Manuscript Illumination," Word and Image, 1, 1985, 133-48; idem, 
"Visualising the Vernacular: A New Cycle of Early Fcurteenth-Century 
Bible Illustrations," Burlington Magazine, cxxx, 1988, ?7-106; and idem, 
“The Language of Images in Medieval England.” in The Age of Chivalry, 
Art in Plantagenet England 1200-1400, ed. J.J.G. Alexarder and P. Binski, 
London, 1987, 33-40. 


4 Fo: a brief survey, see L.F Sandler, reviews of J. Backhouse, The Ilu- 
minated Manuscript, C. de Hamel, A History of Illuminated Manuscripts, 
and O. Pächt, Book Illumination in the Middle Ages, in the Art Bulletin, 
Lxx, 1988, 521-523. 


5 Occasionally there is a question as to whether such noves are instructions 
for the artist or for the text rubricator. See Alexander (as in n. 2) and 
Berger and Durrieu (as in n. 1), 24f. 
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produced. These are the individuals most likely to have 
been present in the course of production, although it has 
been shown that in some cases entire ready-made sets of 
instructions were available for use by illuminators of widely 
copied texts, such as romances or psalters.? Verbal notes 
for illustrations differ from marginal sketches, which could 
be aides-mémoire, trials, or cues drafted by the artist him- 
self, for his own use, although these too might have been 
provided by a master-designer for the instructian of the 
artist.? 

The collection and analysis of instances of marginal 
notes, either verbal or figural, can provide insights into the 
creative processes of medieval illuminators. Sometimes the 
results are surprising and even perplexing, raising questions 
about the precise relationship between marginal instruction 
and illustration and text. One such instance is a series of 
marginal notes for twenty-three historiated initials illus- 
trating the text of the Omne bonum, an alphabetical gen- 
eral encyclopedia composed in London between 1360 and 
1375 by the Treasurer's Scribe in the Exchequer, James le 
Palmer.: The Omne bonum, a unicum, was left urfinished 
on the death of its compiler in 1375, both as to its text, 
which includes only one article under each letter from N 
to Z, and its illustrations, which were completed only to 
the middle of the articles under the letter L? Around 1380, 
a later owner” had illustrations inserted into the remaining 


$ See Alexander, Lyell Lecture III (as in n. 2), citing the Lancelot manu- 
script in the Pierpont Morgan Library, ms 805; see also M.R. James, “On 
a MS. Psalter in the University Library," Proceedings of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, vin, 2, 1894, 146-167. 


7 See Martin (as in n. 1), 19; also J.J.G. Alexander, "Preliminary Marginal 
Drawings in Medieval Manuscripts," in Artistes, artisans et production 
artistique au Moyen-Age (as in n. 3), citing M. Meiss, French Fainting in 
the Time of Jean de Berry, 1: The Late Fourteenth Century and the Pa- 
tronage of the Duke, London, 1967, on London, British Lib. ws Roy. 19 
D IH, whose marginal sketches Meiss believed to have been executed by 
a master and the miniatures by an assistant. 


? For a list see Appendix. London, British Library «s Roy. 6 E v1 and 6 
E vu. See L.F. Sandler, Gothic Manuscripts 1285-1385 (A Survey of Man- 
uscripts Illuminated in the British Isles, v), London and New Ycrk, 1986, 
Irt, no. 124, pp. 136-138. I am completing a monograph on the Omne 
bonum. 


9 See L.F Sandler, "Omne bonum: Compilatio and Ordinatio in an English 
Illustrated Encyclopedia of the Fourteenth Century,” in Proceedings of the 
1988 Oxford Conference on the History of the Book, in press. 


10 This owner may have inherited the Omne bonum from James le Palmer. 
He also probably owned a copy of the Gospel Commentary of William 
of Nottingham (Oxforc, Bodleian Lib. ms Laud Misc. 165), which had 
been written by Tames le Palmer for his own use, illustrated incompletely 
by the chief artist of the Omne bonum, and later finished by two more 
artists, one of whom also helped to finish the illustrations of tae Omne 
bonum; see Sandler, Gothic Manuscripts (as in n. 8), 1, figs. 330-332; 11, 
no. 125, pp. 138-140. The immediate "post-history" of the two manu- 
scripts seems to have been intertwined. The date of ca. 1380 for the ex- 
ecution of the later illustrations is based on general similarities with work 
in such manuscripts as the Litlyngton Missal (London, Westminster Abbey 
MS 37) of 1383-84 and related books; see Sandler, Gothic Manuscripts (as 
in n. 8), 1, figs. 381-418, 11, nos. 144-157. I have not found the hand of 
either later artist outside the Omne bonum and the William of Nottingham. 


11 Artist B, thirty-six illustrations in Ms 6 E VII between fols. 241 and 
450v, except for fols. 434v and 438; Artist C, illustrations in ws 6 E VII 


blank spaces. He employed two artists." The work of the 
secord is accompanied by marginal instructions in Latin, 
the oaly place in the Omne bonum where such notes occur. 
Sixteen of the original twenty-three are legible.” 

Because the Omne bonum is an autograph text, that is, 
because its author and scribe were one and the same, one 
quest-on about the marginal instructions can be answered 
from the outset: by whom were the instructions written? 
The answer is, "not by James le Palmer," since the notes 
are not in his hand. Consequently a second question is an- 
swered, again negatively. Since James le Palmer did not 
actualy write the notes, it is unlikely that he composed 
them either. Whoever was responsible, it was someone who 
approached the text as a reader, at some distance from its 
original author-scribe. 

The Omne bonum contains hundreds of unprecedented 
illustrations, for which no immediate pictorial models ex- 
isted. James le Palmer extracted the texts to be illustrated 
primazily from unillustrated canon-law compilations, nat- 
ura: history encyclopedias, and theological handbooks, and 
only s2condarily from sources such as the Bible and legen- 
dar:es that might have had illustrations. In any case, al- 
though the original sources were available to James,“ once 
he had extracted them and rearranged the extracts under 
the alphabetical entries of his encyclopedia, any original 
pictorial material might have been difficult for an artist to 


on fals. 434v, 438, and between fols. 451 and 532v, except for fols. 503 
and £18. 


2 For transcription, see Appendix. 


13 In the preface to the Omne bonum (ms 6 E vi, fol. 18v), 115 sources 
are listec, most extracted indirectly, through intermediaries. James's main 
sources are listed preceding the rest. They include Gratian's Decretum and 
the L'ecretals of Gregory IX, the Liber sextus of Boniface VIII and the 
Clemantmnes (of Clement V), as well as their glosses and apparatuses, all 
of whick are occasionally illustrated, but also the Summa super titulis 
decre-aliam by Hostiensis (Henricus de Bartholomaeus de Segusia, Car- 
dinal of Ostia), Guido de Baysio's Rosarium decreti, Guillelmus Duran- 
dus's Speculum iudiciale, and William of Pagula's Summa summarum, all 
legal corr mentaries or handbooks that are illustrated —if ever—only with 
author portraits at the beginning of the text. In addition, James's list of 
primary sources includes Bartholomeus Anglicus's De proprietatibus re- 
rum, a netural history encyclopedia, and the so-called Opus imperfectum, 
a corr mentary on the Gospel of Matthew attributed to Johannes Chry- 
sostom, -homas of Ireland’s Manipulus florum, a dictionary of biblical 
terms, th: pseudo-Aristotle's Secreta secretorum, and Giovanni de Balbi's 
Cathclicon, none ever illustrated, except for Bartholomeus Anglicus 
(rarely). Dn this same list, not in a separate category, James also listed 
"quedam de biblia et quedam de legenda sanctorum," texts that certainly 
could have been available to him in illustrated copies. 


14 James, born and probably educated in London, would have had ready 
access to the libraries of St. Paul's Cathedral and Westminster Abbey, 
whose krown medieval holdings included all the major works he cited. 
See N.R. Ker, Medieval Libraries of Great Britain, London, 1964, s.v., 
for surviving books and references to medieval book lists. In some cases, 
James must have copied directly from his sources, since his manner of 
presentat-on reflects that in the model. For example, the treatise on epis- 
copal election by Guillelmus de Mandagoto (ms 6 E vu, fols. 27-50v), 
incorporeted in entirety into the Omne bonum under the heading Electio, 
is written. in two sizes of script, undoubtedly following the forma: of the 
exemplar. Much of the Omne bonum, however, must have been written 
from notes or notebooks out of which James constructed anthologies of 
extrac:s, “he characteristic form taken by the entries in his text. 
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1 Maioritas pape. Landon, Brit. Lib. ms Royal 6 E vri, fol. 
452v, detail (photo: 3ritish Library) 


retrieve, both physically and mentally. The artist needed 
help from some quarter. This, it can be concluded, is what 
the marginal note: of the Omne bonum were intended to 
provide. That these nctes are in Latin rather than Anglo- 
French or English és exceptional, since most surviving in- 
stances of instructDns for the illuminator are written in the 
vernacular, even i^ the case of texts in Latin. 

The job of composing the notes, that is, of deciding what 
to instruct the artt to de, would surely have been a chal- 
lenge because of -he nature of many of the subjects for 
which James le Pasmer had originally planned illustrations. 
Three verbal comoonents of the Omne bonum could play 
a part in this process: the title of the article, the rubric, and 
the text itself. In addition, the instruction-writer himself 
could act as an irterpreter, especially when abstract con- 
cepts were translated into directions for concrete images, 
possibly based on actual representations with which he was 
familiar. 

An example of = written instruction based on an article 


15 James employed twcartists while he was working on the Omne bonum. 
The first worked almos concurrently with him as he wrote the first entries 
under each of the lette= between A and E; the second did not begin until 
after he had completec all cf the entries from the rest of A through E to 
the middle of the lette: J. See Sandler (as in n. 9). 


16 See Berger and Durr=u (as in n. 1), 8; Alexander (as in n. 2). The writer 
of the Omne bonum irstructions reverted to French in one case, in which 
he appears to have bee telling the artist to use one illustration as a guide 
for another (see Appe: dix, fols. 481 and 484v). 


V ms 6 E vi, fol. 452% 


18 Fo]. 452: "An papa at maiorimperatore in temporalibus, et quanta sit 
differentia inter papam & imperatorem quo ad maioritatem & quod papa 
habet utrumque gladium, notatur bene ex alia parte istiis folii." ("Whether 
the pope is greater than the emperor in the temporal sphere. nd what is 
the difference betweer pope and emperor as concerns prin ‘y and tha 
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title is "Papa" for the entry, Maioritas pape (Fig. 1). The 
article has no rubric, although an addendum to the pre- 
ceding entry, Maioritas, refers to the question of papal pri- 
macy discussed "ex alia parte istiis folii." 5 The article on 
Maioritas pape begins by quoting the opinion of the can- 
onist Hostiensis that in certain cases the pope does not have 
the right to intervene.? In contrast, the title stresses papal 
power, not the limits on it. This view was reinforced by 
the writer of the instruction for the illuminator, who simply 
called for an image of the pope, not the pope and any of 
the competing claimants for power that are mentioned in 
the text, such as the emperor or the bishops. In turn, the 
illuminator painted a solemn frontal enthroned figure 
wearing a papal tiara, blessing and holding a cross-topped 
staff. 

Several notes for the illuminator are based primarily on 
the introductory rubrics of articles. One of the subsections 
of the long entry on Lex, for example, has the rubric, "Nunc 
sequitur videre de legibus per Hostiensem in summa," pro- 
viding the cue for the marginal note for the artist, "Sit hic 
est H. . . [illegible, Hostiensis?] scribens" (Fig. 2).? Doubt- 
less the venerable tradition of illustrating texts with pic- 
tures of their authors was so familiar to the instruction- 
writer that the rubric naming the author and his book au- 
tomatically called forth this instruction to the artist. The 
instruction-writer need not have dealt with the text proper 
in deciding on the subject of the illustration. 

A similar case is one of several illustrations for the long 
article, Maria, in which the rubric, "De modo assumpcionis 
beate marie & de presencia apostolorum & qualiter fuit as- 
sumpta in corpore ut probant diversis doctores & in anima 
& similiter ecclesia pie hoc credit licet non determinavit," 
gave rise to the brief instruction, "Assumpcio" (Fig. 3).?! 
This was entirely sufficient for the artist. 

Sometimes, however, the text provided a useful ampli- 
fication of the rubric. Another of the illustrations for Maria 
is preceded by the rubric, "De concepcione & nativitate 
beate marie virginis & de eius moribus conversacione & de 
eius infancia ut infra in diversibus titulis & primo sequitur 
qualiter beata maria fuit concepta" (Fig. 4).? The text that 
follows is a long account of the life of the Virgin drawn 
from the Golden Legend and the apocryphal Gospel of 
Pseudo-Matthew,? from which many different episodes 
might have been selected for purposes of illustration, in 


the pope has both swords, note well on the other part of this folio.") 
19 Hostiensis, Summa, Bk. rv, tit. 17, v. qualiter & a quo. 


20 ms 6 E vil, fol. 438: "Now following we will see about the law, by 
Hostiensis in his Summa"; and "Let there be hereH . . . writing." 


21 ms 6 E vu, fol. 484v: “Of the manner of the Assumption of the blessed 
Mary and of the presence of the Apostles and how she was assumed in 
the body and in soul as various doctors confirm, and also the Holy Church 
has not determined the legitimacy of this belief." 


2 Ms 6 E vit, fol. 481: "Of the conception and birth of the blessed Virgin 
Mary and of her way of life and of her youth, as below in various sections, 
and first follows how the blessed Mary was conceived. 


23 See J. da Voragine, Legenda aurea, ed. T. Graesse, Osnabrück, 1965, 
585; Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew (Liber de infantia), ed. C. Tischendorf, 
Evangelia apocrypha, 2nd ed., 1876. 
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2 Lex. London, Brit. Lib. MS ve 6 E vu, fol. 438, detail 
(photo: British Library) 
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3 Maria. London, Brit. Lib. ms Royal 6 E vu, fol. 484v, detail 
(photo: British Library) 
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addition to those cited in the rubric. But the first lines of 
the text are “Anna & Emeria fuerunt sorores. De Emeria 
nata est Elizabeth mater Johannis Baptiste. Anna vero tres 


24 Fo]. 481: "Anna and Emeria were sisters. Emeria bore Elizabeth, mother 
of John the Baptist. Anna had three husbands, that is, Joachim, Cleophas 
and Salome. By Joachim Anna had Mary, mother of our Lcrd, Jesus 
Christ." 

25 Ms 6 E vil, fol. 487v. 

26 "Now following, we will see about the blessed Mary, mother of our 
Lord, Jesus Christ, extracted from the Distinctions of Chester." The term 


"Distinctions of Chester" refers to an alphabetical series of interpretations 


of biblical nouns based on the work of the Fathers of the Church and 
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4 Maria. London, Brit. Lib. ms Royal 6 E vu, fol. 481, detail 
(photo: British Library) 


habuit maritos viz. Joachim, Cleopham & Salome. De 
Joachim habuit Anna mariam matrem domini nostri ihu 
xpi. These lines point to the specific aspect of the rubric 
that the instruction-writer would emphasize when he wrote 
the note, "Anna cum Maria & emeria." 

[n fact, the text itself was the primary source of a number 
of the marginal instructions, where the rubric was too brief, 
too uninformative, or, conversely, so long-winded that it 
presented too many choices for the writer. Usually the first 
lines of the text were chosen. The instruction "Salutacio," 
for example, was the response to the text of yet another 
section of the article on the Virgin Mary.” The rubric iden- 
tifies the author of the extract and the general subject: 
“Nunc sequitur videre de beata maria matre domini nostri 
iesu christi extracta de distinctionibus cestrie."* The open- 
ing lines of the text provided the particulars for the instruc- 
tion-writer: "Maria beata mater iesu, ex fide commendatur. 
Quod enim omnes clerici mundi non probarent, una puella 
credidit. Si enim dixisset angelus quod virum cognoscendo 
conciperet, lene foret. Sed quod virgo conciperet difficilius 
erat." This circuitous, allusive language was translated 
into the single-word title of a familiar image. Given that 
form, the illuminator would know what to do with just a 
glance. 


medieval theologians, a series compiled by Ralph Higden of Chester (d. 
1364). better known as the author of the Polychronicon. Unpublished; 
for manuscripts, see London, Lambeth Palace Lib. ws 23 and Worcester 
Cathedral Lib. Ms F. 128. 


27 "Mary, blessed mother of Jesus, is to be commended for her faith. What 
even all the clerics of the world could not prove, a maiden believed. If 
the angel had said that knowing a man, she would conceive, it would 
have been believed easily, but that a virgin should conceive, that would 
be most difficult." 
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5 Maria. London, Brit. Lio. ms Royal 6 E vii, fol. 479, detail 
(photo: British Lit=ary) 
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6 Nabegodcnoso . London, Brit. Lib. ms Royal 6 E vu, fol. 
489, detail (photc- British Library) 
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Similarly, the first subsection of the article on Maria is 
introduced by a rubric beginning, “De beata virgine maria 
& de eius vestimentis & eius ornatu . . .” (Fig. 5).^ The 
rubric summarizes the opening lines of the text, "Maria 
virgo investitu deaurato circumdata varietate id est om- 
nibus singulis variata. Using the text, which explains 
“vestment,” rather than just the title or rubric, the instruc- 
tion writer again provided a marginal direction, "Maria in/ 
cum sole & luna sub pedibus," that describes the common 
image of the Apocalyptic Virgin, and this was what the 
artist painted. 

In some cases, the instruction-writer had recourse to the 
text rather than the rubric alone in order to supply addi- 
tional details to the artist. The directions (partly illegible) 
for the article on Nebuchadnezzar read: “Sit hic rex et arbor 

." (Fig. 6).* These are surely based on the text lines, 
"Vidit Nabegodenosor in sompnio arborem in medio terre 
pertingentem usque ad celum & sub ea habitabant animalia 
et bestie & in ramis volucres & ex ea vescebatur omnis 
caro.'?! This passage is not at the very beginning of the text 
but in the second paragraph. It was probably noticed by 
the instruction-writer because James le Palmer had pro- 
vided it with a marginal title, "De sompnio Nabegodon- 
osor," this in addition to the general title of the article. 

For the entry, Papa, the rubric begins "De papa & eius 
potestate" (Fig. 7).? The text spells out papal power in the 
first lines, "Papa sive prima sedes non potest ab aliquo iud- 
icari neque enim ab augusto neque ab omni clero, neque a 
regibus. . . ."? Rather than simply specifying "Papa" as he 
had for the article Maioritas pape, the instruction-writer 
turned to this passage of the text, in particular the mention 
of reges and augustus, and wrote "rex-papa-imperator'" in 
the margin, elevating the word papa over the other two, 
and consequently giving a graphic as well as a verbal di- 
rection to the artist.” 

Finally, a few of the marginal notes are verbal equiva- 
lents of pictorial formulas called up in the mind of the in- 
struction-writer without specific help from title, rubric, or 
text. For example, for the article Mandata dei, which begins 
with the text of the Ten Commandments, the marginal di- 


28 ms 6 E vi, fol. 479: "Of the blessed Virgin Mary and of her vestments 
and her adornments. . . . 


2 "Mary Virgin, clothed in gold, wrapped in multicolored raiment, that 
is, of every color.” 


30 ms 6 E vu, fol. 489: "Let there be here a king and a tree... .” 


31 "In a dream Nebuchadnezzar saw a tree growing in the middle of the 
earth reaching up to Heaven and under it lived cattle and beasts and in 
its branches, birds, and all flesh did eat of it" (quoted from the gloss on 
the Decretum, de penitencia, di. 1, c. quam obram, paraphrasing Daniel 
4:10-17). 

32 Ms 6 E vii, fol. 493: "Of the pope and his power." 

33 "The pope, that is, the prima sedes (first chair), cannot be judged by 
anyone, neither by an emperor, nor by any cleric, nor by kings" (quoted 


from Decretum, c. ix, q. iii, c. xiii and xiv). 


34 The artist, however, reversed the king and emperor by putting the em- 
peror with his triple crown on the left and a king on the right, following 
the word order of the text. 
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7 "- London, Brit. Lib. ms Royal 6 E vri, "| 493, Per 
(photo: British Library) 
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8 Mandata dei. London, Brit. Lib. ms Royal 6 E vir, fol. 462v, 
detail (photo: British Library) 
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35 Ms 6 E vri, fol. 462v. 
36 ms 6 E vii, fol. 464v. 


37 As, for example, in the miniature of the Ten Commandments in the 
Somme le roi; see E.G. Millar, An Illuminated Manuscript of La Somme 
le Roy, Oxford, 1953, pl. 1. For illustrations of Christ preaching (Matt. 
5: 3, etc.), see the Gospel Commentary of William of Nottingham (as in 
n. 10), fols. 152v-176v et passim. 
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9 Mandata christi. [dm Brit. Lib. ms Royal 6 E vu, pr 
464, detail (photo: British Library) 


rection is "Moyses super montem” (Fig. 8);* and for the 
article Mandata xpi,* whose text is from Johannes Chry- 
sostom's commentary on Christ's teachings in Matthew, and 
whose rubric identifies Chrysostom as the author, the in- 
struction is "Ihc predicans" (Fig. 9). Moses receiving the 
tablets of the Law is a common subject for illustration of 
the Ten Commandments, and Christ preaching is its New 
Testament counterpart.” As these cases reveal, the instruc- 
tion-writer and the artist shared the same visual culture so 
that when the writer drafted his directions he was thinking 
in mental images that were very likely to have been shaped 
by the work of artists. 

But what of the artist? Once the role played by the in- 
struction-writer of the Omne bonum in the process of cre- 
ating the illustrations is determined, then the part played 
by the artist can be isolated more clearly. The extent of the 
artist's contribution can be examined, for instance, in the 
illustration for the article on Ymagines (Fig. 10) "Fiant 
ymagines super altare" is the marginal direction. The rubric 
and the text both refer to the use of images in the church: 
“De ymaginibus quare fuerunt institute & qualiter eciam 
sunt venerande & de materia ymaginum & que sit ymago 
dei sequitur videre infra"; "Ymaginum causa in ecclesia dei 
est perpetua ut in eis habeatur memoria dei & sanctorum, 
& ideo faciende & observande.” The words of the direc- 
tions are not precise; influenced by the text, which discusses 
sacred images in general, the writer did not specify what 
the images should represent in particular. Since pictures of 
images above altars are far less common than pictures of 
such subjects as the Annunciation or the Assumption, or 


38 Ms 6 E vir, fol. 531. 


3? “Of images, why they were instituted and how they are to be venerated, 
and on the subject of images and what is the image of God, see below”; 
"Images have an everlasting reason for being in the Church of God for 
in them we have the memorials (commemorations) of God and the saints, 
and so taey are to be made and looked at" (gloss on the Decretum, di. 
Ixiii, c. xxviii). 
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10 Ymagines. London, Brit. Lib. ms Royal 6 E vir, fol. 531, 
detail (photo: Britsh Library) 
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Moses and the en Commandments, it may be that the 
instruction-write himself did not have a fully formed idea 
of what theillust-ator should depict. His direction left much 
of the decision-making te the artist. 

The decisions made by the artist affected the components 
of the pictorial] mage as well as their arrangement. The 
letter shape of the inria! Y serves as a frame beyond which 
an altar is shown. The “images above the altar” that the 
artist decided to pairt are the Virgin and Saint John flank- 
ing the crucified Christ. Their meaning is ambiguous. Do 
they represent a painted sculptural Crucifixion group, or 
are they meant te shcw the historical Virgin and Saint John 
adoring the real ~hrst, that is, the event, of which images 
serve es memoriis, ‘in eis [ymagines] habeatur memoria 
dei"? What corrribated to the artist's interpretation of 
Ymagines? It could be tnat he considered the plural “yma- 


40 "For Christians de not call holy images ‘God,’ . . . but venerate and 
adore them in remembrance and recollection of their first causes" (De- 
cretum, De consec. ci. iii c. xxviii and xxviii). 

*1 ws 6 E vii, fol. 482v. C. the Litlyngton Missal, London, Westminster 
Abbey ms 37, fol. 283. 

4 For a list, see C. Nortoa, D. Park, and P. Binski, Dominican Painting 


in East Anglia, The Thoraham Parva Retable and the Musée de Cluny 
Frontal, Woodbridge, Suf., 1987, 51, n. 99. 
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gines” of his instructions to refer to a multifigured image; 
or it could be that he read the text, which includes not only 
the passage quoted above but its reiteration, “Nam ven- 
erabiles ymagines cristiani non deos appellant . . . sed ad 
memoriam & ad recordationem primitivorum venerantur 
eas & adorant." ^ 

The idea that artists stopped to read texts and designed 
images in accordance with them can seldom be tested. Even 
without evidence of written instructions directed at artists, 
the design of illustrations can usually be attributed to pic- 
torial tradition, to figural or written notes now erased, cut 
off, or masked by completed pictures, or to directions given 
orally. Yet in the Omne bonum, several of the illustrations 
reveal that the written instructions were augmented from 
the artist's own resources, which includec the ability to 
read the text. 

The chief resource of the artist was of course his pictorial 
memory. This accounted for his ability to produce standard 
images on cue, without needing a pictorial model before 
him, as, for instance, in his representation of the Assump- 
tion (Fig. 3). Compressed to fit the initial frame, it shows 
two angels lifting the mandorla containing the standing 
Virgin directly from her sarcophagus.*! In a number of 
cases, however, the artist supplied additional details from 
his reservoir of mental images. Where the instruction-writer 
called for "Anna cum Maria & emeria," for example, the 
artist showed Anna teaching Mary to read, a motif familiar 
from scenes of the Education of the Virgin (Fig. 4).? Where 
the instructions were for "Maria in/cum sole & luna sub 
pedibus, "^ the artist added a palm and a book in Mary's 
hands, motifs reminiscent of the Assumption and the An- 
nunciation (Fig. 5). His resulting conflated image contains 
elements of the Apocalyptic Woman, the Virgin Immacu- 
late, the Assunta, and the Virgin Annunciate*— in fact, an 
ideal illustration for the beginning of a comprehensive en- 
cyclopedia article on the subject of the Virgin. 

Beyond the contribution of remembered images, it is 
likely that the Omne bonum artist also consulted the text 
itself, independent of the instruction-writer. It is possible 
that he did so in the case of the illustration for Ymagines; 
it is more certain in three further cases. First is the illus- 
tration at the beginning of Lex.‘ The opening lines of the 
text were apparently the basis for the marginal instructions: 
"jn lege antiqua habuit locum vindicta & pena tallionis 
.scilicet. oculum pro oculo, dentem pro dente. Item in lege 
veteris testamenti, corporalis pena statuta est. Item in lege 
autem evangelii .scilicet. lege nova omnium peccanti per 
penitenciam venia promittitur. Unde lex antiqua a terrore 


33 Ms 6 E vri, fol. 479: "Mary in/with the sun and the moon beneath her 
feet." 


*4 The mandorla of golden rays, the starry halo and the silver crescent 
moon are common attributes of the Woman (i.e., Virgin) of the Apoc- 
alypse and the Virgin Immaculate; the palm belongs to the iconography 
of the Death and Assumption of the Virgin; and the book to the Annun- 
ciation; for collected bibliography, see E. Guldan, Eva und Maria, Graz 
and Cologne, 1966, 333-340. 


45 Ms 6 E vii, fol. 434v. 
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11 Lex. London, Brit. Lib. ms Royal 6 E vu, fol. 434v, detail 
(photo: British Library) 
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12 Mandata pape. lo Brit. Lib. ms Royal 6 E vir, fol. 
468, detail (photo: British Library) 


incepit dicens Ego sum dominus deus zelotes visitans pec- 
cata patrum in filios usque in terciam & quartam genera- 
cionem.” The instruction-writer supplied the marginal di- 
rection, "Iudex cum famulis," "judge with servants" (Fig. 
11). The intended meaning of this note is not altogether 
clear. It might refer to the Old Testament dictum that the 
sins of the father will be visited upon the sons until the 
third or fourth generation (Exod. 20: 5). Apparently the 


16 "In the Old Law retribution and punishment in kind, that is, an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, had a place (held sway). Item, in the law 
of the Old Testament, corporal punishment was the rule. Item, in the law 
of the Gospels, that is, the New Law, sinners are assured forgiveness of 
everything through penitence. Consequently, the Old Law begins with 
terror, saying I am the Lord, a zealous God, visiting the sins of the father 
on the sons down to the third and fourth generations" (quoted from De- 
cretum, c. xxiii, q. iv, c. xv). 


47 The cross-legged pose is common in late 13th-century representations 
of such figures as Alexander, David, and Solomon. See, for example, the 
Judgment of Solomon in the Windmill Psalter, New York, Pierpont Mor- 
gan Lib. Ms 102, fol. 2; see M. Rickert, Painting in Britain: The Middle 
Ages, Baltimore, 1954, fig. 119. 


48 ms 6 E VII, fol. 468. 


instructions caused some difficulty for the artist too, be- 
cause he did not follow them; instead of a judge in judicial 
robe—of which there are numerous examples in the Omne 
bonum—he painted a nobleman with a long peaked hat 
worn over an ear-covering hood and dressed in a rich vair 
mantle over a short tunic with tight, buttoned sleeves. The 
man’s cross-legged pose is a symbol of power," but he seems 
rather to be commanding than judging the two boys before 
him, ore of them armed with a silver sword. Although the 
meaning is still not certain, the motifs in the illustration 
appear to be related to each other logically, as if together 
they were intended to exemplify the Old Testament law of 
dynastic revenge. 

A second instance in which the artist disregarded the 
written instructions occurs in the illustration for Mandata 
pape (Fig. 12). Here the marginal direction “pada & ser- 
vus," "pope and servant," is based on the title Mandata 
pape and the rubric, "Nunc sequitur videre de mandatis 
pape sive principis ut patet infra," as well as the text open- 
ing "Mandatis pape sive principis quando sit obediendum, 
distingue.” The short text that follows is concerned with 
circumstances under which rulings of either pope or prince 
are to be obeyed — or disobeyed. The term "obedience" 
in the text seems to have been interpreted literally, as "ser- 
vus,” and the instruction-writer opted for obedience to pa- 
pal orders, rather than those of a prince. The artist ap- 
parentlv thought otherwise. Without rejecting the writer's 
“servus,” he represented a young man kneeling, but before 
a prince crowned with a pearled chaplet and wearing a 
broad ermine collar — not before a pope. 

The third case of disagreement between instruction-writer 
and artist was not a difference in interpretation but a pic- 
torial correction of a verbal error. The article in question 
is on Zacharias,? the last entry in the Omne bonum (Figs. 
13, 14). Each of the three sections has a historiated initial. 
The first rubric serves as a general introduction: "De za- 
charia cuondam papa & eciam de zacharia quondam patre 
sancti Johannis Baptiste sequitur nunc videre infra"; the 
text begins "Zacharias quondam papa deposuit quendam 
Regem ffrancie, quia ille Rex inutilis erat & vilis vite, & 
pipino patri magni Karoli regnum ffrancie dedit."^ The in- 
struction-writer erroneously directed the artist to show a 
pope and a prophet, "Sit hic papa et prophets," but instead 
the artist showed a pope and a kneeling king — perhaps 


49 "Now following we will see about the rulings of a pope or a prince, as 
will be shown below." "The rulings of a pope or prince, when they are 
to be obeved, explain." 


50 ms 6 E vit, fol. 532: "Of Zacharias one-time pope and also of Zacharias 
one-time father of John the Baptist, now following we will se2.” 


51 "Zacharias, one-time pope, deposed a certain king of France, because 
that king was incompetent and lived a worthless life, and gave the rule 
of France to Pepin, father of Charlemagne" (Decretum, c. xv, 4.vi, c.iii). 
On the concept of rex inutilis, see E.M. Peters, "Rex inutilis: Sancho II 
of Portugal and Thirteenth Century Deposition Theory," Studia Gratiana, 
xiv, 1967, 255-305, esp. 280-297; and the same author's more compre- 
hensive The Shadow King. Rex inutilis in Medieval Law and Literature, 
751-1327, New Haven, 1970. 
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13 Zacharias papa and Zacharias vater Tani Baptiste. Lon- 
don, Brit. Lib. ms Royal 6 E vri, fol. 532, detail (photo: British 
Library) 


Pope Zacharias and King Pepin, or the hapless deposed 
ruler Childeric. 

Both the title and rubric of Section II of the article on 
Zachar:as refer to "Zacharias pater Johannis baptiste." 
Quoting Luke 1, the tex: begirs, "Zacharias sacerdos fuit 
in diebus herodis." Again the marginal instructions are 
manifestly incorrect: “Sit hic idem propheta," that is, the 
prophet referred to in the instruction for the illustration of 
the first section. The actual il ustration shows, however, 
the whi-e-bearded and black skullcapped father of John the 
Baptist praying at an altar, behind which an angel raises 
his hand in salutation. The pictorial image corresponds with 
the text: "Apparavit autem illi angelus domini stans a dex- 
tris altari incensi." The pictorial organization, in which the 
initial is superimposed on the figural grouping, and the 


52 Zacharias and the angel was illustrated in Petrus Comestor's Historia 
scolastica and in the Fible historiale; see, for example, London, British 
Lib. ms Royal 3 D vr. the Ashridge Petrus Comestor of 1283-1300, fol. 
234 (see Sandler, Gothic Manuscripts las in n. 8], 1, fig. 6, 11, no. 2, pp. 
14f.). The subject is also included in James le Palmer's copy of the Gospel 
Commentary of William o! Nottingham (as in n. 10), fol. 26v. 


53 See, fo- example, Oxford, Bodleian Library ms Auct. D. 3. 2, fol. 278, 
a late 13th-century Bible, in which Ezekiel looks up toward a vision of 
the four beasts-above-his head: see Sandler, Gothic Manuscripts (as in n. 
8), n, no 13, pp. 23f. 
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14 Zacharias propheta. London, Brit. Lib. ms Royal 6 E vu, 
fol. 532, detail (photo: British Library) 


components, in particular the prominent altar, are similar 
to those of the illustration for Ymagines, which may have 
provided the artist with a convenient model.» 

The third section of the article on Zacharias is concerned 
with the Old Testament prophet of that name (rendered 
Zechariah in English translations of Scripture). It has both 
a rubric and a marginal title, the latter, "Zacharias pro- 
pheta & de visione eius," pointing to the visionary text ex- 
tracted from the Biblical source (Zach. 3). Tre instructions 
for the artist, "Sic hic etiam propheta," while not in conflict 
with the title or text, are wrong in calling for "yet another" 
prophet, since this should be the first such figure among 
the illustrations of the article. Nor do the wri'ten directions 
completely account for the iconography of tke illustration, 
which shows Zacharias seated, his head tilted up, as if ex- 
periencing the vision described in the text. T 1e pose some- 
times characterizes images of the prophet Zecharias,* just 
as the conventional format for pictures of Caniel includes 
a den of lions.* Again the artist's pictorial rnemory seems 
to have been switched on by the term “Zacharias pro- 
pheta," that is, the phrase found in the title, the rubric, and 
the text, if not in the instructions themselves. 

Indeed, the instruction-writer depended on the artist to 
"read" some aspect of the text in addition to his own di- 
rections, since he never specified which prophet was to be 
depicted. His instructions produced a representation of the 
prophet rather than his vision — an importart distinction. 
But the writer did not need to name the prophet, he did 
not need to tell the artist what he could already read. 

It is clear that the artist of the Omne bor um, who was 
literate enough to read Latin instructions, was also literate 
enough to read the text adjacent to the initials he was to 
historiate, not as a matter of course, but when the marginal 
directions were inadequate in some way. However, this pic- 


54 For example, a fragmentary English Bible of ca. 1350, Bloomington, 
Indiana Univ., Lilly Lib. Ms. Ricketts 15 (formerly fol. 339); see Sandler, 
Gothic Manuscripts (as in n. 8), 1, fig. 347, 11, no. 13Z, pp. 146f. 


55 The fragmentary Chertsey Breviary (Oxford, Bodleian Lib. ms Latin 
liturg. d. 42, fol. 19) of ca. 1320 illustrates the passages from Ezekiel that 
are read during the month of November with a miniature of Christ in 
Majesty surrounded by the Four Beasts (Ezekiel's vision , rather than with 
an image of the prophet himself; see Sandler, Gothic Manuscripts (as in 
n. 8), 11, m. 62, pp. 70f. 
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ture of the relationship between text, instruction-writer, and 
artist has some murky spots. The most perplexing question 
is raised by the Zacharias-Pepin illustration, where the art- 
ist rejected the directions calling for a pope and a prophet 
and followed the text instead. However, the image includes 
one surprising detail, not mentioned in the adjacen: extract 
from the Decretum and its gloss: Pope Zacharias is rep- 
resented as a saint, with a halo as well as a papal tiara. 
Zacharias is indeed a saint;* he was called saintly in the 
Liber pontificalis,” and as early as 767 was described as 
"sanctae recordationis," "of blessed memory.” But though 
the episode of his deposition of Childeric and elevation of 
Pepin was widely disseminated in the later Middle Ages, 
as, for example, in the Grandes Chroniques de France,* 
Zacharias was seldom identified as a saint in these ac- 
counts, and he was venerated only at Saint Peter's, where 
he is buried, and at the abbey of St.-Germain-des-Prés in 
Paris.“ Consequently, the verbal source for the Omne 
bonum halo motif — if there was one — remains cbscure. 

How this obscurity is to be penetrated depends on the 
attitude of the contemporary viewer toward medieval ar- 
tistic creative processes. One approach to the problem 
might be the hypothesis of intervention by another "ex- 
pert," who gave a new set of oral rather than written in- 
structions to the artist, instructions that included the pre- 
scription for a papal saint. These instructions would have 
been followed, but, being oral, would have left no visible 
trace, except, of course, for the picture itself. Or, alter- 
natively, the artist himself might have sought the help of 
a knowledgeable individual when he realized that the writ- 
ten instructions made no sense. On balance, this hypothesis 
does not seem to correspond to the known circumstances 
of production of the later illustrations of the Omne bonum. 
They were, after all, only a stop-gap, intended to fill in a 
relatively small number of blanks at the end of a very ex- 
tensive series of illustrations. Under these circumstances, 
once the initial instructions were written down as a guide 
to the artist, it seems unlikely that it was thought necessary 
to supervise him so closely that he would be told verbally 
precisely what details to include in a particular image. If 


5 For his life, see Acta SS, March, 11, 400-405. 
57 Liber pontificalis, ed. L. Duchesne, 2nd ed., Paris, 1955, 1, 426-435. 


58 [n the Clausula de unctione Pippini (M.G.H., Scriptores rerum Mer- 
ovingicarum, 1, 465). 

5 Les Grandes Chroniques de France, ed. P. Paris, 11, Paris, 1837, 41-42. 
This account is based on Einhard's Annales (see Pat. lat., civ, s.v. Egin- 
hardus, col. 373, year 750). 

60 While the Grandes Chroniques and Einhard's Annales do not name 
Zacharias as a saint, he is called "beatus" in the Annales Mettenses of the 
year 750 (MGH Script., 1, 331). 


91 According to the Acta SS. (as in n. 56), March, 11, 400-405. He is, 
however, not in the calendar of St.-Germain (I am grateful to Dr. 
Patricia D. Stirnemann for checking this for me). 


62 See the Chroniques de Saint-Denis, London, British Lib. Ms Royal 16 
G vi, fol. 22, Paris, ca. 1335-40, showing “li apostoile Jehan sainz homs” 
as a haloed bishop and the crowned emperor Justin; see G.F. Warner and 
J.P. Gilson, Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Old Royal and King's 
Collections, London, British Museum, 1921, 11, 209-212. I am grateful to 


the artist realized that his instructions were wrong, it was 
up to him to make painted corrections. 

An alternative hypothesis to explain the haloed Zachar- 
ias would attribute the critical decision-making to the art- 
ist. It is not likely that the artist had superior biographical 
knowledge about Pope Zacharias, but it seems possible that 
his pictorial memory bank included a variety of images 
pairing kings with papal saints. In fact, manuscripts of the 
Grandes Chroniques and the Chroniques de St.-Denis 
sometimes contain comparable illustrations, not of Za- 
charias and Pepin, but of other haloed ecclesiastics and 
other rulers, Pope John I and the Byzantine emperor Justin 
I, for example (Fig. 15).? So far, however, no such images 
of Eaglish origin have come to light. 

Another possibility is that the artist's reading of the text 
wen: beyond the first line mentioning Zacharias and the 
deposed king of France. Quoting the gloss on the Decre- 
tum, the extract continues, "et secundum glosa ibidem papa 
imperatorem potest deponere ex rationabili causa, quia 
maior est eo. [t may be that the artist illustrated this gen- 
eral conception of "maioritas pape" rather than its specific 
expression through Zacharias and Pepin or Childeric. 

Examination of the question of the just balance between 
Church and State or pope and emperor is fundamental to 
the first section of the Decretum, the Distinctiones.* Illus- 
trations for this part of the text, serving as a frontispiece 
for tae whole book, sometimes show the balance between 
the two powers graphically, in the persons of Saint Peter 
— a haloed pope — and a secular ruler. In some cases the 
pope holds a scroll inscribed "Rex ego sum regum. Lex est 
mea maxima legum. Te facio regem, tu rectam dilige le- 
gem," while the king holds a sword.* In others, Christ 
hancs the haloed pope a key and the emperor a sword (Fig. 
16).** Sufficient pictorial examples exist to suggest that such 
an illustration might have come readily to the mind of the 
Omre bonum artist, more readily perhaps than an appro- 
priate image to borrow for the representation of Pope Za- 
charias and the king of France. This explanation stresses 
even more than the previous one the interpretative role that 
medieval artists could play in illustration of texts, since it 


Professor Anne D. Hedeman for answering my queries about manuscripts 
of the Grandes Chroniques. 


93 Ms 6 E vri, fol. 532, "and according to this gloss, the pope can depose 
an emperor with reasonable cause, because he is greater" (quoted from 
the gloss on Decretum, c. xv, q. vi, c. iii). 


% See A. Melnikas, The Corpus of the Miniatures in the Manuscripts of 
Decretum Gratiani, Rome, 1975, 1, 23-62. For a recent discussion of the 
subjec-, with extensive analytical bibliographies, see Piotr Skubiszewski, 
"Ecclesia, Christianitas, Regnum et Sacerdotium dans l'art des Xe-Xie siè- 
cles. Idées et structures des images," Cahiers de civilisation médiévale, 
XXVIII, 1985, 133-79. 


95 “I am king of kings; my law is the greatest law. I make you king; you 
observe the just law." See Berlin, Staatsbibliothek Preussischer Kultur- 
besitz «s lat. fol. 1 and fol. 8; see Melnikas (as in n. 64), 1, pl. v and pp. 
Sat. 

6 E.g. the Wymonduswold Decretum (Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms lat. 3893), 
Paris, 1314, fol. 1; see Melnikas (as in n. 64), 1, fig. 55, p. 55, and Avril 
and Stirnemann (as in n. 3), 138f. 
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15 Pope John I and 
Emperor Justin I 
Chroniques de St.- Denis, 
London, Brit. Lib. ms 
Royal 16 G vi, fol. 22 
(photo: British Library) 
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shows the artist reading beyond the title, rubric, cr initial 
lines of the text, and selecting himself the passage to be 
illustrated. 

The instructions for the artist in the Omne bonum are 
unusual in several ways. First, the text itself is an autograph 
unicum, for which no traditional pictorial program existed, 
nor for that matter was there a preexisting set of written 
instructions for the illustrations. Second, the various com- 
ponents of the text were drawn from unillustrated sources 
for the most part. Third, although the scribe, James le Pal- 
mer, himself was the compiler of the text, he did not com- 
pose theinstructions for these particular illustrations, which 
were inserted posthumeusly into the encyclopedia. 

These circumstances offer an opportunity to investigate 
the interplay between written instruction, illustration, and 
text, stripped of the factors of tradition, either pictorial, 
instructional, or authorial. It emerges that written instruc- 
tions were not sacrosanct, thet an artist permitted himself 
to evaluate them, follow them, modify them, and also re- 
ject them. At a remove from tke original writing of the text, 
and from direct instruction by its scribe-author, and with- 
out a set of pictorial models to follow, the artist himself 
might become an interpretative reader. 

Certainly the written instructions — themselves re- 
sponses to a unique text — were there to facilitate the pro- 
duction of illustrations. Where they were useful or usable, 
they were followed; where inadequate or wrong, the artist 
did what was needed to finish his job in creditable fashion. 
The case of the Omne bonum suggests that sweeping con- 
clusions about the primacy of written instructions, and by 
inference about the directing role played by the authors of 
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such instructions in the genesis of text illustrations, need 
to be modified to allow for a more active role on the part 
of manuscript illuminators. 


Lucy Freeman Sandler is the Helen Gould Sheppard Pro- 
fessor of Art History at New York University. She is the 
author of Gothic Manuscripts 1285-1385 (Survey of Man- 
uscripts Illuminated in the British Isles, v) and numerous 
studies on book illumination of the Gothic period. She is 
presently at work on a study of the Omne bonum manu- 
script in the British Library [Department of Fine Arts, New 
York University, New York, NY 10003]. 


Appendix 
Notes for the Illuminator in the Omne bonum 


Fol. 434v Lex 
Rubric: Nunc sequitur videre de legibus per diversos doctores 
& primo per decreta & postea per alios. 
Text: Lex. In lege antiqua habuit locum vindicta & pena tal- 
lionis, scilicet, oculum pro oculo, dentem pro dente. Item in 
lege veteris testamenti, corporalis pena statuta est. Item in lege 
autem evangelii, scilicet lege nova, omni peccanti per peniten- 
ciam venia promittitur. Unde lex antiqua a terrore incepit di- 
cens Ego sum dominus deus zelotes visitans peccata patrum in 
filios usque in terciam & quartam generaciorem. 
Source: Decretum, c. xxiii, q. iv, c. xv. 
Marginal Note: Iudex cum famulis (bottom margin) 
Illustration: Nobleman (fur cape), wearing hat with long peaked 
brim over hood, commanding (cross-legged pose) two boys, 
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& cuodecima & xiii’. 

Text: Mandata minima dei. Dictum est antiquis non occides. 
Margmal Note: Ihc predicans (bottom margin) 

Illustration: Christ stands in a pulpit preaching to a seated 
CrOWC. 


Fol. 458 Mandata pape 


Rubric: Nunc sequitur videre de mandatis pape sive principe 
ut patet infra. 

Text: Mandatis pape sive principis quando sit obediendum, dis- 
tingue. Aut papa sive principes mandant contrarium iuri na- 
turzli, aut iuri positivo. 

Source: Guido de Baysio, Rosarium decreti, c. xxv, q. i (sic, 
ii), c. rescripta. 

Margiaal Note: papa & servus (bottom margin) 

Illustration: A seated prince (crowned with pearled chaplet, 
wearing ermine-collared garment, holding silver staff) gestures 
at a kneeling youth. 


Fol. 479 Maria 


Rubric: De beata virgine maria & de eius vestimentis & eius 
ornatu & de eius voto virginitatis & eius moribus & humilitate 
& de diversis materie ipsam contingens sequitur videre hic & 
infra in diversis titulis de diversis libris collectis in iure canonico 
& alibi. 

Text: Maria virgo investitu deaurato circumdata varietate id 


16 Christ, Pope, and Emperor, Wymonduswold Decretum, 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms lat. 3893, fol. 1 (photo: Bibliothéque 
Nationale) 


est omnibus singulis variata. . . . 
Source: Guido de Baysio, Rosarium decreti, c. xxxii, q. v, c. si 


one with sword. 


Fol. 438 Lex 


Rubric: Nunc sequitur videre de legibus per Hostiensem in 
summa. 

Text: Lex. In precepto Justiniani nichil debet inveniri spinosum 
ut in prohemio v. i b. 

Source: Hostiensis, Summa, Prohemion. 

Marginal Note: Sic hic est H . . . scribens (next to initial) 
Illustration: Seated scholar (black skullcap) at writing-desk, 
hands resting on open roll. 


Fol. 452v Maioritas pape 


Rubric: None. Cf. fol. 452, bottom: An papa sit maior impe- 
ratore in temporalibus, et quanta sit differentia inter poapam 
& imperatorem quo ad maioritatem & quod papa hebet ut 
rumque gladium, notatur bene ex alia parte istiis folii. 

Text: Maioritas. Dicit hostiensis in titulo qui filii sunt legitimi 
v. qualiter & a quo in summa sua sic. 

Marginal note: Papa (bottom margin) 

Illustration: Enthroned pope, gray-haired, with tiara and cross- 
topped staff, blessing. 


Fol. 462v Mandata dei 


Rubric: Nunc sequitur videre de mandatis dei quam bona sunt 
ad diligendum & observandum & eciam quam delectabilia sine 
quibus non est salus. Nec sunt aliqui qui pereunt nisi qui con- 
tempnunt mandata. De istis mandatis dicetur plene infra per 
diversos doctores, et magna erit merces eorum qui ea obser- 
vabunt. deo gracias. 

Text: Mandata dei locutus est dominus cunctos sermones hos: 
Ego sum dominus deus tuus qui eduxi te de terra egipti de domo 
servitutis. 

Source: Exod. 20. 

Marginal Note: Moyses super montem (above initial) 
Illustration: Moses kneeling in prayer in rocky landscape, 
above, the Lord, holding tablets, emerges from clouds. 


Fol. 464v Mandata Christi 


Rubric: Nunc sequitur videre mandata christi minima per Jo- 
hannem Crisostom in opere suo imperfecto omeliis undecima 


pau.us, super verbo circumdata varietate. 

Margiaal Note: Maria in/cum sole & luna sub pedibus (upper 
margin) 

Illustration: Virgin in starry halo, with palm in right hand and 
boox n left, “clothed” in mandorla of gold rays, stands on 
silver crescent moon. 


Fol. 481 Maria 


Rubric: De concepcione & nativitate beate marie virginis & de 
eius moribus conversacione, & de eius infancia ut infra in di- 
versis titulis & primo sequitur qualiter beata maria fuit 
concerta. 

Text: Anna & Emeria fuerunt sorores. De Emeria nata est Eliza- 
beth mater Johannis Baptiste. Anna vero tres habuit maritos 
videlicet Joachim, Cleopham & Salome. De Joachim habuit 
Anna, Mariam matrem domini nostri iesu christ. . . . 
Source: J. da Voragine, Legenda aurea (8 December); Gospel 
of Pseudo-Matthew (Liber de infantia), chap. 1. 

Marginal Note: Anna cum Maria & emeria (upper margin, 
above eft column); Un autre a lautre part (upper margin, above 
righ: column). The reference to "another on the other part" may 
be to tre cognate leaf, fol. 484v, which contains the illustration 
of the Assumption (if the bifolium were opened up, the two 
illus:retions would be seen together). 

Illustrction: Emeria, wimpled, standing on left; on right, Saint 
Anne holding a book open for the young Virgin to read. 


Fol. 4844 Maria 


Rubric De modo assumpcionis beate marie & de presencia 
apostolorum & qualiter fuit assumpta in corpore, ut probant 
diversi doctores & in anima & similiter ecclesia pie hoc credit 
licet non determinavit. 

Text: Cum autem beata maria post recepcionem palme ab an- 
gelo vidisset omnes apostolos congregatos ut prius ab angelo 
desideravit, dominum benedixit & in medio eorum ardentibus 
lampadibus & lucernis consedit & cum multa cum apostolis 
loqueretur. . . . 

Source: J. da Voragine, Legenda aurea (15 August). 

Margimal Note: assumpcio (bottom margin); reverte folium 
(bottom margin). The reference "go back a folic" may be to 


fol. 476, whieh ha a related illustration of the Virgin, or it may 
be to the cognate fol. 4&1, which has the note, "un autre a 
lautre part.” 

Illustration: Stanc ng Virgin, hands clasped in prayer, in man- 
dorla held by angels, lifted up to Heaven from sarcophagus 
(horizontal bands . 


Fol. 487v Maria 


Rubric: Nune sequitur videre de beata maria matre domini nos- 
tri iesu christi extuacta de distinctionibus cestrie. 

Text: Maria beata nater iesu, ex fide commendatur. Quod enim 
omnes -lericigmundi non probarent, una puella credidit. Si enim 
dixisset angelus quod virum cognoscendo conciperet, lene foret. 
Sed quod vimgo ce nciperet, difficilius erat. 

Source: Ralph Hizden of Chester, Distinctiones, s.v. Maria. 
Margiral Ne: Salutacio (bottom margin) 

Illustration: Annunciation. 

Fol. 489 Nabezodorasor 

Rubric: De rabegodenoser & de eius potestate & de eius su- 
perbia & de eius kumiliacione & qualiter penituit & postea per 
penitenciam ad pristinum statum reductus. 

Text: Vidit Nabe@denoser in sompnio arborem in medio terre 
pertingentem usqae ad celum & sub ea habitabant animalia et 
bestie & in ramis volucres & ex ea vescebatur omnis caro (at 
margiral title, ‘d- somprio Nabegodonosor ). 

Source: Decreturr, gloss on De penitencia, di. 1, c. lxviii, "et 
hec historia simil :er annotatur daniel iiii* c °.” 

Marginal Note: S : hic rex et arbor . . . (next to initial). 
Illustration: Sleeping king in bed, haloed figure flying down 
from cloud: to ca! attention to tree with birds in branches and 
a goat (7) and a eow on either side of the trunk. 


Fol. 490 Obed 2ncic 


Rubric: De obed=ncia & cui sit obediendum & quando obe- 
diencia sit wera € in quibus obediencia consistit et quantum 
prodest. 

Text: Obediencia -onsisti: in tribus, videlicet, In reverencia ex- 
hibenca, In mancato suscipienco, et in iudicio subeeundo. 
Source: Decretnr:. gloss on di. xciii, c. i. 

Marginal Nete: rane visible. 

Illustration: Two Dominicans kneeling before a superior seated 
on an elevated stepped bench. 

Fol. 493 Papa 

Rubric: De papa = eius potestate. nec potest ab aliquo iudicari 
& de materia ista-& que reservata sunt sedi apostolice & quam 
periculosum est »qui aliquod sinistrum de papa & de pleni- 
tudine eius »otes-ate sequitur videre infra in diversis titulis & 
rubric:s collectis ie diversis libris. 

Text: Papa sive prima seces non potest ab aliquo iudicari neque 
enim ab augusto neque ab omni clero neque a regibus neque 
a populo. 

Source: Decretura, c. ix, q. iii, c. xiii & xiv. 

Marginal Note: r:x-pape-imperator (upper margin) 
Illustration: Pop-. haloed, seated on an elevated throne; on 
either side, groups of peaple kneeling: first on left, an emperor 
(elaborate cowrr. on right, a king. 

Fol. 500 Quaeragesma 

Rubric: De quad.agesima & de eius effectu et que prohibentur 
fieri in quacragecima & eciam de eius observacione & quid sit 
faciendum im ea. 

Text: Quadragesima summa observancie est observanda ut 
ieiunium preter iies dominicos, qui de abstinencia subtracti 
sunt. 

Source: Deeretur-, De consecratio, di.v, c. quadragesima. 
Marginal Note. ilegible (next to initial) 

Illustration- Seated priest, holding a silver disc in right hand, 
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places left hand on head of a youth kneeling before him. Pos- 
sibly a reference to almsgiving, confession, and penitence that 
take place during Lent. 


Fol. 502 Ratio 


Rubric: De racione & quando Racio reddenda est de aliqua re 
interrogata & quando non. 

Text: Racionem in omnibus & ad omnia interrogata reddere & 
respondere, non semper oportet, Quia in divinis non oportet 
racionem reddende quia occulta sunt, et hoc verum est de ra- 
cione in speciali. 

Source: Guido de Baysio, Rosarium decreti, on c. xxiii, q. iii, 
c. nabegodonosor, super verbo racionem. 

Marginal Note: illegible next to initial 

Illustration: God the Father seated, holding the crucified Son 
(related to the Gnadenstuhl Trinity). The reason for the subject 
is unclear, especially in the absence of the marginal note. Cf. 
the early 14th-century Psalter of Robert de Lisle, London, Brit- 
ish Lib. ms Arun. 83, fol. 126, a diagrammatic wheel of the 
twelve attributes of human existence whose spokes contain al- 
ternating questions and answers ("raciones") about the stages 
of life. At the center is a bust of the Deity inscribed "Sancta 
Trinitas: Omnia dispono; creo singula cunctacue dono," and 
heading the list of questions is the title, "Hic racio loquitur 
homini sic ut videatur quid sit, quid fuerit, quid que futurus 
erit." See L.F Sandler, The Psalter of Robert de Lisle in the 
British Library, London and New York, 1983, 38, 124, pl. 3. 


Fol. 514 Tabelliones 


Rubric: De tabellionibus & eorum potestate et quis posset ta- 
belliones facere etc. 

Text: Tabelliones quis posset facere. 

Source: Innocent IV, apparatus on Decretals, 2. 22, c. 15. 
Marginal Note: Sit hic . . . (illegible next to initial) 
Illustration: Scribe seated at desk, writing a document. 


Fol. 516 Vana gloria 


Rubric: De vana gloria & quam periculosa sit, quia omnia alia 
mala proveniunt ex malo, sola vana gloria provenit ex bono 
ut hic. 

Text: Vana gloria scilicet vicium vane glorie primum omnibus 
viciis carnalibus periculosius est in hominibus. 

Source: Johannes Chrysostom, Opus imperfectum, Homily xu 
on Matt. 6: 1-4. 

Marginal Note: Sit hic . . . (illegible next to initial) 
Illustration: An open treasure chest, with a fashionably dressed 
woman and man holding lid and showing off the gold and silver. 


Fol. 526v Xpus non mendicavit 


Rubric: Christus non mendicavit sed habuit proprium & bona 
temporalia & semper in hac vita tamquam homo vixit sine men- 
dicitate, quia Rex fuit & tanquam homo habuit ius & dominium 
in rebus temporalibus; et qui dicit assertive ipsum mendicasse 
hereticus est. 

Text: Christus Rex fuit quia natus fuit de virgine maria rex iude- 
orum. Mat. iii, ubi qui natus est Rex iudeorum. 

Source: Unidentified, precedes extracts from an anti-Mendicant 
treatise by Jean d'Anneux. See P.R. Szittya, The Antifraternal 
Tradition in Medieval Literature, Princeton, 1986, 87-93, and 
App. B. 

Marginal Note: Sedeat christus . . . (illegible next to initial) 
Illustration: Enthroned Christ, seated against letter X, wearing 
regal mantle with ermine capelet, crowned, with cruciform halo, 
holds scepter in right hand and left against chest. 


Fol. 528v Xpc non mendicavit 


Rubric: Nunc sequitur videre obiecciones fratrum contra ma- 
gistrum Ricardum fitzRaufum de mendicitate christi & respon- 
siones ad eosdem ut infra. 
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Text: Contra primum articulum quod Christus numquam spon- 
tanee mendicavit. . . . 

Source: Richard Fitzralph, Obiecciones et responsiones circa 
mendicitatem Christi. See Szittya (as above, fol. 526v), 131 and 
App. B. 

Marginal Note: . . . disputans cum fratribus (partly illegible in 
bottom margin) 

Illustration: Scholar in black skullcap (i.e., Fitzralph), wearing 
fur-lined capelet on sleeved garment, leaning agains: tall lec- 
tern, gestures (responds) to a group of Dominican and Car- 
melite friars (not Franciscans, historically the principal oppo- 
nents of Fitzralph). Cf. the frontispiece of the 14th-century copy 
of Fitzralph's treatise, De Pauperie Salvatoris, from Norwich 
Cathedral Priory (Cambridge, Corpus Christi Coll. ms 180, fol. 
1); see K. Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate: 
Richard Fitzralph in Oxford, Avignon and Armagh, Oxford, 
1981, frontispiece. 

Fol. 531 Ymagines 

Rubric: De ymaginibus quare fuerunt institute & qualiter eciam 
sunt venerande & de materia ymaginum & que sit ymago dei 
sequitur videre infra. 

Text: Ymaginum causa in ecclesia dei est perpetua, ut in eis 
habeatur memoria dei & sanctorum, & ideo faciende & 
observande. 

Source: Decretum, gloss on di. lxiii, c. xxviii. 

Marginal Note: Fiant ymagines super altare (next to initial) 
Illustration: Behind an altar, the Virgin and Saint John flanking 


tFe crucified Christ. 


Fol. 532 Zacharias 


(1) Rubric: De zacharia quondam papa & eciam de zacharia 
quondam patre sancti Johannis Baptiste sequitur nunc videre 
infra. 

Text: Zacharias quondam ppapa deposuit quendam Regem 
ffrancie, quia ille Rex inutilis erat & vilis vite, et pipino patri 
magni karoli regnum ffrancie dedit. 

Source: Decretum, c. xv, q. vi, c. iii. 

Marginal Note: Sit hic papa et propheta (next to initial) 
Ilustration: Haloed pope (triple tiara and cross-topped staff) 
gestures toward kneeling king. 

(2) Rubric: De zacharia patre sancti Johannis Baptiste 

Text: Zacharias sacerdos fuit in diebus herodis. 

Source: Luke 1. 

Marginal Note: Sit hic idem propheta (next to initial) 
Iliustration: White-bearded, black skullcapped Zacharias pray- 
ing at altar, addressed by an angel with a censer. 

(3) Rubric: De zacharia propheta, vide. 

Text: Zacharias propheta dixit, ostendit mihi dominus exerci- 
tuum sacerdotem magnum iesum stantem coram angelo do- 
mini, & sathan dextris eius, ut adversaretur ei. 

Source: Zach. 3: 1 

Marginal Title: Zacharias propheta & de visione eius 
Marginal Note: Sit hic etiam propheta 

Iliustration: Yellow-bearded man in black skullcap, seated, head 
tilted upward. 


Archaeology, Merriment, and Murder: 
The First Cortile of the Palazzo Vecchio and Its 
Transformations in the Late Florentine Republic 


Marvin Trachtenberg 


The relationship between trecento and quattrocento architecture is usually seen as 
a simplistic paragone of stylistic antithesis generally derogatory to the former pe- 
riod. A reconstruction of the original cortile wing of the Palazzo Vecchio, which 
was remodeled in the Renaissance, permits the deconstruction of this view, at least 
with respect to key aspects of one major building. New archaeological evidence, 
together with historical data and the analysis of two picaresque literary texts, yields 
a detailed picture of the complex early project. The builders' remarkably precise 
and imaginative planning procedure is rediscovered, along with the exceptionally 
high functionalism of the original fabric. Life in the palace, real and symbolic, is 
"eviewed, and the changing form of the cortile in the Renaissance is found to have 
been motivated principally not by aesthetics, but by Medicean politics. 


For Piero Michel: 


Works of architecture, if they survive for long, often pass 
through several phases before their disappearance. The 
building in its primary state will closely reflect the material, 
social, and aesthetic conditions of its day. As this set of 
conditions changes, the edifice generally changes with it. 
In these secondary phases of a buildings life, its interior is 
characteristically adapted to new uses. If conditions alter 
drastically, more rdical changes occur, affecting the mon- 
umental appearanee of the fabric. The adaptive elasticity 
of architectural werks is enormous, but there are limits. 
When they are rez-hed, the building is abandoned or de- 
stroyed, barring ecaservation laws (which themselves have 
limited lives). 

Historians are understandably attracted most intensely 
to the primary ph.se of a building's career, sometimes to 
the extent of encouraging restorers to return the fabric to 
its original form. But to recapture this privileged state ar- 
chaeologically and historically, the building must be stud- 
ied as more than zn initial design frozen in time. The pri- 
mary state cannot be understood without attention to the 


A short version of this »aper was given as a talk in 1983 at the Institute 
of Fine Arts Symposiur- in memory of Wolfgang Lotz. The collaboration 
of Piero Micheli has been indispensable to my archaeological study of the 
palace, and its presen.ation here has benefited enormously from the 
draftsmanship cf Adri mne Atwell, along with her contribution to the 
resolution of many of t 2 intricate problems of reconstruction. Ugo Muc- 
cini, presently in charge of the fabbrica of the palace, has graciously fa- 


secondary phases, which possess an intrinsic interest of their 
own. To come to grips fully with the monument means 
understanding it as a quasi-living being, changing, reflect- 
ing, and affecting its fluid human and physical environ- 
ment. In doing so, historians are often frustrated by the 
lack of needed information, especially in pre-modern pe- 
riods. But surprising data often turns up. Archaeological 
evidence is unearthed, documents are found or reinter- 
preted, and unused historical and literary evidence is 
brought to bear. Thereby it is possible for the lost life of 
the building and its times to become architectural biog- 
raphy. The Palazzo Vecchio in Florence, in particular its 
cortile, among the most important early examples of the 
form in Italian architecture, is a case in point. 

The original, main block of the Palazzo Vecchio domi- 
nating the Piazza della Signoria was built from 1299 to 
1313/15 (Figs. 1-3).' A survivor of nearly seven centuries 
of political change, the monument is an aggregate of orig- 
inal fabric and numerous interventions. Because it became 
a primary icon of the state, whatever regime may have been 


cilitated my recent explorations there. My work on this paper has profited 
from the critical comment of Nicolai Rubinstein, Howard Saalman, Sam 
Gruber, James Ackerman, and Anne-Marie Sankovitch. | am indebted to 
the National Endowment for the Humanities, the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion, and the Villa I Tatti for their support of research. 


! On the building history of the palace, see Trachtenberg, 1988, 14ff. 
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1 Florence, Palazzo Vecchio, from southwest (photo: author) 
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2 Palazzo Vecchia, plan, secondo piano, including part of the additions to original palace block (drawing by A. Atwell) 
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3 Palazzo Vecchio, north-south cross-section (drawing by A. Atwell, after Micheli-Geri) 
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4 Palazzo Vecchio, Camera dell'Arme, view to west (photo: 
Comune di Firenze) 


in place, the exterior of the monument endured the test of 
time essentially intact. But the interior early entered its sec- 
ondary phase in the form of extensive remodelings — two 
major campaigns in the Renaissance, and a third during the 
Risorgimento (when the palace briefly served as capitol of 
the newly established Italian state), and these campaigns 
were followed by a period of sometimes misguided resto- 
rations. As the archaeologist works back through this ev- 
olution, the interior becomes ever more difficult to recon- 


? Vasari implies as much, writing that Michelozzo's new cortile windows 
were "simili a quelle che per Cosimo aveva fatto nel cortile del palazzo 
de'Medici" (11, 436). Only the rebuilding of the portico is documerted (C. 
von Fabriczy, "Michelozzo di Bartolomeo," Jahrbuch der preussischen 
Kunstsammlungen (Beiheft), 1904, 99ff; A. Gotti, Storia del Palazzo Vec- 
chio in Firenze, Florence, 1889, 85), nor is the capomaestro mentioned. 
However, Vasari's testimony combined with the design details supports 
the cortile attribution to Michelozzo. The cortile work was prompted by 
the decrepit state of the portico, whose supports were in a state of near- 
ruin; the undocumented remodeling of its upper levels probably fcllowed 
soon afterwards, the cortile not being mentioned in the extensive work 
on the palace following 1468 that is documented in some detail. On the 
remodeling in general, see Lensi, 54f. Concerning the problematic date 
and authorship of the Palazzo Medici (whose capomaestro is nct men- 
tioned directly in the documents, but only in later sources), Hyman se- 
curely established 1446 for the commencement of above-grade construc- 
tion and advanced good evidence linking Michelozzo with it, while 
allowing for the possibility of a Brunelleschian basis for the scheme of 
the edifice (1975, 98ff., and 1977, 127ff.). D.V. and FW. Kent, however, 
have subsequently discovered that the initiation of the project goes back 
to early 1445, when the clearing of the building site was underway ("Two 
Comments of March 1445 on the Medici Palace," Burlington Magazine, 
cxx1, 1979, 797f.), at which point the design surely must have beer under 
serious consideration. The Kents note that this discovery puts the found- 
ing of the palace well before Brunelleschi's death on 16 Apr. 1446, which 


struct. Documentation dries up, graphic renderirgs become 
all but nonexistent, and one finds much of the original fab- 
ric either gone or buried beneath posterior layers. Below 
the battlements and tower, only one original interior sur- 
vives in its original state, the severe, rib-vaulted Camera 
dell'Arme on the ground floor (Fig. 4). The great halls above 
it spatially reflect their original form, but the original cor- 
tile and the many rooms gathered around it have been al- 
most totally obscured by changes. The cortile area is a crit- 
ical loss to historians of both architecture and Florentine 
politics. The palace was built during the ascendancy of the 
republic to serve the highest councils and representatives 
of the state. The priors and Gonfaloniere di Giustizia, as 
chief executives, lived on the cortile, which was also the 
settirg of the offices of several key bureaucratic officials. 
Both the regime and the building designed to serve it were 
of a complex singularity. The exterior of the monument was 
of an unprecedented scale and unsurpassed novelty; its 
forms gave symbolic expression to a specific set of Flor- 
entine ideas and ambitions. One can only imagine that the 
courtyard of the palace was designed with equal attention 
to civic needs, in this case primarily the work space and 
living quarters of the leading personages of the regime. If 
the courtyard area, interior spaces as well as facades, could 
be accurately reconstructed, it would yield important in- 
formation about Florentine architectural practice of the pe- 
riod and perhaps offer insights into the actual status and 
functioning of the government. It would also open a new 
perspective on the quattrocento alterations. 


The Cortile Facades 

When Michelozzo remodeled the cortile of the Palazzo 
Vecchio after 1454, his aim clearly was to give the com- 
muna! building the new look of his recent Palazzo Medici 
courtvard, designed around 1445 (Figs. 47, 48).? The orig- 
inal Palazzo Vecchio cortile obviously was different from 


would ef course lend support to the notion of his involvement in the 
project. Nevertheless, until it can be demonstrated otherwise, I believe 
that we should accept the traditional and, more important, the stylistically 
plausible attribution to Michelozzo. I do not find anything of Brunelles- 
chi's personal style in the building, but rather the presence of Brunelles- 
chian features that were becoming part of Renaissance architecture in gen- 
eral by the 1440s, chiefly through the work of Michelozzo. This would 
include not only the detailing of the palace, but, as TOnnesmann in par- 
ticular has shown, crucial aspects of its scheme (see n. 3). Indeed, even 
its proportional lucidity was not altogether dependent on Brunelleschi's 
advances; highly rational planning was part of a Florentine tradition well 
advanced by the trecento, a fact (Trachtenberg, 1988, 31ff.) that I further 
demons-rate below (pp. 583ff) in the analysis of the first Palazzo Vecchio 
courtya-d (where, for example, the 2:1 proportions of the Medici court- 
yard noted by Hyman [1977, 123] already appear). If one discounts all 
the features of the Palazzo Medici that are either generically Florentine 
or Early Renaissance in character, one is left, to my mind, with a style 
that is demonstrably both non-Brunelleschian and strongly Michelozzian. 
In any event, though I adhere to the party of Michelozzian authorship of 
the Palazzo Medici in this essay, this issue of connoisseurship does not 
directly impinge on the essential points of my argument, and the same 
may be said concerning the remodeling of the Palazzo Vecchio cortile. 
(The problem of the architect of the Palazzo Medici is given a searching 
reconsideration in a forthcoming article by Brenda Preyer.) 


Micheloz.o's — Fut how different? Just what was its re- 
lationship to the new Reraissance type? Was it a prototype, 
or was it rrelevar1? In o her words, was Michelozzo's sur- 
gerv superficial, sr was it radical? Scholarship has been 
predisposed toward the former possibility, which might be 
supportec by war of analogy to the relationship between 
the exterior facades of the two buildings. The Palazzo Med- 
ici draws on the -cheme of the Palazzo Vecchio, which it 
subjects to a series of Fenaissance transformations. The 
uniform susticaticn of the early building is developed into 
graded textures, rom rugged blocks to polished ashlar; 
other elements aæ translated into the antique idiom, in- 
cluding the medieval bat lements, which become a classical 
entablature. In this view, the original Palazzo Vecchio 
courtyarc would have been subjected to analogous trans- 
formation, with cassica! columns replacing rude medieval 
supports and rovad-headed windows taking the place of 
Gothic framewor.-. Allowing for differences in proportions 
and in the distribution of elements, the Palazzo Vecchio 
cortile weuld have resembled the contemporary one at the 
Bargello, and bot- would provide medieval models for the 
Renaissarcetype. The d#ferentiation of old and new would 
have been essentzlly, if not exclusively, stylistic. 

Any acvance beyond the sheer guesswork of this seduc- 
tive but cautious rypothesis seemed forever blocked by the 
lack of p e-Renai sance views or descriptions of the cortile 
and by tke thick l-yer of ntonaco that covered the evidence 
in its wals. This imitation was lifted by the restoration of 
the cortie in 1922-73. Nominally the work involved the 
substitut-on of new intozaco for old, but in the process the 
masonry of the cartile walls was laid bare and recorded in 
four detaled, large-scale drawings, painstakingly executed 
by Architetto Riccardo Geri under the direction of Archi- 
tetto Pieso Micheli (ther head of the Division of Fine Arts 
of the Cemune d Firenze). The cortile was afterwards re- 
plastered (except for reciscovered patches of original dec- 
orative quattroce-to plasterwork?), but the stone-for-stone 
drawings provide us with the material needed for a secure 
reconstruction of its original, pre-Michelozzian form.’ 

Each cf the M cheli-C eri elevations shows a single side 
of the ccrtile (Figs. 5-8 . Where the masonry was stone, 
every incividual =lemen: was precisely recorded. Much of 
the mascnry, however, 5 of an irregular, mixed brick-and- 
stone tecanique mserted during the post-1300 rebuildings, 
represenæd as bank areas in the renderings. Preserved 
patches cf pre-medern iatonaco appear in gray. Few of the 
pre-Michelozziar detail. are preserved intact. Much was 
destroyed during the remodeling, and substantial areas re- 
main hicden beneath oH intonaco. Moreover, it was un- 
derstandably not possible for the restorers to remove the 


3 Paul appears to view the Palazzo Vecchio cortile as in the "Bargello" 
mode in hi. discussion of its typology and origins (1969, 43ff.). My em- 
phasis, her» as elsew ere in this article, on the medieval background of 
the Renaissance corti establi hed at the Palazzo Medici is not intended 
to exclude he role of »ertain-early quattrocento courtyards in its genesis, 
in particule those of «ne Busiri and Uzzano-Capponi palaces, whose im- 
portance te this deve opment is correctly emphasized by 16nnesmann, 
81ff. 
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Renaissance decoration of the arcade spandrels (or Vasari's 
stucco revetment of Michelozzo's piers), and at the top of 
the cortile Michelozzo's broad entablature was left un- 
touched. Thus, both the uppermost and lowermost detail 
remains inaccessible. Nevertheless, more than enough was 
revealed between whole elements, fragmerts, and mere 
traces of forms to allow a reconstruction of the disposition 
of the original cortile walls. In establishing this reconstruc- 
tion, I will rely on three renderings, each setting together 
all four cortile elevations in conjunction with a cross-sec- 
tion of the external palace wall and interconnecting floors/ 
ceilings (Figs. 9-11). Here, I will refer to the first of these 
composite elevations, in which all of the preserved pre- 
Michelozzian features are indicated. Most of them are frag- 
mentary, and have been completed in broken lines to match 
analogous features found elsewhere on the walls. 

The initial impression of this rendering is that the old 
working hypothesis about the cortile facades was essen- 
tially correct, for the most prominent feature to emerge 
from beneath the intonaco was a set of wallec-up openings, 
simple Florentine Gothic apertures with double-curved 
stone arches (e.g., Fig. 12), which Michelozzo replaced with 
refined Renaissance windows. Similarly, the distribution of 
forms was originally uneven (albeit more so than perhaps 
was expected) and later was tightened up into a highly for- 
malized order. Closer study of the evidence, however, 
proves that Michelozzo's remodeling was not only a matter 
of stylistic updating, and that his intricate structural sur- 
gery was far more than cosmetic. 

In interpreting this evidence, my procedure will be first 
to strip away all nonoriginal archaeological material in or- 
der to scrutinize the primary fabric. This fabric will then 
serve a step-by-step reconstruction, working from two di- 
mensions to three and from static to dynamic analysis. That 
is, I will proceed from the cortile facades (the immediate 
topic of discussion) to the spaces behind them, and to ques- 
tions of circulation and usage of the whole cortile block. 
This reading hinges on a crucial presumption: that the tre- 
cento builders of the palace were rational, dedicated, and 
skilled rather than casual, erratic, and incompetent in plan- 
ning, as is so often imagined by historians wishing to con- 
trast the Renaissance with its supposedly immature and un- 
tutored precursor. This antithesis will be deconstructed by 
its simple denial (for no cogent or knowledgeable argument 
has ever been made in support of it), and I will assume that 
trecento Florentine builders possessed the same degree of 
rational and practical skills as their commercial and intel- 
lectual peers and their Renaissance architectural followers, 
an assumption that will be tested by the archaeological 
facts. I will look for both rational explanations of archae- 


4 On this decoration, see n. 22. 


5 I would like to thank Piero Micheli for making these drawings and other 
material available to me, including several other renderirgs made by Arch. 
Geri under my supervision that were the point of departure for the ele- 
vations and cross-sections in this article. 
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7 Palazzo Vecchio, north cortile wall 
Geri 
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6 Palazzo Vecchio, 
(after Micheli-Geri) 


intonaco removed 
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Geri 


8 Palazzo Vecchio, west cortile wall 


(after Micheli 
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9 Palazzo Vecchio, combined cortile 
elevations and cross-section, with 

ce apis t | W | N | E | S pre-Michelozzian features (drawing 
caen | | by A. Atwell) 





10 Palazzo Vecchio, combined cor- 
tile elevations and cross-section, 


original features restored (drawing 
by A. Atwell) 
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11 Palazzo Vecchio, combined cor- 
tile elevations and cross-section, 
SECTION | W N KE ! 5 complete restoration, including bal- 
conies (drawing by A. Atwell) 
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12 Palazzo Vecchio, framework of an original cortile window 
(photo: Comune di Firenze) 


ological particulars and archaeological support of rational 
interpretation, and seek to find logic, both conceptual and 
practical, in the planning of every aspect of the fabric, with 
the idea that virtually nothing in this important, costly 
building was left to chance. There is a thin line, of course, 
between legitimate analysis of this kind and the free-wheel- 
ing rationalization of patterns and details all too often found 
in the critical literature of architecture. This line can be 
maintained in several ways, however: by avoiding readings 
with "ifs" and "buts" and building card-houses of serial hy- 
potheses, by bringing to bear practical and historical fac- 
tors as controls, by finding solid comparative material, and 
by refusing anachronistic arguments. 

The primary new evidence at the palazzo is the set of 
arched trecento openings to the cortile, which were found 
in greatest profusion and regularity on the south wall (Fig. 
5). As on the other sides, their remains are seen at three 
levels. Three such openings are comparatively well pre- 
served in both of the lower two zones. In the thirc zone, 
remnants of only the lateral apertures are clearly preserved, 
but presumably there was an opening in the center corre- 
sponding to the intermediate openings of the first two zones, 
destroyed in the Renaissance remodeling (explaining why 
so much “new” masonry was needed around the small rec- 


6 Three additional openings of the type are present, one near the top of 
the west wall, and two in the second level toward the east corner of the 
south wall. The latter run at different heights than the other slo:s in this 
zone on the other sides of the cortile. These three openings relate to two 
aspects of the original cortile project (the first explained below, the other 


tangular quattrocento window). On this south facade of 
the cortile, evidence of a fourth zone is preserved in a single 
opening, whose upper parts, however, are inaccessible be- 
hind Michelozzo’s entablature. The other three sides of the 
cortile show no further fourth-zone traces, but exhibit re- 
mains of similar Gothic openings, which vary in number, 
height. and distribution. 

The other early features of the cortile walls divide into 
severa. groups. A supplementary set of brick-arched open- 
ings was inserted into the northeast corner, on the north 
wall at all three principal levels and also on the adjacent 
east wall at the second level. A more disruptive intrusion 
occurred in the same area in the form of a set o* immense 
corbel structures, all later shaved back to the plane of the 
wall, with the remnants distinguishable from other features 
in Fizures 6 and 7. Evidently initially planned for the first 
zone, where a single corbel was built, the corbelling was 
realized in the second level in three partially and three rather 
completely preserved forms gathered around the northeast 
corner of the cortile, where one of them cuts down through 
an original Gothic window, which caused it to be walled 
up. Finally, there are a number of small, rectangular open- 
ings of two types (not to be confused with the minor rec- 
tangular quattrocento windows). The first type is found in 
a single example on the north side at the second level, ev- 
idently a supplementary window. More important is the 
second type, a smaller form (ca. 30 x 60cm), of which four- 
teen examples are visible in various states of preservation 
running just below the second and third zones, all aligned 
horizontally within each story.° 

It will become evident that most of these features are but 
varicus aspects of a single, original architectural system. 
Several, however, as already suggested, are extraneous to 
it, the work of pre-Michelozzian interventions. The small 
rectangular window in the west corner of the second level 
on the north facade was clearly broken into the original 
masonry, and would seem to indicate the partitioning-off 
of a small interior behind it in the northwest corner prob- 
ably at a relatively early trecento date, judging from the 
window frame, which resembles those of the Palazzo Vec- 
chio tower.’ A further indication of repartitioning of the 
interior, more extensive in scope, is present in the brick- 
arched openings in the northeast corner and toward the 
center of the north side of the third level. The most intri- 
guing of these supplementary forms, however, are the cor- 
bel structures. Gathered around the northeast corner, they 
were evidently designed to sustain some massive feature 
jutting out over the cortile. The corbels are as much as 
28cm thick and three meters high on the east side and 25cm 
by 2.5 meters on the north wall, and they would have orig- 
inally projected forward as much as 1.5 meters. The only 


impossible to reconstruct) evidently abandoned during construction. 


7 A second, larger window above it on the secondo piano would have 
served the same function, but it is evidently part of the quattrocento re- 
modeling (its shaved-down frame is of indeterminate date). 


slightly more masive (31 x 270cm) corbels on the exterior 
of the palazzo susain not only the battlements but also (in 
thickened form) part of the immense tower (Fig. 1). What 
might the gigantic cortile corbels have been meant for? A 
fragment of the c»rnicewerk exhibits profiles that suggest 
the mid-trecento (Gig. 13), a comparative example being the 
ground-story strimgcourse at Orsanmichele.? This dating 
points toward what in any event would seem the most likely 
origin of the mysterious structures: the fortification of the 
palace by the duke of Athens in 1342-43? In addition to 
the massive antipertals erected at both main entrances (Fig. 
19), he would have built a masonry apparatus to defend 
the cortile, in the form ef a battlemented, possibly mach- 
icolated L-shapec balcony — an échauguette — set over 
massive corbelline diagonally opposite the main cortile en- 
trance, functionimg in the way of the defensive arrange- 
ments often found in the gates and baileys of fortifications 
(Fig. 14). The ar:eportals disrupted the iconographic bal- 
ance of the mont mental exterior of the palace, making it 
too fortress-like, :nd thus they were dismantled soon after 
the expulsion of fre duke of Athens. Unlike them, the cor- 
tile échauguette seems to have been retained until Miche- 
lozzo's time as a precautionary measure against insurrec- 
tion. The basis fcr this assertion is the intermediate corbel 
on the east wall Fig. 6). Unlike the other corbels, it cuts 
down through an original window walled up to support it. 
Had the échauguette been removed prior to Michelozzo's 
time, the corbel would in all likelihood have been disman- 
tled in order te reopen the window. Thus to picture a mas- 
sive defensive structure looming over the cortile for a cen- 
tury is perhaps cisconcerting to our traditional image of 
the palace, but in fact the echauguette neatly supplemented 
the defensive features already in place in the heavily armed 
building: two levels of battlements in the ballatoio, which 
included machicclations ever the palace entrances; a huge 
keep-cum-watchtower: and, analogous to the cortile 
échauguette in fanction, a defensive balcony set on the 
walls of the Camera dell Arme. Moreover, the structure, as 
will shortly be shown, would have fitted well with another 
feature of the ce-tile, which would have provided access 
to it. 

Proceeding from this analysis, the complete disposition 
of the original cortile walls may be restored in a second 
composite elevation (Fig. 10). Here all nonoriginal features 
are eliminated (ie., the pre-Michelozzian changes in the 
first composite drawing), and the archaeologically absent 
features are restared, following the indications of adjacent 
forms. Thus, om the south side a central opening on the 
third level follows the pattern of the lower stories, and 
analogously two openings are restored on the north wall. 
All around the cortile, rews of small slots are completed 
following the spacing of the preserved examples. At the top 


8 Trachtenberg, 1971 fig. 199. 


9 On the fortificatior work by the duke of Athens, see N. Rubinstein, 
"The Piazza della Signoria in Florence," Festschrift Herbert Siebenhüner, 
Würzburg, 1978, 23. 


10 The échauguette t-pically is straight or wrapped around an exterior 
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of the walls, windows are hypothetically reconstructed for 
an attic. In all cases, restored elements fall in areas de- 
stroyed and replaced by Michelozzo. 

The twenty-seven Gothic apertures of the cortile walls 
tell us that in one respect Michelozzo retained the old cor- 
tile scheme. Contrary to what has been the general sup- 
position, the cortile originally had the same number of sto- 
ries as the quattrocento version: ground- loor portico, 
primo piano, mezzanino, secondo piano, and sottotetto or 
attic. Of these five levels, the original existence of two has 
been put in question — the mezzanino (corresponding to 
the upper zone of the Sala de' Dugento in the north section 
of the palace) and the sottotetto — the others being doc- 
umented or self-evident in the exterior fenestration. The 
existence of the little-known attic, now unused except for 
storage and tapestry restoration, is indicatec by the recov- 
ery of the base of a single early opening near the center of 
the south cortile wall. No other secure traces of parallel 
openings were found, but most of the origiral masonry at 
this level was destroyed by Michelozzo. The floor of the 
attic, which now varies in level from wing to wing, was 
originally generally lower. It appears preserved at more or 
less its original height in a short tract around the tower, 
where the trecentesque painted beams sustaining it are vis- 
ible in the secondo piano (Fig. 15). The ceil ng of the attic 
— that is, the roof of the cortile wings — was raised in 
later revisions. Its original level is established by the orig- 
inal roof-cornice molding on the tower wall and on the 
inner face of the outer wall of the palazzc (the molding 
serving as a weather seal where the roof tiles, set under it, 
meet the wall). Shaved-down strips of this cornice were 
found beneath intonaco. In Figures 16 and 17 can be seen 
a tract running from the outer wall down the south face of 
the tower and on around it, establishing the slope of the 
roof. A similar trace in the cinquecento "kitchen" on the 
opposite side of the building is illustrated in Figure 18. The 
height of the cornice is identical in both cases, and together 
with other, less secure traces, the evidence indicates that 
the original roof was a lean-to structure running evenly 
around the top of the courtyard." This root sharply limits 
the height of the opening found at the to» of the south 
cortile wall (to whose intended function I will return). It 
does allow, however, for a row of small windows (different 
in form from the preserved opening) facing the cortile just 
beneath the eaves, roughly paralleling the small oculi in 
Michelozzo's entablature, which serve the same purpose of 
lighting the attic (Figs. 3, 10). As on the rorth facade of 
the palace and part of the adjacent west front, such small 
windows would probably have been rectargular. 

The problem of the mezzanino, like that of the attic, 
stems from a misinterpretation of Vasari, whose descrip- 
tion of Michelozzo's new servant quarters "di sopra" — 


corner (cf. Viollet-le-Duc, v, 114ff). Tuscan examples of the genre are 
preserved at the Rocca di Castellina and the Castello ci Strozzavolpe (E. 
Bosi and G. Magi, I castelli del Chianti, Florence, 1977, 84, 104). 


1! Due to the varying widths of the cortile wings, the slope of the roof 
would have varied around the sides of the cortile. 
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13 Palazzo Vec- 
chio, cortile, 
detail of corbel 
structure (photo: 
Comune di 
Firenze) 


14 Palazzo Vec- 
chio, cortile, re- 
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ometric view of 
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HE ee se | (drawing by A. 
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coming immediately after his description of the secondo 
piano — has been willfully misread to refer to a new story 
inserted somewhere above ground level, i.e., in the upper 


1? Lensi, 58. 


13 Lensi-Orlandi, 70ff., although seemingly recognizing the originality of 
the mezzanine story, sees the external windows as Michelozzian enlarge- 
ments of the originals (represented in the duke of Athens fresco), mainly 
on the grounds that they descend almost to the tops of the primo piano 
windows, which are internally cut by the ceiling, indicating, in the au- 
thor's view, a Michelozzian lowering of the mezzanino floor. However, 
the evidence of the cortile openings as analyzed below (and seen in Figs. 
3, 9) shows that the mezzanino floor level was unchanged by Michelozzo. 
Apart from a possible slight lowering of the window sills by Michelozzo, 
the crowding of the windows and floor levels may have had to do with 





15 Palazzo Vecchio, ceiling of the secondo piano, adjacent to 
tower (photo: author) 


zone of the original primo piano." But in fact, Vasari says 
nothing here about a mezzanino, and by combining the 
archeeological evidence with his statement — "E di sopra 
fece [Michelozzo] un altro ordine di stanze comode per la 
famiglia . . ." — it becomes clear that Vasari's reference is 
to a Michelozzian restructuring of the rather claustropho- 
bic attic into more commodious service quarte-s. To be 
sure, the exterior windows of the mezzanino do look a bit 
crowded between the two main stories (Fig. 1).? But there 
is no indication of a change in the masonry, and the style 
of the mezzanino voussoirs conforms precisely tc the orig- 
inal building. Moreover, the earliest reliable depiction of 
the palace clearly shows external windows in tae cortile 
area between the first and second stories (Fig. 19), a point 
substantiated by the new findings about the cortile, which 
include a full trecento mezzanino running on all sides and 
at a level corresponding to the problematic exte-nal win- 
dows. The crowding of these stories on the exterior is mis- 
leading with respect to the perfectly ample and near-uni- 
form ceiling heights of the respective original interiors. Also 
to be considered is the fact that the mezzanine windows 
appeered on secondary walls of the palace, wh:ch origi- 
nally faced north." 


A Set of Balconies 

Turning from the question of the roof-level and the num- 
ber of cortile stories to the distribution of the original cor- 
tile apertures, I find uniformity within their diversity. That 
is, within each wall the pattern of openings is near-identical 
from story to story, with the exception of the att:c (which 
would have been largely hidden under the eaves) and of 
one opening on the primo piano. This congruency involves 
not only the lateral spacing and the dimensions of the open- 
ings, but also their levels. Where the openings are set low 


planning changes made during the original construction of the building. 
Possiblv when the external walls were built, a restricted height was planned 
for the mezzanino, but subsequently when the cortile walls were erected 
(which would have been the order of construction), it was decided to give 
the story full height. Lensi's suggestion that the mezzanino windows were 
identical to the corresponding blind window fronting the tower does not 
serve his argument, for the sill of the latter runs at the height of the extant 
mezzanino windows; moreover, all three tower windows are smaller than 
the flanking fenestration. 


14 Trachtenberg, 1988, 26ff. 





16 Palazzc Vecchio. attic, south tower wall, showing corbels 
(cf. Fig. 3€) and traces of reof-cornice beneath intonaco 
(photo: author) 


17 Detail ef Fig. 
16 (photo: author) 
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^ " ^ f | p f 
18 Palazzo Vecchie. attic, traces of roof-cornice beneath 
intonaco ən east outer wall (photo: author) 


on one s ory of a wall, they are set low on the others, and 
so forth. 5 This similarity between the floors simplifies the 
task of ceterminimg the meaning of the displacements and 
asymmetries in two ways. First, the solution for one floor 


15 Of the twenty-eigh= openings, only three are reconstructed, and none 
of the latte- are on the east or-west sides where both windows and doors 
are preserved. In the critical south wall, only one of nine openings has 
been reconstructed. Blence it would be difficult to object that my argu- 
mentation is circular. that features have been willfully reconstructed to 
fit a desi-ed pattern. 
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is probably the same for all three principal stories, meaning 
that evidence from all three floors can be combined into 
an ideal solution for all three. Secondly, the consistency of 
the pattern points strongly to basic structural or functional 
features as the cause of the irregularities. 

On each story (leaving the attic aside), Gothic apertures 
are found at two levels, with a differential of ca. 1.2m be- 
tween their sills. The two levels do not intermix but are 
separated into two tracts. The higher-level openings appear 
on the north wing and on the north ends of the east and 
west wings — forming a south-facing U. The lower-placed 
openings run along the entire south wing and on the south- 
ern ends of the east and west wings, forming a north-open- 
ing U. This disparity in levels is explained by relating the 
elevations of the cortile facades to the cross-section of the 
cortile wings (Figs. 9, 10). The higher-level openings cor- 
respond to the exterior windows of the palazzo. But the 
lower-level cortile openings come down to the floor levels, 
which are established by the exterior windows and their 
embrasures. The functions of the two types of cortile open- 
ings are self-evident. The higher-placed openings are indeed 
windows, but the lower-level apertures can only be door- 
ways, and in fact they have the typically narrow propor- 
tions of doorways in contrast to the broader proportions 
of the window openings, in addition to being ca. 2.2m in 
height against the windows' two meters. 

Doorways set above ground-level and opening to a void 
can have but one explanation: that originally they gave 
onto balconies. This logical inference is supported by pos- 
itive evidence, namely those rows of 30 x 60cm slots which 
run just below the doorways, and thus are perfectly placed 
to have been the put-log holes for the wooden beams that 
would have supported the balconies. The support slots, 
although fragmentarily preserved, are found on all four 
sides of the cortile and at all accessible levels, with no in- 
dications that any of them were broken into preexisting 
masonry. Presumably they are present as well at the bot- 
tom of the cortile walls, forever hidden beneath the Ren- 
aissance spandrel decoration. Given the story-to-story uni- 
formity of the cortile noted earlier, one can only imagine 
that the balconies ran continuously around all sides and at 
all levels (except the attic), as is indicated by a third com- 
posite elevation intended to give an approximation of their 
appearance (Fig. 11).7 An attic balcony is excluded from 
this reconstruction owing to the height limitation imposed 
by the roof line. Because of this limitation, the attic door- 
way begun on the south wall would have been too small 
to have served for more than ventilation; probably it never 
was completed but instead was partly filled in and con- 
verted into one of the small hypothetical attic windows, as 
in my reconstruction. À higher attic may have been planned 
originally, which would have allowed not only a full-height 


16 The slots, besides being hollow, are too short to be viable stone con- 
soles; sixty cm in height, the latter could have supported a balcony prob- 
ably of not much more than the same in depth. 


17 In this drawing the balconies are continued through the corners to give 
the impression of their continuity, although technically, of course, the 
balusters turn near the corners. 
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19 View of Palazzo Vecchio in Expulsion of the Duke of 
Athens, 1343, fresco formerly in Carceri delle Stinche, now 
in Palazzo Vecchio (photo: author) 


doorway but also balconies (possibly explaining the put- 
log hole preserved at this level on the west wall). But the 
comfort of servants’ quarters was the least of priorities, and 
would readily have been sacrificed to solve unknown prob- 
lems of cost or design that might have arisen during 
construction. 

Access to the three levels of balconies — ballatoi, anditi, 
or palchetti — was initially only from the southern U of 
portals. Eventually (possibly still in the trecento) additional 
portals were opened in the northeast corner (Fig. 9). One 
such corner doorway was added in the primo and secondo 
piani, and two in the mezzanino. On the secondo pieno an 
additional doorway was inserted near the center of the 


18 Without struts, posts connecting the balconies (as at Poppi) would have 
had no structural function; moreover, the varied and often asymmetrical 
spacing of the support beams from wall to wall — with posts following 
this spacing — would have been visually awkward. Thus posts are omit- 
ted from the reconstruction given here. 


19 E.g., Paul, 1963, 220. I have reconstructed the original arcades as iden- 





norta wall. Probably these alterations were made partly in 
conjanction with a subdivision of the east wing cf the mez- 
zanino (with the extra doorway providing access to the 
newly partitioned space) and similarly in the north wing 
of the secondo piano. On the latter level, the new corner 
doorway may also have been built to serve the échauguette, 
which, it now seems, replaced an L-shaped section of the 
secondo piano balcony. This function would sugzest a ten- 
tative dating for the supplementary doorways to :he period 
following the Ciompi revolt (1378-82), in which -he palace 
was stormed by a mob flooding through the cortile. Better 
access to the échauguette, and to the balconies ia general, 
would have strengthened the palace defenses against future 
insurrections. The doorways may also be dated to the late 
trecento because of their other hypothetical function, to 
give access to a repartitioned interior. Its new chambers 
would have been needed by the bureaucracy which was 
growing in the period. 

Several aspects of the first Palazzo Vecchio cort le remain 
prob:ematic. Although the balconies were uncoubtedly 
built of wood (the put-log holes were for wooden beams, 
not stone corbels), the form and spacing of balusters and 
other details are not possible to reconstruct securely, nor 
can the balcony width be ascertained (although I suggest 
1-1.5m, or at least the width of the corner doorways, with 
the reconstruction set at two braccia or ca. 1.2m). My res- 
toration is based on the contemporary balconies preserved 
at the Castello at Poppi (near Arezzo) and on Rohault de 
Fleury's reconstruction of the Bargello (see below and Figs. 
25, 28, 29). Unlike Poppi, however (and like the Bargello), 
the Palazzo Vecchio included no struts at the bese of the 
balconies; there was no room for them in the spendrels of 
the portico, nor did the comparatively narrow oalconies 
need them structurally. Probably the overhang ng eaves 
were sufficient to shelter the balconies from rain, 2s in com- 
parable examples. The original portico arcades, rebuilt by 
Michelozzo and encased in cinquecento stucco, were prob- 
ably not pointed, as is commonly believed.!° None of the 
arches in comparable Florentine civic structures is pointed 
— no: at the Bargello, Orsanmichele, the Loggia dei Lanzi, 
or, for that matter, the Palazzo Vecchio armory (and even 
the arches of the cortile windows and doors have an un- 
pointed segmental intrados). Unless the original piers were 
much shorter than Michelozzo's, pointed arches would have 
risen too high, cutting into the primo piano.? Comparing 
the same examples, the usual reconstruction of cctagonal 
piers at the first Palazzo Vecchio cortile is probably correct. 


The Balconied Courtyard in Historical Context 
Clearly the original Palazzo Vecchio cortile, irregular in 
its window patterns and dominated by tiers of balconies, 


tical to Michelozzo's, for lack of information to the contrary and on the 
basis of their proportional similarity to the Camera dell'Arme piers and 
vaults. 

20 It is questionable whether in fact Michelozzo rebuilt the arches, as schol- 
ars have assumed. The documentation is ambiguous, and Vasari only 
mentiors replacement of piers. 


differed from Mic-elozzc 's not only in style but in typology 
(Figs. 20. 21). Ite walls were not formal and representa- 
tional “façades” bet three-dimensional utilitarian structures 
with balconies providing for circulation and access to the 
exterior tor the priors, who were confined to the palace 
during their two-month tenure. Especially as modified by 
the duke of Ath-ns, wao inserted the powerful échau- 
guette, the balcoay system also served as a potential in- 
strument of defense for t 1e palace. It will be my contention 
that nontormal c- teria »layed a critical role in the trans- 
formatioa of the -ortile from one mode to the other, and 
I grant that a visal comparison of the strictly utilitarian 
and the anabashedly monumental will almost inevitably 
and unfairly wor« to the detriment of the former. None- 
theless, i. is useful here to point out the probable formal 
reasons for the cortile memodeling. Visually, the original 
cortile urdoubtec-y was best seen from the balconies. From 
ground level, in the pe-ception of the general public, it 
would heve prese- ted, certainly by mid-quattrocento stan- 
dards and possibw even to the trecento eye, a rather nar- 
row and gloomy, though picturesque perspective.? By re- 
moving ‘he balcsnies, ©Michelozzo significantly widened 
and brightened the spac; and by redesigning the facades 
— seemingly corabining the primo piano and mezzanino 
into a single stor» and heding the attic behind the entabla- 
ture — he ingenieusly transformed the five cluttered, util- 
itarian stories ints the sparkling appearance of three mon- 
umental ones (although to the still more elevated taste of 
the cinquecento even Miehelozzo's remodeled cortile would 
seem “oscuro e dsastreso”).2 

The early couryard ef the Palazzo Vecchio was typo- 
logically complex Its four sides were uniform in their com- 
ponents and strat tication, including the arcaded porticoes 


21 [n the cimquecento “modeling of the cortile, most of the windows on 
the south wing were walled uo, as well as all of those which probably 
existed on he east wag. Thu in its original state, the porticoes would 
have been brighter, mitigating the gloom. 


? G.B. Cim, 1566, ir "Descri. ione dell'Apparato fatto in Firenze per le 
nozze del!'i lustrissime ed ecee-lentissimo Don Francesco de'Medici” (Va- 
sari, viti, 569). Miche: -zzo's remodeling also included painted decoration: 
a chiaroscuro-acanthvs frieze ia the portico spandrels and, extended over 
the entire walls, a field of gcden lilies in blue quatrefoils (G. and C. 
Thiem, Tosxanische Fessaden- Dekoration, Munich, 1964, 125f.). The for- 
mer was covered ove: in the-cnquecento, but a remnant is visible in the 
northeast corner (ibia fig. 172); the latter was all but destroyed by Na- 
poleon's rezime in 1&9; fragments (now visible) were recovered in the 
recent work on the corile, and he entire scheme is illustrated in A. Grand- 
jean de Mcntigny ani A. Famin, Architecture toscane, Paris, 1812, pl. 
XXXII. 


# See the issue of Gea of 1973 dedicated to the cloister, especially the 
articles by A. Frazer, aV. Horr, K. Weil-Garris Posner, and W. Lotz. 


24 The Lombard serie. include Novara (1206), Verona (1218/73), Cre- 
mona (124€), Piacenza (1281, only partly completed), and others (Paul, 
1969, 21ff. . 


2 R. Davicsohn, Fore hunger zur Geschichte von Florenz, Berlin, 1908, 
rv, 499, By 1300 the werd clau trum appears to have been deconsecrated, 
as it were, ind could :»ply to -ivic as well as religious architecture (Lotz 
[as in n. 231, 114, cite the Ba gello reference; cf. Posner's comments on 
the later evolution ofthe term [as in n. 23], 130f.) 
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that ran all around. But the courtyard was narrow and 
irregular in form, its window patterns were varied and 
asymmetrical, and it was filled with tiers of balconies. These 
latter aspects tended to dominate the courtyard visually, 
and to the degree that they did — most strongly above the 
portico level — they severed it from the monumental, for- 
mal tradition of the building type. This tradition had a long 
and complicated history.” It originated in the peristyle 
courts and precinct walls of ancient villas and public build- 
ings. Reappearing in the Middle Ages in monastic cloisters, 
the type returned to the public sphere in thirteenth-century 
Lombardy” and thereafter in Tuscany, most notably at the 
Bargello, with its vast cubiform courtyard (Fig. 22), and at 
the Palazzo Pubblico in Siena, whose cortile, though nar- 
row, was highly formal, indeed more intricately articulated 
than the main facade of the palace (Fig. 23). To the extent 
that the Palazzo Vecchio cortile was formal, it was justi- 
fiably termed a claustrum in 1304, as was the contemporary 
Bargello space.* Finally, in the Palazzo Medici, the cortile 
reverted to "antique" usage in a compelling form that not 
only was the basis of subsequent Renaissance palaces but 
was retrofitted to the Palazzo Vecchio.” In effect, Miche- 
lozzo's rebuilding there was not merely a stylistic modern- 
ization, but an attempt to transform one building type into 
another, or at least somehow to reconcile the two, making 
the most of the inherently monumental aspects of the orig- 
inal design. But then what was the visually dominant build- 
ing type, or building tradition of the cortile of 1299? 
Although its full typological background remains incom- 
pletely resolved, the first Palazzo Vecchio courtyard, with 
its narrow, cramped proportions and irregular fenestra- 
tion, belonged essentially — though not completely — to 
the vernacular, utilitarian architecture of the Middle Ages.” 


2 On the sources and meaning of the Palazzo Medici, see above all the 
penetrating analyses of Hyman, 1977, 187ff., and Tónnesmann, 33ff. One 
might note that the balcony occasionally reemerges in the Renaissance 
cortile, as in Francesco di Giorgio (Gubbio) and Palladio (the Palazzo 
Valmarana). 


*? This reading differs from Paul's analysis of its typology (1969, 43ff). 
Paul sees the Palazzo Vecchio cortile as a conflation of two traditions: 
the development of the courtyard in the building program of 13th-century 
communal palaces in north Italy (see n. 24) and the highly formal, geo- 
metricized courts of the castles of Frederick II. Paul is probably correct 
in identifying north Italy as a source for the spatial program of the Palazzo 
Vecchio as a whole — a front block of superimposed large halls with a 
cortile to the rear — and he correctly emphasizes the unusually self-con- 
tained character of the plan of the Palazzo Vecchio cortile. But the new 
archaeological findings suggest that the basic typology of our cortile per 
se has little to do with the monumental tradition exemplified by Frederick 
Il's castles, nor has it much in common with most of the north Italian 
examples. Perhaps its closest source among Paul's suggested forerunners 
would be the extremely narrow, shaft-like courtyard of the Palazzo di S. 
Giorgio in Genoa of the mid-13th century. But as Hyman points out (1977, 
21f.), Florentine houses of the period, even small ones, typically had some 
form of courtyard to the rear. Such houses, along with other vernacular 
construction, probably would also have figured strongly in the genesis of 
the Palazzo Vecchio cortile program (just as the ubiquitous sporti of Flor- 
entine houses partly inspired the ballatoio of the palace). See also n. 98 
on the typology and program of the palazzo. 
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22 Florence, Bargello cortile (photo: author) 


The clearest and most visible tie to this genre, however, 
was the system of balconies. The tradition of this building 
form is in need of some explication. In medieval Tuscany, 
balconies were rare in the courtyards of communai build- 
ings, but common in those of domestic and fortified struc- 
tures, and they were ubiquitous on all manner of secular 
facades. As seen in a conjectural Florentine city block of 
the period (Fig. 24), balconies offered relief in a warm, 
sunny climate to the claustrophobic density of small, over- 
built cities and their narrow, crowded buildings. They also 
contributed to the means of circulation in highly com- 
partmentalized layouts.* Because most of these balconies 
have disappeared, it is not generally realized just how com- 
mon they were, although their traces abound in rows of 
corbels and put-log holes for the balcony supports (traces 
are seen mainly on exterior facades, which are far better 
preserved than early courtyards). 

The Bargello is perhaps the most relevant of related bal- 
conied structures, for it was functionally a forerunner of 
the Palazzo Vecchio, its initial block having been con- 
structed in the 1250s to serve the highest government of- 
ficial (then the Capitano del Popolo). Its exterior is marked 
with lines of put-log holes and corbels for the supports of 
the balconies, as seen in Rohault de Fleury’s plausible re- 
construction (Fig. 25, accepted and republished by Paatz).” 
The two-tiered wooden structure ran around the criginal 
dugento block of the monument; few doorways opened to 
it and, as at the Palazzo Vecchio cortile, it continued past 
many windows. Such external balconies were included on 
many of the private towers and palaces of the time, such 
as the two house-towers of the Foresi family on the Piazza 


28 On balconies in Florentine domestic architecture, see Schiaparelli, 51ff.: 
Hyman, 1977, 23ff. One might compare the timber-structured hourds 
widely used in fortifications (Viollet-le-Duc, vi, 122ff.). 


29 W. Paatz, "Zur Baugeschichte des Palazzo del Podesta in Florenz," Mit- 
teilungen des Kunsthistorisches Institutes in Florenz, 1919/32, 308ff. In 
one respect, however, the reconstruction is inaccurate. With the reorder- 
ing of the interior levels in the rebuilding after the fire of 1322, which 








23 Siena, Palazzo Pubblico, cortile (photo: author) 


Davanzati (Fig. 26), with documented cases going back to 
the twelfth century.? In communal architecture an impor- 
tant site of the form outside Florence was Volter-a, where 
the traces of extensive balconies (with doorways and win- 
dows) are found on the Palazzo Pretorio, comprising a 
group of private fabrics dating from the twelftk or early 
thirteerth century that the city converted to public use (Fig. 
27).? Sach instances suggest a pattern of migration of the 
external balcony, moving from twelfth-century domestic 
construction into public works in the dugento, either 
through takeover as at Volterra or in new communal con- 
struction like the Bargello, where the utilitarian feature was 
hung on an otherwise monumental facade. 

With regard to cortile balconies, two contemporary 
works — the Castello at Poppi and the Palazzo Davanzati 
— provide relevant points of comparison. The former has 
been connected with the Palazzo Vecchio ever sirce Vasari 
attributed it to Lapo Tedesco, the supposed father of Ar- 
nolfo di Cambio, to whom he gave the Palazzo Vecchio 
itself. Vasari's information is always questionable, but the 


raised the external walls to their extant height (as in the illustration), the 
balcon:es probably were removed, at least their upper tier, which no longer 
was accessible. See n. 98. 


30 See Fanelli, 11, 30ff. 
31 Paul. 1963, 278. 
32 Rodolico-Marchini, 165f. 
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24 Medieval Flock of Florentine houses (drawing by J. Wood- 
Brown) 
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two builcings wese closely linked in date, in political back- 
ground, and in architectural form, even if not in author- 
ship. Poppi was the seat of the powerful Conti Guidi, long 
connected wh Fbrence. Among the well-known members 
of the family Gu do Novello was Florentine podesta after 
the Battle of Mortaperti, and Guido da Batifolle was vicar 
of Florence in 1326, when he promoted the enlargement of 
the Bargello. In 1343, Cente Simone held the duke of Ath- 
ens captive at Peppi, where he irrevocably resigned his 
Florentine dictatarship. The Castello consists of two wings 
joined bv a -our-yard and a tower. Its dating is proble- 
matic, but th= easlier wing precedes the Palazzo Vecchio in 
fenestration type and may date from after ca. 1290, when 
the Castello 5 recorded to have been “disfatto” by the Flor- 
entines. The aterwing, whose windows follow the Palazzo 
Vecchio -ype appears te be early trecento. 

Over the picturesque courtyard of Poppi rise two tiers 
of balcories ‘Fig. 28). Part of the early trecento wing, they 
are over three meters in depth and run along the entire 
length of the court. Deerways onto the balconies supple- 
ment docrw:zys Letween the rooms, and the balconies also 
form par: of -he complicated stairway system (itself largely 
Renaissance in cate). The Poppi balconies seem to pre- 
serve, despite res oration, their original wooden system of 
struts and richly carved and painted beams (Fig. 29). Al- 
though it is the Peppi cortile that suggests something of the 
impression made by the original Palazzo Vecchio court- 
yard, the exterior of the castle conserves in one area a con- 
figuration of epenings identical in type to the Florentine 


33 [t may have been kuilt as early as 1330. Cf. L.C. Rosenberg, The Da- 
vanzati Pawace, New -ork, 1922; and Hyman, 1977, 41. 


34 Hyman suggests ttt ambitious trecento palaces sometimes imitated 
communal archstectuse, creating “in miniature the appearance of court- 
. yards of public »uild gs such as the Palazzo del Podesta” (1977, 37f.). 


35 These rooms can asso be reached through the labyrinth of the latrine 
chambers. t is t» be dbserved that the problem of access to corner rooms 
led to an icentical de-ice in three of these related buildings: two contig- 
uous doorways parted onlyby a narrow corner pier. This arrangement 
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bi-level system. The north wall includes, on the upper sto- 
ries, both windows and doorways (Fig. 30). As in Florence, 
it is hard to imagine any purpose of the doorways other 
than for balconies, and indeed, despite restoration, traces 
of the slots for balcony supports are found below and be- 
tween the doorways. 

The closest analogy to the Palazzo Vecchio cortile as a 
whole, however, is provided by the mid-trecento Palazzo 
Davanzati (Figs. 31-33).? The asymmetrical, narrow plan 
of its cortile, the octagonal portico piers, and, as will be 
seen, the stair running up from beneath the portico, are all 
in the same tradition as the communal structure. In fact, 
just as many trecento private palaces reflected the rusti- 
cation of the Palazzo Vecchio, so its cortile may have di- 
rectly influenced that of the Davanzati, and not merely par- 
alleled it, which would account for their exceptional 
similarity.4 The connection is most striking in the balcony 
system of the latter, which runs at four levels to provide 
circulation around three sides of the court (the fourth side 
being an outside wall). In contrast to Poppi, whose bal- 
conies are sufficiently wide to provide sunny loggias as well 
as circulation, in the Davanzati the space is narrow and 
meant primarily for passage, although, as at the Palazzo 
Vecchio, access to open air was also most probably in- 
tended. Several of the Davanzati rooms can be reached only 
from the balconies.* 

The Bargello, Poppi, and the Palazzo Davanzati provide 
a firm context for interpreting the Palazzo Vecchio court- 
yard, as well as collectively suggesting how it might have 
looked. Nevertheless, one stubborn problem remains, the 
extreme rarity of balconies in the courtyards of communal 
palaces. Balconies of any sort scarcely appear here, either 
in Tuscany, or in the numerous thirteenth-century Lom- 
bard town halls in which the communal courtyard was pi- 
oneered in Italy.?* Their full-blown development in the cor- 
tile of the Palazzo Vecchio cannot be understood in terms 
of an evolution. Rather, the explanation lies, I believe, in 
the tendencies of Florentine architecture of the time as re- 
alized in the Palazzo Vecchio project as a whole. The major 
Florentine trecento buildings tended to be one-of-a-kind de- 
signs, each freshly conceived to realize the specific needs 
of a building program. S. Croce, the new Duomo facade, 
the Campanile, Orsanmichele, and the Bigallo have little 
in common formally or iconographically. They were not 
the products of an evolutionary process (like the French 
cathedrals), but of highly imaginative, self-conscious, and 
individualistic acts of design that drew freely on eclectic 
sources. The Palazzo Vecchio workshop was a model of 
this process. The exterior of the monument was a unique 


is seen at two levels of the Davanzati court and at Poppi in a stair landing 
for doorways giving onto the chapel and the main hall. The configuration 
is found at three levels of the Palazzo Vecchio in the southwest corner of 
the cortile (and also in the supplementary mezzanine doorways in the 
northeast corner). 


*é Balconies do not appear in any of Paul's Lombard examples, and in 
Tuscan communal architecture they are exceedingly rare, the only ex- 
ample that has come to my attention being the small structure in the 
Palazzo del Comune in Pistoia. 
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25 Bargello with balconies (reconstruction by Rohault de 
Fleury) 


combination of forms, many unique themselves, especially 
in the superstructure, with its unprecedented ballatoio (a 
combination of Florentine domestic sporti and ordinary 
battlements), its watchbox (an aggrandized guette), and its 
extraordinary belfry (a secularized baldachin that alludes 
to the imperial watchtower at S. Miniato al Tedesco). Its 
rustication, which, looking back through its Renaissance 
derivatives, we tend to take for granted, was unprece- 
dented in the typology of communal palaces, nc less so 
than the cortile balconies.” The builders had good reasons 
for creating each of these aspects of the palazzo — and 
especially good ones, as will be seen, for the balcony pro- 
gram. Moreover, they seem to have been particularly open 
to the use of the balcony, for the building abounds with 
balconies and balcony-related forms. On the interior, as 
already noted, the armory originally employed a balcony 
for purposes of defense, while the exterior is dominated by 
the ballatoio, realized, to be sure, in a monumental form 
language. 

This having been said, a certain evolution toward the 
balcony system of the Palazzo Vecchio nevertheless can be 


37 On this iconography, see Paul, 1969, passim, and Trachtenberg, 1971, 
167ff. Prior to the Palazzo Vecchio, rusticated towers occasionally ac- 
company communal palaces, as at the Bargello and the Broletto in Como, 





Volterra, Palazzo Pretorio (photo: author) 


discerned — not a direct line but a characteristic trecento 
process of eclectic transfer. From this analysis, one may 
also gain a further perspective on the development of the 
cortile as a building type in the period. The point of de- 
parture is not an earlier cortile but the original, closed Bar- 


but not the main palace block. A rare, if not unique partia! exception is 
the ground-story arcades of the Palazzo del Comune in Genoa. 
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29 Castello di 
Poppi, support 
structure of bal- 
conies (photo: 
author) 





30 Castello di Poppi, exterior wall (photo: author) 


gello block of the 1250s. There, as noted earlier, balconies 
were incorporated in its monumental façades following the 
practice in vernacular domestic architecture. At the more 
advanced and highly monumental exterior of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, howeve-, the vernacular form was banished, and, 
as it were, relegated to the courtyard, the area where bal- 
conies had scarcly appeared in communal architecture. 
Here the utilitarizn structures, like almost every other ele- 
ment of the ambitious building, were carried to perhaps 


38 L. Gori Montanelli La tradizione architettonica toscana, Florence, 1963, 
61; elevation reprod- ced in Fanelli, 11, fig. 61. 


39 This fusion, howewer, is not the one suggested by Paul, of the Lombard 
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their highest level of development. But they were out- 
moded as a civic form, both internally and externally, prac- 
tically as soon as the cortile was completed. In 1304, Siena, 
while retaining narrow proportions, gave its civic cortile 
monumental facades. At the Bargello cortile, developed be- 
tween the 1280s and the 1340s, the inverse obtained: the 
walls were not as formally strict as in Siena, but the cub- 
iform space had spatial grandeur, and it was endowed with 
a splendid staircase and loggia. To fuse the formality, scale, 
and magnificence shared by these two cour yards, and to 
invest the type with a new form language and symbolism, 
would be the historical task of Michelozzo a century later 
at the Palazzo Medici. To reconcile the resu t with the old 
narrow format of the Palazzo Vecchio would be one of his 
most demanding challenges as a builder. 


Geometry and Proportions in Planning 

The Palazzo Vecchio was a highly eclect.c building, in 
which layers of monumentality and attentive practicality 
coexisted. Its balcony-hung cortile walls belonged essen- 
tially to informal vernacular currents, but in the larger 
scheme of the palace monumental traditions came pow- 
erfully into play. The latter are particularly evident in the 
proportions and pervasive geometric regular:ty. In the west 
facade, for example, the main block (including the balla- 
toio height, but not its width) formed a square, while the 
ratio of the heights of the rusticated stories and the bal- 
latoio was 2:1, a ratio repeated in the components of the 
tower.* But perhaps the greatest ingenuity in mathemati- 
cal, normative design was directed to the groundplan: 
through it, the cortile, visibly dominated by informal ver- 
nacular traditions, came to participate intensely, if in a sense 
invisibly, in monumental design. 

Long before Michelozzo transformed the cortile visually, 
indeed, at the cortile's founding, a skillful attempt had been 
made to inject order into its predominantly utilitarian 
scheme. So comprehensive was the abstract configuration 
that the cortile, despite its appearance, might almost rep- 
resent not ameliorated informality but a fusion of utilitar- 
ian and monumental planning traditions.? 

Because of the skewing of the south end cf the palace — 
which the trecento chronicler Giovanni Vi lani, criticized 
as a "great defect” — the ingenuity of the groundplan has 
been overlooked, with modern observers uncritically con- 
curring with Villani's slighting of the planners’ abilities. Yet 
once this preconception is shed, the impressive and in cer- 
tain ways surprising scheme of proportions and alignments 
reveals itself. The plan appears to have resulted from a 
rigorous design process extending from the basic outlining 
of the building through detailing that pro»ably included 
the balcony system of the cortile. 

The design grew from the contingencies of the building 
site. At the outset it was predetermined alorg its south and 
west lines by existing streets, respectively the Via della 


communal courtyard and the geometry of Frederick I (see n. 27). 


40 G. Villani, Cronica, Bk. 1x, chap. xxvi. 
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31 Palazzo Davanzati, cortile (photo: author) 


Ninna (to the south) and the Via di S. Piero Scheraggio (to 
the west), whose obtuse angle of intersection was respon- 
sible for the skewing of the palace plan (Fig. 34). In other 
directions, there was more flexibility, toward the preexist- 
ing Platea Ubertorum to the north, and to the eas: where 
necessary real estate could be condemned.*! Further com- 


*! Villani puts the matter inversely: ". . . perché il detto palazzo non si 
ponesse in sul terreno de' detti Uberti, coloro che l'ebbono a far fare il 
posono smusso, che fu grande diffalta lasciare peró di non farlo quadro, 
e piu discostato dalla chiesa di San Piero Scheraggio." In other words, 
according to Villani the Uberti area provided an absolute northern limit, 
forcing the builders to push the site as far to the south as possible, i.e., 
to the skewed line of the Via della Ninna. The proportional exactitude of 
the palace plan, however, suggests that the precise northern edge of its 
site was not predetermined, but established within a flexible, if narrow 
zone that may or may not have pushed slightly into the Uberti a-ea. That 
it in actuality did is strongly suggested by the fact that the founding of 
the palace on 24 Feb. 1299 occurred prior to the first recorded land pur- 
chase on 17 March (C. Frey, Die Loggia dei Lanzi, Berlin, 1885, 185f.); 
the only terrain available for construction before the latter date would 
have been in the Uberti area, which was communal property. To have 
squared the south end of the palace would not have gained as much as 
Villani imagined: the south front was merely the rear of the pa ace, and 
the resulting, useless piazzetta in front of it would have been of an awk- 
ward, cramped triangularity. Moreover, the regime was acutely cost- 
conscious, and would have strongly resisted the waste of the wedge of 
costly terrain. See also n. 42. 
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33 Palazzo Davanzati, cross-section (from Rosenberg. 









































34 Palazzc Vecchio analytical groundplan (drawing by 
A. Atwell) 


plicating the site vas the tower of the Foraboschi family 
intended for incomoration into the palace.” In laying out 
the foundations of their ambitious new edifice within these 
site limitations, mutable only to the north and east, the 
builders appear tc have adopted two strategies: first, to 
disregard the triargular area along the Via della Ninna in 
design operations, and, second, to use the west wall as a 
planning base. The latter policy followed logically from the 
intended distribut=n of the spatial program of the building 
— whose main fa-ade originally fronted the Platea Uber- 


42 On the si-e-area, see Frey, as in n. 41, 5ff., pl. 1; FJ. Carmody, "Flor- 
ence: Projec: for a Mac, 1250-1298," Speculum, xix, 1944, 39ff.; P. Spil- 
ner, ‘Ut Civitas Ampsetur: Studies in Florentine Urban Development, 
1282-1400,” Ph.D. dise, Columbia University, 1987, 393. The precise ex- 
tent of the Platea Ubetorum is not known; nor, despite Frey's analysis 
of real estate purchases ^or the palazzo, is the area to the east fully clarified 
(although Frey’s plan joes indicate that the east wall of the palace was 
not sited [asSpilner cams] on the Via di Bellanda, which lay much farther 
to the east, but on a mew street created in conjunction with the palace). 
Moreover, Frey does mot locate the Foraboschi tower in the area of their 
documentec property. However, it would seem that it stood at or near 
the corner cf the Via c. San Piero Scheraggio and the Via del Guardingo, 
which cut east-west ac-oss the site and was eliminated by the new palace. 


43 L.H. Hewdenreich, 'Spátwerke Brunelleschis," Jahrbuch der preus- 
sischen Kurstsammlumgen, L11, 1931, 13. That trecento planners self-con- 
sciously used both fre and interaxial measurements is revealed by the 
cathedral documentation. When the new duomo is laid out on 19 June 
1357 the distance between the nave piers is measured interaxially ("da 
meza cholonna a mezécholonna”), but the length and width of the church 
are measured "netta" fom wall to wall (C. Guasti, Santa Maria del Fiore, 
Florence, 1887, 94f.: ee also the deliberations on 13 Aug. 1366 and 9 
Aug. 1367, 174ff., 18E.). The planning procedure at the Palazzo Vecchio 
appears to nave combined geometrical and arithmetical operations with 
an attentior to the va Lies placed on certain integers — such as seven and 
twelve — and their multiples. One probable reason why the planners 
accepted the dimensicn 2a as the base line of the plan was that it came 
to 42.6m or 73 braccia that is, close to 72 ( 26 x 12) braccia. It is probably 
significant ‘hat this t gure earlier had dimensioned the Baptistery (its 
height), anc contemp: raneousty gave the width (and probable height) of 
Arnolfo's cathedral fa ade and eventually the key dimensions of the whole 
new building. Indeed, just as the cupola was ultimately projected with a 
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torum — along a north-south axis. With these factors in 
mind, the planners took the distance ("a" in Fig. 34) from 
the Via della Ninna to the northwest corner of the Fora- 
boschi tower and then doubled it, giving the length of the 
west facade, or in effect the length of the main axis of the 
building (excluding the triangular wedge). The next prob- 
lem was to determine the respective dimensions of the cor- 
tile and the multi-aisled hall that were the programmatic 
content of the plan. To do this the builders appear to have 
subdivided the length of the west wall into five equal units 
("b"). Remarkably, the subdivided dimension was not the 
full external length of the palace, but rather was taken be- 
tween the centers of the thickness of the end walls (a pro- 
cedure that is supposed to have occurred in Florence first 
only in late Brunelleschi).? From the subdivided base line 
the plan was extended three units eastward, to form a grid 
of three by five units. This grid rigidly determined the ar- 
ticulation of the plan.“ Two of the five units along the west 
were allotted to the Camera dell'Arme and three to the cor- 
tile, with the dividing wall centered on the appropriate 
north-south grid line. Thus the cortile, disregarding the la- 
mented triangular wedge, was made to form a perfect 
square. Within the Camera dell'Arme, the grid produced 
six bays and determined their dimensions. Because the grid 
ran to wall centers, the free dimensions of the bays were 
all slightly less than the full modular unit “b.” The two 
freestanding columns were placed almost exactly at grid 
intersections, making the two central bays slightly off- 
square; the remaining bays were square, but their free di- 
mensions were less than that of the grid by about one-half 
a wall thickness.5 Two other features of the scheme were 


72 braccia diameter and rising (internally) to 144 (2 x 72) braccia, so the 
Palazzo Vecchio was granted a facade seventy-two braccia wide and high, 
topped by a tower of approximately the same height — producing a 
suggestive parity between primary civic and ecclesiastical monuments. 
Concerning the evolution of the palace plan, however, dividing 72 or 73 
by five did not result in a desirable whole number. But if half the ca. 
three-braccia thickness of the end walls, or three braccia together, were 
subtracted, 70 braccia remained, which divided by five gave 14 (or 2 x 
7) braccia, or the module "b" (8.18m). Using the center of the walls for 
the layout was not only effective in this way, but it also allowed for the 
precise integration of the intermediate east-west wall into the grid. 


44 It also may have indirectly determined, through rotational geometry, 
the height of the north front, which originally was the main facade. In 
my reconstruction of its initial design, the facade rises to a height close 
to the diagonal of a square whose sides are equal to the width of the 
facade. A Florentine precedent for the comprehensiveness of the planning 
grid of the palazzo is found in S. Miniato al Monte, a near-perfect example 
of the medieval system of "square schematism." In Fanelli's plan (1973, 
fig. 36) the outer grid lines run along wall centers, but this appears to 
result from the inexactitude of the rendering (the outer bays of the grid 
being laterally stretched to meet the wall). 


45 The interaxial distance of the central columns in the Camera dell'Arme 
is 7.95m, or 23cm less than the module "b." This slight inward displace- 
ment of the columns (less than twelve cm each, not visible in the plan) 
was probably not an error but an intentional means of slightly mitigating 
the disparity in spacing between the central columns and the columns and 
the outer walls. The latter distances measure 7.38-7.49m from column 
center to wall face, or about 70-80cm less than the 8.18 grid module — 
the difference being accounted for by half the 1.60-1.80 meter thickness 
of the outer walls (give or take a few centimeters). 
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significant. The tower stood with its northwest corner at 
the center of the west front, a position that was eventually 
to be of critical importance in the final design of the palace 
exterior. And a pocket of space next to the tower was 
available for a stairwell. 

Subsequently the builders turned to the problem of con- 
figuring the plan of the cortile arcades, for which the grid 
did not provide a viable basis of distribution (it would have 
made the cortile center impossibly narrow). Here trecento 
design showed itself capable not only of rigid schematism 
but of subtlety and compromise in resolving an entangle- 
ment of factors. The success of the planners is not imme- 
diately apparent, for at first glance the layout of the cortile 
arcades, in contrast to the precise disposition of the palace 
walls, looks anything but ordered — the porticoes are of 
varying depths, and they are in disalignment with the outer 
walls (Fig. 35a). To understand the causes for these ir- 
regularities, the reconstruction of the design process must 
be continued step by step. 

The basic problem now faced by the planners was not 
so much the arcades as such, but rather the conflict between 
the need for breadth in the high central well of space in the 
cortile, lest it be excessively narrow and dark, and the spa- 
tial needs of the cortile wings, especially in the above- 
ground stories. This conflict resulted from the way the pal- 
ace plan had evolved, from the outside in, rather than from 
the inside outward, which would have allowed the builders 
to start with an ideal cortile scheme with ample dimensions 
for both the center and the wings. The latter procedure, of 
course, would have made the palace considerably larger in 
plan, and the designers would have run up against site lim- 
itations and financial constraints. These might be consid- 
ered the ultimate causes of the planning problem of the 
cortile, in addition to the fact that the courtyard as a build- 
ing type had not yet acquired the status it would receive 
in the quattrocento. 

Florentines were well practiced in dealing with such dif- 
ficulties. The spatial conflict at the cortile appears to have 
been resolved in a manner characteristic of trecento plan- 
ning, by deference to a mathematical formula, in this case 
evidently the one used in apportioning the somewhat anal- 
ogous space of the typical Florentine church, whose nave 
is generally about twice the width of the side aisles. Figure 
35b reveals, however, that in execution the distribution of 
space deviated from the ideal 2:1 proportions (which in the 
north-south direction, with its wedge-shaped area on the 
south, used the dimension on the main axis of the bvilding). 
Whereas the south and west wings were slightly widened 
(by 23-30cm), those to the north and east, in particular the 
former, were considerably narrowed (respectively by 1.58 
and .74m). This narrowing of the periphery would appear 
to have reflected the concern for the adequate dimensions 


46 Trachtenberg, 1988, 29ff. 


47 This measured plan is the result of a survey kindly executed for me by 
Piero Micheli and Adrienne Atwell. My thanks also go to Ugo Muccini 
for access to the cortile for this survey during restoration work. The di- 
mensions in the plan are between column centers and wall planes. In con- 
figuring the cortile, unlike the palace walls, the inner wall plene rather 


of the cortile center. Where space in the wings could be 
sacrificed to the center, adjustments were made — most 
extensively in the north wing (where, as we shall find, space 
was needed in the upper stories only for circulation) and 
along the east (where the narrowed space was still ample 
for the single room at each level). To the contrary, portico 
space was tight to the west around the tower base and thus 
was slightly widened, as it was also along the south, where 
maximum space was needed in the stories above, which, 
we shall discover, were subdivided into numerous cham- 
bers. The net result, however, of the deviations from "ideal" 
proportions was an expansion of the central area of the 
cortile, to the maximum permitted without overly com- 
promising the use of the wings. Slight on paper, but no- 
ticeable in reality, this added quantum of openness would 
have been highly valued by Florentine planners who at the 
time were deeply concerned with assuring sufficient light 
and air in the urban environment. (This concern was re- 
flected in building codes specifying minimum street widths 
and banning overhanging sporti.)*® 

Returning to the evolution of the groundplan, we find 
that the non-parallelism between the arcades and the outer 
walis resulted from another set of problems. Having settled 
the issue of the relative size of the different parts of the 
cortile, the builders now faced the problem of alignment. 
While they could do nothing about the external skewing 
of the palace walls — which amounted to twelve degrees 
from square — they found ways to modulate the potential 
distortion of internal space. One concern here — pace Vil- 
lani — was to soften the potentially severe deformation of 
space within the south portico (and the stories above it). 
To do this, the builders could, of course, simply have run 
the south arcade parallel to the south wall. But this would 
have increased the non-alignment of the south cortile ar- 
cade with respect to the other sides, making the cortile cen- 
ter as skewed as the whole building. It also would have 
constricted the space in the upper story ambients of the 
south wing. Conversely, squaring the south arcade with the 
others would have maximized the internal skewing of the 
south wing. In other words, the builders faced a conflict 
between straightening the south wing interior and achiev- 
ing rectilinearity at the south end of the cortile center. The 
solution of one problem would come at the expense of the 
other. Although the planners were unable to resolve this 
dilemma completely, they appear to have found a remark- 
able alternative scheme that minimized the problem. It in- 
volved two operations. The south arcade was set inter- 
mediate between parallelism with the south wall and 
squered alignment with the cortile center — that is, along 
the line bisecting the twelve-degree angle of distortion (Fig. 
35c). Then, more ingeniously, the adjacent, east and west 
arcades were slightly, but noticeably rotated clockwise from 


than the center of the wall thickness was probably used for dimensions, 
for the walls were undoubtedly already standing (or well advanced) before 
the arcades were built, as was the common practice. 


48 W. Braunfels, Mittelalterliche Stadtbaukunst in der Toskana, Berlin, 
1953, 101ff., 110ff. 
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PIAZZA 


E---J VISIBLE TOWER AND CORBELS 


m] FORABOSCH! TOWER 


36 Palazzo Vecchio, plan of tower at level of joint between 
Foraboschi structure and trecento fabric (drawing by au:hor) 





LTS m esl, 


37 Palazzo Vecchio, corbels on east wall of tower, as seen in 
attic (photo: author) 


49 That the disalignment of the east and west arcades was intentional rather 
than a mere error in construction is supported not only by the high pre- 
cision in the layout of the palace plan as a whole, but specifically by the 
north arcade, where the dimensions between the three columns and the 
north wall differ only by one cm. This arcade might also have been rotated 
to further the “squaring” of the court. That this did not occur may have 
been due simply to the sense of the planners that the other operations 
were adequate to their purposes. Or it may have been that the north 
arcade was built first, with the rotational scheme appearing only during 
the construction of the other sides. This sequence of events would appear 
to be indicated by the intercolumnar dimensions of the east arcace. Start- 
ing from the northeast corner, the first two bays each measure 5.08m, but 
the third, 4.74m, is significantly less. This would suggest that the south 
arcade was initially planned 34cm closer to the south wall, but thea moved 
toward the center after construction of the first two piers on the east, 
resulting in the narrowed third arch. (I have as yet found no explanation 
for the sharply uneven spacing of the north piers, other than to suggest 


parallelism with the external walls (Fig. 35d). This brought 
their angles of intersection with the south arcade closer to 
ninety degrees, which, of course, simultaneously skewed 
to the same degree their intersection with the north arcade 
(which is precisely parallel to the adjacent wall). This sub- 
tle operation not only relates to the acute perceptual effects 
of the "softened oblique" perspective mode of early tre- 
cento painting? but also ultimately recalls the manner in 
which classical Greek architects resolved the spacing of cor- 
ner triglyphs. It redistributed a portion of the non-paral- 
lelism of the south wing among other sides of the court- 
yard, allowed the near-rectilinearity of the cortile center, 
and further widened the constricted portico area in front 
of the tower. Finally, the planners may have found still 
another way of giving an appearance of geometric regu- 
larity to the cortile. They may have made the south bal- 
conies slightly wedge-shaped, as in Figure 39, thus "squar- 
ing” the central space of the cortile as defined by the 
prominent wooden structures. On the mezzanino and se- 
condo piano, moreover, such an arrangement would have 
neatlv placed all of the cortile doorways directly on the 
south balcony, including the portals on the east wing 
(Fig. 43). 

The plausibility of this scenario — that the planning was 
intensive, that the irregularities were intended geometric 
refinements and not mere error or informality, and that the 
techniques were part of the contemporary design repertoire 
— is strengthened by the presence of analogous planning 
operations elsewhere in the palace as well as in the sur- 
rounding Piazza della Signoria. The resolution of irregular 
geometry in the tower, for example, provides a close anal- 
ogy to the proposed balcony adjustment. The visible shaft 
of the tower is rectangular, but the old Foraboschi shaft on 
whick it stands is not only smaller but also irregular in plan 
(Fig. 36). The differential is made up by appropriate cor- 
belling on the south and east sides of the Foraboschi struc- 
ture (Figs. 16 and 37).°! Thus, in both the tower and the 
balconies, a wedge-shaped line of corbels would have 
served to resolve an irregular plan into a regular one (in 
one case from the inside outward, inversely in the other). 

That the cortile nevertheless remained comparatively 
narrow and gloomy was due to its excessive height. Had 
it been a structure of only two or three stories instead of 


changes in design during construction to resolve the various conflicts in 
the layout differently.) Greater rotation of the east and west arcades would 
have brought the cortile center closer to rectilinearity, but, again, the 
planne-s had to keep other considerations in mind, in this case the avoid- 
ance of excessive skewing in the upper-story rooms in the two wings. The 
rooms in the east wing narrow from their north to south ends by ca. 15cm, 
with the remaining 11cm of the portico skewing evidently absorbed in the 
wall thickness. In the rooms on the west wing, the presence of the tower, 
with its irregular plan, made the greater skewing of the cortile wall much 
less noticeable. These subtle deviations from parallelism east and west are 
not indicated in my plans of the above-ground stories, nor is the irregular 
spacing of the columns reproduced in my cortile elevations. 


50 J, White, The Birth and Rebirth of Pictorial Space, Boston, 1967, passim. 


51 On its north face, the upper tower is, instead, squared slightly inward 
from the slightly skewed line of the Foraboschi tower. 


four and a half, it would have created a brighter, more 
spacious, and cheerful impression. The builders concern 
with its vertical dimension is revealed by the proportions 
of its elevations. That the latter were something calculated 
might seem a dubious proposition, for the four sides of the 
central space differ in length. Just where, in which elevation 
(Fig. 10), should we look for a vertical proportional scheme? 
Although on paper none of the elevations had priority, in 
the visitor's experience of the cortile one clearly did: the 
east wall opposite the west entrance to the palace. In effect, 
this wall formed a kind of internal facade. Moreover, be- 
cause of th» skewed plan, this wall was also the broadest 
of the elevations. with a triple arcade as against the two 
bays of the other sides. Accordingly, the planners appear 
to have used it as the basis for determining the cortile height, 
which is twice the width of the east wall (27:13.5m); the 
mezzanino balconies, moreover, run just above the mid- 
point of the elevation. Conceptually, the cortile center 
formed a couble cube of space (as the bays of the new 
cathedral would a half-century later). The 2:1 proportional 
scheme of ‘he certile plan thereby was extended into the 
third dimension, and when the upper parts of the edifice 
were compieted, the 2:1 proportions of its external façade 
would receive an echo, muted by the balconies and irreg- 
ularities o! fenestration, in the internal "facade" of the 
cortile. 

The analogy between the planning of the palace and of 
the piazza :s more complex. As I have argued in an earlier 
study, the piazza was conceptually divided into two di- 
mensionally interrelated "squares" — a small one directly 
to the north of the palace, and a large one comprising most 
of the area to the west.5 Just as the cortile and north block 
of the palace were proportionally related by arithmetical 
operations, so the two areas of the piazza were related 
through geometrical transfers (the lateral dimension of the 
large square equalling the diagonal of the smaller one). 
Similarly, m both palace and piazza the larger area was 
“squared” by excluding from it a remnant triangular space. 
Indeed, the triangles are not only analogous in form but 
related in ‘heir cause, for both resulted from the slanted 
line of the Via della Ninna, which continues as the south 
border of the piazza whose other main sides roughly par- 
allel the north ar.d wes: facades of the palace. Moreover, 
just as the arcades of the cortile were "rotated" to redis- 
tribute nor-parallelism among the sides, so the major north 
and west borders of the piazza appear to have been "ro- 


32 Trachtenberg, 1983, 32ff. 


53 Ibid., 38ff An additional analogy is found in the way the intercol- 
umniation of the Lozgia dei Lanzi was determined: the distance from the 
near corner ef the palazzo te the Chiaso dei Baroncelli was divided into 
four parts, three being given to the loggia, much in the way that the palace 
facade was subdivided into five parts, of which three were given to the 
cortile, two ‘o the Camera dell'Arme (cf. Trachtenberg, 1988, fig. 27). 


54 The only <nown documentary reference to a trecento stair concerns 
repair of the-external stairs to the west portal (Lensi, 34). 


55 Vasari, 11, 437. 
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tated" toward parallelism with the facing palace walls (in 
a solution of optimal compromise recalling that of the inner 
cortile planning, including the angular bisection).? These 
analogies between palace and piazza, I would suggest, rep- 
resented more than a mere sharing of contemporary tech- 
niques. The connection was probably historical, with the 
urban planners of the later trecento — when the piazza 
assumed its final shape — taking their lesson from the early 
trecento architects of the monument. The palace's subtleties 
may have been lost on the merchant-histcrian Giovanni 
Villani, but evidently not on the planners engaged in re- 
solving the complex spatial program of the most ambitious 
square in Florence. 


The Original Stairway 

The original circulatory system of the palace, a multi- 
level building that functioned as residence, council hall, 
bureaucratic office, and fortress, was vital to its effective 
use. The core of this system was the set of stairways, about 
which all that is securely known is that it was three times 
replaced, once by Michelozzo, again by Battista del Tasso, 
and finally by Vasari, whose words provide our only re- 
corded information concerning the original scheme.* Va- 
sari does not specify its location, but writes only that it 
was "male intesa, posta in mal luogo, e fatta malagevole, 
erta e senza lumi, con gli scaglioni di legno cal primo piano 
in su... . * These vague, derogatory comments, even if 
based on knowledge and not conjecture, were strongly 
biased by contemporary high standards o* commodious- 
ness in stair design. Although trecento criteria were less 
exacting, builders in fact generally prov:ded adequate, 
though often relatively narrow and steep stairways in pub- 
lic buildings: witness the monumental stair in the Bargello 
courtyard, the sweeping flights to the bifora level of the 
Campanile (which was an ambience evidertly used by the 
public), and the Bigallo (strictly speaking not a "public" 
building, but nevertheless one used by a large confrater- 
nity). In the Palazzo Vecchio itself, wide, not uncom- 
fortably graded, well-lit stairs run in the upper parts of the 
tower from the attic zone to the top.? But comparative 
examples do not provide us with secure assistance in re- 
constructing the main Palazzo Vecchio system, for trecento 
stair design was wildly varied in its pragmatism. Stairs of 
public and private palaces could appear virtually any- 
where, hung on outer and inner walls, run within walls or 
between them, or set in courtyards and towers; but they 


56 On Renaissance stairs, see A. Tónnesmann, "L Esca ier du Palais Gondi 
et la tradition florentine," and C.-L. Frommel, "Scale maggiori dei palazzi 
romani del Rinascimento," in L'Escalier dans la Renassance, ed. J. Guil- 
laume and A. Chastel, Paris, 1985, 137f, 135ff. 


57 Trachtenberg, 1971, 71f., fig. 36. The Campanile stair system was par- 
ticularly intricate (ibid., 66f, fig. x). 


58 H. Saalman, The Bigallo, New York, 1969, fig. xii. 
5° Trachtenberg, 1971, fig. 333. 
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were rarely, if ever, built in independent, closed stairwells.5 
Characteristically the stairs in these buildings shifted po- 
sition from level to level; few if any communal palaces had 
a unified stairway from bottom to top. Perhaps the out- 
standing example of a unified stair was in the Palazzo Dav- 
anzati, whose cortile, as has been observed, closely resem- 
bled that of the Palazzo Vecchio, a correlation that might 
help to confirm a reconstruction of the stairs of the latter.*! 
To situate these stairs, however, is problematic. The new 
archaeological findings and the several dislocated frag- 
ments of early stairs preserved as decoration — two mar- 
zocco-topped newel-posts, one with a tract of balustrade, 
and a caposcala lunette? — do not direct us to the location, 
or locations of the original stairway system (with one pos- 
sible exception, to be described below). Nevertheless, 
through a process of elimination and the analysis of a num- 
ber of singularities in the fabric, together with the appli- 
cation of a certain practical logic, one or more viable re- 
constructions of the original stairways may be developed. 

The standard reconstruction of the flights leading to the 
primo piano from the cortile takes the form of a quarter- 
turn stair, not unlike Michelozzo's conjectured replace- 
ment, set in the northwest corner of the cortile, beginning 


6 For Florentine palaces, see Schiaparelli, 73ff. A few examples suggest 
the variety in public palaces. In the Palazzo Pubblico in Siena (whose stair 
system appears to have been largely intact still in the seicento), the stair 
(like the original Bargello stair) was first evidently hung outside the orig- 
inal, central block; when the Palazzo del Podestà was added, a narrow 
space was left between the two blocks for a stairwell, while at the wing 
added for the Nine (to the right), part of the stairs was placed analogously 
between old and new walls, with other elements around a narrow air- 
shaft, and still others scattered through various ambients (C. Brandi, ed., 
Palazzo Pubblico in Siena, Milan, 1983, figs. 480f.; Rodolico-Marchini, 
figs. xvf.). In the Palazzo del Comune in Pistoia, the ground-story stair 
is a freestanding, quarter-turn structure rising under the portico to a loggia 
overlooking the cortile at midstory; from there the access to the primo 
piano may have taken the form of a wooden stair (ibid., 164, figs. 29, 1x 
f.) In the Palazzo del Popolo in S. Gimignano, access to the primo piano 
was via a long, turning stair in the cortile, which continued between the 
palace and the tower to the upper stories (ibid., 167, figs. 60f., x1). 


61 Rosenberg (as in n. 33), 12. 


62 One newel-post stands just outside the Sala de’ Gigli at the foot of the 
stair — possibly a unique remnant of Michelozzo's reconstruction — lead- 
ing from the secondo piano to the attic. The second was found in the 
1920s in the east wing of the mezzanino, inexplicably walled up beneath 
an original transverse diaphragm arch (Fig. 41). The lunette, containing 
a fresco of the Annunciation, is now incorporated in the base of a partition 
wall in the north wing of the primo piano (Lensi, ill. on p. 21). It is im- 
mediately adjacent to a small, walled-up doorway to the Sala de’ Dugento, 
which precludes its having served as a caposcala ornament in its present 
location. 


63 E.g., Lensi, 9 and plan on p. 4; Paul, 1963, 220. 


64 See n. 25. Such a bench, dated by inscription to 1507, is preserved in 
the Palazzo Pretorio in Pistoia (S.Y. Edgerton, Jr., Pictures and Punish- 
ment: Art and Criminal Prosecution during the Florentine Renaissance, 
Ithaca and London, 1985, 33 and fig. 5). 


65 This window, omitted from Fig. 38, is seen in Fig. 40. The small door- 
way toward the east end of the north cortile wall (absent in our plans) is 
probably a cinquecento insertion in substitution for the large central por- 
tal between the cortile and the Camera dell'Arme, which was walled up 


in frort of the tower base, running north and turning east- 
ward up through the portico vaults. The possibility of 
such a stair, however, is precluded by the occupation of 
the area in front of the tower by a juridical bench as early 
as 1304 (Fig. 38). Nor would a mirror image of such a 
quarter-turn arrangement have been likely on the opposite 
side of the cortile, given the window in the southeast corner 
of the Camera dell'Arme that such a stair would have cut.‘ 
For similar reasons, a long, straight stair on either the east 
or south walls is unlikely. On the south, quite apart from 
functicnal illogic, it would have been precluded by the win- 
dows along the Via della Ninna. Such windows (blocked 
by Vasari's grand staircase and subsequently walled up) 
probably existed originally also along the east wall (recon- 
structed in Fig. 38), as part of a continuous circuit of fe- 
nestration of the palace. Of course, one or more of these 
wincows could have been omitted or spaced irregularly to 
accommodate a stair. But the east doorway to the cortile, 
althcugh not part of the original palace (which had only 
two en:rances), was probably opened in the mid-trecento, 
which would have been difficult had a stairway run along 
the wall. Moreover, such a stair would have cut into the 
space cf the east wing of the primo piano, precluding its 


in the period. Nevertheless, the window alone makes difficulties for a stair 
in the area. Shifting such a stair to the west (to avoid the window) would 
put it in conflict with the main portal to the council hall. 


é As in tae reconstruction plan, the two original entrances te the palace 
were those to the north and west. The west portal provided ncrmal public 
access, giving directly onto the cortile and the stairs to the council hall, 
offices. and the priors’ audience chamber. The north portal geve onto the 
treasury-armory, to which access was normally restricted, bu: it was also 
used fcr ceremonial purposes, including processions leading to the cortile 
througa the large doorway in the dividing wall. Our hypothetical staircase 
is thus placed logically between the two entrances to the cortile, and es- 
pecially c ose to the Camera dell'Arme. The east portal resulted from the 
eastward extension of the palazzo initiated by the duke of Athens in 1343. 
The doorway appears to have been first created to connect the cortile 
with the enclosed palace extension, in particular with the ceurtyard of 
the palace of the Capitano del Popolo built in 1356 (Paul, 1963, 222f.; 
Lensi-Orlandi, 41ff., 58). The extant east doorway is probably a cinque- 
cento adaptation of the post-1343 opening to fit Vasari's stair. The original 
restriction of the portals to two was probably dictated by reesons of de- 
fense, every doorway being a weak point of resistance to attack. (There 
was also ro pressing need for an east door, which would have given access 
merely from a newly created street in a residential area.) With the walled- 
in eastward extension, the east palace wall no longer was a primary line 
of defense, and could be provided with a now-needed more direct com- 
municaticn with the quarters of the Capitano del Popolo (and of the Exe- 
cutore di Giustizia, whose residence was nearby). The east cortile portal, 
in other words, began and remains as an internal connection within an 
expanded palace complex. The continuing history of the two original por- 
tals is revealing in this regard. During the course of the trecento, in keep- 
ing with the development of the piazza and other factors, tke priorities 
of the two entrances were resolved. After the removal of the antiportals 
of the du«e of Athens, the west portal was the first to receive a new 
decorative frontispiece, indicating that by the mid-trecento it Fad become 
the prima-y entrance. In 1380, during the Ciompi revolution, the north 
portal was adjudged to be an unnecessary exposure to assaults on the 
palace, ard it was walled up (and only reopened in 1910; cf. Lensi, 34f.), 
making the cortile, now with its two portals, the exclusive way of entrance 
to the original palace block. 


probable use as a medium-sized council chamber.” The 
lower part o: the -ower ‘that is, the old Foraboschi shaft) 
is an equally unlikely possibility for the original stair, given 
the narrowness or its plan, the difficulties in accommo- 
dating stairs to its windows, the high probability that it 
was solidified around 1307-08, and the fact that Vasari 
does not locate it there. 

This process of elimination leaves us with a single site: 
the small pocket af space, otherwise wasted, to the north 
of the tower. Not enly does a double-ramp stair, with flights 
measuring about 1.5m in width, fit easily into this area, 
with optima: access from both original doorways to the 
cortile, but it coincides with two significant features in the 
adjacent walls (Fiss. 38, 39, 40a). Its landing would be just 
below a small wirdow in the west facade, and it also would 
provide neeced a-cess to an elevated passage in the north 
cortile wall leadirz to the balcony, already mentioned, that 
originally ran arcand the north and west walls of the Cam- 
era dell'Arme. (The balcony served for supervision of 
events in the public treesury-armory and as access to the 
windows in time »f siege; the doorway to the wall passage 
is visible in Fig. =.)® The stair passes well to the fortified 
character of the palace, for it could readily be defended 
through its direc: connection with the Camera dell’ Arme, 
with guards beirz shifted back and forth as needed in a 
threatening situation. This stairway, moreover, would have 
been closely analogous to the ground-story stair of the Pa- 
lazzo Davanzati, also a double-ramp set in a pocket off the 
cortile (Figs. 32, 33).” 

Very possibly he Palazzo Vecchio stair from the cortile 
continued upwanad to the mezzanino and secondo piano 
(again like tae Devanzati, as well as prefiguring the double- 
ramp stair in the upper parts of the tower). In this zone the 
palace façade we blind,” and the stairs would have been 
as Vasari describes them — "senza lumi" — although some 
illumination would have entered from the well-lit adjacent 
palace interior. On the secondo piano, however, the area 


67 See p. 595ff on th. distribution of usage of the palace. 
$8 Trachtenberg, 198-. 17ff. 


$? The wall passage s extremely narrow (ca. 60 cm) and has a double 
bend that brought it-directly to the landing. Because of the constriction 
of the passage — designed fcr defensive purposes — as well zs the im- 
practicality of the route, I must discount the idea suggested tc me by a 
colleague that the orzinal public stairway began in the Camere dell'Arme 
in a stair to the balc»ny, led through the passage, and into a stair either 
in the tower (which | have found unlikely in any case) or a stair next to 
the tower like the ome that | reconstruct. A wooden stair from the floor 
of the Camera dell'Zxme to the balcony was a possibility with clear ad- 
vantages and disadvantages for defense, and is included in the recon- 
struction. The balcczy was probably interrupted by the north portal, 
requiring a second sir for its northern tract. Both balcony sections are 
reconstructed only where pu'-log holes are preserved. The palazzo was 
besieged unsuccessfu_ly in 1304 (Lensi, 20). Lensi suggests orly that the 
balcony was for the defense of the windows (ibid., 8f.). 


70 See n. 33, above. 


71 The window on the primo piano is a Renaissance or post-Renaissance 
addition, and in any case is at the wrong level for a landing. 


? [n the present cha»el the window is largely blocked by a complex par- 
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is lighted by a large west window that not only blocks the 
continuation of the stair to the attic, but suggests that the 
area possibly had an important function (Fig. 43). This is 
the location of the extant cinquecento chape! of the priors 
(Fig. 2), and well might have been the site cf the original 
shrine.” The stairwell would have compromised the use of 
the area for such a purpose, while not entirely invalidating 
it, however. As to the location of the stair :o the attic, I 
would suggest that it may have taken the form of a single 
long flight along the north wall of the cortile area, and that 
it would have begun near the entrance to the Sala dei Sig- 
nori (Fig. 43).? With the kitchen up in the attic, this ar- 
rangement would have facilitated the servirg of meals to 
the priors.”4 

An alternative area for the stairs leading from the primo 
piano upward is, like the proposed attic stair, near the 
northeast corner of the cortile, the area of the cinquecento 
stair and possibly Michelozzo's (Fig. 40b). Tae presence of 
such a stairwell might explain a puzzling anomaly revealed 
by the archaeological findings in the cortile. the displace- 
ment off-center of the pairs of windows in its north facade 
(Figs. 7, 10). If the north wing of the cortile were parti- 
tioned by a wall ca. 1.5m from the northeas: corner, these 
windows would be precisely centered interrally. The par- 
tition wall would have served as structural support for the 
alternative stairwell, and for another function as well. Con- 
taining a doorway, it would have controlled access to the 
stairs leading to the upper stories, to the “private” levels 
of the palace, which, unlike the primo piano with its great 
council hall, were intended primarily for ‘he use of the 
priors. The partition wall, of course, could also be imag- 
ined in our first stair reconstruction, where its function 
would have been primarily the partitioning of a separate 
room in the northeast corner of the cortile area. Addi- 
tional evidence for the presence of a stairway in this area 
is the problematic set of supplementary balcony doorways 
inserted in the northeast corner of the cortile, whose lo- 


tition wall, which limits the fenestration to a small opering. If the trecento 
builders held similar objections to extensive fenestratien in a chapel, the 
area would probably be precluded as the original chapel site. On the 
chapel, see p. 596 below. 


7 It thus would have resembled the extant stair to the attic in the area. 
In the reconstructed plan of the secondo piano, the ertrance to the Sala 
dei Signori is placed at the extant portal to the Sala dei Gigli, because 
evidence is lacking that the doorway was moved in the quattrocento (and 
similarly concerning the portal to the Udienza). 


74 The entrance to the tower stair is in the attic. Its first stretch (a double 
flight) is discontinued at its exit to the ballatoio. Adjacent to this exit, a 
second ballatoio doorway gives onto the stair leading te the upper reaches 
of the tower (both doorways can be seen in Lensi, Fig. 95). The discon- 
tinuity in the stairway was obviously another of the many defensive fea- 
tures of the palace. 


75 A second alternative for the upper-level stairway is theoretically pos- 
sible, although not indicated by any specific aspects of ‘he fabric. It would 
tollow the arrangement of the service stairs to the attic suggested in the 
primary solution: successive, long flights rising from east to west on the 
north outer cortile wall. 
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38 Palazzo Vecchio, restored original groundplan (drawing by 39 Palazzo Vecchio, restored original plan of the primo piano 
A. Atwell) (drawing by A. Atwell) 
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40a and b Palazzo Vecchio, alternative reconstructions of original stair system (drawing by A. Atwell) 
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41 Palazzo Vecchio, walled-up doorway in east wing of the 
primo piano (photo: author) 


42 Palazzo Vecchio, east wing of the mezzanino, diaphragm 
arch and stair fragments discovered ca. 1920 (photo: Comune 
di Firenze) 
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43 Palazzo Vecchio, restered original plan of secondo piano (drawing by A. Atwell) 


cation would be explained by the convenient proximity to 
the stairway system, in addition to the factors already 
mentioned. 

Thus it is unl kely that all of the stairs were in a single 
area of the building; varying combinations of possibilities 
exist for the stars leading from the cortile to the primo 
piano, from these to the mezzanino and secondo piano, and 
for the stair to he servants’ quarters in the attic. Indeed, 
it is even quite possible that both stairways from the primo 
to the secondo iano existed (as in Fig. 39), the one next 
to the tower in ended for the public (who needed access 
only to the Udienza directly above on the secondo piano), 
the other being -eserved for the priors and other members 
of the palace staff.” Nor were the stairs reconstructed here 
necessarily the cnly possibilities for inter-story connections 
in the palace: im 1343 the duke of Athens built a private 
stair in an extersion wall along the Via della Ninna,” and 
a cinquecento sir exists in the southeast corner of the cor- 
tile area connecting the secondo piano and the attic (Fig. 
2). Further on m this paper I suggest the possibility of a 


7 Such provision «f separate stairways for public and "private" use is 
found at the Campanile around 1340 (Trachtenberg, 1971, 65ff., fig. x). 


special stair for the priors connecting the mezzanino and 
the secondo piano, and minor service stairs may well also 
have existed. But no matter where precisely we reconstruct 
them, the principal, public stairs logically would seem al- 
ways to have been somewhere in the north wing of the 
cortile, that is, where they should have been, near the wall 
dividing the two main parts of the palace. Here the stairs 
were optimally accessible at ground level from both orig- 
inal entrances to the palace, and on the upper levels they 
functioned as part of a stairway-hallway-foyer system that 
gave access to the entire building: to the council hall on 
the primo piano, to the Sala dei Signori and Udienza above, 
to the cortile wings, and even to the stair to the ballatoio 
and tower. Moreover, as has been determined, it is difficult, 
if not impossible to find any other location in the palace 
for the minimally commodious stair needed for the heavy 
use of the building, especially during the great council 
meetings or when the priors held audience. The other court- 
yard wings were used for offices and living quarters; their 
windows indicate no presence of any major stairs; and a 


77 Lensi-Orlandi, plans following p. 272. 
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stairway far from the public halls, requiring council mem- 
bers or clients of the priors to traverse various offices, etc., 
would have made little sense. Although the trecento build- 
ers of Florence were sometimes seemingly erratic in their 
pragmatism and unpredictable in their eclecticism, once we 
understand their purposes every evidence indicates that 
they were unerringly rational and practical in planning, no 
less so in the stair "systems" so critical to a building/s func- 
tioning than in other aspects of design. 


The Cortile Block: Plan 

The most problematic aspect of the cortile reconstruction 
— apart from the stair — is the original plan of the interior 
of the four wings that surround it. In reconstructing the 
stairs we have recovered the probable layout of the north 
wing; but what of the others? Many of their original par- 
tition walls are missing and most of the extant ones are 
post-trecento. Even with the eventual removal of intonaco 
from a great deal of the interior for observation of the struc- 
tural fabric (a most unlikely event) it would be difficult to 
establish a definitive plan. Certainly the present layout does 
not correspond well to the original cortile windows and 
doorways. But the rediscovered openings provide a key to 
a reconstruction of the interior, for they were undoubtedly 
closely related to the original internal layout (as always 
here, assuming rationality in design). Combined with other 
known aspects of the original fabric, the cortile walls yield 
enough information to suggest a working hypothesis for an 
interior plan. 

In developing this hypothesis, with primary evidence in- 
cluding many doorways, we must first recall the manner 
in which architects dealt with problems of horizontal cir- 
culation at the time the palace was built. Access to the var- 
ious rooms in large buildings and monumental complexes 
rarely was provided by a comprehensive system of internal 
corridors. Hallways were of course used, but usually in 
combination with two other means of access. In perhaps 
the most common of these, rooms were linked direc:ly by 
intercommunicating doorways opening simply from one 
interior to the next (the system ultimately developed in the 
Renaissance into the hierarchical enfilade series). The third 
means was linkage by external passages, roofed but oth- 
erwise open to the elements, typically gathered around a 
courtyard. The best known type of this arrangement was 
the cloister; but in the less monumental form of wooden 
or masonry balconies, it appeared, as has been seen, in 
other building types, including palaces and fortifications. 
Poppi and the Palazzo Davanzati serve as illustrations of 
this mode.” 

At the Palazzo Vecchio, all three circulatory forms seem 


78 See also the mid-14th-century castle at Fenis in the Val d'Aosta (I cas- 
telli: Architettura e difesa del territorio tra Medioevo e Rinascimento, ed. 
P. Marconi, Novara, 1978, 70, figs. 5-7.) 


7° The west wall of the Davanzati is separated from the adjoining building 
by only an extremely narrow passage. The rooms in this area would have 
been very dark without some form of openings to the cortile — unlike 
the freestanding Palazzo Vecchio. The need for light from the cortile at 


to have been employed. The north wing of the cortile, as 
already studied, functioned primarily as a hallway-foyer, 
possibly internally partitioned and surely containing the 
stairs. On the primo piano this hallway-foyer gave access 
to the Sala de’ Dugento, while on the secondo piano it 
opened to the Udienza and Sala dei Signori. (The latter 
rooms probably were also linked by a doorwav in their 
partition wall that would have permitted the priors to move 
freely between their two halls without having to go through 
the public hallway, an arrangement continued in the quat- 
trocento remodeling.) From the ends of the north wing one 
could enter the immediately adjacent rooms on the east and 
west sides of the court. But on the south side of the court 
the numerous balcony doorways — contrasting with the 
windows along the corridor on the north wing — suggest 
that here the principal means of circulation originally was 
exterral rather than internal, that is, along the balconies 
rather than through an internal corridor or doorways be- 
tween the rooms. 

The three doorways on each story of the south cortile 
wall raise the issue of how many rooms originally existed 
behind the south wall on each story. Was there a single 
large room behind the doorways, or three separate cham- 
bers? Such balcony doorways could serve as simple access 
and alse to admit light and improve ventilation during the 
infamous Florentine summers. At the Palazzo Davanzati, 
each of the large rooms on the north side of the court is 
served by multiple doorways — two on the upper stories, 
and three on the primo piano.” In most comparable cases, 
however, a single doorway arrangement is found: that is, 
each room is given only a single entrance, or, conversely, 
each doorway opens to a separate room. This disposition 
obtains on the other sides of the Davanzati cortile, at Poppi, 
and in most cloisters.? In addition to the preponderance 
of usage, another fact argues for a single doorway per room 
at the Palazzo Vecchio cortile. Whereas at the Palazzo Da- 
vanza:i the doorways permit both ventilation and access, 
at the Palazzo Vecchio — a far more monumental and ar- 
ticulated building — the two functions appear to have been 
formally differentiated, with cortile windows also being 
present, as already noted. This would suggest that where 
only light and ventilation were needed, as along the cor- 
ridor on the north wing, windows, and not doorweys, were 
used. Conversely, it would seem likely that the balcony 
doorways were intended essentially for access, thus with 
each serving an individual room. 

Proceeding on the assumption of a room corresponding 
to each balcony doorway, a hypothetical plan of the orig- 
inal cortile may be reconstructed (Figs. 39, 43). Its devel- 
opment involves several further assumptions. Ore is that 


the Davanzati might explain why three portals appear only on the primo 
piano, tae level farthest from the source of illumination. On the other 
hand, the relative positions of doorways, windows, and walls n the east 
wing suggest the possibility that it was further subdivided as originally 
planned or built. 


80 Also at Fenis (see n. 78). 


the plar around the cortile was essentially the same for all 
main stories, that is, the primo piano, mezzanino, and se- 
condo pieno. The oasis for this notion is the uniformity of 
openings among these stories both in the cortile and in the 
outer palazzo walls. This allows the combination of infor- 
mation from various levels to establish an ideal plan for 
all levels, much in the way the uniformity of pattern was 
used to reconstruct the cortile facades. 

Only one extant partition wall is securely original, or at 
least trecento (2W in Fig. 43). It runs in the primo piano 
from the southea:: corner of the cortile to the outer east 
wall, dividing rooms I and VI. The originality of this wall 
is established by the walled-up trecento doorway that it 
contains Fig. 41, 1D in Fig. 43). Less secure but tangible 
evidence is also found of a corresponding wall at the op- 
posite ene of the east wing (IW). The presumably original 
arch in ths lecation in the mezzanino (Figs. 40a-b, 42) might 
well origmally have served to support a dividing wall in 
the story above, in the secondo piano. That the space be- 
tween wals 1 and 2 (room VI) was undivided is suggested 
by its single original doorway to the balcony (6D), its other 
cortile opening being a window. Documentary evidence ex- 
ists for thes interior, which would be the Saletta mentioned 
in early sources," a medium-size common room for the 
priors thet is difficult to locate elsewhere in the building, 
and that here is situated cenveniently close to the Sala dei 
Signori. Although an analogous space appears to have ex- 
isted on ell three doors — with only an arch-partition to 
the north on the mezzanino — the Saletta proper was prob- 
ably on tne secondo piano, the main level of the priors. 
With its balcony window and doorway, the Saletta further 
confirms my interpretation of the doorways and windows 
on the ccrtile, which would have been used here as else- 
where in a consistent manner for access and light/venti- 
lation: the hallway on the north would have only windows, 
the chambers on tke south only doorways, while the largish 
room uncer discussion would have both a window (for 
light/venïlation) and a door (for access to the balconies). 
Had the eriginal design called for a single, large room in 
the south wing, presumably it would have been treated like 
the Saletta, having a single balcony doorway accompanied 
by two windows rather than the three extant doorways.” 

The next step in this reconstruction is to proceed clock- 
wise from the Saletta — whose south wall and doorway 
are most secure — around the south and to the west wing 
of the cortile block, ending at the tower, whose mass in- 
terrupts tne orderly sequence of external windows. If the 
windows in the exterior palace wall are coordinated with 
the spacirg ef the balcony doorways, it is discovered that 
each doorway would have served a separate room, varying 
but comparable in size, with their partition walls running 
rather squarely between the cortile and the exterior. More- 
over, except for the chamber at the southeast corner, all 
the rooms would have been entered toward a corner, as 


*! E.g., the diary of Francesco di Tomasso Giovanni (see below, p. 596). 


82 A center doorway flanked by windows was typical of chapterhouses 
in cloisters, as at the Spanish Chapel of S. Maria Novella. 
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was prevalent for non-monumental spaces in trecento prac- 
tice. Thus the following disposition: 


Room I: formed between wall 2 (the secure partition 
wall) and wall 3; entered from room VI through the 
doorway 1 in wall 2. 

Room II: formed between walls 3 and 4, entered from 
the balcony via doorway 2. 

Room III: formed between walls 4 and 5; entered from 
the balcony via doorway 3. 

Room IV: formed between walls 5 and 6 (the latter 
possibly original); entered from the balcony via door- 
way 4. 

Room V: formed by wall 6 and the tower. It probably 
ran to the north wing of the cortile, for had a partition 
wall aligned with the south wall of the tower been in- 
tended, the cortile window in this space would have been 
situated farther to the north. Entered from the balcony 
through doorway 5, and probably also through door- 
way 7. 


There seems to be no other way to set the partition walls 
and yet account for all the doorways satisfactorily. Thus, 
if wall 5 were shifted toward the corner with the other walls 
following suit, room III would be entered through portal 
4 and room II through portal 3. But portal 2 would have 
no specific function without an additional wall separating 
its area from the room entered through doorway 1, a wall 
precluded by a south window. Also, wall 6 would have to 
be moved to the north of doorway 5 (for entry to room 
IV), creating further dilemmas. The subdivision of space 
in the "ideal" plan of Figure 43 is the only one that appears 
to work, at least according to my rules.* 


The Cortile Block: Function 

All that we have learned about the Palazzo Vecchio in- 
dicates a high degree of rationality and precision in plan- 
ning operations. Unless it is imagined that these cerebral 
efforts were directed to no practical purpose, one can only 
presume that the interior of this unique building was de- 
signed in close accord with its intended function. Thus, if 
my reconstruction of the cortile layout is to prove viable, 
it must closely fit the original uses of the building. This is 
a difficult matter to assess, however, for although we have 
rather substantial information on those groups and indi- 
viduals who used the palace and their general activities, 
their assignment to the various parts of the building is in 
many cases problematic. Indeed, even the open area of the 
cortile, although securely reconstructed, is difficult to in- 
terpret precisely in terms of its early usage. [t provided a 
foyer-like access to the palace (after 1380 the only path of 
access“), a site for the stairway, an area for special tri- 
bunals, and above all light and air for the rooms on it: but 
its porticoes were evidently for the most part of little spe- 
cific utility, as they were eventually enclosed in order to 


8 The system of circulation may also have included intercommunicating 
doorways between the chambers, but they have been provisionally omit- 
ted from this reconstruction. 
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accommodate the space requirements of the growing bu- 
reaucracy.8 Concerning the uses of the rooms above gath- 
ered around the cortile, there is virtually no recorded in- 
formation for the trecento (with one qualified exception, 
the Saletta). The most secure knowledge about the func- 
tioning of the building concerns the tiers of large halls in 
the north block of the palazzo. On the ground floor, the 
austere, rib-vaulted room served as a communal treasury 
and armory, and was managed by two lay monks from the 
Badia a Settimo. On the primo piano (correspondirg to the 
combined primo piano and mezzanino of the cortile) was 
the huge, undivided hall for the major city councils. At the 
top of the building, on the secondo piano, followed the 
audience hall of the priors, or Udienza, and their great com- 
mon room, the Sala dei Signori, where they met and dined.* 
In the absence of evidence to the contrary, it may be as- 
sumed that these latter two interiors probably occupied 
more or less the areas of the present Udienza and Sala de' 
Gigli, which replaced the original chambers in the late quat- 
trocento. The rest is murky. We do not even know, for 
example, where the chapel of the priors was, or whether 
it formed a discrete interior or merely entailed an altar area 
in one of the priors’ halls (most likely, the Udienza) or 
nearby, possibly in the area of the cinquecento Cappella di 
S. Bernardo (which, serving the original function, might 
well have remained in more or less its initial location)." 
Nevertheless, a survey of the personnel and known usage 
of the palace gives some idea of the space requirements in 
the rest of the building — that is, by elimination, the east, 
south, and west cortile wings (the north wing being, in my 
reading, principally a hallway). Numerous officials worked 
in the building by day. Assuming that each of its major 
members required a separate work space, the Chancery 
would have needed at least two offices and probably more.* 
Small councils sometimes required separate meeting rooms, 
especially during times of crisis when several bodies met 
simultaneously.® Perhaps the most space was required by 
the numerous personnel residing in the palace, which in- 
cluded the priors (six in number in 1299), the Gonfaloniere 
di Giustizia, the notary of the priors (present at all times 
to record their deliberations), guards (originally sixty in 


84 See n. 66. 
85 See nn. 80 and 97. 


86 C£. Lensi, 34, 47, 65f.; Marzi, 475ff. The nomenclature of the Sala dei 
Signori varied, and included Sala magna, Sala ante audientiam, Sala do- 
minorum, etc. The large room above the Sala di Gigli/Udienze is a Ren- 
aissance addition (the Sala del Ballatoio, later the Sala delle Bandiere). 


87 Lensi, 16f. 


88 The Chancery was headed by two important officials, the Cancelliere 
Dettatore (who wrote letters and epistles for the priors and oversaw the 
management of external affairs) and the Notaro delle Riformagioni e dei 
Consigli (in charge of the paperwork connected with the deliberations of 
the councils). Each was assisted by several professionals (deputies, ac- 
countants, scribes, etc.) making up a total staff of probably at least ten. 
Cf. Marzi, 32ff.; Guidi, 11, 41ff. 


89 The small councils included the XVI Gonfalonieri di Compagnia and 
the XII Buonuomini, who conferred with the priors on all important mat- 
ters (Guidi, 1, 38, 11, 49ff.). Others consulted by the priors were the Savi 


number), pages, servants, bell-ringers, trumpeters, and 
other members of the famiglia of the palace.” If the per- 
sonnel are assigned to various parts of the reconstructed 
building, the guards and famiglia can be placed where the 
trecento would have stationed them, up in the spacious 
attic, and also in a narrow mezzanine story that probably 
originally existed between the two upper levels of the north 
block (that is, immediately above the council hall).? The 
Chancery would have found ample space in the primo piano 
of the cortile, with its five chambers along the south and 
west wings. This level would have been particularly well 
suited to those officials concerned with the activities of the 
councils. Similarly, the smaller councils could have met 
when necessary in the rooms below the Saletta, close to 
the hall of the major assemblies. 

This process of room registration leaves us with the 
priors, the Gonfaloniere dei Giustizia, and their notary, 
who all lived in the palace during their two-month term of 
office. The priors and Gonfaloniere were forbidden to leave 
the building except for funerals and as a group for official 
purposes. During the day they spent most of their hours 
in communal work in the Udienza and Sala dei Signori, but 
they needed sleeping quarters and a place of intermittent 
private respite from their arduous work.? According to Va- 
sari, the earliest source on the subject, before Michelozzo's 
remodeling the priors "lived on the third floor [=the se- 
condo piano]" where they "slept all together in the same 
room."*? Although historians have taken Vasari at his word, 
literary evidence, well known but hitherto ignored regard- 
ing *he original form of the palace, indicates that he was 
wrong about the pre-Michelozzian sleeping arrangements. 
This evidence consists of accounts of two incidents that 
occurred within the palace, one related by Franco Sacchetti 
in his Trecento novelle (written 1378-ca. 1395), the other 
appearing in the diary entry of 6 September 1441 by Fran- 
cesco di Tommaso Giovanni.” Sacchetti was well ac- 
quainted with the palace, having served the regime in nu- 
merous capacities, including a term as prior in 1384. 
Although his story purports to be based on events that oc- 
curred in 1357, given its fictive nature I would prefer to 
consider its depiction of the palace as restricted to the pe- 


(or Sapienti) and the Avvocati del Comune (ibid., 11, 37f.). In addition, 
there were frequently convened ad hoc councils, or balie. 


° Guidi, 11, 38f.; Lensi, 12ff. 


?1 The evidence for this space is the extant set of small, rectangular win- 
dows. visible in the earliest view of the palace (Fig. 19). They are placed 
too high, at the level of the ceiling beams, for effective supplemental light- 
ing of the council hall; moreover, they are not splayed inwardly, but have 
the flat jambs and floors characteristic of the other windows of the palace 
(Fig. 3). Access to this mezzanine, though not indicated in our recon- 
structions, could easily be imagined in either version of the stairs above 
the primo piano. 

?2 That the priors were not together constantly from dawn to dusk is 
implied by the stories discussed below. 


93 Vasari, 11, 436. 


9% E Sacchetti, Il trecento novelle, Lxxx111; the diary entry, originally pub- 
lished by L. Passerini, "Baldaccio d'Anghiari," Archivio storico italiano, 
Ser. 3, 11, 2, 1866, 143, is cited in full by Lensi, 52. 


= 


riod of its writing and the author's political office. Fran- 
cesco di Tommaso Giovanni's incident (which later ap- 
peared in Machiavelli's History of Florence) is one in which 
he himself participated as one of the priors. In both nar- 
ratives it is clear ‘nat the priors have separate rooms, for 
the lines are sprankled with the phrases "camera mia," 
"camera sua,” and "camere de’ Signori," and the descrip- 
tion of the movement of priors in and out of their "camere." 
While the narrated events may be further interpreted to 
suggest the arrangement of the priors’ rooms, let the dis- 
cussion at this pcint be restricted to the simple fact of in- 
dividual beeroorm s. 

The evidence cocuments their existence, in some form, 
from the late trecento to the mid-quattrocento. There is no 
evidence of a previous remodeling of the palace (apart from 
some possible temporary rearrangements by the duke of 
Athens in 1342-235), or of a fundamental change in the 
living arrangements of the priors (although their number 
fluctuated widely in the early trecento”). The palace began 
to become cverti led with offices in the later trecento,” and 
if there wasstill sace for individual priors’ rooms then and 
later, one can suzmise that separate bedrooms would have 
existed in the ear-y trecento, when the palace was designed 
not merely on a vast scale, but with all of its various fea- 
tures fully, indeed lavishly realized. Its armory and council 
hall, its fortified allatoio and tower, its massive belfry, its 
magnificent rust cation and elegant fenestration all mani- 
fested a spare-nc-expense attitude toward meeting the var- 
ious practical aud symbolic needs of the Signoria. The 
sleeping quarters of the priors would surely have been high 
on the list of prorities. The archaeological evidence, we 


?5 Given his anbitioss architectural alterations of the palace and its site, 
it would seem likely “hat some of the rooms on the cortile were enlarged 
for more princely ac ommodations. But it is impossible to tell how many 
would have been ineolved cr en what floors. As with the antiportals, 
following the-duke's expulsicn the palace interior would probably have 
been returned to mere or less its original state. It is possible, though I 
believe unlike y, tha the extra balcony doorways in the northeast corner 
of the cortile were t :2 duke's interventions. 


% See below an chaages in the number of priors. 


?7 The expans on of sersonne: included new councils (the Otto del Badia, 
the Otto di Guardia and Chancery officials (the Notaio delle Tratte, the 
Notaio dello Specck 9). Cf. Guidi, 45ff. 


?8 Thus the amporticaing of space within the palace would be in keeping 
with the little that we know abeut two of the major comparable contem- 
porary structures. Z: the Paiazzo Pubblico in Siena — disregarding the 
left wing belenging © the Podestà — the great council halls and public 
spaces were ir-one b »ck, while the living quarters of the Nove (the Sienese 
counterparts o the priors) were in the upper parts of the adjacent right 
wing, whose mterio = were very loosely gathered around a court-like well 
of space. The progem of the Bargello is a problematic topic, given its 
complex building hi ‘ory anc its still unclarified service as living quarters 
of the Capitano-del Popolo (for whom it probably was originally built) 
and the Podesta. >s Marchini first tentatively suggested (Rodolico- 
Marchini, 15e; see dso Paul 1963, 212ff.), the original block of the Bar- 
gello was initzally a: most certainly three-storied; that is, its great council 
hall replaced two uper stories whose floor/ceiling structures were con- 
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have found, strongly indicates the existence of numerous 
rooms in the southern part of the original cortile. The log- 
ical inference is that an appropriate number of these rooms 
were intended as the bedrooms of the priors, Gonfaloniere 
di Giustizia, and their notary. In 1299, eight such rooms 
would have been required. Of these, five would be those 
on the secondo piano, with the remaining three on the mez- 
zanino. Given that the cloister-like isolation of the priors 
was a fundamental policy of the republic, their privacy 
could have been ensured, if necessary, by barriers on the 
balconies of the mezzanino and by a private stair con- 
necting the two stories of their sleeping quarters. Such sec- 
ondary stairways, as already mentioned, appeared 
throughout the existence of the palazzo. The secondo piano 
would have remained the primary level of the priors, con- 
taining their public halls, chapel, Saletta, and most of their 
bedrooms, with an appendage in the mezzanino. Apart 
from physical barriers, such quarters, including the mez- 
zanino, were inherently isolated from the main public level 
of the palace, the primo piano of the council halls and 
Chancery.” 

The building history and the fluctuation in the number 
of priors do not undermine this hypothetical account. The 
initial campaign of construction was extremely vigorous. 
By 1302 the building was already being used, and from all 
evidence the main block of the structure, up to but not 
including the battlements, was largely completed by 1304.” 
Thus, the rooms around the cortile would have predated 
the first fluctuation in the number of priors, which occurred 
in 1304, when they were increased to thirteen.'” As in the 
three subsequent fluctuations before 1343, the increase only 


sumed in the fire of 1332 (this, of course, explains the function of the 
balconies reconstructed by Rohault de Fleury). Probably the second story 
served as the original council hall, with living quarters for the Capitano 
above. More living quarters (for the Podestà?) were created by the ad- 
dition of the cortile between the 1280s and the 1320s, which then became 
the exclusive residential area after the fire (soon only for the Podestà, 
with the Capitano receiving his own palace in 1356 behind the Palazzo 
Vecchio). The pattern of use generally parallels the Palazzo Vecchio: ar- 
mory on the ground floor, council hall on the primo piano of the front 
section of the palace, with living quarters (in part balconied) above and/ 
or in the upper stories of a cortile to the rear. At the Palazzo Vecchio the 
scheme was compressed and rationalized, whereas at the Bargello (partly 
because of its long evolution), it was sprawling and more loosely orga- 
nized, yet also internally more monumental (in the council hall and cortile). 


® The thinly documented building history of the palace is a matter of 
some dispute (cf. Paul, 1963, 217ff). Several facts, however, indicate a 
rapid completion of the main block. In 1304 the palace was successfully 
defended against a siege, partly by bombarding the attackers with stones, 
etc., from windows (Lensi, 20); in the same year the cortile is documented 
as the site of a tribunal bench (mentioned again in 1310, Davidsohn [as 
in n. 25], iv, 499f.). These facts indicate that the palace was well ad- 
vanced, indeed, that the cortile probably was complete, for a tribunal 
(including the Consiglio del Comune) would hardly have been held on a 
construction site. On the subsequent history, see Trachtenberg, 1971, 17ff. 


109 M. Rastrelli, Priorista fiorentino istorico, Florence, 1783, passim, for 
the fluctuations in the number of priors. 
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lasted through a brief period of political crisis before re- 
turning to the original count of six. During these critical 
periods, some form of sleeping accommodations for the 
priors of course would have been found, whether by dou- 
bling occupancy or the partitioning of rooms. The expan- 
sions were too great (to eleven, twelve, and thirteen priors), 
however, to let us imagine the spread of the executive bed- 
rooms through the palace, which would have mean: taking 
over not only the entire mezzanino but also displacing the 
Chancery, which was critical to the functioning of the priors 
and their councils, from some of its offices on the primo 
piano. But in 1343, when the priors were permanently in- 
creased to eight (reflecting the repartitioning of Florence 
from sestieri into quartieri, with two priors now elected 
from each part of the city), the total number of executive 
personnel came to ten. This precisely fits the number of 
potentially available chambers around the south area of the 
secondo piano and mezzanino, and there is no reason to 
believe that this allotment of space was not made. The ex- 
pansion of the state bureaucracy that eventually was to fill 
the palace to bursting had not yet occurred. The institution 
of the priors was at its maximum of power and prestige. 
The priors would probably have taken precedence in the 
allotment of space within their palace, and one can well 
imagine that they would have exercised their authority in 
this crucial matter (in an expansion that would have left 
the vital Chancery intact). Their spacious, though not 
overscaled bedrooms,'? each with a large window over- 
looking the city, were worthy of the dignity and honor of 
their office. Each of these rooms, moreover, except for those 
in the southeast corner, gave onto a balcony evidently re- 
stricted to the use of the priors (originally there were no 
doorways to it directly from the stair-hallway). Indeed, the 
balconies should probably be seen as an integral part of 
the priors’ life in the palace, one of the architectural amen- 
ities provided by the city for its highest officials. The bal- 
conies were not intended merely for circulation, in which 
case either doorways would have been included all around 
or the balconies would have been necessary only on the 
south side of the cortile. Although openly visible, the 
balconies, like the medieval cloister, were spatially private, 
thus giving the public a glimpse of its government at work 
while allowing the cloistered priors direct private access to 
open air. In this manner, the balcony system reflected a 
long, broad tradition of screened or otherwise physically 
isolated display of ecclesiastics and public figures, a tra- 


101 According to the lists in Rastrelli (as in n. 100), between 1299 and 1343 
the number of priors remained at six, except for the following fluctuations: 
thirteen from February to June 1304 (a period of civil war); eleven from 
June 1313 to October 1314 (following the Siege of Florence by Henry VII); 
twelve from October 1315 to February 1317 (the return to self-rule after 
the Robert of Naples period); twelve from August to October 1343 (fol- 
lowing the expulsion of the duke of Athens). 


102 Measuring on the order of about five by six meters, they approximate 
the sizes of the smaller bedrooms in the Palazzo Davanzati. 


103 In this way the balconies were not unlike the great loggia of the 1340s 
on the top floor of the Palazzo Pubblico in Siena (Rodolico-Marchini, fig. 
65). Compare also the loggia in the Palazzo dei Consoli at Gubbio. 


dition exemplified by church choirs, princely church gal- 
leries, private balconies, and benediction loggias. With the 
insertion of doorways in the northeast corner of the cortile, 
the balconies became directly accessible from the main stair- 
hallway of the palace (to be sure, possibly from within a 
partitioned, "private" stairwell area), diluting -he priors’ 
exclusive use of the upper tiers. Ultimately, of course, the 
balconies were eliminated altogether by Michelozzo — de- 
velopments that reflected the changing fortunes of the in- 
stitutien of the priors. 

The reconstruction of the early cortile block is supported 
not only by its internal consistency and its accord with the 
use of the palace, but by the difficulties inherent in alter- 
native solutions. To insist, for example, that Vasari was 
right about the early dormitory would not only contradict 
the secure literary evidence for individual “camere,” but 
would make nonsense of the architectural logic o: the elab- 
orate cortile system of windows and doorways. It would 
further require us to picture seven (or more) upper-middle- 
class Florentines, serving as heads of state in a city that 
thought itself "a new Rome," being required to sleep, dress, 
wash, etc., in a single room (though perhaps subdivided 
by screens) for two uninterrupted months, like rovitiates 
in a Cistercian monastery. All of this would have taken 
place not in some provisional quarters but within the most 
monumental civic palace in Italy and one designed ex- 
pressly for the priors’ use. It would also have taken place 
when there was a growing tendency toward private bed- 
rooms for both affluent laity and the members of the most 
vital urban monastic orders, the Mendicants.!* Nor does 
the idea of dividing the south wing of the secondo piano 
into small, closed cells — a marginally more dignified ar- 
rangement than Vasari's open dormitory — work any bet- 
ter architecturally. 

Th:s notion could theoretically take two forms. In one, 
we would imagine a system similar to the scheme that Va- 
sari attributes to Michelozzo: an internal corridor running 
directly behind and parallel to the south facade of the cor- 
tile, opening to a row of small rooms along the south wall 
of the palace (as in Fig. 45).* Such a plan could be dis- 
counted simply on the basis of Vasari's testimony. for why 
would Michelozzo have rebuilt a preexisting arrangement 
merely of partition walls, which could easily have been 
patched up and resurfaced if in need of repair? Neverthe- 
less, it is important to realize that the "Michelozzian" 
scheme would have completely contradicted the original 


104 W. Braunfels, Monasteries of Western Europe, Princeton, 1972, 132ff.; 
Viollet-le-Duc notes the use of separate rooms in various orde-s through- 
out the high and late medieval period, v, 96f. Moreover, in tFe domestic 
architecture of the affluent in trecento Tuscany there was an increasing 
tendency to privacy, as seen in the presence of separate bedrooms for the 
various members of the family; the bedroom of the paterfami.ias and his 
wife — inethe class from whom the priors were drawn — was an extremely 
private ambient, often sumptuously decorated (G. Duby, ed., A History 
of Private Life. 11. Revelations of the Medieval World, Cambridge, MA, 
1988, 212#f). 


105 See a. 119. 
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44 Palazzo Vecchie. secondo piano, restored plan of south end 
of cortile as of ca. _390, with rebuilt priors’ dormitory tdraw- 
ing by A. Atwell) 


design o the palzce wa ls. The balcony would have been 
redundaat for cir-ulation. Two of the three balcony door- 
ways wculé have been inappropriate. Most tellingly, the 
south facade of he building, which clearly was not de- 
signed tc front eight or more small rooms per story. would 
have been functisnally contradicted, with its bifora win- 
dows divided or partly walled up to accommodate the nu- 
merous chamber: (as must have happened in Michelozzo's 
rebuildirg). 

Similar objections arise against an alternative arrange- 
ment, ore with a central hallway run between two rows 
of cell-lize spaces (Fig. 44). Although such a scheme (best 
known ia its late realization at Michelozzo's S. Marco) was 
frequent-y employed in contemporary monastic dormito- 
ries — fr example, around the early trecento Chiostro 
Grande »f 5. Maria Ncvella — it is difficult to reconcile 
with the design aad dimensions of the Palazzo Vecchio. At 
S. Marie Nevella the cells measure around 3.5 to four by 
four to “ve meters anc the central hallway is about five 
meters wide in the north wing (with somewhat smaller di- 
mension. in the lesser dormitory to the east). But the en- 
tire wedge-shapec south wing of the Palazzo Vecchio cortile 
spans orly about 6.5 meters on the average (half that of 
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SALETTA 


45 Palazzo Vecchio, secondo piano, restored plan of south end 
of cortile after 1454 (drawing by A. Atwell) 


the S. Maria Novella dormitory), and toward the west end 
it narrows to 5.6 meters. Even assuming very thin parti- 
tions and a narrow central hallway no more than 1.5 meters 
wide, the available palace area yields elongated cells meas- 
uring on average five by 2.5 meters in plan. Some cells 
would be less than two meters in width, and all would be 
about five meters in height. While usable, such spaces could 
hardly be deemed comfortable, especially given their other 
problems. Unlike the monastic situation, whether at S. 
Maria Novella or later at S. Marco, where the cells have 
appropriately placed and scaled windows, at the Palazzo 
Vecchio the small, narrow cells along the outer walls would 
have been flooded by light from the huge bifora windows, 
while the cells on the cortile would not have had proper 
windows but only a balcony doorway each, probably con- 
taining a small window for a minimum o: illumination. 
These doorways, moreover, would have been at the centers 
of the cell walls rather than toward the corners, which was 


106 W. and E. Paatz, Die Kirchen von Florenz, Frankfurt, 1952, 111, nos. 
29 and 30 in plan on p. 693. 
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the spatially more efficient general practice in the period.” 
In other words, regarding both "internal hallway-small cell" 
solutions, it can be fairly stated that while theoretically 
possible to reconstruct, they would have incomprehensibly 
contradicted the well-preserved or securely reconstructed 
original design of the palace walls, and they would have 
been cramped, ill-proportioned, and poorly (or overly) lit. 
Everything that has been discovered about the builders of 
the palace intimates that they were masters of rationally 
integrated and highly practical design. Clearly, had they 
originally intended either dormitory scheme comprising 
small cells on a hallway, they not only would have made 
the south wing wider, but would have provided appropri- 
ate window/doorway configurations. Thus, all evidence, 
including archaeology, documentation, literary sources, 
design logic, sociology, and inverse argument, supports the 
reconstruction of the original dormitory of the priors as a 
set of ample, sunny rooms opening on courtyard balconies, 
an arrangement that would have helped make life tolerable 
for the honored occupants during their term of confine- 
ment within the forbidding walls of the magnificent new 
town hall. 


The Problem of the Priors’ Dormitory after 1304: The Evi- 
dence of Sacchetti and Francesco di Tommaso Giovanni 

The foregoing argument does not preclude the possibility 
that before Michelozzo’s interventions the sleeping cham- 
bers of the priors were already once remodeled, conceiv- 
ably in a manner contradictory to the original design, as 
was typical of the secondary phases of a building's exist- 
ence. As offices mutliplied and public records accumulated, 
the originally spacious building filled up. By 1378, part of 
the Camera dell'Arme had been partitioned off into a "Sala 
dei Grandi,” and by 1454, as already noted, much of the 
cortile portico had been walled up for the use of the bu- 
reaucracy.! The question is whether by the mid-quattro- 
cento, if not earlier, possibly the late trecento, the bureau- 
cratic expansion had pushed not only downward from the 
primo piano but also upward, displacing the priors from 
part of their ample quarters. A repartitioning of the upper 
stories in the northern part of the cortile is strongly hinted 
by the pre-Michelozzian doorways inserted in that area. 
But what of the priors’ dormitory area to the south? Cer- 
tainly Michelozzo's single-story dormitory represented a 
narrowing of the priors’ quarters, but was he merely re- 
working a previous compression of the priors’ space or did 
the compression only occur in his day? 

Although no evidence has come to my attention that 
might resolve this issue definitively, the testimony of Sac- 
chetti and Francesco di Tommaso Giovanni drawn upon 
earlier to establish the presence of priors’ camere yields a 
good deal of suggestive information regarding the question. 


107 Such chambers might also have had doors to the hallway, but this 
would have diminished the wall space and usable area of the minimally 
sized rooms. 


108 Lensi, 56. 


These texts, however, are not without their own problems 
of interpretation. Although both are full of revealing detail, 
neither should be taken as a rigorous historical document 
or confused with carefully crafted notarial records. One 
narrative was artful historical fiction contrived to entertain 
and make a moral point, and the other was a personal diary 
entry written to record and to justify the author’s role in 
a notorious public event. Neither writer was interested in 
architectural description as such, and the interior spaces of 
the palace are only mentioned to help the reader — who 
the writers assume knew something of the building — con- 
cretely to imagine the course of events. Particularly in the 
case of Sacchetti, one must allow for artistic license, since 
veracity in architectural description was the least of his 
concerns. Thus in attempting to extract architectural in- 
formation from these texts one is not surprised to encounter 
ambiguity and inconsistency (the only consistent inference 
being that the priors had individual rooms). Nevertheless, 
this evidence is worth careful scrutiny, if only to establish 
its limitations. 

Sacchetti's story concerns three practical jokes played by 
two priors — Marco del Rosso degli Strozzi and Tommaso 
Federighi — on a third, the nearsighted, dull-witted Tom- 
maso Baronci, who was notorious in mid-trecento Florence 
for his ‘’brutezza.’’!° First the pranksters turn Baronci's 
shoes inside out, correctly predicting that he would my- 
opically put them on in the darkness of the early morning 
and thereby suffer embarrassment at the assembly of the 
priors. Then they punch a hole in his chamberpot, knowing 
that when he stood on his bed to urinate during the night, 
as was his maligned practice, the bedsheets would be 
soaked, hopefully to his disgrace when his colleagues saw 
them and — worse — when his wife received them for laun- 
dering (an outcome that Baronci avoids with the help of 
his devoted servant).!!° Finally, they replace a capon, which 
Baronci had put in a box in his room before its delivery to 
his wife, with a live cat, which throws him into a panic 
upon its discovery. As expected, the witless man suspects 
nothing of his colleagues in any of these events, imagining 
instead that "evil spirits" have been at work in the priors’ 
quarters. His final fearful word to his wife on the matter 
after cempleting his term is that he will never again serve 
as prior, "pero che 1 demonio era in quelle camere." 

With the exception of the initial priors’ meeting (the ex- 
posure of the inverted shoes), virtually all of tae action 
takes place either in Baronci's room (to which he retreats, 
for example, after the meeting — "alla fine se n'ando alla 
camera sua”) or in unspecified areas of the palace either 
directly outside his room or somewhere in the vicinity. The 
nature, however, of Baronci's “camera” — presumably sim- 
ilar to those of his colleagues — is ambiguous, in particular 
as to its degree of privacy and isolation. In it he confers 


109 Boccaccio, Decameron vi. 6 


110 Thus the palazzo was probably without latrines; those in the mezza- 
nino are presumably Renaissance additions. 


repeatedly with hes servant, Toso, about his embarrass- 
ments, heatedly ard sometimes hysterically. The room was 
evidently urlocked (allowing the pranksters' work) but 
never is anyone seen in it other than Baronci and Toso. 
After the “cat” incident, Baronci flees the room and im- 
mediately runs into his tormenters, on their way to find if 
their trick had werked, who ingenuously ask him, "Che 
avesti, che tu fugg sti fuor della camera?" All of this implies 
a high degree of solaticn in the room, for otherwise — 
with thin walls or simple wooden partitions separating the 
chambers — Baronci and Toso would not have felt secure 
in discussing the fermer's problems so heatedly, nor would 
the prankste-s have needed to come to see if their trick had 
worked, for they would have heard the results from any- 
where in the-dorrritory (though of course they might have 
wished to heghten their schadenfreude by seeing Baronci's 
fright and Ey furher provoking him with their inquisi- 
tiveness). But this reading is contradicted by a revealing 
detail in the narre-ive. V/hen Baronci stands on his bed to 
use the broken cFamber»ot, he is verbally interrupted by 
one of his tormervers. Strozzi, lying awake waiting for the 
event, calls to him, “O Proposto, tu ci desti ogni notte con 
questo tuo crinar-."! Although Baronci closes his ears to 
the taunt and cor-inues his routine, indicating that he in- 
deed has his own room. clearly its sound insulation was 
less than optimal. This implies that rather than having solid, 
substantial walls, the chambers were separated only by thin 
partitions. This state of things could be best explained with 
the presumption Mat by the late trecento, when the story 
was written, the priors’ quarters had become a set of cell- 
like chambers fitted into the south and west cortile wings 
of the secondo piano, where space limitations would have 
required mirimall thick walls between the rooms (Fig. 44). 
But against -his reading is the first, of the solid privacy of 
the rooms. Sacchetti was obviously indulging in artistic li- 
cense somewhere — altering situations to fit dramatic needs 
was characteristic of his work — but where? For the cham- 
berpot story. thir walls were dramatically advantageous, 
while for the rest of the narrative thick, silent walls were 
preferable. No cae other than a modern archaeologist 
would be disturbed by this architectural discrepancy, or 
even notice ît. But if Sacchetti's novella is too contradictory 
to resolve the issce of pre-Michelozzian alterations of the 
priors quamers, è does at least raise the possibility of a 
remodeling by ce. 1380/90, the period when the author 
served as prior ard composed the tale. 

Francesco di Tommaso Giovanni's narrative is distin- 
guished from Sacchetti's not only by concerning a historical 


!!! The Proposw was che prior elected by the group every three days to 
preside over meetings 


112 The men hislden ir Giovarmi's room are explicitly termed guards; the 
group called irto the 5aletta, however, is termed the famiglia, meaning 
the servants, c»oks, pages, etc. If one insists on a literal interpretation of 
this discrepancy, prc-lems result. The nine guards, who are not men- 
tioned again explicitly after being hidden away, would rer ain uselessly 
in Giovanni's room d- ring the assassination. And we woul? have to pic- 
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rather than fictional event but also by the structure of the 
action. Whereas Sacchetti's novella involves a number of 
discrete episodes spread over several days, Francesco's ac- 
count (apart from the initial plotting of the murder) is com- 
pressed into about an hour's time (the key action into only 
a few minutes) and involves a closely linked chain of events. 
Moreover, in the latter narrative the players are depicted 
moving between three distinct, but seemingly contiguous, 
or at least proximate spaces in the palace, all of which con- 
cern us: the Saletta, the camere of the priors, and an in- 
terconnecting passageway, or andito. The story, briefly 
told, runs as follows. 

On 6 September 1441, Baldaccio d'Anghiari, a popular 
political rival of the Medici, following a conference of the 
priors the previous evening, was summoned to the palazzo 
purportedly to speak with the Gonfaloniere, Bartolomeo 
Orlandini, who in addition to doing the Medici's work had 
his own personal vendetta to settle. Baldaccio was lured 
by the Gonfaloniere to an "andito fra le camere" where they 
engaged in verbal exchange. Meanwhile Francesco (the 
diarist) had hidden a group of nine palace guards in his 
own room, and after Baldaccio's arrival he had moved them 
into the Saletta.'? He then stood "a capo del andito” pre- 
tending to read letters while awaiting a prearranged signal 
from Orlandini. At the signal, the guards fell on Baldaccio, 
for whom there was no escape. He was stabbed, then 
thrown from a window into the "cortile del Capitano" be- 
hind the palace, and finally decapitated and his all-too- 
popular head exhibited. 

For our purposes, the key aspect of the story is the rather 
complicated movement of the guards, from their hiding 
place in a prior's room to the Saletta and finally to the 
andito where the assassination occurred. Presumably this 
course of movement was not random but calculated to fur- 
ther the chances of the plot's success. The inner logic of the 
movement is that the guards are hidden in a room from 
which they can be moved to a second room either closer 
to the intended place of assassination, or more conveni- 
ently located to receive the signal and make the strike. Any 
architectural reconstruction construed as the setting for the 
assassination must serve this logic. It must also serve the 
self-evident strategy of entrapment and surprise. Beyond 
these primary considerations a number of other details in 
the story demand architectural explanation. In order better 
to assess the situation, I will recount the crime as told by 
Francesco more fully, dividing it into discrete events, and 
then try to locate the events as precisely as possible in al- 
ternate reconstructions of the building. 


ture the attack on Baldaccio being carried out instead by a group of pages, 
servants, and cooks. Indeed, if one is really literal, it would mean the 
entire "famiglia" being called into the event, as Giovanni does not qualify 
the term or restrict it to a portion of the group. To my mind, it makes 
more sense in the context of the story to think that Gicvanni was simply 
using the terminology loosely, referring to the guards as the famiglia after 
their first appearance. 
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The full scenario of the assassination is as follows: 


(1) The priors plot against Baldaccio, in an indirect con- 
versation whose intent is clear to everyone. 

(2) Francesco hides the nine guardsmen in his rcom. 

(3) The Gonfaloniere summons Baldaccio from the city. 

(4) About an hour later Baldaccio arrives and is lured 
by the Gonfaloniere to the andito connecting the 
rooms of the priors. 

(5) While the Gonfaloniere and Baldaccio are in discus- 
sion, probably walking to and fro,!? Francesco sneaks 
the guards out of his room and into the Sale:ta. 

(6) Then Francesco stands at the end of the andito pre- 
tending to read letters while waiting to call the guards. 

(7) At asignal from the Gonfaloniere, Francesco calls the 
guards into action. 

(8) The assassination occurs; intending only to capture 
Baldaccio (according to Francesco), the guards kill 
him after he draws a knife to defend himself. 

(9) He is thrown from a window into the cortile behind 
the Palazzo. 

(10) Decapitation. 


Let us first explore the possibility of locating this scenario 
in the priors' quarters as originally constructed (Fig. 43), 
with individual bedrooms accessible from the balcony — 
that is, from the andito, a term that is teasingly ambiguous, 
for in the period it could mean either an internal hallway 
or, as in the present reading, a balcony or balcony-like pas- 
sage on an interior or exterior wall. The mise-en-scène is 
facilitated if one begins with the situation at action 6: the 
Gonfaloniere and Baldaccio are out on the balcony — its 
south wing along the priors’ rooms ("fra le camere") — and 
Francesco is standing at one end pretending to read. He is 
probably standing, in other words, at one of the doorways 
at the ends of the southern wing (Fig. 43). But which one? 
In action 5 he had moved the guards into the Saletta, and 
in action 7 he will call them into play. Thus in action 6 
Francesco can only have been standing outside the Saletta 
at the "capo dell'andito," near doorway 6. The transfer of 
the guards in action 5 to the Saletta from Francesco's cam- 
era can be imagined by assuming room I to have been his, 
a room conveniently provided with a direct doorway to 


113 The reading of the story by Machiavelli, who knew Florentine habits 
well (Opere, Florence, 1796, 11, 192). 


114 An unequivocal definition is lacking for andito. Deriving from the 
Latin aditus via a corruption, anditus, an andito is a passage or place of 
access or connection that can be anything from a vestibule or corridor to 
a gallery or balcony. Although it need not of necessity refer to an external 
or open passage, as opposed to an internal hollow, in the 14th and early 
15th century it was the most common term used to connote the former 
in Florence. The crown of the Campanile was an andito (Trachtenberg, 
1971, Doc. 200). The term, or a Latin equivalent, anditum, was applied 
to the great ballatoio around the Duomo interior during its construction 
in the 1360s (Guasti [as in n. 43], Docs. 119, 120, 122, 138). Brunelleschi's 
own carefully worded Cupola project of 1420 called for an “andito di 
fuori, sopra gli occhi" (H. Saalman, The Cupola of Santa Maria del Fiore, 
London, 1980, 73). By the cinquecento, however, the term often was sup- 


the Saletta. Previously, in action 4, while the guards were 
hidden in Francesco's room, Baldaccio would Fave come 
up the stairs, been met by the Gonfaloniere in the Saletta 
and :ured past the unseen guards out onto the balcony on 
a sunny, early September day.!!5 

Reversing directions and going forward from action 6, 
the guards wait just out of sight in the Saletta near doorway 
6, where Francesco pretends to read. This dissimulation 
might be construed as further evidence that the andito is a 
balcony and not a corridor: standing reading near the door- 
way of a balcony would have seemed natural to -he victim 
because outside there was more light by which t» read. In 
any case, in actions 7 and 8, the two principals approach 
the reader, then turn their backs to walk away again; sig- 
nals are exchanged; the guards rush out and fall upon Bal- 
daccio. He pulls a knife, requiring the guardsmer (who ac- 
cording to the self-serving narrator were ordered only to 
seize him) to "defend themselves" by stabbing him and, at 
the order of the Gonfaloniere di Giustizia, by threwing him 
out of a window of the Saletta into the cortile of the Cap- 
itano del Popolo. 

Technically, the reading works flawlessly. Psychologi- 
cally, however, it raises several possible objections. We do 
not know whether the priors initially plotted murder or 
merely arrest as Francesco claimed. But in either case, their 
inabiity to speak forthrightly in planning the deed inti- 
mates that they had strong qualms about their intentions. 
They knew that the treachery they were about to commit 
while serving as the highest officers of the Florentine re- 
public was immoral and illegal. Would they tren have 
planned it for an open balcony where anyone who hap- 
pened to be in or around the cortile could have observed 
the violence, rather than in some more closed, secret place 
in the palazzo? If, on the other hand, they became brazen 
in the heat of the deed, why did they not simply throw 
Baldaccio directly into the cortile itself rather than dragging 
him through the Saletta and throwing him into the Cortile 
del Capitano? (Here it could be countered, however, that 
perhaps the Gonfaloniere did not wish to insult the Flor- 
entine capitol further by sending a bloody corpse Gown into 
its central well of space, but instead sought to abuse the 
hated Baldaccio further by throwing him out of a back win- 
dow.) Moreover, in certain linguistic matters the interpre- 


planted by ballatoio, the more precise form that explicitly meant an open 
passage set on a wall, a word known in the 14th century but rarely used 
then. I: was employed by Vasari in telling the story of the elaborate gal- 
lery, ridiculed by Michelangelo as a “Gabbia da grilli" (cricket cage), de- 
signed by Baccio d'Agnolo in place of Brunelleschi's already lost andito 
model ‘v, 351). Although Francesco di Tomasso Giovanni's use of andito 
in 1441 need not necessarily have referred to a ballatoio or balcony, if a 
system of cortile balconies existed — as we have every reasoa to believe 
from the strictly archaeological evidence — andito would Fave been a 
perfectly appropriate term. 


115 This reading of the story, as well as the alternative (see below), would 
tend to confirm the reconstruction of the "private" staircase cf the priors 
at the east end of the north cortile wing, although, of course, the Saletta 
could still have served as a foyer to the priors’ chambers with only the 
"public" stair near the tower. 


tation rasses doubts. The phrase, "nell'andito fra le camere" 
can be read as referring to the early balcony running along 
the priors’ room: but it perhaps more naturally suggests 
an internal hallway between them. Such a hallway, re- 
stricted exciusivey te the priors, would have been a most 
suitable place fœ their collective crime. Might not a re- 
modeled priors quar-ers, one with a central hallway (Fig. 
44) — which I earlier reasoned to be the more historically 
tenable of the tw> pre-Michelozzo alternatives — be found 
to fit the assassiraticn more credibly? 

This possibility immediately poses a problem with re- 
spect to the logic of he movement of the guards. Shifting 
them from one cf the rooms along the hallway into the 
Saletta would heve placed them at a greater remove from 
the victim in the -allway, as well as possibly exposing their 
presence or at least raising Baldaccio's suspicions by the 
noise of movement, either way confounding the necessary 
element of surpmse. This interpretation requires explana- 
tion of both how and why the guards were transferred to 
the Saletta (quesions that had self-evident answers in my 
first reading). T ais requirement can be met by four easily 
imagined particulars First, Francesco’s room would be one 
of those-aleng the balcony (I suggest the one closest to the 
Saletta, “F” in the plan). Second, these rooms would have 
retained their balcory doorways in the remodeling (their 
only access to light enc fresh air, as well as their only en- 
trance in my recenstmuction).' Third, the guards were thus 
transferred to the Sabtta along the balcony, minimizing the 
chances of their detection by Baldaccio, who was in the 
hallway. Fourth, the murder took place, as intended, at the 
east erc of the Fallway ("A" in the plan), a relatively spa- 
cious area wherethe guards could surround the victim more 
easily than in the narrow corridor where he could better 
defend himself. This area would be the "capo dell'andito" 
where Francescc is cescribed reading letters, and it is im- 
mediatety adjacent to the Saletta. Moreover, it had a win- 
dow, which would have figured twice in the story. It would 
have provided licht tor Francesco's pretended reading, and 
through it the ccrpse of Baldaccio would have been thrown 
directly into the courtyard of the Capitano. 

Nevertheless, this interpretation is not without its dif- 
ficulties. How tre guards might have been transferred to 
the Saletta has been established, but not why. Would not 
one of tne room: opening directly to the hallway have been 
a better place tc hide the guards, allowing them to attack 
without the risky transfer? One answer to this objection 
concerrs the signal to attack. If it were audible, Baldaccio 
would have beem tipoed off. But a visual signal would have 
been impossible threugh the closed door of the camera in 
which the guarcs were first hidden. A visual signal could 
have been easily arrenged, however, through the open door 
to the Saletta. But the most plausible explanation for the 


lé An alsernative means of access and fenestration would have been a 
hallway door for ea h cel and the conversion of the old balcony doorways 
into wincows by partly wallmg them up. In this case, however, large stone 
blocks most probat y would have been incorporated at the base of the 
new windows as proper sills, but no remains of such window sills were 
found in the cortile arckaeclogy. Two doorways per room would have 
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transfer of the guards is that the plan to trep Baldaccio in 
the "capo dell'andito" was far better served by having the 
guards rush at him from the Saletta than by channeling 
them through a tight cell doorway and down the narrow 
corridor, which might have given the victim opportunity 
to escape through the Saletta. Of course, the Saletta door- 
way could have been simply locked — as was in all like- 
lihood any exit that might have existed at the other end of 
the hallway — but here we move into the same murky area 
of indeterminate speculation as questioning now nine burly 
guards could have been accommodated in a small prior's 
cell for over an hour, or how Francesco could have moved 
to the window without raising suspicions, or how the alert, 
crafty victim could have been lured into the narrow dark 
hallway by a known enemy." 

As a whole, this analysis of the texts o: Sacchetti and 
Francesco di Tommaso Giovanni leaves the reader with an 
impression perhaps not unlike that of the viewer of Ku- 
rosawa's classic film Rashomon, a thrice-to d tale in which 
each version is so convincingly different :hat one never 
knows what really happened (until a fourth, "impartial" 
party sorts things out). But whereas Rashomon is a parable 
about deception, self-deception, and the irreducible in- 
dividuality of perceptions, the ambiguity of the Palazzo 
Vecchio story is due simply to the inadequacy of infor- 
mation. Despite this, I would ask, was the dormitory of 
the priors remodeled between 1304 and Michelozzo, or not? 
Although we are now in no better a position to answer this 
question definitively than before this discussion, I would 
tend, all things considered, towards the affirmative. The 
palace, it is known, was already filling up in the later tre- 
cento, and in its lower zone was filled to »ursting by the 
mid-quattrocento. In the period, public buildings in general 
tended to receive frequent repartitioning and remodeling 
under changing conditions, just as, indeed. they generally 
evolved in design during construction. Bu ldings were, in 
a very real sense, much more fluid entities than is usually 
imagined. The Palazzo Vecchio itself was radically remod- 
eled twice within the century from Michelozzo to Vasari, 
as well as receiving ever-changing expansions in the block 
behind it, beginning in the mid-trecento; and there is no 
reason to preclude and every reason to suspect changes in 
the building at some point in the century and a half of its 
history previous to Michelozzo. 

But the two texts are the decisive evidence. In finally 
weighing their contradictory implications, two aspects 
stand out in my mind, both of them psychologically ori- 
ented. In the Sacchetti story, the thick-wa l interpretation 
is rather subtle — perhaps oversubtle — but the impression 
of thin wall-partitions emerges blatantly trom the unfor- 
gettable scene of one prior taunting another in the middle 
of the night from room to room. This episode was the most 


been unnecessary, and would have further comprorrised usable space. 


117 This reading of the event would depend on full-height partition walls, 
running to the ceiling and fully enclosing the chamoers; mere dividing 
screens, with partitioned areas rather than closed cells, would surely have 
aurally revealed to an alert Baldaccio the hidden presence of the guards 
and their movement to the Saletta. 
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pungently realistic event in Sacchetti's tale, and for its effect 
he would have depended on the credence of the knowl- 
edgeable reader, the reader who, like the author, was a 
member of a widely participatory democracy and would 
have known something of the interior layout of the town 
hall. 

[n the story of the assassination of Baldaccio d'Anghiari, 
the psychological and also the political atmosphere are cru- 
cial to a final interpretation. The Palazzo Vecchio, despite 
the turbulent history of Florence, was rarely the scene of 
such illicit violence. Indeed, previous to this event, nothing 
of similar character is known to have occurred within the 
palace walls (which might explain why the victim allowed 
himself to be lured into the trap in the first place). Bal- 
daccio's assassination shocked the Florentines, for such acts 
visibly corrupted the institution of the priors and under- 
mined the palazzo as a symbol of state power restrained 
by law, that is, law and order in the highest sense. This 
was an ideal to which Florentines had always subscribed, 
despite their lapses, and to which they continued to adhere 
in theory even in the mid-quattrocento under the ever- 
tightening control of the Medici. As the architectural em- 
bodiment of a state sanctioned by God and assisted by the 
saints, the palace was nearly as sacrosanct as a church; 
cloistered in the palace, and even theoretically celibate, the 
priors were its priests. For them to commit murder in the 
palace was tantamount to sacrilege, and the priors of Sep- 
tember 1441 — like the assassins of Thomas Becket a: Can- 
terbury three centuries earlier — knew it. Part of the grow- 
ing political machine of the Medici, they were under heavy 
pressure to serve Cosimo’s will, to rid him of an enemy." 
They were thrown into a conflict between hallowec Flor- 
entine ideals and traditions and current political reality. In 
plotting the event they spoke "sotto coperte parole," not 
even mentioning Baldaccio by name, resolving their deed 
by inference and innuendo in a manner "che chairo s'in- 
tendeva per tutti." Francesco di Tommaso Giovanri was 
probably honest in recording that the expressed plan was 
only to capture Baldaccio. But underneath, he and the oth- 
ers must have known that things would come to worse — 
that the proud, ambitious Baldaccio, renowned for his mil- 
itary exploits, a man whom they deemed requiring no less 
than nine guards to subdue, would vigorously defenc him- 
self and that blood would be spilled. In the heat of the deed, 
fury and ambition overcame all idealistic scruples — Bal- 
daccio was not only stabbed to death, but immediately 
thrown out of the nearest window and thereafter beheaded. 
Yet can we easily imagine that, given their qualms, the 
priors would have formed their plot with the idea of con- 


118 On the priorate of the day, see R. Cardarelli, Baldaccio d'Anghiari e 
la Signoria di Piombino nel 1440 e 1441, Rome, 1922. 


19 Vasari writes of Michelozzo's new dormitory, “Il terzo piano poi, dove 
abitavano i signori ed il gonfaloniere, fece più ornato, spartendo n fila, 
dalla parte di verso San Piero Scheraggio, alcune camere per i Signori 
. . + le quali camere furono otto per i Signori, ed una maggiore per il 
gonfalonieri, che tutte rispondevano in un andito che aveva le finestre 
sopra il cortile" (11, 436). Our reconstruction follows this description to 


fronting Baldaccio in the open, virtually in public, on a 
balcony of the cortile of the palazzo? Clearly a secluded 
interior was far preferable. The thrust of the Sacchetti story, 
the archaeological possibility of a hallway-cum-camere of 
a pre-Michelozzian remodeling, and the way its reconstruc- 
tion fits the complicated action of the assassination lead me 
at this point to think that the plot was hatched only because 
such a concealed potential scene of murder was available 
in 1441. 


Cortile and Palace in the Late Republic 

This interpretation has a further virtue. It would lend 
Vasari's description of the early (that is, second) dormitory 
a grain of truth, for in a sense the priors in the half-century 
or so previous to Michelozzo did live in a common sleeping 
hall, separated visually by thin partition walls but all shar- 
ing the same sounds throughout the night. Moreover, it 
would clarify Michelozzo's remodeling (Figs. 3, 45)."° The 
fenestration of his new cortile façades made the existing 
central-hallway system of the dormitory inoperative, at 
least with respect to the chambers along the cortile. In other 
words, Michelozzo’s dormitory changes followed neces- 
sarily from his cortile facade remodeling, but not neces- 
sarily from any particular intent to improve the priors' liv- 
ing conditions, as is implied by Vasari (who well may have 
invented the story of the original common dormitory to 
put Michelozzo's work in a better light). Michelozzo's new 
camere were no larger than the previous ones; in fact, they 
were probably somewhat smaller, for their collective area 
now excluded the space near the tower. But they were, it 
would seem, intentionally or not, more livable, for each 
now kad a proper window (or part of one) rather than 
being lit only by balcony doorways or small windows in 
them, as four of the nine chambers were. The new rooms 
mostly were longitudinally oriented toward the windows, 
rather than transversely as before, and thus they were less 
overpowered by the fenestration, which was in any case 
reduced, with each bifora shared by two cells (except in 
the end rooms). Further, the old narrow, dark hallway was 
replaced by one possibly somewhat wider and certainly 
well-lit by the large bifora windows to the cortile. 

Michelozzo's dormitory remodeling (marginal though its 
improvements were) and Mediciesque cortile facades, along 
with the magnificently reconstructed great halls in the north 
block of the palace (largely the work of Benedetto da Ma- 
jano aîter 1472), might be construed to suggest a current 
of republican revival in the third quarter of the quattro- 
cento — a revival that did not occur until 1494. The new 
cortile facades, as will be seen, appear in fact to have em- 


the letter including the inclusion of a larger room at the southwest corner 
for the Confaloniere. I have given more credence to Vasari's description 
of the M:chelozzo remodeling than his reference to the pre-Michelozzian 
state for the simple reason that Vasari knew Michelozzo's arrangement 
well, for he himself dismantled it in his rebuilding of the palace; but unless 
he applied archaeological analysis to the fabric, Vasari would have had 
little information on the pre-Michelozzo dormitory. 





46 Expulsion of tk» Duke of Athens, 1343, fresco formerly in 
Carceri delle Stincae, now in Palazzo Vecchio (photo: author) 


bodied quite the opposite connotation. The refurbishing of 
the halls was meinly for show, to bring the palace con- 
trolled by the Medici up to Renaissance standards of in- 
terior layout anc decor. The political charade of the late 
republic was given glitter, and all Florentine citizens were 
to gain added prde in their town hall, regardless of who 
actually ran it. The priors’ new dormitory was another 
matter. Few citizens would have seen it, but those who did 
must have realized that, in the final analysis, the “improve- 
ments’ amounted to scant improvement at all; the rooms 
remained narrow and ill-proportioned, and would have 
seemed all the more so against current high architectural 
standards. Perhaps still worse, the balconies, which had 
given the priors access to the outdoors in their cloistered 
confinement, were now eliminated. But as the priors were 
no longer real public powers but little more than private 
men following a prescribed routine in public, where they 
carried out Medzi directives, the heightened contrast be- 
tween their dormitory and the resplendent public halls was 
fitting. 


120 Cf. N. Rubinstein s reading of a double meaning — republican and 
autocratic — in the late quattrocento decoration of the Sala de Gigli 
("Politische Ikonographie im Palazzo Vecchio vor Vasari,” Sitzungsbe- 
richte, Kunstgeschici-liche Gesellschaft zu Berlin, 1981-82, 16). The large 
councils o! the perioe tended to retain somewhat more independence from 
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The decline of the republic and the corruption of the role 
of the priors are well-established events, being among the 
central themes of late trecento and quattrocento Florentine 
politics, and I have no intention of adding direct comment 
to the sad though colorful story. But it is perhaps worth 
noting how the two texts discussed in this paper for their 
archaeological content reflect the gradual decline of the in- 
stitution of the priors. In Sacchetti's tale, the priors clearly 
are no longer honored, dedicated public servants, but rather 
are depicted as having much time on their hands and less 
than a full commitment of their energies and intellect to 
the affairs of state. To be sure, Sacchetti here employed the 
exaggerations of the satirical genre, but nevertheless he must 
have felt that his picture of life in the palace would to some 
degree accord with the political perceptions of the reading 
Florentine public. And indeed it is known that in the late 
trecento the republic fell into the virtual control of a closed 
oligarchical circle of powerful families, a dramatically 
changed situation from the pre-1382 period when the tend- 
ency was toward a wider participation of citizens in the 
state — and when it is difficult to imagine a story quite 
like Sacchetti's. By the mid-quattrocento, the private take- 
over of the state had proceeded much further. When we 
encounter one of the rare stories about life in the Palazzo 
Vecchio, it is not about practical jokes, but about treachery 
and assassination, and it is fact rather than fiction. 

The image of the palazzo as a symbol of the state and 
public life in these stories, particularly the latter, stands in 
suggestive — and, it might be said, appalling — contrast 
to the earliest comparable image of the building (Fig. 46). 
Pictorial rather than literary in form, it depicts the expul- 
sion of the duke of Athens after his year-long reign over 
Florence of 1342-43, when he showed every intention of 
converting the city into a permanent dictatorship. The story 
of the murder of Baldaccio d'Anghiari conveys the image 
of a tyrant corrupting the republic and seizing the palace. 
The fresco shows the tyrant being driven, with the assist- 
ance of Saint Anne, from the town hall that he had sought 
to convert into a private citadel.'? Inside the palace, we 
may imagine the condition of the priors at these two points 
in time: living in the spacious early trecento camere worthy 
of elevated personages truly directing the fate of the re- 
public, or enduring the two-month office in the quattro- 
cento dormitory, whose cramped cells offered neither com- 
fort nor dignity to its machine-controlled occupants. Like 
Sacchetti's ill-starred Tommaso Baronci, the latter-day 
priors probably would have been happy to return to the 
comforts of their wives and families, and must have been 
reluctant to return to the palace not out of fear of imaginary 
evil spirits, but out of knowledge of the real ones that had 
usurped the temple of the republic. 


the Medici than the priors, and sometimes rejected Medici-inspired new 
legislation. 


121 Edgerton (as in n. 63), 41, 83f., on the iconography of the fresco (which 
he dates to ca. 1360). 
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47 Palazzo Vecchio, cortile (photo: author) 


The transformation of the political symbolism of the Pa- 
lazzo Vecchio embodied in Michelozzo's new cortile may 
have involved yet another dimension, at the level of con- 
scious intent rather than mere historical drift. The cortile 
was, I believe, affected not only formally but in a symbolic 
manner by the first of the Renaissance palaces, the Falazzo 
Medici of 1445 (Figs. 47, 48). Indeed, the foregoing recon- 
struction of the early cortile of the Palazzo Vecchio forces 
a reevaluation of Cosimo's "domestic" project (which de 
facto was the new center of political power in the city). 
Following Vasari's account of the Palazzo's design, histo- 
rians have conjectured that Cosimo rejected a model by 
Brunelleschi because its monumentality would have flouted 
Florentine conventions regarding domestic architecture and 
too brazenly flaunted Medici power in a city that was of- 
ficially still a republic.'? Michelozzo's executed project was 
perhaps in some manner more restrained, but nevertheless 
to Florentine eyes of the mid-quattrocento it projected an 
unmistakable architectural symbolism and made a strong 
political assertion that was veiled by its format as a tra- 
ditional private palace and by its classicizing elegance (cru- 
cial as a socio-cultural statement). In political terms the 
Palazzo Medici reflected important aspects of the under- 


122 Cosimo may also have balked at Brunelleschi's possible idea of con- 
necting it with the new S. Lorenzo on a common piazza. On this problem, 
see Hyman, 1977, 90ff.; idem, 1975, 100ff.; and N. Rubinstein, "Palazzi 
pubblici e palazzi privati al tempo di Brunelleschi," Filippo Brunelleschi: 
La sua opera e il suo tempo (Convegno Internazionale di Studi 1977), 
Florence, 1980, 1, 33f., on the socio-economic context. 


123 The Bargello porticoes run on only three sides of the cortile, the fourth 
being occupied by the grandiose stair to the primo piano. But from the 
entrance it appears as if surrounded by porticoes. 


124 Hyman (1977, 189f.) puts the Bargello cortile into the antecedents of 
the Palazzo Medici, more, however, in the way of contrast than associ- 


ss 





48 Palazzo Medici, cortile (photo: Alinari) 


lying architectural iconography of not just one, but both 
of the major power-edifices of the Florentine republic. Its 
exterior, as noted at the beginning of this article, unques- 
tionably mirrored the scale, massing, fenestration, and rus- 
tication of the Palazzo Vecchio (previous privat» palaces 
having only partially incorporated the last of these stig- 
mata). Its cortile, which did not in any way copy the bal- 
conied Palazzo Vecchio example, would have instead spe- 
cifically recalled, I believe, the only existing cou-tyard in 
Florence with ample proportions and scale, uniform triple 
arcades,!? and bifora windows — the grandiose court of 
the Bargello (Fig. 22), the palazzo di giustizia of republican 
Florence. (The Medici palace facade probably also alluded 
to the Bargello's exterior bifora windows). The Bargello 
courtvard even had a monumental upper-level loggia, as 
did Cosimo's, mutatis mutandis. Michelozzo's design thus 
appears to combine his own inspired historicism (demon- 
strated elsewhere, for example, at another Palazzc Vecchio 
"copy." the Palazzo Comunale in Montepulciano of 1440): 
and Cosimo's uncanny ability to convert Florertine tra- 
ditions to his own ends. The building made its political 
point with unmistakable clarity, yet did so in a manner to 
which few could object — "only" the ground stery of its 


ation. The early quattrocento Palazzo Bardi-Busini, while having regular 
porticoes all around, altogether lacks monumentality above them (cf. ibid., 
192, n. 38). 


125 H., Saalman, “The Palazzo Comunale in Montepulciano, an Unknown 
Work by Michelozzo," Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte, 1965, 1ff. The 
Montepulciano design, to my mind, was an important exercise for Mi- 
chelozzo, an intermediary between the Palazzo Vecchio and the Palazzo 
Medici, pointing toward the latter's restriction of rustication to the ground 
story and its regularly patterned fenestration (cf. Hyman, 1977, 155f.). 
Thus it underscores the derivation of the Palazzo Medici from the Flor- 
entine town hall. 


exterior was rusticzted (as in trecento palaces), while its 
window and cornice details — like the polished uniformity 
of the cortile — were “necessitated” by the new classical 
fashion. Ironically, the classical style created by Brunel- 
leschi a generation earlier at the height of the oligarchical 
stage of the republic, now made Cosimo's anti-oligarchical, 
personal political symbolism possible, for had his palace 
been designed in trecento terms — with fine-grained rus- 
tication, pointed windows, and a crenelated crown — it 
would have too overtlv resembled its trecento models for 
political comfort. Such medievalism was still a real pos- 
sibility in the 14485, as in Montepulciano, where the un- 
bridled display of Florertine authority was paramount.) 
My interpretation inverts yet ultimately sustains the usual 
reading of Medicezn classicism as a medium for the expres- 
sion of power, for here the antique style was ingeniously 
and deceptively exploited to gain acceptance of a politically 
assertive symbolisn by masking it in glamourous trap- 
pings.’ But at the same time, these very trappings pro- 
claimed Cosimo's wealth and status in a manner that awed 
the masses and delighted the cognoscenti, who could only 
applaud its stunnir g novelty. In modern parlance, Cosimo 
thus used classicism to make an intricate "end run" around 
the limitations imr osed in Florence on the open use of tra- 
ditional civic power-iconography for private ends. In doing 
so he revealed nc- only his own (and Michelozzo's) skills 
and inventiveness but also made manifest the complex rules 
of the Florentine sc cio-pclitical world, so different from the 
rude game played elsewhere in Italy at the time. Compare 
the despots who n Rimini, Milan, and Naples were as- 
serting their authcrity by erecting awesome citadels full of 
the feudal iconography of power, bristling with battle- 
ments, towers, amd moats (a step that would not be taken 
in Florence until tne construction of the Fortezza da Basso 
in the cinquecento».!7 As built, the Medici palace thus stood 
as a masterwork e- driving but shrewdly tempered personal 
ambition. It was the very antithesis of its Gothic models, 
in which the state power of the collective guilds was in- 
tensely and openly expressed, free of political and stylistic 
restraint. 

Cosimo, I would further offer, did not remain content 
with this studied poltical statement. There remained the 
task of gaining architectural control of the official power 
center of the city. a step that in both architectural theory 
and practice of the period was with good reason considered 


126 The ‘mask’ may -ave been diluted for some knowledgeable viewers 
by the ground-story zusticatien, which appears to have been not merely 
generically antique imeinspzration, but rather to have explicitly copied the 
precinct wall of the Forum of Augustus in Rome, a structure thought by 
the Renaissance to have been the “Palace of Caesar” (Hyman, 1977, 155ff; 
S. Sinding-Larsen, ^? Tale of Two Cities: Florentine and Roman Visual 
Context for Fifteenth-century Palaces,” Acta ad Archaeologiam et Artium 
Historiam Pertinentim. v1, 1975, 188ff.; A. Tónnesmann, " ‘Palatium Ner- 
vae, Ein antikes Varbild für Horentiner Rustikafassaden," Römisches 
Jahrbuch für Kunstgeschiehte. xx1, 1984, 61ff.). It is also to be noted that 
a monument like the Palazzo Medici might also have been justified in 
contemporary eyes by the revival of the Aristotelian doctrine of “mag- 
nificence," studied b» A.D. Fraser Jenkins in "Cosimo de’ Medici's Pa- 
tronage of Architect: re and the Theory of Magnificence,” Journal of the 
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paramount to effective rulership.!28 Cosimo's problem was 
one of somehow converting the Palazzo Vecchio into a 
symbol of Medicean domination without resorting to the 
flagrant means of despots outside Florence, who would 
simply move into a communal palace armed or rebuilt as 
an intimidating citadel. Just as he had not built his own 
palace as a fortress, so Cosimo would not attempt to re- 
build the town hall as one. (Possibly he remembered the 
attempt of the ill-fated duke of Athens to do just that, and 
in addition he was fully aware that Medici authority had 
not yet achieved the autocratic status necessary for such 
an act.) Like the design of the former structure, his solution 
for the latter was characteristically subtle, yet highly ef- 
fective. It was also one that appears not merely to have 
resulted from general political strategy but to have been 
motivated by deep personal experience. Perhaps the most 
humiliating event in Cosimo's life had been his imprison- 
ment in the tower of the Palazzo Vecchio in September of 
1433; now, having made his enemies’ former instrument 
effectively his own, he would put his seal of personal au- 
thority on the monument. The decrepit state of the Palazzo 
Vecchio cortile offered him the perfect opportunity. Earlier 
in this essay, the formal role of the Palazzo Medici in the 
conversion of the Palazzo Vecchio courtyard was explored; 
we now find that the transformation was not a mere matter 
of form for form's sake. To carry the symbolism of his 
family headquarters a step further, a decade after its found- 
ing Cosimo had, I submit, the cortile walls of the Palazzo 
Vecchio remodeled — as Vasari implies — after the ex- 
ample of his own palace.'? (One can be sure that the man 
who could arrange the assassination of Baldaccio d'An- 
ghiari in the palace would also have played a leading role 
in directing its remodeling, and in fact, his son Giovanni 
di Cosimo de' Medici, a prior in 1454, was instrumental in 
the cortile renovation.) In 1454 the only clearer reference 
would have been the carving of the Medici palle on the 
walls of the Palazzo Vecchio cortile.#! This was the first of 
the numerous progeny of the Medici Palace courtyard, but 
unlike later examples, it was copied, I would argue, pri- 
marily for political purposes. Put another way, the new 
cortile of the Palazzo Vecchio, like the entire Palazzo Med- 
ici, may have pretended merely to affirm the new Renais- 
sance style, but fundamentally it conveyed the reality of 
the emerging Renaissance political system. 

Part of this message is conveyed, not by what Miche- 


Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxxi, 1970, 162ff. 


127 J. Woods-Marsden, "Images of Castles in the Renaissance: Symbols of 
Signoria/Symbols of Tyranny,” Art Journal, xLvii, 1989, 130ff (for the 
non-Florentine activity); J.R. Hale, "The End of Florentine Liberty: The 
Fortezza da Basso," Renaissance War Studies, London, 1983, 30ff. 


28 Woods-Marsden, as in n. 127. 


129 See n. 2. E. Pillsbury (“An Unknown Project for the Palazzo Vecchio 
Courtyard," Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz, xiv, 
1969, 64) suggests that one reason why Cosimo I a century later did not 
carry through a project to remodel the walls of the cortile was this very 
connection between the two palaces, which he would have wished to 
preserve. 


130 G. Gaye, Carteggio inedito, Florence, 1839, 1, 560f. 
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lozzo added to the Palazzo Vecchio cortile, but by what he 
and Cosimo eliminated from it: the trecento system of bal- 
conies. From the political standpoint, they were stripped 
away not because they were "ugly" but because they rep- 
resented the former but possibly restorable dominance of 
the palazzo by the priors. The balconies were demolished 
much in the same way as Duke Alessandro would destroy 
the palace's remaining symbol of popular liberty, the great 
Campana del Popolo atop the tower, in the following cen- 
tury. The difference in gesture was one of degree, not of 
kind: in the mid-quattrocento, naked, shameless architec- 
tural displays of power could not yet be countenanced and 
had to be veiled as aesthetic improvement (as at the Palazzo 
Medici). Nevertheless, the loss of the balconies cut deeply 
into the status of the institution of the priors, a loss that 
was perhaps more symbolic than actual, though the loss 
of space was itself serious enough. The erection of the new 
Medicean cortile facades only rubbed salt into the wounds 
of the republic. Indeed, the two measures of the remodeling 
complemented one another in a telling way: the new Me- 
dicean facades made the loss of the balconies the more poi- 
gnant, and the wreckage of the balconies made the facades 
the more "Medicean." 

If this analysis is correct, the 1440s and 1450s witnessed 
a coalescing of the symbolism and forms of three great 
power-edifices in Florence, the old with the new, reflecting 
and, as was undoubtedly intended, abetting the growing 
Medici hegemony over the state. The Medici, in th:s view, 
first appropriated critical aspects of the underlying icon- 
ography of the main republican civic structures in their own 
new "private" palace, translating their "Gothic" imagery 
into Renaissance form. Then they transferred this new form 
as iconography — not as mere stylistic fashion — to the 
Palazzo Vecchio cortile, now stripped of its republican em- 
blems (as the first step in the Medici transformations of the 
palace, indeed the whole site of the Piazza della Signoria, 
transformations that would peak after 1537).'? This final 
measure not only marked Cosimo's takeover of the town 
hall, but served simultaneously to confirm the quasi-offi- 
cial status of his own residence.!? Cosimo took power not 


131 The extant Medici arms (seen in Fig. 47) are of the cinquecento, prob- 
ably a replacement of one of the quattrocento communal shields st:ll intact 
on other sides of the courtyard. The reference to the Palazzo Medici would 
have included the primo piano oculi common to both courtyards. In the 
Palazzo Medici, where they are blind and set above the spandrels rather 
than on window axis, they are preserved only on two facades (two roun- 
dels on the east, or entrance wall, one on the south), and thus are absent 
from some illustrations (i.e., those of the west wall, toward the garden). 
Brunelleschi's facade of the Palazzo di Parte Guelfa, of course, with its 
round-headed window and oculus combination, might also have factored 
in this iconographic interplay. Its windows, however, were of the mon- 
ofora rather than bifora form, and the oculi were incomplete. 


132 The extremely complex cinquecento alterations of the palace are not 
the subject of this paper and cannot be fully understood in isolation from 
the eastward extensions of the building. Nevertheless, it is worth noting 
that the remodeling of the cortile area for Cosimo I by Battista del Tasso 
and Vasari paradoxically returned the plan to a configuration reminiscent 
of its primary state, a reversion due to the return of high-status residents 
to the palace. This is best seen in the Quartiere di Leonora on the secondo 


through a dramatic coup d'état, but by weaving a Mafia- 
like web of favor, influence, and intimidation around his 
fellow citizens. It would seem that such a web, in this case 
one of iconographic inference, may also have been spun, 
with Michelozzo's inspired assistance, around tre principal 
Florentine architectural monuments of state power. 

This analysis should put us on guard agairst the still 
widely accepted ideology of the Renaissance ard its apol- 
ogists: that because Renaissance design tends to be rational, 
elegant, and lucid, it is superior to its precursor, even on 
an ethical level, and all in a manner that somehow ennobles 
its patrons. To the contrary, we have found the Palazzo 
Vecchio of the trecento also to have been eminently ra- 
tional, and in functional terms lucid and even e. egant as a 
design. It reflected nothing of the quattrocento's ethical 
compromise or ambiguity, serving as it did the needs of a 
vital republic in a rigorous manner. When the trecento pre- 
ferred formal and symbolic displays to such utilitarian dis- 
cipline, it was capable of their creation as were few periods, 
as witness the extraordinary rustication, battlements, and 
tower of the exterior of the palazzo. To claim that such 
forms were "superior" to those of the Renaissance would 
be to enter the same tendentious arena as the Renaissance 
"defenders of the faith." Instead, one can say thet whereas 
the cuattrocento often tended toward Machiavellian pre- 
tense, deception, and innuendo in its architectural state- 
ments, the trecento was typically bold, direct, and spon- 
taneous. At this level the periods will be variously judged 
architecturally according to one's evaluation of such qual- 
ities as spontaneity and deceit. The point is no: whether 
one should make such judgments, but simply that one 
should recognize such differences, for in the architecture 
of the two periods they run deep, and often, as at the palace 
cortile, far deeper than style in itself. 


Marvin Trachtenberg's publications include books on Giot- 
to's Campanile (1971) and the Statue of Liberty (1976), and 
he is co-author with Isabelle Hyman of the survey Archi- 
tecture from Prehistory to Postmodernism (1986;. He was 


piano (Fig. 2), where Michelozzo's set of nine tiny cells in the south wing 
gave way to three commodious chambers, in spatial charac:er (though 
not in decor) not unlike the somewhat smaller camere of the priors of 
1299. And the new rooms again fitted the external fenestrat on. A sec- 
ondary staircase connected Leonora's quarters with those of the ladies of 
the court in the attic, while over the palace extension to the south a new 
terrace was built, giving access to the outdoors originally prov ded by the 
cortile balconies. But, of course, rather than meeting the needs of the nine 
leaders »f a republic, the restored commodiousness now served the princely 
life of en autocrat's wife and her court — and a lifestyle thet excluded 
both merriment and murder within the palace walls. 


133 The latter point is made by Tónnesmann (1983, 75) who argues that 
the adoption of the bifora windows of medieval Florentine stat? buildings 
at the Palazzo Medici "stellte die Residenz des ‘Pater Patriae' [Cosimo] in 
eine enge Beziehung zu den offiziellen Palasten der Republik," and that 
this interpretation is strengthened by the fact that the windows of Co- 
simo's ralace are "exactly reproduced" by those of the new Palazzo Vec- 
chio cortile. This reading is reinforced by acceptance of my suggestion of 
Cosimo s personal role in the Palazzo Vecchio remodeling. 
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urbanisra, and c book on the Palazzo Vecchio. [Institute 
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An Iconographical Riddle: Gerbrandt van den Eeckhout's Royal 


Repast in the Liechtenstein Princely Collections 
Laurinda S. Dixon and Petra ten-Doesschate Chu 


Gerbrandt van den Eeckhout's Royal Repast has been interpreted as King David 
mourning the death of his son by Bathsheba and as an allegory of Winter. Both 
explanations, however, overlook many puzzling elements, such as the setting within 
a cave, the unusual gifts presented to the king, and the presence of four winged 
figures in the background, one of whom is a kaloed black boy. An alchemical 
interpretation brings these elements together within a coherent iconographical 
framework. In this context, the king serves as an allegorical pivot, complementing 
and magnifying the figures and objects placed around him. Eeckhout's iconography 
comes from popular alchemical emblem books and from medieval sources that 
were reprinted in the seventeenth century in response to a renewed fascination with 
early alchemical imagery. The Royal Repast not only reflects the seventeenth- 
century perception of alchemy as a force for the public good, but also demonstrates 
that the history of chemistry is a relatively unexplored area for art-historical re- 


search in Dutch seventeenth-century painting. 


Among the considerable number of Dutch seventeenth- 
century history paintings that were shown at the exhibition 
of 1987, "Im Lichte Hollands," in the Kunstmuseum in 
Basel, was Gerbrandt van den Eeckhout's Royal Repast (Fig. 
1) in the collection of the prince of Liechtenstein. Though 
rarely exhibited, the painting is well known to scholars as 
an authentic work by Eeckhout, signed and dated 1660. 
Newly restored and cleaned, the medium-size canvas (84 x 
70cm) was added to the exhibition at the last moment, al- 
lowing little time for the study of its highly unusual icon- 
ography. The catalogue entry for the painting hinted at the 
possible use of alchemical symbolism in the work,! and the 
present article is intended to discuss its puzzling iconog- 
raphy more fully in order to make a convincing case for 
such an interpretation. 


Born in Amsterdam on 19 August 1621, Gerbrandt van 
den Eeckhout became a student of Rembrandt in the mid- 
1630s, around the same time as Ferdinand Bol and Govaert 
Flinck. While strongly influenced by Rembrandt and the 
latter's teacher Pieter Lastman, particularly in his biblical 
and mythological paintings, Eeckhout also must have stud- 
ied the work of other artists, including late Mannerist en- 
gravings by such printmakers as Hendrick Goltzius and Jan 
Muller, and contemporary Flemish painting. 

A versatile artist, Eeckhout not only treated d:fferent 
kinds of subject matter (biblical and mythological scenes, 
portraits, genre scenes, and landscapes), but also, through- 


1 P. ten-Doesschate Chu, et al., Im Lichte Hollands, Basel, Kunstmuseum, 
1987, 112. 


? On Eeckhout's life and career, see esp. Sumowski, 2, 719-724; R. Roy, 
Studien zu Gerbrand van den Eeckhout, Vienna, 1972; R. Bangel, article 


out his career, worked in several styles simultaneously. A 
common characteristic of his mature work is its exquisite 
coloring, marked by unexpected color contrasts and subtle 
variegation of hues.? 

Dated 1660, the Royal Repast belongs to a series of his- 
tory paintings of Eeckhout's middle period that are strongly 
influenced by Rembrandt, notably by the latter's work of 
the 1640s. The Royal Repast shares with Rembrandt's 
paintings of that period a subtle representation of psycho- 
logical moods and an interest in dramatic settirg. At the 
same time, it gives evidence of the continuing influence of 
Lastman in the emphasis on realistic details thet lend an 
almost genre-like character to parts of the paintinz. Indeed, 
as Werner Sumowski remarked in his study of Eeckhout, 
the couching of literary or imaginary scenes in "ordinary" 
terms was by far the most important and pervasive lesson 
the artist learned from Lastman.? 

In spite of its recent restoration, the Royal Repast con- 
tinues to be somewhat darkened, yet it is not difficult to 
imagine its original richness of color and textural effects. 
Particularly striking, even in its present condition, are the 
numerous sparkling accents found throughout tne central 
part of the painting, where numerous golden and silver ob- 
jects brilliantly reflect the light that shines, from the left, 
obliquely into the picture space. 

Eeckhout's Royal Repast was acquired for the Liechten- 
stein collections by Prince Johannes I in 1834.‘ Th: painting 
had probably come from Amsterdam where one year ear- 


in U. Thieme and F. Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon . . . x, 355-357. 
? Sumowski, 720. 


4 See Baumstark, 238. 
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1 Gerbrandt var den Eeckhout, Royal Repast in a Cave, 1660. Castle Vaduz, Collection of the Prince of Liechtenstein, no. 645 
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lier the Jean-Jacques de Faesch sale (3-4 July 1833) had fea- 
tured a work by Eeckhout, described in the catalogue as 
“A king, seated in a cave, at a table richly laden with choice 
dishes. A hare and fruits are offered to him. On one side 
burns a fire. In addition, angels. A symbolic representa- 
tion. Beautifully painted.'^ 

In the early catalogues of the Liechtenstein collections 
the work was referred to as Royal Repast (Kônigliche 
Mahlzeit).* Alfred Stix was the first to attempt to give the 
painting a more explicit title, calling it The Sorrow cf King 
David (Kónig Davids Trauer).? This title, with minor var- 
iations, was upheld by Reinhold Baumstark and Werner 
Sumowsky, who viewed the painting as a representation 
of the Old Testament scene of King David praying ard fast- 
ing to prevent the death of the son that was born out of 
his adulterous relationship with Bathsheba.* This scene, 
rarely if ever depicted in seventeenth-century Dutch paint- 
ing (or, for that matter, in Western painting in general),° is 
thus described in 2 Sam. 12:15-20:'° 


. . + the Lord struck the boy whom Uriah's wife (Bath- 
sheba) had borne to David, and he was very ill. David 
prayed to God for the Child; he fasted and went in and 
spent the night fasting, lying on the ground. The older 
men of his household tried to get him to rise from the 
ground but he refused and would eat no food with them. 
On the seventh day the boy died, and David's servants 
were afraid to tell him. . . . But David saw his servants 
whispering among themselves and guessed that the boy 
was dead. . . . 


Eeckhout's painting departs in several significant ways 
from the biblical passage it is supposed to illustra:e. For 
one thing, the text specifically states that David went in, 
that is, into his palace, yet Eeckhout's painting depicts a 
natural setting in a large open cave; in addition, the Bible 
refers to David's prostration, whereas the king in Eeck- 
hout's painting is sitting down. Moreover, the king is not 
offered food but rather an undressed animal and raw prod- 
ucts of the field and his gesture is not one of refusal but 
rather that of an old man warming his hands by the fire. 
Finally, the biblical text makes no mention of the four 
winged figures in the background, who are difficult to ac- 
count for within the context of David's fast." 


5 We are indebted for this information to Volker Manuth, letter to Chu, 
28 Mar. 1988. 


€ G. Parthey, Deutscher Bildersaal, Berlin, 1863-64, 1, 397, no. 35. 
7 A. Stix and E. von Strohmer, Die Fürstlich Liechtensteinische Gemalde- 
galerie in Wien, Vienna, 1938, 100. 


8 Baumstark, 237; Sumowski, 2, 740, no. 468; and Roy (as in n. 2), nos. 
32 and 33, support the theory that the Royal Repast depicts the mourning 
of King David by citing another work by Eeckhout that depicts Bathsheba 
asking David for a crown for Salomon. 

? See A. Pigler, Barockthemen, Budapest, 1974. The biblical passage is 
not listed among those frequently depicted in 17th-century painting. 


1? Quoted from The New English Bible. 


A quite different interpretation of the painting will be 
suggested in a forthcoming monograph on Eeckhout by 
Volker Manuth, who has been kind enough to share his 
ideas with us and has allowed us to summarize them briefly 
here.“ Manuth views the old king seated by the fire as a 
personitication of Winter, adored by the other three sea- 
sons, who bring him their characteristic gifts. The old age 
of "King" Winter, which is in sharp contrast with the youth 
of one of the gift-bearers, in Manuth's view, is related to 
the identification of the four seasons with the four ages of 
man. The four winged figures in the background are rep- 
resentative of the four winds. Their connection with winter 
is based on the notion that winter is master of the winds, 
an idea that is corroborated by the bridle, the instrument 
with which the winds are kept in check. Furthermore, the 
identification of the four winds with the four continents 
may account for the presence of a black youth among the 
four winged figures. 

Though on first impression Manuth's interpretation 
makes much sense, and though, in its more general aspects, 
it may be supported by contemporary written and visual 
sources. ! it fails to account for several salient and unusual 
elements in Eeckhout's painting, such as the ax and the flail, 
prominently displayed in the foreground; the rich meal on 
the table crowned by the enormous peacock tureen; the 
manacles with which the four winged figures are chained 
together; and the glowing fireball on the head of the black 
member of the quartet. The dramatic setting of the figures 
also begs for an explanation, and we are left to wonder 
why any king (David or Winter) would choose to take such 
an elegant meal in the depths of an inhospitable cave. Fi- 
nally, the interpretation of the three attending figures as 
spring, summer, and fall is troublesome as none of them 
brings a gift that can be convincingly identified with spring. 
The sneaf of wheat, the hare, and the objects on the platter, 
which Manuth identifies as fruits, all belong to summer and 
fall. Mereover, if indeed the seasons are identified here with 
the four ages of man, one would not expect the youngest 
of the attendants (supposedly representing spring) to carry 
a dead hare, as the hunt is identified with the fall rather 
than :he spring season. 


An Alchemical Explanation 
WhiE neither the religious interpretation (David) nor the 


!! Baumstark, 237-238, refers to them as angels of death, but explains 
neither the manacles with which they are chained together, nor the negroid 
appearance of the central figure. 


12 Manuth (as in n. 5). 


13 Manutà cites as visual sources Lambert Lombard's engraving of Winter 
in a series of prints of the Four Seasons, published by Hieronymus Cock 
(1568), and Crispijn de Passe's engraving after Maerten de Vos, entitled 
Hyems Aeolus. The first shows "King Winter," with crown and scepter, 
surrouaded by the four winds, represented as disembodied putti with 
puffed-up cheeks. The second shows Hyems Aeolus as a man seated by 
the fire and holding a bridle. 


allegorical one (Winter) of Eeckhout's Royal Repast can 
convincingly account for all of the perplexing elements in 
the painting, they €o come together comfortably within the 
visual and allegorical language of early chemistry, known 
in the seventeenth certury by its Arabic linguistic root, 
“alchemy.” 

Art historians, irten: upon explaining paintings in terms 
of things they aiready know and understand, have been 
reluctant to delve into ‘he rich and complex alchemical im- 
agery produced in che seventeenth century. They have even 
gone so far as to cisrriss summarily the possibility of an 
alchemical interpretation of Eeckhout's painting." This 
point of view, theugh uninformed, is nonetheless under- 
standable. It is the opinion of most people who live in the 
twentieth century and who perceive "science" as a prag- 
matic discipline divorced from religion and devoid of art. 
The word “alchemy” conjures up mental images of an un- 
lawful, occult diversion practiced by sorcerers, witches, and 
deviant friars whe dressed in pointed hats and bent over 
steaming cauldrors, murmur spells over vile mixtures of 
excrement and peisoaous plants. This image is wrong, 
however, for alchemy was in fact the legitimate science of 
distillation from which modern chemistry grew. 

The discoveries of tke late eighteenth century finally and 
conclusively discredited the spiritual aspects of alchemy, 
though its laboratory procedures remain part of the sen- 
sible, systematic inheritance of the Enlightenment. For two 
thousand years, however, alchemy, in all its picturesque 
idealism, had beer an indispensable metallurgical tool as 
well as the means by which medicines, cosmetics, and art- 
ists’ colors were made. It was in every sense both a popular 
and an esoteric art. practiced by housewives who distilled 
elixirs "in the over wh le bread bakes, 15 as one treatise put 
it, and by earnest acacemics seeking to unravel the riddles 
of the cosmos. Most important for art history, the alle- 
gorical and practi-al tenets of alchemy were widely pub- 
lished in books that were also copiously illustrated. Since 
the invention of printing in the fifteenth century, these 
books had been aecess ble not only to the intellectual elite, 
but also to the educated middle class to which most artists 
belonged. In orde- to accept an alchemical interpretation 
of Eeckhout's painting. then, we must revise our twentieth- 
century attitudes about what "science" should and should 
not be, and place the work in its proper intellectual context. 
Though the scholarsh:p surrounding the history of chem- 
istry is vast, a br:2f cutline of alchemical thought in the 
seventeenth century will aid in establishing the proper sci- 
entific and culturzl bases from which to interpret Eeck- 
hout's painting. 


Alchemy in the Seventeenth Century 
Historians of science usually view the seventeenth cen- 


14 P. Hecht, review of >. Cau et al., Im Lichte Hollands, in Burlington 
Magazine, Oct. 1987, =92. 


!> Hieronymus Brunswyck, The Vertuose Boke of Distyllacyon of All 
Manner of Waters, Lo- don 1527, intro. 


16 Debus, 11-12. 
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tury as a time of great diversity and argumert in chemical 
literature. Many technical treatises were circulating — some 
of ancient origin, others of contemporary authorship. These 
treatises, written in the universal scientific language of 
Latin, were international in scope and read by all educated 
people regardless of nationality. The historian of alchemy 
Allen Debus notes that even the best of them were loaded 
with a kind of mysticism and occultism tha: seems to be 
the very antithesis of what we view as “scientific. "1 Yet, 
the seventeenth century saw the foundations cf modern sci- 
ence in the works of Galileo, Harvey, Descartes, Boyle, 
Newton, and Huygens. It was also the era of the first great 
international academies of science and the beginning of 
journals dedicated to the publication of empirical data. 
Though a number of new areas of study were opened, 
scholars still accepted many of the ancien: paradigms. 
Among the respected ventures of the famed British Royal 
Academy of science, for instance, were attempts to produce 
vipers from the powdered lungs of reptiles and explana- 
tions of the miraculous properties of salamanders and uni- 
corns.” The ingrained traditions of the ancients were only 
gradually relinquished, and not without a struggle. 

Alchemy was based upon the theory of transmutation, 
which allowed for the interchangeability and mutability of 
all matter. This concept was founded upon the Aristotelian 
theory that four elements—earth, air, fire anc water—con- 
stituted all things. In addition, astrology, numerology, and 
other topics that do not now fall within the province of 
chemistry were considered fundamental to the process of 
alchemy. Knowledge was not demarcated into separate dis- 
ciplines as it now is, and natural philosophers, physicians, 
astrologers, metallurgists, and pharmacists were also alche- 
mists. By means of varied and complex laboratory pro- 
cedures, they attempted to create a substance containing 
the four elements in perfect proportion. This material would 
then be capable of changing base, unbalanced substances 
into pure matter. Thus, metallurgists sought to transmute 
an "impure" metal such as lead into its purest form, gold, 
and physicians endeavored to heal the sick by elevating the 
physical body to a pure, balanced state such as Adam and 
Eve enjoyed in the Garden of Eden.'? 

The possibility of transmutation as a natural phenom- 
enon was unquestioned in the seventeenth century. Did not 
caterpillars become butterflies, ice change into water, 
acorns grow into mighty oaks, and food become flesh? The 
Bible provided more elevated examples, and early alchemy 
relied heavily on Christian imagery for its allegorical 
models. The creation of a healing elixir of life. for example, 
was compared to God's creation of the earth." Likewise, 
Christ's changing of water to wine at Cana prefigured the 
ultimate transmutation — the transubstantiation of wine 
to blood — bread to flesh — enacted at the Eucharist. On 


7 A. Wolf, A History of Science, Technology and Philo-ophy in the 16th 
and 17th Centuries, 11, Gloucester, MA, 1968, 63. 


18 Dixon, 1981, 15-45, 
I? Debus, 11-12. 
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the spiritual level, alchemists cited the Christian life cycle 
as a cosmic transmutation from base sin to pure 
redemption. 

While early alchemists employed the devout practice of 
their art as a means toward spiritual salvation, seven- 
teenth-century practitioners, particularly those living in the 
Protestant regions of Northern Europe, were more con- 
cerned with turning alchemy toward practical ends. The 
by-products of their experiments produced the first fertil- 
izers, pesticides, and preservatives, which had the effect of 
improving agriculture, increasing trade, and generally en- 
hancing the quality of life. The seventeenth century viewed 
the science of alchemy as a force for the public good.” In- 
deed, Francis Bacon compared the art to’. . . the man who 
told his sons that he had left them gold buried in his vine- 
yard: where they by digging found no gold, but by turning 
up the mold about the roots of the vines, procured a plen- 
tiful vintage. So the search and endeavors to maxe gold 
have brought many useful inventions and instructive ex- 
periments to light.” 

Few were ready to deny the possibility of transmutation 
in the first half of the seventeenth century, for to do so 
would have been to question the integrity of the Bible.” 
Alchemists did, however, undermine the transmutation 
paradigm by seeking new explanations for it, thereby 
throwing the basic concept of the four elements into serious 
question. The seventeenth century saw a new type of chem- 
ical philosopher who rejected both the Aristotelian ele- 
mental paradigm and the medieval creationist analogy.” 
Such a scientist was Robert Boyle, whose treatise The 
Skeptical Chemist, published in 1661, is generally credited 
with delivering the death blow to alchemy. In fact, Boyle 
never intended to supplant alchemy, but merely to refine 
and revise it.” He believed in transmutation, having ‘’cre- 
ated” earth by distilling rainwater, but he explained the 
process mechanically in terms of the action of so-called 
"elementary particles." What distinguished Boyle from 
other alchemists was that he did not believe in Aristotle's 
four elements. His goals were the same as those of alche- 
mists before and after him, to attain ". . . a true under- 
standing of nature through the aid of chemical theories 
based on laboratory investigation. ^ 

Boyle unwittingly began a chain-reaction of doubt that 
would lead eventually to the rejection of the concept of 
transmutation and the discovery of atoms and molecules 
as the building blocks of life. In 1661, however, the startling 
implications of Boyle's treatise were recognized by only a 


20 A. Coudert, Alchemy: The Philosopher's Stone, Boulder, 1930, 207. 
21 Quoted in J. Read, Prelude to Chemistry, Cambridge, MA, 1966, 277. 


22 B.J.T. Dobbs, The Foundations of Newton's Alchemy, Cambridge, 1975, 
43. 


23 W. Pagel, The Religious and Philosophical Aspects of Van Helmont's 
Science and Medicine, (Supplements to the Bulletin of the History of Med- 
icine, 11), 1944, 13. 


24 Debus, 21-24. 
25 [bid., quoting Boyle, 24. 
26 See T.S. Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions, Chicago, 1964. 


few advanced practitioners. As with most dramatic dis- 
coveries, decades would elapse before Boyle's ideas would 
be accepted into the scientific establishment and even longer 
before the general public would know them. It is signif- 
icant that Boyle's treatise, published in 1661, and Eeck- 
hou*'s painting, dated 1660, appeared within a year of each 
other, if only because both works reflect the fascination 
with alchemy characteristic of the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury. Eeckhout, however, held a conventional view of al- 
chemical theory based upon the transmutation of elements. 
Though his visual interpretation seems conserva:ive, given 
the zreat strides made by Boyle only a year later, it is, 
however, typical of the level at which the general public 
understood alchemy. 


Alchemical Texts and Emblem Books 

According to Lynn Thorndike, the historian o: early sci- 
ence. the writings of past adepts and medieval alchemical 
authorities still commanded a wide circle of readers in the 
seventeenth century.” The earliest alchemical treatises, such 
as the anonymous Turba of the Philosophers and the works 
of Hermes Trismegistus, were published in the fifteenth 
century. By the early sixteenth century, most of the me- 
dieval treatises had appeared in print.“ The seventeenth 
century witnessed the publication of several large collec- 
tions of early treatises. The most notable and extensive of 
these was the Theatrum chemicum, an alchemical com- 
pencium printed in 1602, with additional volumes com- 
pleting the work appearing in 1613, 1622, 1659, and 1661. 
Almost simultaneously in 1601, the Leiden publisher Ni- 
colas Barnaud printed the De occulta philosophia, featur- 
ing several early alchemical works also found in the Thea- 
trum. . . .? Asa result, the works of George Ripley, Petrus 
Bonus, Thomas Norton, Johannes of Rupescissa (Roque- 
taillade), Raymond Lull, Arnold of Villanova, Paracelsus, 
and others were well known in the early years of the sev- 
enteenth century. By 1660, the date of Eeckhout's painting, 
a full-scale alchemical revival was under way. The early 
treat:ses commanded a broader and more popular reading 
audience than they ever did during the lives of their au- 
thors. This passion for chemical medievalism resulted in 
the invention of several Gothic alchemical heroes, such as 
the mysterious Nicolas Flamel—an exalted magus unlike 
the man who actually lived, a character invented by the 
book publisher Arnaud de la Chevallerie in Le Livre des 
figures hiéroglyphiques de Nicolas Flamel, Paris (1612). 

In addition to reprinted treatises, several original em- 


27 L. Thorndike, History of Magic and Experimental Science, viii, New 
York, 1958, 154. 


28 See Dixon, 1981, Appendix B, for a listing of alchemical books printed 
between 1460 and 1515. 


29 See Thorndike (as in n. 27), 154-202, for other collections. and J. Fer- 
guson. Bibliotheca chemica, 11, Glasgow, 1906, 436-440, for the table of 
conterts of the Theatrum chemicum, the greatest alchemical collective 
work. See S.K. de Rola, The Golden Game — Alchemical Engravings of 
the Seventeenth Century, New York, 1988, which illustrates several 17th- 
century emblem books along with scholarly commentary. 


blem books based upon alchemical allegory and laboratory 
procedure appeared in the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries. Lambsprinck's De lapide philosophico li- 
bellus (Leiden, 1599, Frankfurt, 1625), Michael Maier's 
Atalanta fugiens .. (Oppenheim, 1617, 1618), and My- 
lius’s Philosophia reformata (Frankfurt, 1622), are but a 
few of the many »ooks that fashioned traditional alchem- 
ical allegories into brilliant and enigmatic pictorial em- 
blems.® The unussal nature of alchemical illustration makes 
it difficult to isolate one or more of these emblem sources 
as a specific inspiration for Eeckhout's painting, for, by 
1660, pictorial symbolism had been a part of alchemy for 
two millennia. Many stock images had come to be used 
indiscriminately, regardless of the name attached to the 
treatise in which they appeared. By the seventeenth cen- 
tury, allegorical figures such as the alchemical "king," the 
“hermaphredite,” and the “green lion" had been repeated 
so often that ther had become generic, their origins buried 
in obscurity. Often the only changes that time wrought were 
expertise in spatial conception and drawing, and ideali- 
zation of costume and human form in response to pre- 
vailing fashion. 

On the other hand, a passage in an alchemical text could 
inspire a visual interpretation of startling originality. Like 
the paintings of Hieronymus Bosch, an artist who was in- 
spired by alchen-y in al! its facets, alchemical texts and im- 
ages were often bizarre and abstruse in nature.” They con- 
tained a blend »f fantasy and reality, merging factual 
laboratory procedures with bizarre symbolic motifs. As a 
result, alchemica. illustrations are as varied as they are nu- 
merous, indicating that artists had free rein to combine tra- 
ditional symbolism with individual imagination. In many 
instances, the results are without precedent, and in all cases, 
the illustrations cannot be understood without a knowledge 
of the allegories and procedures of alchemy. 

There can be no doubt that the painter Gerbrandt van 
den Eeckhout had easy access to all kinds of alchemical 
sources. In fact, it would have been difficult for him or his 
patrons to avoid familiarity with a philosophy so basic to 
seventeenth-cencury thought. A special connection with al- 
chemy is suggested by the fact that Eeckhout was the son 
of a goldsmith ‘Jan Pietersz van den Eeckhout) and re- 
mained closely inked to the goldsmith trade throughout 
his career as he provided the designs for numerous model- 
books.” Indeed goldsmiths could not fail to be interested 


30 See de Jong for a definitive treatment of the origins and meanings of 
an alchemical embæm book (Maier's Atalanta fugiens). 

31 See A. A. A.M. =rinkman, Chemie in de Kunst, Amsterdam, 1975; 
Dixon, 1981 and 282; idem, "Bosch's ‘St. Anthony Triptych’ — An 
Apothecary's Apotneosis,” Art Journal, xLIv, 1984, 119-132; and J. van 
Lennep, Art et alchamie, Brussels, 1966, for discussions of alchemical im- 
agery in art. 


32 For a comprehersive listmg of Eeckhout's contributions to the field of 
design, see Thieme-Becker as in n. 2), 357. 


33 On this subject, «ee, ameng others, H. van de Waal, Steps Towards 
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in the metallurgical aspects of alchemy, since one of its main 
purposes, the transmutation of lower metals into gold, 
could have an important impact on their trade. 

Moreover, there is evidence that Eeckhout's teacher and 
friend Rembrandt was also sympathetic to alchemy and its 
practitioners.? The seventeenth-century reconciliation of 
the practical and philosophical aims of alchemy is sug- 
gested by Rembrandt's own oeuvre, which includes the 
portrait etching of the goldsmith Jan Lutma the Elder (1656) 
and the enigmatic Dr. Faustus etching. Furthermore, H. 
van de Waal has made a strong case for Rembrandt's ac- 
quaintance with Adam Boreel, an eccentric member of the 
Dutch nobility who was known for his fascination with 
alchemy.” 

Unfortunately our knowledge of the provenance of the 
Royal Repast does not go further back than the early nine- 
teenth century, and we do not know who commissioned 
the work from Eeckhout, and who may possibly have even 
determined its iconographical program. Yet it is not un- 
likely that Eeckhout's patron came either from the milieu 
of the gold and silversmiths or from Rembrandt's circle. It 
is also reasonable to suggest that Eeckhout or his patron 
knew one or more of the alchemical books current in his 
day, for the painting clearly illustrates several conventional 
alchemical allegories that enjoyed popularity in the sev- 
enteenth century. (For reasons of space, only a few of the 
many textual and visual examples will be cited here, rep- 
resenting the vast number of parallel examples that com- 
pose seventeenth-century alchemical imagery.) 


The Red King of Alchemy 

The principal figure in Eeckhout's painting is an old king, 
who sits within the mouth of a dark cave warming himself 
before a fire. Gray-bearded and ruddy-faced, he wears a 
rich red robe over which is draped a glittering gold cape 
trimmed with ermine. The expression on his face is one of 
melancholy solemnity as he acknowledges the figure dressed 
in blue kneeling respectfully before him. In the context of 
alchemical thought, the king represents :he goal of the 
process, the creation achieved by the proper mixing of op- 
posing elements into a unified transmuting agent — some- 
times referred to in texts as the "lapis," "tilius philsopho- 
rum," "mercurius," the “elixir,” "gold," or any number of 
other terms denoting nobility, sagacity, and preciousness.* 

Early alchemical texts equated the transmuting agent with 


Rembrandt: Collected Articles 1937-1972, Amsterdam/London, 1974, 133- 
162; R.H. Fuchs, Rembrandt in Amsterdam, New York, 1969, chap. 5; 
L. Slatkes, Rembrandt and Persia, New York, 1983. 


34 Brinkman (as in n. 31), 9-11, offers a convincing alchemical interpre- 
tation of Rembrandt's Dr. Faustus etching. 


35 Van de Waal (as in n. 33), 139. 


36 See the entry under "filius" in M. Rulandus, Lexicon of Alchemiae, 
Frankfurt, 1612. 
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Christ; however, sixteenth- and seventeenth-century trea- 
tises, under the influence of Protestant thought, favored 
the symbol of a secular king.” He is described as ‘. . . 
crowned and adorned with a diadem and clothed with 
kingly garments” in many seventeenth-century allegories.” 
The popular alchemical poem, the Rosarium philosopho- 
rum, elaborates upon the king's royal qualities in a passage 
entitled "Enigma of the King :? 


He is born the emperor of all honour 
No higher may be born than he 
Through art or nature 

By any living creature 

The philosophers call him their son, 
And everything they do by him is done. 


To seventeenth-century alchemists, "the philosopher's stone 

. . is the chemical king." * In affirmation, the chain hung 
around the neck of Eeckhout's king bears a round medal- 
lion inscribed with a single circle — the alchemical symbol 
for gold still used in modern chemistry. The unbroken cir- 
cle, the oldest and most important alchemical emblem, 
symbolizes the cyclic aspect of the distillation process, 
whose end, in imitation of the rhythm of nature, resided 
also in its beginning. The circle on the medallion a.so em- 
phasizes the cyclic birth, death, and resurrection of the king 
throughout the alchemical process.*' 

In the absence of a proper thermometer with which to 
measure the heat of their ingredients, early alchemists re- 
lied heavily upon color indications in their work.® They 
waited with special anticipation for the ". . . deep pome- 
granate red," said to be the color of the transmuting agent." 
The oldest alchemical text, attributed to Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, describes the king as”... invested with his red gar- 
ment.” Early alchemical manuscripts pictured the "elixir 
rubea" as a royal figure actually contained within a lab- 


37 The allegorical figure of the "king" as the embodiment of the lapis oc- 
curs prominently in several alchemical emblem books. See Bonus (also 
printed in the Theatrum chemicum); Lambsprinck, De lapide philosophico 
libellus, Frankfurt, 1625 (an earlier edition, Leiden, 1599, was not illus- 
trated); Maier, Atalanta fugiens; S. Michelspacher, Cabala Spiegel der 
Kunst und Natur, Augsburg, 1616; J.D. Mylius, Opus medico-chymicum, 
Basel, 1618, and the Philosophia reformata; the Rosarium philosophorum 
(also published in Artis auriferae, 11, Basel, 1593, xii, 204-384); Ripley, 
Cantilena, and Trismosin, Aureum vellus. 


38 Rosarium philosophorum, 252. 
39 [bid., 223. 


40 JA. Siebmacher, Hydrolithus sophicus, seu aquarium sapientum, in 
Musaeum hermeticum, Frankfurt, 1678, trans. A.E. Waite, 103. 


41 A similar circular brooch appears at the neck of the figure of Christ in 
the left panel of Bosch's Garden of Delights triptych. See Dixon, 1981, 
Lh 


42 A device for measuring the temperature of the air was described by 
Francis Bacon in his Novum organum of 1620. The first recordec use of 
the word "thermometer" in English dates from the year 1633, end de- 
scribes "an instrument to measure the degrees of heat and cold in the aire." 
An instrument hearty enough to withstand temperatures of molten metals 


oratory flask (Fig. 2). The ancient concept appeared 
throughout the sixteenth century, emerging unchanged in 
Myl:us's Anatomiae auri . . . of 1628 (Fig. 3).*° The scarlet 
robe and flushed face of Eeckhout's king, then, distinguish 
him as the personification of the transmuting agent — the 
“reddened king” of alchemy.^ 

Ripley's Cantilena describes "the Ruddy Son" cf alchemy 
as grasping’. . . the Joyful Sceptre of a King." The expres- 
sion on the face of Eeckhout's king, however, is far from 
happy. Instead, he seems to suffer in resignation, as if 
trapped in the inhospitable environs of the dark cave. Al- 
chemical iconography allows for this disparity, for the red 
king is not always triumphant throughout the varied and 
complex allegories that envelop him. As the symbol of the 
alchemist’s materials, he not only experiences exeltation at 
the end of the process, but also, and more often, undergoes 
trials and punishments throughout it. Eeckhout's royal per- 
sonage is therefore the "king on whose head the crown 
presses heavily," described and illustrated in many alchem- 
ical treatises.* 


The Punishment of the King 

The burden of the alchemical king was especially un- 
pleasant during the laboratory processes of "fermentation" 
and putrefactio. In the same way that a seed was believed 
to rot before budding, the fetid mass of fermented ingre- 
dients in putrefactio was "ripe" for the sprouting of the 
transmuting agent, needing only to be "punished" by the 
extreme heat of a hot furnace before being "resurrected" 
into pure matter. The punishment and separation by fire 
of the unified alchemical ingredients was referred to alle- 
goricelly as "hell," "melancholia," “winter,” “leprosy,” “ni- 
gredo.” and a host of other terms denoting darkness, pain, 
and suffering. Dominated by the planet Saturn and the cold, 
dry element of earth, this was the most dangerous and un- 
certain stage of the work. 


in the hundreds of degrees Fahrenheit, however, was not possible in the 
17th century. See D. Boorstin, The Discoverers, New York, 1983, 370. 


43 J. Pozdage, Philosophisches Send-Schreiben, Nuremberg, 1, 1728; and 
Valentine, 348. T. Norton, Ordinall of Alchimy in Theatrum chemicum 
Britann:cum, 1, ed. E. Ashmole, London, 1562, 56, maintains that "Red 
is the last work in Alchimy.” 


44 Hermes Trismegistus, Tractatus aureus in Pharmacopoeia Lcndinensis, 
ed. N. Culpeper, London, 1659, 222. 


45 Mylius’s Anatomiae auri sive tyrocinium medico-chymicum, Frankfurt, 
1628, depends for its emblem images upon the earlier H. Reusner, Pan- 
dora, Basel, 1528. 


16 Valentine, 348. 
?7 Riplev, last verse. 


48 Maier. 1618, commentary to Emblem xxxi. Michael Maier, court phy- 
sician to Emperor Rudolph II from 1608 until the sovereign's death, pro- 
duced perhaps the richest of all alchemical emblem books. It is illustrated 
with fiftz emblems (and an elaborate frontispiece) fashioned by M. Merian 
the Elde-. Each is accompanied with a motto, epigram (in Latir and Ger- 
man translation), two pages of commentary, and a musical fugue. It was 
published in 1617, 1618, 1687 and 1708. See De Jong, 1-54. 
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2 Johannes Andreae, 15th century, London, British Library, 
Sloane 2560, fol. 15 


Artephius’s Liber secretum likens the materials in pu- 
trefaction to “ an unfortunate man" who waits to 
“.. . finish the rest of his days in the stinking, infected 
spot. *° This description corresponds closely to the situa- 
tion of Eeckhout's king, who seems to languish within a 
dreary cave. Theunpleasantness of his situation is fortified 
by a glimpse of ferbidding landscape just outside the cave, 
where barren trees appear silhcuetted against a dark winter 
sky. This environment properly corresponds to putrefactio, 
which was synonymous with tae season of winter and fre- 
quently represented in alchemical iconography bv lifeless 
trees and desolate landscapes (Fig. 4). Thus, Manuth's ob- 
servation of seasonal iconographical elements in Eeck- 
hout's painting reinforces the larger alchemical view, as pu- 
trefactio was often described and illustrated as embodying 
the cold, inhospitable elements of winter. 


4° Artephius. Liber secretum, in Pharmacopoeia Londinensis, ed. W. 
Salmon, London, 1696, 491 


°° The Aurora consurgens, attributed to Thomas Aquinas, exists in several 
manuscript eopies dating from the 15th and 16th centuries (Paris, Bibl. 
Nat. lat. 14086; Leiden, Univ. Libr., cod. Vossianus Chemicus nc. 29, and 
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3 J.D. Mylius, Anatomiae auri sive tyrocinium medico- 
chymicum, Frankfurt, 1628, 20, detail 


The ax and flail on the floor of the cave appear in al- 
chemical texts as symbols of the violent punishment and 
separation of elements in putrefactio. An early example oc- 
curs in the Aurora consurgens (Fig. 5), where a snake-tailed 
figure decapitates the unified material, here personified as 
the sun-man and moon-wife.* Seventeenth-century trea- 
tises retained the convention, expanding upon the various 
ways in which the red king could be punished. Mylius's 
Philosophia reformata, for example, shows the enthroned 
king beaten by men brandishing clubs (Fig. 6),5 while Em- 
blem xrrv of Michael Maier's Atalanta fugiens compares 
the separation of elements to the dismemberment of the 
Orphic king (Fig. 7). Thus, the ax and flail portrayed by 
Eeckhout, in combination with the dark cave and desolate 
winter landscape, combine to affirm an alchemical inter- 
pretation of the painting. 


Zurich, Zentralbibliothek, Cod. Rhen. 172). The Aurora was published 
in J. Rhenanus, Harmoniae inperscrutabilis chymico-philosophi- 
cae . . ., Frankfurt, 1625. It also appeared in part in the Artis auriferae, 
1, v, 185-246. See also the English translation edited by Franz. 


5! Mylius, 359. 
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4 Raymond Lull, 15th century, Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale, ms B.R. 52, fol. 114v 





5 Aurora consurgens, late 14th century, Zurich, 
Zentralbibliothek, Cod. Rhen. 172, fol. 27v 
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6 J.D. Mylius, Philosophia reformata, Frankfurt, 1622, 359 
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7 M. Maier, Atalanta fugiens, Oppenheim, 1618, Emblem xriv 


The Cave 

The cave in which Eeckhout's old king rests is another 
alchemical symbol, reflecting the concept of the growth and 
nurturing of the "king" within the “womb” of the earth. 
The belief that metals "grow" within the earth until they 
reach a state of maturity in gold, just as plants and animals 
grow on the earth until they reach maturity, was a very 
anciert concept that was unquestioned in the seventeenth 
century.” Alchemists, seeking to recreate the natural world 
withir their laboratories, used the term “mountain” as a 
symbol for furnaces and flasks. Textual references to the 
alchemical king confined within a mountain cr cave are 
abuncant. Solomon Trismosin's sixteenth-century alchem- 


32 Dobbs (as in n. 22), 43. 








8 Nicola d &nto-»o degli Agli, 1480, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, Cod. Urb. lat. 899, fol. 91 


ical poem, the Aureum Vellus, for example, refers to the 
ingredients in putrefactio as the "king of the earth,” 
trapped in “the mire of his prison.” Likewise, Basil Val- 
entines Occulta vhiosophia describes the alchemical king 
as". . . a graybeard old... me they hold in darkest dun- 
geon languishing, That I may be reborn. 5 Sometimes the 
laboratory phas= of Saturnine putrefaction itself was re- 
ferred to as the abyss of the earth.”® 

Alchemieal ille stretions offer further examples of moun- 
tains and caves sousing the allegorical components of the 
chemical operation. Ore of the more beautiful early man- 
uscripts, illustrat ng a treatise by Nicola degli Agli. depicts 
the elderly «ing of a chemy emerging from his cave-home 
deep within the eartn (Fig. 8). A red castle perched upon 
the pinnacle of the mountain-furnace symbolizes the final 
goal of the laboratory operation — the transmuted phi- 


5 S. Trismosm, Aa-um vellus, oder Guldin Schatz und Kunstkam- 
mer ..., Har-burg. 170€ 179, also published in 1598 (Rorschach-am- 
Bodensee), 1624 (Basel), anc 1613 (Paris). Manuscript versions of this 
treatise date from ea 150 (see Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Kupferstich- 
kabinett ms 78D3; Lendoa, British Library, Harley 3469; Oxford, Bod- 
leian Library, Ashmm 21395; Nuremberg, Germanisches Nationalmuseum 
Ms 1465b; Pars, Bibl Na:. Fr. 12,297). 
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9 J.D. Mylius, Philosophia reformata, Frankfurt, 1622, 192 
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10 J.D. Mylius, Philosophia reformata, Frankfurt, 1622, 167 


losopher's stone. Similarly, Mylius's Philoscphia reformata 
illustrates the Saturnine stage of the alchemical work as a 
melancholy old man seated within a cleft ir the earth (Fig. 
9). Another illustration from the same book, (Fig. 10), pic- 
tures the womb of the earth as a great cave within which 
reside the seven planetary gods, corresponding to the seven 
metals. The circles of flame in each of the four corners sig- 
nify the warmth necessary for growth and generation of 
the materials, and correspond to the fire by which Eeck- 
hout's king warms himself. The "heat of the fire intensified 


54 S. Trismosin, Toyson d'or, Paris, 1613, 27. 

5 B. Valentine, Occulta philosophia, Frankfurt, 1613, 59-60. 

5 Aurora consurgens, Parable vii. See also illustrations of the alchemical 
cave in Steffan Michelspacher, Cabala, Augsburg, 1616, 21 and 22, and 


Heinrich Kuhnrath, Amphitheatrum sapientiae aeternae, Leipzig, 1602, 
8, 9, 10. 
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11 M. Maier, Atalanta fugiens, Oppenheim, 1618, Emblem 
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12 M. Maier, Atalanta fugiens, Oppenheim, 1618, Emblem 1x 


57 S. Trismosin, Splendor solis . . . with introduction, elucidation of the 
paintings. . . and explanatory notes by ]. K., London, 1920, 190. The trea- 
tise was published as "Tractatus Tertius" in the Aureum vellus, Rorschach, 
1598. A fine 16th-century illustrated manuscript copy (Harley, 3459) exists 
in the British Museum, London. 


58 Ludus puerorum, in Artis auriferae, 11, xx, 185. 
5 Ripley, verse 10. 
9? Maier, 1617, 509. 


61 La Tourbe des Philosophes, Paris, 1683, 29. One of the oldest alchemical 
works, the Turba philosophorum appeared in the Artis auriferae, 1, 1-69. 
See also J. Ruska, Turba philosophorum, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
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in the earth” was crucial in alchemy, for "transformation 
into spirit . . . cannot be except through a gentle fire. 
Clearlv then, Eeckhout's king, who warms himself within 
an earthen cave, can be interpreted allegorically as the al- 
chemical ingredients being heated in a laboratory flask. 


Cibatio — the Nourishing of the King 

The fact that Eeckhout's king is taking a meal w:thin the 
cave also has alchemical significance. While awaiting re- 
newal and rebirth as the transmuting lapis, the alchemical 
king was described as sick, "aging and enfeebled.”® Alche- 
mists sought to nurture him with special care during this 
time, for "the stone, like the infant, must be nourished.” 
A common synonym for this process was cibatio or nu- 
trimentum. Practically speaking, the "feeding," or "eating," 
was accomplished by the application of water or the ad- 
dition of further ingredients to the flask. As with so many 
alchemical operations, the procedure was conceived alle- 
goricaly in human terms. The king was supposed to be 
“well fed"*' by alchemists who tended their flasks by bring- 
ing ". . . delicious things before the sick ones." * Thus, Em- 
blem xLvili of the Atalanta fugiens pictures the sick king 
being offered a goblet of healing medicine (Fig. 11). Em- 
blem rx from the same book shows an old man eating ap- 
ples within a round "domus," the symbolic equivalent of 
the furnace-cave (Fig. 12). The accompanying epizram in- 
structs the adept to lock the food source and the "old man" 
in a glass house (flask) where ". . . he will eat his fill from 
the tree's fruit, so that he, who was formerly an old man, 
becomes young again.’ This emblem owes much to the 
image of the king "composed of the Purest, Noblest Earth" 
in Ripley's Cantilena,* who tearfully exclaims, "yet to my 
Griefe I know, unless I feed On the Specifics I so sorely 
need, I cannot Generate.” "Food" was necessary so that, in 
the end, the ’. . . King will go forth crowned with his dia- 
dem, for the red colour is created by the complement of 
digestion." 

In confirmation, the table before Eeckhout's king con- 
tains a goblet of wine, a loaf of bread, and a sumptuous 
peacock — food substances laden with alchemical signifi- 
cance. The wine and bread are the more obvious symbols 
of transmutation, for they were the substances changed and 
perfected during the transubstantiation of the Fucharist. 
The Christian-scientific parallel of transmutation and 
transubstantiation is most conspicuously set forth in the 
alchemical Mass written in the early sixteenth century by 


Alchemie, Berlin, 1931, Vol. 1 of Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte der 
Naturvissenschaften und der Medizin, ed. P. Diepgen and J. Ruska, Eng- 
lish trenslation by A.E. Waite, London, 1896. 


92 R. Bacon, L'Admirable puissance de l'art, Paris, 1612, 123. This and 
other works of the 13th-century Franciscan Roger Bacon were widely 
printed in the 16th and 17th centuries (see Dixon, 1981, Appendix A). 


63 Maier, 1618, epigram to Emblem 1x. See De Jong, 100-107. 
4 Ripley, verse 3. 
65 Rosarium philosophorum, 215. 


66 See Dixon, 1982, for further discussion of eucharistic parallels. 


Nicholas Melchior, court astrologer to both Ladislaus II of 
Hungary and Louis II of France.” The Mass was published 
in 1617, accompanied with emblematic illustrations, under 
the title Symbelum. Apart from the eucharistic conno- 
tations-of wine and bread, both were known to undergo a 
process of fermentation before achieving their final state. 
Hence, they were ideal allegorical embodiments of alchem- 
ical fermentation and putrefaction and are appropriately 
placed on the table before Eeckhout's aged king. 

The third item being served at Eeckhout's alchemical 
banquet is a splendid peacock, whose fully plumed tail 
forms a multi-colored halo around the head of the king. 
Though one would expect such a festive entree to be served 
at a royal banquet or state occasion, the sumptuousness of 
the peaeock contrasts dramatically with the simple portions 
of bread and wine sharing the table. Like the bread and 
wine, however, the "peacock's tail,” or cauda pavonis, was 
an important alchemical symbol. Ever watchful for visual 
changes in their materials, alchemists recognized the cauda 
pavonis as the multiplicity of colors appearing just before 
the “whitening” that preceded transmutation.? When the 
colorful “peacock’s tail’ appeared in their flasks, alchemists 
knew that, though putrefaction was not yet finished, they 
could look forward to the cleansing and purification of their 
ingredients.” Trismosin s Splendor solis illustrates the cauda 
pavonis as a fully displayed peacock enclosed within an 
alchemical flask ‘Fig. 13). Likewise, the peacock in Eeck- 
hout's painting mirrors the words of the king in Ripley's 
Cantilena, who says, '. . . of the Peacock's Flesh [I] did 
Eate, And drank the Greene-Lyons Blood, with that fine 
meate, Which Mercuree . . . Brought in a Golden Cupp.””! 
Perhaps the elaborate gold vessel placed next to the pea- 
cock in Eeckhout’s scene alludes to the "Greene-Lyons 
Blood" that will dissolve the enfeebled king and lead to 
cleansing and rebirth.? 

Upon closer inspection of Eeckhout's painting, the dining 
table, which supports the elements of the transmuting feast, 
proves to be quite remarkable. Its exposed base, seemingly 
fashioned from an outeropping of the cave floor. is not 
composed of brown earth, but appears instead to be molded 
from an amorphcus mass of shimmering gold punctuated 
by dazzling spark es of jewel-like color. Within the context 
of alchemy, which assumed an organic growth cycle for all 
substances in nature, the glimmering mass could represent 
gold growing within the sheltered “womb of the earth.” 
Moreover, the fact that the participants in Eeckhout « drama 
seem oblivious to its extraordinary presence points to an- 
other common allegory describing the nature of the prima 
materia of alchemy. 


67 Melchior alchemical mass is reprinted and translated in Jung. 396-406. 
68 See Maier, 1617, 507-552. 
8? R. Bacon, The Philosopher's Stone, London, 1739, 46. 


70 G. Ripley, A Treatise on Mercury, in Aurifontina chymica, ed. _.F. Hou- 
preght, London, 1680. 


71 Ripley, verse 17. 


7? The so-called "green lion," also illustrated in alchemical treatises as a 
green dragcn, was the name given to an explosive substance that was 
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13 S. Trismosin, Splendor solis, fol. 15 


Basic to early chemical theory was the belief that all sub- 
stances have their origins in one perfect element, the prima 
materia, which deteriorated to baseness with time and ad- 
verse circumstances. Hence, the common stuff of creation 
was considered to be both base and noble, precious and of 
little worth. Alchemists described it in contradictory terms 


as “... most dear and valuable, yet vile and the most 
vile." Although it was ". . . known to everyone," it was 
also ". . . hidden and concealed.” The precious prima ma- 


teria was ubiquitous, found always and everywhere, yet 
unrecognized in its myriad debased forms. Likewise, Eeck- 
hout's golden outcropping, covered and partially hidden 
by an ordinary white cloth, is both conspicuous and con- 
cealed. Serving as both common table and precious mass, 
it personifies the contrasting mundane and precious natures 


corrosive enough to undermine even gold. Though historians of alchemy 
are unsure as to the exact identification of this substance, it is thought to 
have been a nitric-hydrochloric mixture, judging from its dangerous na- 
ture and green tint. 


73 Artephius (as in n. 49), 491. 


74 G. Ripley, Scrowle, copied by R. Smythson, London, British Library, 
Add. 32621. See also the Turba philosophorum (as in n. 61), and Mylius, 
305. 
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14 Lambsprinck, De Lapide philosophico libellus, Frankfurt, 
1625, Emblem 16 


of the prima materia upon which the foundation of al- 
chemy rested. 


The Three Principles of Alchemy 

Eeckhout's king is reverently attended by three men who 
offer him gifts, consisting of a sheaf of wheat, a dead hare, 
and a dish of stones.” Like so many other baffling elements 
of the painting, these figures and the offerings they bring 
are inexplicable in any other context but that of alchemy. 
In fact, both the objects they carry and the colors of their 
robes — dark blue, white, and yellow — are highly sig- 
nificant. The presence of these figures supplies a farther 
component to the allegory of alchemical transmutation in- 
itiated by the red king. 

Like the Christian Trinity of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
the final product of the alchemical work was ". . . triple 
in name but one in essence.” Under the influence of Chris- 
tian thought, early alchemists sought to "evolve our mi- 
crocosm out of one substance in its three aspects." Among 
the various trinitarian parallels they devised were: animal, 
mineral, and vegetable; sun, moon, and Mercurius; body, 
soul, and spirit;? magnesia, sulfur, and mercury;® or sul- 
fur, mercury, and salt.*! Seventeenth-century emblems 


7 Considering the gray-brown color of the objects on the plate and their 
irregular shapes and sizes, rocks or stones are a more plausible identifi- 
cation than the fruit and candies thus far suggested. 


7 London, Wellcome Institute for the History of Medicine Library, Well- 
come Ms 2456, fol. 332. 

77 G. Ripley, Compound of Alchemy, in Theatrum chemicum Britannicum 
(as in n. 43). 


78 R, Lull, Le Codicille, trans. L. Bouyssou, London, 1953. The Codicille 
by the 13th-century Franciscan Raimundus Lullius was published in 1563 


somewhat secularized the trinitarian component of al- 
chemy 5y personifying the three principles as three men 
(old kirg, young king, and transforming spirit) sharing a 
single tarone (Fig. 14). Even so, the image is inescapably 
religious — invoking in its trinitarian aspect one of the more 
tenacious remnants of medieval science. 

Within the context of alchemical iconography, then, the 
three figures in Eeckhout's panel represent the triple nature 
of the alchemical transmuting agent. The objects they carry 
— a hare, a sheaf of wheat, and a dish of stones — represent 
the three material realms — animal, vegetable, and mineral 
— from which the transmuting agent was fashioned. The 
bearer of the dish of stones offers them directly to the king, 
who turns from the warming fire to acknowledge the gift. 
The dark blue of the messenger's robe indicates alchemical 
putrefactio, while a basket of dirt resting on the floor be- 
fore him signifies the dominion of Saturn over this stage 
of the operation. Thus, the messenger in blue represents 
the temporary condition of the red king during this the 
most critical laboratory process. He is distinguished above 
the other two messengers, for his gift of common stones, 
representing the mineral realm, harbors gold in its imper- 
fect state. 

The costumes of the other two figures are also significant 
in the context of alchemical iconography, which recognized 
three major color changes in the work. Following the black 
or blue of nigredo came the cleansing white of albedo, and 
finally the rubedo of the transmuting king. There were, 
however, variations in the sequence of colors, such as the 
colorful “peacock’s tail" already mentioned. Another was 
the ye low citrinitus, which sometimes occurred immedi- 
ately before the final rubedo of transmutation.® In affir- 
mation, the middle figure in Eeckhout's scene, whose gift 
betokens the animal kingdom, wears the white robe of al- 
bedo, while the shadowy bearer of the sheaf of wheat is 
distinguished by the yellow of citrinitus. Thus, the three 
messengers and their gifts embody the basic color icon- 
ography of the chemical work, which recognized that "the 
black is changed to white, and white to red.”® Further- 
more, their gifts of stones, wheat, and hare fulfill the al- 
chemical maxim, "unus est mercurius mineralis, vegetabilis 

. animalis," the first nature and only source of the trans- 
muting agent.* 


Opposition and Duality 

Two handsome dogs, one russet-colored, the other gray 
and white, accompany the three messengers. They are as- 
sociated visually with the figure in white, who has pre- 


(Cologne). 


7? Norton, (as in n. 43), 74; and G. Ripley, Bosome Book of Alchemy, in 
Collecianea chymica, ed. W. Cooper, London, 1596, 235. 


9? Ripley, Compound of Alchemy (as in n. 77), prologue. 

5! Paracelsus, in Theatrum chemicum, Strasbourg, 1659, 1, 101. 
82 Maier, 1617, 281. 

8 B. Valentine, Duodecim claves, ninth key, in Waite, 1, 344. 


84 Rosarium philosophorum 


sumably caught Me Fare with the aid of his hunting dogs. 
Within the contest of alchemy, however, the dogs assume 
deeper s:gn—icam-e. Emblem xLvi of Maier's Atalanta fu- 
giens illustrates the coming together of opposite elements 
in alchemy as tws dogs fighting each other (Fig. 15).8 The 
accompanymg motto describes the opposites as "The wolf, 
coming fror the East, and the Dog, coming from the West,” 
an allegary »f Arabic origin.* 

The opposing elemental camps of hot-dry and wet-cold 
personified sy th= wolf and dog assumed many identities 
in alchemica icor graphy.” The only criteria for their per- 
sonificaton, how=ver were that the pair be of innately op- 
posing neturss (such as Adam and Eve, sulfur and mercury, 
East and West, ec.), and that their happy union be ac- 
complished with -iolence and difficulty.8 The red, white, 
and gray cowrs c- the dogs in Eeckhout's painting corre- 
spond to the three major color changes in alchemy. Fur- 
thermore al hems<al illustrations commonly depict the op- 
posites, whe-her mey be silver and gold, sun and moon, 
red man anc white weman, or grapes of two varieties, as 
colored whit-(or zray-white) and red. Likewise, the Arabic 
prototypes fer Mz er's emblem describe the alchemical op- 
posites as “The white one . . . in the West... . the red . 
from the opposite direction ."# 

The fact taat Esckhout’s animals are not a wolf and a 
dog, but "wc dogs and that they do not fight, but coexist 
peacefully, presems nc incongruities within the context of 
alchemy. Albgori-ally, the unification of opposites was 
conceived as the merging of the wild wolf and tame dog 
into a single species afer their initial conflict. The Arabic 
treatises from which Maier took his emblem maintain that 
the difference between wolf and dog is slight, for the dog 
has the shape of a wolf, and the wolf has almost become 
tame by alorg lime of descent. Likewise the difference be- 
tween the alcLemical opposites is slight, for they ultimately 
descend fr>m-one another and eventually become identical 
by means of the process of distillation.? Thus, the dogs 
accompanyinz the three messengers in Eeckhout's scene 
reinforce tne kroader themes of alchemical duality and uni- 
fication present elsewhere in the painting. 


The Four Elements 

The most bafflinz element of Eeckhout's scene, the four 
winged, petti-like f gures almost hidden within a dark re- 
cess of the cave, also happens to be among the more com- 
mon alchemi-al metaphors. Manacled and chained to- 
gether, they cerresmond to the four elements — earth, air, 
water, and fir» — he “four in one" of the unified trans- 
muting agent. The Aristotelian elements were the basic 


*» Maier's emblemsis nearby identical to Lambsprinck (as in n. 20), Emblem 
XLVII. 


8 De Jong, 285-282, traces the origin of the epigram to Rhazes, Consilium 
conjugu ..., »ubished i- the Theatrum chemicum, Strasbourg, 1660, v, 
633. 


87 See Dixon, 982 


88 See C.G. Jung, “lysteraim coniunctionis, Princeton, 197. for further 
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15 M. Maier, aaa fugiens, pone lag 1618, Emblem 
XLVII 


constituents of the alchemical ingredients, and their inter- 
changeability and unification into an inseparable whole was 
the ultimate goal of the laboratory operation. Hence, the 
Aurora consurgens instructs, "when thou hast water from 
earth, air from water, fire from air, earth from fire, then 
shalt thou fully and perfectly possess our art. ? 

Mylius's Philosophia reformata illustrates the subduing 
of the elements as four men humbly approaching their re- 
newed sovereign in much the same way that the trinity of 
animal, vegetable, and mineral pay homage to Eeckhout's 
king (Fig. 16). The same obeisance was required of the four 
elements in alchemical allegory. Hence, the shadowy pres- 
ence of the background figures in Eeckhout's painting ful- 
fills the Rosarium philosophorum's allegorical description 
of the four elements as ". . . in our mountain most mas- 
terfully hid. Four come together in one in this our magis- 
terial stone.” The chains joining the four figures are com- 
mon metaphors for the mutual interdependence of elements 
in alchemy. Michael Maier's Symbola aureae mensae 
(Frankfurt, 1617), for example, illustrates the concept by 
visualizing the opposing elemental camps as the "fixed" 
(earth and water) and "volatile" (air and fire) principles — 
personified by an earthbound toad chained to a flying eagle 
(Fig. 17). Chains also link three allegorical female figures 
representing the three colors and principles of alchemy in 
an earlier sixteenth-century manuscript (Fig. 18). These im- 
ages reflect Basil Valentine's instructions to “. . . firmly rivet 


examples and a comprehensive history of the concept of alchemical 
opposition. 


8° Quoted in De Jong, 286. 
9 Ibid. 287. 
°l Aurora consurgens, 131. 


?? Rosarium philosophorum, 190-192. 
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17 M. Maier, Symbola aureae mensae duodecim natiorum, 
Frankfurt, 1617, 82 


the chain of love, and prepare the palace for the corona- 
tion," thereby unifying the four disparate elements into a 
single royal transmuting agent.? The four winged putti hid- 
den and chained together in the recesses of Eeckhout's cave 
therefore represent a clear, but allegorical allusion to the 
last stage of the alchemical operation, when the king, born 
from the union of the four elements, is finally crowned. 
The four shadowy putti are treated neither identically 
nor equally in Eeckhout's painting. The most obscure of 
them, who can barely be discerned in the deep shadows of 


?3 Valentine, 329. 


°4 Correspondences among elements, humors, seasons, planets, and ages 
of man were basic to science before the Enlightenment, and all treatises 
assumed knowledge of these relationships. They were definitively stated 
by the ancient Greek physician Galen, whose works were translated and 
published in the 17th century. See Galen, Art of Physick, trans. N. Cul- 
peper, London, 1652, and H. Cuffe, The Differences of the Ages of Mans 
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18 Les Cinq Livres de Nicolas Valois, compagnon de Seigneur 
Grosparmy et de Pierre Vicot prestre, Paris, Bibliothéque de 
l'Arsenal, ms 3019 


the cave, is pale, gaunt, and seemingly very old. It is log- 
ical, in the context of humoral and elemental theory, to 
interpret this figure as a representative of water, associated 
with the phlegmatic humor, the planet Luna, and extreme 
old age.” Likewise, the smallest of the quartet is distin- 
guished by glowing red highlights in his hair and along the 
contours of his wings. Perhaps he embodies the element of 
fire, linked with the choleric humor, the planet Mars, and 
early adolescence. The third figure, who bears no char- 
acteristic humoral traits other than his manacles and chains, 
would then represent the element of air. The distinctive 
iconography of earth, which ruled the alchemical putre- 
factio state, is reserved for the most remarkable of the four, 
a black man with a glowing light around his head. 


The Spiritus Niger 

Alchemical iconography often personified the blackness 
of Saturnine putrefactio, or nigredo, as a Negro, Moor, or 
Ethiopian (Figs. 19 and 20). As a symbol of the initial stage 
of the process, the black man also symbolizes the base prima 
materia upon which the entire operation depended. The 
Aureum vellus describes the materials in nigredo as “a man, 
black like a Negro.” As the Ethiopian in the Aurora, he 
cries out, in words reminiscent of the biblical "Song of 
Songs,” "Be turned to me with all your heart and do not 
cast me aside because I am black and swarthy."* The ni- 
gredo was the most dangerous, uncertain, and also most 
important stage in the work, without which nothing much 
could ever happen. Hence, ". . . he that seeth not his black- 


Life . . ., London, 1600. 
?5 Trismosin, 181-182. 
% Aurora consurgens, 1, xii. 


97 N Flamel, His Exposition of the Hieroglyphicall Figures . . ., London, 
1624, 24. 
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19 Nicola d'&ntorso degli Agli, 1480, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, Ced. Ur-. lat. 899, fol. 106v 


ness, at the beginning . . . shall altogether fail in the 
Mastery. ? 

The charred ingrecients in putrefactio assumed the per- 
sona of an Ethiop an in Melchior's alchemical mass, where 
the death, purificaticn, and regeneration of the materials 
are descmibed as follcws: "Then will appear in the bottom 
of the vessel the migaty Ethiopian, burned, calcined, dis- 
coloured. . . . He asks to be buried, to be sprinkled with 
his own moisture and slowly calcined till he shall arise in 
glowing orm from the fierce fire. . . . Behold a wondrous 
restoratien and renewal of the Ethiopian!" The alchemical 
Ethiopian, symbol of the violent nigredo, is therefore 
equivalent t» the red king before his transformation. Mel- 
chior's mass maintains that the transmuted king and the 
base Ethiopian ere '. . . one thing, one root, one es- 
sence. . . . It is the treasure of treasures, the supreme phil- 
osophica pation, the divine secret of the ancients. Blessed 
is he tha: finds such a thing!” Eeckhout's glowing black 
boy is a faithful embodiment of the "spiritus niger," symbol 
of the transmuting agent in putrefactio. His distinctive halo 


% Jung, 407-402. 
9 Ibid., 40-. 
10 Maier, E518 58. 
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20 Dyas chemica tripartita, Frankfurt, 1625, pl. 3 


identifies him as the "sacred Ethiopian” of alchemy, ”.. . 
the touchstone of truth."!% 


Tempering the Conflict 

Eeckhout indicates the tempering of the duality and con- 
flict inherent in alchemical philosophy by painting a bridle 
upon a smooth rock next to the king. By its placement 
alone, precisely midway between the groups of three mes- 
sengers and four winged putti, the bridle links the trinity 
of animal, vegetable, and mineral with the quaternity of 
earth, air, fire, and water. It points to the final unification 
of three and four inherent in the circular transmuting agent. 
Emblem xx1 of Maier's Atalanta fugiens illustrates this con- 
cept as an alchemist inscribing a circle, square, and triangle 
within each other. The motto instructs, "Make a circle out 
of a man and a woman (the opposites), From which a quad- 
rangular body arises with equal sides, Derive from it a tri- 
angle, which is in contact on all sides with a round sphere: 
Then the Stone will have come into existence.” Likewise, 
Eeckhout links the messengers representing the three ma- 
terial realms with the winged putti symbolizing the four 
elements in the central person of the red king. The choice 
of a bridle to indicate this fusion recalls the ubiquitous in- 
structions found in all alchemical treatises to temper and 
control not only the heat of the furnaces, but also the ele- 
ments of weight, measure, time, and proportion involved 
in every stage of the laboratory operation." 

Clearly, then, an alchemical interpretation for Eeck- 
hout's painting brings all of its anomalies together within 
a single believable iconographical system. Many of these 
disparate elements have been either completely overlooked 


101 [bid., Emblem xx1. See De Jong, 167. 


102 See G. Ripley, Medulla alchymia, in Paarmacopoeia Londinensis (as 
in n. 49), 670. 
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or treated as incidental in explanations focusing primarily 
upon the central figure of the king to the exclusion of prac- 
tically everything else. Within the allegorical context of 
early chemistry, however, the king serves as an icono- 
graphical pivot, complementing and magnifying the mean- 
ings of the other figures and objects placed around him. If 
we accept him as the elderly red king of alchemy, symbol 
of the exalted transmuting agent, then the three messengers 
and their peculiar offerings are no longer secondary figures, 
but essential to the overall allegory. Likewise, the manacles 
and chains of the four putti-like figures, which do not figure 
in illustrations of the four winds, are highly significant as 
indicators of the interchangeability of the elements in al- 
chemical theory. The prominence among them of the ha- 
loed Negro, which is inexplicable within the narrow icon- 
ography of the seasons, then becomes clear within the 
context of alchemical nigredo. In fact, all the objects and 
persons depicted by Eeckhout — dead trees, cave, peacock, 
bread and wine, golden table, dogs, flail, club, bridle, even 
the choice of colors — become not only comprehensible 
within the context of alchemical iconography, but essential 
to the understanding of the painting. 


Conclusion 

The complex allegories of early chemistry upon which 
Eeckhout drew were meant to obscure practical laboratory 
procedures beneath a veil of mystery and wonder. They 
were fashioned to protect the noble art of alchemy from 
unqualified or unprincipled usurpers. More familiar to us 
are the many paintings by Teniers the Younger and others 
depicting foolish alchemists apparently engaged in bun- 
gling their laboratory experiments.' Because we, in the 
twentieth century, are fully aware of the false premises upon 
which alchemy was based, we tend to interpret these works 
as moralistic tirades against the "black art" of alchemy. It 
is wrong, however, to conclude from the evidence of these 
quasi-comical paintings that all alchemists were incompe- 
tent idiots and wastrels who delighted in duping their gul- 
lible public. Rather, we should also look at paintings such 
as Eeckhout's, which proclaim the rich intellectual legacy 
of early chemistry, in order to arrive at a more balanced 
understanding of alchemical imagery in art. 

The fact that artists depicted alchemy both negatively 
and positively throughout history is neither unusual nor 
contradictory within the context of early science. Alchemy, 
like medicine, was both a popular amateur pastime and a 
deep, erudite pursuit in the seventeenth century. Among 
the earnest doctors, metalworkers, and apothecaries who 
devoted their lives to the art, there flourished inevitably a 
large group of charlatans who gave the practice a bad name. 


103 See J.P. Davidson, David Teniers the Younger, Boulder, 1979, 38-42, 
for a discussion of positive and negative depictions of alchemis:s in Te- 
niers's works. 


Literary works like Chaucer's Canon Yeoman's Tale, Se- 
bastiar Brant's Das Narrenschiff, and Ben Jonson's The 
Alchemist contributed to the bad reputation of these chem- 
ical quacks. Alchemical treatises themselves often begin 
with reports of fraudulent practices both as a warning to 
the reader and as an assurance that the author himself does 
not condone deceit. These same treatises commonly damn 
those who profaned the art to the eternal hellfires of their 
own furnaces, while extolling the lofty standards by which 
true alchemists should live. As the "red king" exclaims in 
Lacinius's Pretiosa margarita, "Nobody who is a fraud or 
an avericious and sacrilegious person may undertake this 
work with inpure hands. Only he may approach whose 
soul is pious and wise and who is able to grasp -he doc- 
trines. '° Clearly, then, the bungling alchemists who in- 
habit the filthy laboratories of Teniers and others do not 
represent all adepts, only those who have turned from the 
proper paths of scholarship and devotion. 

The evidence of history and art presents alchemy as a 
fact of seventeenth-century life. Its practices and allegories, 
though based upon hypotheses that we reject outright to- 
day, were accessible to artists as part of the common wis- 
dom of the day. Historians of science, who generally seek 
solid achievement as measured in modern scientific terms, 
tend to be uncomfortable with the great number of sym- 
bols, creams, and allegories that appear in alchem:cal trea- 
tises. It is just this vivid pictorialism, however, that makes 
the language of early chemistry such a fertile source for art 
historians, who are quite used to working with imeginative 
realizations of the physical world. In fact, alchemical icon- 
ography presents a relatively unexplored area for art- 
historical research — a branch of study capable of enlarg- 
ing and enriching the field. Eeckhout's painting is not unique 
in its allegorical embodiment of scientific practice. It is but 
one of many such works stored away in museum basements 
or hung under spurious titles that remain to be elucidated 
within the context of the history of science. 
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[magery in Bosch's Garden of Delights (1981), an4 her ar- 
ticles have appeared in the Art Bulletin, the Art Journal, 
and Cud Holland [Department of Fine Arts, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, NY 13244-1170]. 


Petra ten-Doesschate Chu is the author of French Realism 
and the Dutch Masters and collaborated on the exhibition 
catalogue, Im Lichte Hollands (Basel, 1987) [Department 
of Ar: and Music, Seton Hall University, South Orange, 
N] 07879]. 


‘04 See M. Maier, Examen fucorum pseudo-chymicorum, Frankfurt, 1617, 
11-63. 


105 Bonus, 46-47. 
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Bernini and Alexander VII: Criticism and Praise of the 


Pantheon in the Seventeenth Century 


Tod A. Marder 


This paper examines Bernini's role in the redecoration of the interior of the Pan- 
theon in Rome, which was projected and partiallv executed during the pontificate 
of Alexander VII (1655-67). A careful review of surviving drawings, documents, 
and sources reveals that — contrary to the usual assumption — Bernini had little 
to do with the enterprise. Indeed, the evidence leads me to conclude that he actively 
opposed any scheme to alter the venerable anciert building, and in this regard he 
found himself at odds with his most important patron in architecture, Alexander 
VII. The present essay attempts to shed some light on the issue, which inflected 
the relationship between the architect and the highly cultivated antiquarian who 
was his chief sponsor in architectural matters. The story of Bernini's refusal to 
decorate the interior also helps us to appreciate the ways in which the Pantheon 
could be understood in seventzenth-century Rome and how its reception differed 


from that during the Renaissance. 


One of the most intriguing episodes in the history of the 
Pantheon was the attempt to decorate the interior of the 
venerable space during the pontificate of Alexander VII 
Chigi (1655-67). In this enterprise, the role of the great 
Gianlorenzo Bernini has never been adequately docu- 
mented or entirely dismissed. The relevant drawings in the 
Chigi Archives have not been evaluated carefully, ar.d other 
documentary and circumstantial evidence has not been 
given the scrutiny it deserves. The purpose of this paper is 
to clarify Bernini's part in Alexander's campaign to em- 
bellish the interior of the Pantheon and, insofar as the evi- 
dence permits, to understand better the reception of ancient 
architecture in seventeenth-century Rome. 

Founded by Agrippa and entirely rebuilt by the emperor 
Hadrian, the ancient Pantheon was exorcised of neathen 
cults and consecrated to Saint Mary and All Martyrs by 
Pope Boniface IV in the year 609 a.p. For later ages the 
building served as a conspicuous reminder of the succession 
from the pagan to the Christian era, from the Rome of the 
Emperors to the Rome of the Popes. During the reign of 
Alexander VII, who was a noted scholar and antiquarian, 
as well as a passionate builder, the Pantheon offered a pro- 
found and perhaps even personal challenge to his knowl- 
edge of architecture and his understanding of antiquity. It 


! The fullest discussion of the theme is by R. Krautheimer, The Rome of 
Alexander VII, 1655-1667, Princeton, 1985. On the Pantheon, see K. De 
Fine Licht, The Rotunda in Rome. A Study of Hadrian's Pantheon, 
Copenhagen, 1968 (with extensive bibliography); and the brief survey by 
W. MacDonald, The Pantheon: Design, Meaning, and Progeny, 
Cambridge, 1976. Portions of this paper were presented at the Canadian 
symposium held in Rome in honor of Father Leonard Boyle and Professor 
Richard Krautheimer in June 1987, and delivered again in Chicago at the 
Annual Meeting of the Society of Architectural Historians in April 1988. 
I would like to thank the Office of Research and Sponsored Programs of 


is well known that his attention in these regards was fo- 
cused on a campaign to rehabilitate the papal city and to 
transform it into a modern European capital whose dis- 
tinctive feature was its carefully crafted relationship to the 
ancient heritage. During Alexander's pontificate, the sym- 
bolic relationship between Roma antica and Roma mo- 
derna was a guiding theme and, though never discussed as 
such. the Pantheon must have been destined as one of his 
principal exhibits.! 

For Alexander's work on the exterior and interior of the 
Pantheon, there are some two dozen extant drawings, which 
is more than for any other monument or building enterprise 
of the pontificate except Saint Peter's. Some of these sheets 
are by the hand of Gianlorenzo Bernini and appeared in 
Braver and Wittkower's corpus of Bernini drawings in 
1931.? [n dealing with this material, Brauer and Wittkower 
confined their attention to autograph works, whereas there 
are many drawings clearly not by Bernini's hand that have 
obvious relationships to the ones that are. Twenty years 
ago, Silvia Bordini addressed this issue in an article illus- 
trating all the graphic evidence for work on the Pantheon 
under Alexander VII. She attempted to locate some of the 
drawings chronologically, but she did not revise or aug- 
ment Brauer and Wittkower's formal or historical analysis.? 


Rutgers University, the N.E.H. Travel to Collections Program, and the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Visual Arts at the National Gallery of 
Art in Washington, D.C., for the support that made possible the 
completion of this paper. 


? H. Brauer and R. Wittkower, Die Zeichnungen des Gianlorenzo Bernini, 
Berlin, 1931, 120-122. On p. 5 the authors say that Brauer was essentially 
responsible for the section on the Pantheon. 


3 S. Bordini, “Bernini e il Pantheon, note sul classicismo berniniano,” 
Quaderni dell'Istituto di Storia dell’ Architettura, xiv, 79-84, 1967, 53-84. 


Furthermore, Borcini dealt with Alexander's Pantheon 
projects as though they could be securely attributed to 
Bernini. 

This assumotion, accepted in most of the Bernini liter- 
ature, raises seme problems.‘ It is known, for example, that 
Alexander elicited a number of drawings, now in the Chigi 
Archives. for the decoration of the interior of the Pan- 
theon, and seme of these schemes were partially carried 
out. Yet the extent of Bernini's engagement in these enter- 
prises has never been firmly established, and the degree to 
which his vision of the Pantheon was shared by the pope 
has never beer questioned. During Alexander's pontificate, 
Bernini's influence in artistic matters was enormous. Court 
artist, papal advisor, and sometime confidant, Bernini was 
a presence that hovered ike a persistent shadow. Kraut- 
heimer's index to the pope's diary includes nearly four 
hundred item: under Berrini’s name, about four times the 
number for ar y other in the diary. For Pietro da Cortona, 
there are just £ fty-two entries, for Borromini a mere twenty- 
seven. Given Alexander’s preference for Bernini's company 
and the pope’s respect for his judgment in artistic matters, 
it is natural tc assume that Bernini was associated with the 
decoration of the Pantheon from the beginning, but cor- 
roborative proof of this assumption is slim indeed. 

Document: indicate that the Pantheon fascinated Alex- 
ander from tk= year of his election in 1655 through the year 
of his death ir 1667.5 The unquestionably autograph draw- 
ings by Bernini prove that the fascination was shared, yet 
these drawinzs deal exclusively with the exterior of the 
building and #s urban context.’ In fact, of the six drawings 
for the interier, nct one can be comfortably attributed to 
Bernini on the basis of style, and the circumstantial evi- 
dence is haréy more compelling in this regard. In short, 
although ther= is no firm evidence for any work by Bernini 
inside the Pamtheon, it would seem impossible to exclude 
him from such an important commission. With this di- 


4 Among these who treat the projects as Bernini's, see R. Wittkower, 
Gianlorenzo Ber ini, the Sculptor of the Roman Baroque, London, 1966 
(chronological table); and M. and M. Fagiolo dell'Arco, Bernini, una 
introduzione al sran teatro del barocco, Rome, 1967, no. 208. F. Borsi, 
Bernini architett: , Milan, 1980, 101, suggests that Bernini first refused to 
participate in de igning the decorations and then did so half-heartedly; 
see my n. 30 beæw. With regard to the common misconception about 
Bernini's rale dusing Urban VIIESs reign in dismantling the ancient bronze 
from the portice or bu:lding the twin bell towers over the facade — he 
had no part in either venture — see H. Thelen, Francesco Borromini. Die 
Handzeichnunges, Graz, 1967, 1, 32-37, c. 25-29. 


5 [n the index of persons and corporations, R. Krautheimer and R.B.S. 
Jones, "The Diarwof Alexander VII, Notes on Art, Artists and Buildings,” 
Römisches Jahrb»uch für Kunstgeschichte, xv, 1975, 226-229, provide a list 
of 397 reference- for Bernini ard 104 references for Virgilio Spada, who 
is the next most frequently ment:oned person in the diary. The majordomo 
is referred to fift=-three times and Domenico Jacovacci, the maestro delle 
strade, forty-one times. By any reckoning, the point is clear: Alexander 
appreciated Berrani's company and advice. 


6 Biblioteca Apo-tolica Vaticana (hereafter BAV), Pantheon I, 19, 20, con- 
tains evidence œ Alexander's crders dating from the spring of 1655 for 
the Conservator to inspect possible water damage to the dome and the 
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lemma in mind, we must now review the evidence for Ber- 
nini's involvement more closely. 

To begin at the floor level, the study for refurbishing the 
pavement is part of the preparation for one of several res- 
torations of modern times that have maintained the ancient 
paving pattern to our day (Fig. 1).5 The drawing is inter- 
esting also because it shows the location in plan of the me- 
dieval parapet erected around the altar, both of which were 
dismantled and replaced in the eighteenth century.? A re- 
lated sheet is a ground plan of the Pantheon that may have 
been prepared for an engraving to commemorate Alex- 
ander's works (Fig. 2).1° It is executed in an extremely pre- 
cise linear fashion, without color, and bears a Latin in- 
scription that refers to the theme of ancient Rome renewed 
under the pope's auspices. At present, we have no way of 
determining a date for these drawings, nor have we any 
basis for an attribution to Bernini or any other identifiable 
architect. 

Another sheet, a colored elevation, shows how the poly- 
chrome revetment of the Pantheon would be restored from 
the pavement to the springing of the dome (Fig. 3)." Here 
again, Bernini's presence is quite undocumented, although 
there is a shred of evidence, to be discussed later, that he 
may have used this elevation — or had it made — to dem- 
onstrate his understanding of some organizing principles of 
the building. Prominent on the elevation is a fragment of 
Alexander's inscription from Psalms 149-150, located on 
the pedestal of the attic capping the main order.” It has 
been suggested that Alexander's inscription may have re- 
placed an ancient one whose message is lost to us, but we 
have no proof of that hypothesis and thus we cannot be 
certain if this feature was conceived as a creative addition 
in the spirit of a remodeling or as an antiquarian restora- 
tion.? The inscription survived less than a century before 
Paolo Posi was hired to redecorate the attic zone in 1747. 
Posi's work covered the inscription, as well as every other 


large cornice in the Pantheon. For late mentions of the Pantheon work, 
see n. 25 and n. 26 below. Alexander VII died on 22 May 1667. 


7 Discussed in Brauer-Wittkower, 120-122. 
8 BAV, Chigi P VII, 9, 108r. 


? See Licht, 101, for the restoration history of the pavement of the Pan- 
theon. For the history of the medieval altar and its replacement first in 
the 18th century and again in the 20th century, see T.A. Marder, "Spec- 
chi's High Altar for the Pantheon and the Statues by Cametti and Mode- 
rati," Burlington Magazine, cxx11, 922, 1980, 30-40. The altar rail also 
appears on a flap, unfortunately folded back, on the right of Figure 3. 


1? BAV, Chigi P VII, 9, 107r. 
11 BAV, Chigi P VII, 9, 110. 
12 On the east side (left upon entering), the inscription reads LAUS EIUS 
IN ECCLESIA SANCTORUM. On the west side (right upon entering), 
the inscription reads LAUDATE DOMINUM IN SANCTIS EIUS. Alex- 


ander had alSo ordered a passage from the Psalms to be inscribed on Pietro 
da Cortona's facade of S. Maria della Pace. 


3 For the hypothesis that the inscription replaced an ancient one, pre- 
sumably long-lost by the 17th century, see references in Licht, 270, n. 9. 
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1 Plan of pavement, Pantheon, Rome, colored drawing. BAV, 
Chigi P VII, 9, 108r (photo: Biblioteca Apostolica Vat:cana) 


motif between the major entablature and the springing of 
the dome, although a section of the original scheme was 
reconstructed over the southwestern niche by Terenzio in 
the 1930s (Fig. 4). 

Nor has Bernini any traceable connection with the fas- 
cinating project for the glazing of the oculus (Fig. 5).!° This 
drawing calls for a system of glass pieces arranged "in the 
manner of fish scales" (à squamme di pesce) over a low, 
conical framework of metal. The project can be related to 
the period around December 1662, when Alexander's diary 
records his interest in that part of the building. On two 
successive evenings in the company of Padre Bicchi and 
Don Mario Chigi, Alexander studied "l'occhio della Ro- 


14 See Licht, 114-115, 242-243, for Posi's work. The only remains of the 
original attic are eight pilaster capitals, which are now located in London 
(references in Licht, 270, n. 10). Licht, 115, suggests that Terenzio’s re- 
construction of the original attic scheme on the southwest "caa give only 
a faint reflection of the original effect." For references to repairs executed 
at the Pantheon between 1929 and 1934, see Licht, 313, n. 34. 


15 BAV, Chigi P VII, 9, 114r. 


16 The diary entry for 28 Sept. 1662 says, "vediamo in Galleria la Rotonda 
fatta di creta." For 4 and 5 Dec. 1662 Alexander notes, respectively: "Pas- 
seggiamo a 23 hore per la galleria e . . . dissegniamo l'occhio della Ro- 
tonda col P. Bicchi"; and "a 23 hore é da noi d. Mario e andiamo in galleria 
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2 Grcundplan of ata: Rome, drawing. BAV, Chigi P VII, 
9, 107r (photo: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana) 


tonda,” presumably in the preserved drawing, as well as 
on the clay model of the Pantheon mentioned in the diary." 
By the end of the pontificate, scaffolding was being erected 
to install the glazing and to afix some new decorative stuc- 
coes in the dome." No doubt there were many preparatory 
studies for these operations, the present sheets having been 
preserved in the Chigi volumes as records of eventual so- 
lutions or important intermediate stages of the designs. 
At least one scholar has attributed the large drawing of 
the whole elevation to Bernini, but there is no drawing de- 
monstrably by him to which it could be compared on sty- 
listic or other bases (Fig. 6). Nor has the literature ac- 
counted for the fact that at least two distinct hands are 


a vedere la distesa dell'occhio della Rotonda"; Krautheimer-Jones, nos. 
618, 637, and 638. 


17 Ermete Rossi, "Roma ignorata," Roma, xvii, 1939, 474: "Si sono nella 
corrente settimana finite di eriggere le due gran cclonne, che mancavano 
al portico del Pantheon, alzandosi anco dentro all'intorno li ponti di le- 
gname per abbelirlo tutto con stucchi, et in cima coprirlo con un cuppolino 
di cristalli.” The notice is dated 19 Mar. 1667. The glazing was intended 
to minimize the damage to the Pantheon caused by rain. 


18 BAV, Chigi P VII, 9, 111-112, is attributed to Bernini by Bordini, fig. 
55; and Fagiolo dell'Arco, no. 208 ("certamente autografo nei particolari 
della decorazione”). 


3 Elevation o! Pantheon, Rome, 
colored drawirg. BAV, Chigi P VII, 
9, 110 (photo: Bibiioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana) 


4 Detail of attic, Pantheon, Rome 
(photo: William Loerke) 


responsible, respectively, for the rendering of the architec- 
tonic elements and the decorative stuccoes in the dome. The 
architecture is presented in fine gray lines, precisely ruled 
and carefully mezsured, while the decoration is drawn with 
a thick point in brown ink in a style that is imprecise and 
clumsy. The mets include the Chigi monti and the eight- 
pointed star in the coffers and alternative combinations of 
floral metifs covering the ribs. At the top of this drawing 
is a scheme for rendering the dome seen from below. The 
oculus is borderec by stars and the name of Alexander VII. 
A second drawine for the design of the stuccoes in the cof- 
fers shows.an alte-native decorative scheme for the coffers, 
again using the Cigi emblems, perhaps in this case — given 


19 Krauthesmer (as in n. 1), 109. 
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the "exploded" contours of the components — as a pattern 
for a three-dimensional model (Fig. 7). In any case, both 
drawings ought to be considered workshop productions 
rather than autograph examples of Bernini's art, and Brauer 
and Wittkower were quite justified in excluding them from 
the corpus of autograph works. The real question is: whose 
workshop are we dealing with? If it was Bernini's, then our 
long-held assumptions about his participation in the dec- 
oration of the Pantheon would be justified; but the absence 
of any save the most vaporous evidence in this regard 
should induce us to look elsewhere. Krautheimer may be 
leading us in the right direction when he attributes the large 
drawing of the full elevation to Carlo Fontana.’ 

It is from Fontana's Templum Vaticanum of 1694 that we 
learn more about how Alexander actually began to have 
the dome encrusted with stucco decoration "in the way it 
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5 Project for glazing the oculus of Pantheon, Rome, drawing 
BAV, Chigi P VII, 9, 114r (photo: Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana) 


was formerly,” that is, in antiquity. Fontana says that, in 
a similar spirit, Alexander intended to decorate the attic 
with large figures of angels (angeloni) set directly above 
the Corinthian columns in place of the ancient caryatids 
once located there. The angels, Fontana tells us, were to 
be positioned so that they would appear to support the 
cornice on which the dome rests. From this account, it may 
be concluded that the angels were conceived as seven- 
teenth-century versions of the ancient caryatids that appear 
in Fontana's representation of Agrippa's Pantheon (Fig. 8).? 
(We have to bear in mind, of course, that Fontana believed 
Agrippa was responsible for the Pantheon as we know it, 
since Hadrian's decisive role in its reconstruction was 
brought out only in the nineteenth century.) Rather wist- 
fully, then, Fontana informs us that the work was cut short 
by Alexander's death and that his successor, Clement IX 
(1667-69), had the stuccoes entirely removed. The interior 


20 Fontana discusses the ancient caryatids in the passage presented in my 
n. 51 below. 
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6 Transverse section of Pantheon and view of dome with pro- 
posed decorations, drawing. BAV, Chigi P VII, 9, 111-112 
(photo: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana) 
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was returned to its earlier state, as seen in Panini's famous 
view of the interier (Fig. 9).?! 

Documents contirm Fentana’s account of these events 
and testify to the accemplishment of other works for re- 
furbishing the interior. The works were carried out under 
the directioneof the senatore di Roma, Cesare Negrelli, who 
had been associated with operations on the exterior of the 
Pantheon from 1€62 through 1666.” In February 1664, 
Alexander announced his-desire to restore the interior;? but 


21 Carlo Fontana, Temzlum Vaticanum et ipsius origo cum aedificiis ma- 
xime conspicuis-antiqu.-us, & recens ibidem constitutis, Rome, 1694, 451- 
474. After discussing À »xanders work of grading the piazza and replacing 
the missing portions c- the ea:t side of the portico, Fontana, 473, con- 
tinues: "Aveva anche a data principio ad incrostare il Volto di Stucchi, 
nel modo che fù antic: nent con ogni nobilità, e con animo similmente 
di ornare il Tamburo m quel secondo ordine, con disporvi figure d'An- 
geloni, posti sopra i Vivo delle Colonne, per reggere la Cornice 
dell'Imposta della Cupela, in luogo delle Cariatidi. Pensò di più di fare 
un Cuppolino, sopra Mcchio del Tempio, di Metallo, con le vitriate, & 
abile à resistere all'imgiurie de'bempi, e liberare dalle pioggie il Tempio, 
dentro il cuale continuamente cadono dall'istess'Occhio, che lo illumina: 
ma richiamata Sua Santità dal Signore Iddio à migliore vita, restò privo 
il Tempio di tanto bene=izio, e quell'Ornato da lui principiato di Stucchi, 
sotto la Volta, fù da Clemente IX levato, e ridotto l'Edifizio al pristino 
stato, con avere fatte ci più delle Cancellate, fra gli Intercolonnij del Por- 
tico, che al presente si scorgono.” 


22 BAV, Pantheon I, 1© 49 (25 and 29 Nov., 17 Dec. 1662). For the role 
of the senatore di Rama, see G. Lunadoro, Relazione della corte di Roma, 
Bracciano. 1645, 72-73 


23 BAV, Pantheon I, 1° 52 (8 Eebruary 1664). 


8 Longitudinal 
section of Pan- 
theon, detail of 
engraving in 

Carlo Fontana, 
Templum Vati- 
canum, 1694 


9 G.P. Panini, In- 
terior of the Pan- 
theon. Washing- 
ton, D.C., 
National Gallery 
of Art (photo: 
National Gallery) 
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for some two years, as noted above, he had been consid- 
ering closing the oculus to protect the building from water 
damage, and in 1666 Negrelli submitted an estimate for this 
project and used the occasion to report on a trial cleaning 
of columns, pilasters, and revetments.* At the end of the 
year 1666, Alexander appropriated a large sum of money 
“to finish the Rotonda,” and this included the decoration 
of the dome with stuccoes.? In February 1667, a papal chi- 
rograph authorized the cleaning and polishing of the col- 
umns and polychrome revetments, the installation of the 
stucco decoration, and the construction of a glass enclosure 
for the oculus.* The project for decorating and enclosing 
the dome is mentioned again on 19 March and then on 26 
April 1667, less than a month before Alexander VII died.” 
His successor, Clement IX, was elected on 20 June. and by 
November 1667, Negrelli had received new orders to have 
the decorations on the dome removed. Our knowledge of 
the design of the stuccoes is otherwise vague, but tae order 
for their removal is an indication that their critical success 
was less than universal. Throughout these activities, the 
documents mention the Dominican Giuseppe Paglia as ar- 
chitect and supervisor of the work; and while Fontana does 
not mention Paglia, he was a likely source for the infor- 
mation in the Templum Vaticanum. In 1680 Paglia had 
served as Fontana's collaborator in surveying the condition 
of the dome of St. Peter's, and their work together would 
have provided many opportunities for discussiors about 
the Pantheon.? When the time arrived to publish his in- 
vestigations at St. Peter's, Fontana used the opportunity to 
incorporate information on the history of the Pantheon as 
a sort of appendix to the central subject of his Templum 
Vaticanum. 

In the documentation and source material for the op- 
erations on the interior of the Pantheon during the Chigi 
pontificate, Bernini's name is mentioned nowhere. There 
is, on the other hand, a clear and unambiguous report of 


24 Documents published now by Krautheimer (as in n. 1), 186 (BAV, Chigi 
P VII, 9, 103). 


25 Ibid., 187, with references to Krautheimer-Jones, nos. 945 and 946 (12 
and 14 Dec. 1666). These notices correspond with accounts in BAV, Chigi 
P VII, 9, 103, which mention the cassettoni. 


26 Archivio di Stato in Rome (hereafter ASR), Presidenza delle 5trade 32, 
28 (2 Feb. 1667): "Habbiamo risoluto d'avantaggio ancora fare ristuccare 
per di dentro la Chiesa tutta, la Cupula conforme il disegno, che ci havete 
presentato, e da noi approvato, come anco di pulire e lustrare le Colonne 
di Marmo fino, che adornano le Cappelle, ó Altari, e di fare ura vetriata 
all'occhio per di sopra alla Cupola. . . ." There is no certain indication 
that the design for the coffer stuccoes approved by the pope is either of 
those considered here. The chirograph was partially published by S.L. 
Forte, "Il domenicano Giuseppe Paglia architetto siciliano a Roma," Ar- 
chivum fratrum praedicatorum, xxx111, 1963, 337. John Varriano kindly 
brought Forte's article to my attention. 


27 Mention of 19 Mar. 1667 in the avviso cited by Krautheimer (as in n. 
1), 187 (Archivio Segreto Vaticano, Avvisi 114, 48). The mandato of 26 
Apr. 1667 for 3,090 scudi is presumably for work accomplished because 
it exceeds the estimated 3,000 scudi mentioned earlier. Cf. V. Golzio, Do- 
cumenti artistici sul seicento nell'Archivio Chigi, Rome, 1939, 336-338. 


28 Chirograph of 16 Nov. 1667 in ASR, Presidenza delle Strade 32, 42-43: 
"E rapresentandoci esser terminata la rimessa di d.e colonne con suoi ac- 
compagnamenti, come il spiano, silciata, Chiavica, Scalinata alla fontana, 


Bernini's resolute opposition to Alexander's decorative 
schemes for the interior of the Pantheon. This report takes 
the *orm of an anecdote that comes down to us from the 
eighteenth century. According to the story, Bernini three 
times refused Alexander's request to enliven the dome of 
the Pantheon (“ravvivare l'ornato della Cupola”). Claiming 
to lack the talent necessary for this intervention, Bernini 
offered merely to paint in the little pilasters of the attic if 
the money was lacking to replace them in marble. Thus, 
Bernini refused to provide ornament for the dome despite 
the pope's repeated request. This anecdote has been known 
to scholars since Fraschetti's time, yet no one seems to have 
considered it seriously, although there are good reasons to 
do so.” 

Tne anecdote, which is fully published here for the first 
time (see Appendix), is contained in a letter of 1762 ad- 
dressed to the young architect appointed to complete the 
Trevi Fountain after the death of Nicola Salvi (1697-1751). 
Salvi's successor was Giuseppe Panini, son of the famous 
pairter, who was hired to finish the fountain at a time when 
much of its temporary sculptural decoration remained to 
be executed in stone.? The letter describes how Bernini, a 
century earlier, had considered the ancient decoration of 
the Pantheon as perfect and therefore "incapable of change 
or correction by any other later architect." The purpose of 
the letter of 1762 was to admonish the young, newly ap- 
pointed architect of the Trevi Fountain similarly to be faith- 
ful to the original decorative scheme he had inherited, not 
from antiquity but from Nicola Salvi. The author of the 
letter was probably Salvi's brother,” and this identification 
would certainly explain the fervor of the argument and the 
disparaging tone of the writer who elsewhere in the letter 
addresses Panini in the diminutive as "l'architettino." 

Tae letter goes on to say that in response to Alexander's 
request to enliven the design of the dome, Bernini carefully 
studied the building and especially its ornament, where- 


et altri lavori, e Che la stuccatura della Cupola p. di dentro la Chiesa, 
che ia parte era fatta, haverla fatta disfare, e ritornata nel primo stato 
conforme vi ordinassimo, perche intendessimo, piü tosto deformasse, che 
abellisse, e rapresentandoci, che p. tutti i sudetti lavori si sono spesi scudi 
dieci mila trenta sette come appare dalle stime, e tasse fatte da frà Giu- 
seppe Paglia domenicano deputato all sopraintendenza di d.a fab- 
rica. . . ." The chirograph was republished by Forte, appen. 1, 385-386, 
appa-ently without knowledge of the full text printed in C. Fea, Dei diritti 
del Principiato sugli antichi edifizi publici sacri e profani in occasione del 
Pantheon di Marco Agrippa, Rome, 1806, 114-116 (with minor differences 
from my transcription). 


2 Paglia's career is studied by Forte, who mentions his work on the dome 
of St Peter's (p. 372). Paglia died in 1682. 


30 S. Fraschetti, Il Bernini, Milan, 1900, 299-300. Borsi (as in n. 4), 101, 
quotes the story and then, contradicting its substance, suggests that Ber- 
nini ' affronta il problema con il minimo dispendio di mezzi." Krautheimer 
(as in n. 1), 186, considered the 18th-century source "of doubtful 
reliability." 

31 For the chronology and other matters related to the history and design 
of the Trevi Fountain, see J. Pinto, The Trevi Fountain, New Haven, 1986. 
Pinto, fig. 135, is a view by Hubert Robert of the Trevi under construction 
at about the time of the letter discussed here. 


32 I thank John Pinto for this suggestion. 
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upon he re-ognized that the little pilasters of the second 
order corresponded to the proportions and rhythms of the 
Corinthian order below it. Or to quote the letter, "that the 
pilastrini wath their relative placements and components 
corresponded to -he plan of the lower floor, that there [in 
the piiastrzii] was the same symmetry and eurythmy." 
Then, continues cur anecdote, “with the judgment of a truly 
great man, that 5, meesured and not presumptuous, Ber- 
nini said he did net have the talent suitable for the changes." 
The languaze maxes it evident that Bernini claimed to lack 
the talent to improve on the original scheme of the Pan- 
theon, and this was the reason both for his refusal to en- 
liven the decorat on despite the repeated appeals of Alex- 
ander, and for the o fer merely to paint the little pilasters 
of the secord orcer = marble were unaffordable to restore 
them. 


33 Turin. Saluzzianus. 148, fol 80, is identified as the earliest known draw- 
ing of the-inteior of the Pantheon by T. Buddensieg, "Das Pantheon in 
der Renaissance," K-nstgeschichtliche Gesellschaft zu Berlin. Sitzungs- 
berichte N.F III, 1994/65, 3-6; and his fundamental "Criticism and Praise 
of the Pantheam in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance,” in R.R. Bolgar, 
ed., Classical nflueizces on European Culture AD 500-1500, Cambridge, 
1971, 259-267 See also T. Buddensieg, "Criticism of Ancient Architecture 
in the Sixteenth and®Seveateenth Centuries,” in idem, 1976, 335-348. In- 
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11 Reconstructed view of interior of Pantheon, drawing by 
Francesco di Giorgio Martini. Turin, Biblioteca Reale, Codex 
Saluzzianus 148, fol. 80 (photo: Chomon) 


In the Renaissance the zone of the interior that is referred 
to as the attic or drum had proved troublesome to anti- 
quarians, who observed that its little pilasters do not line 
up consistently with the grand Corinthian order below nor 
with the ribs of the dome above them (Fig. 10). Thus, it 
appeared that the Pantheon, a touchstone of ancient Ro- 
man architecture, violated a fundamental principle of clas- 
sical composition, namely that vertical components of an 
elevation should be aligned over one another and not over 
the void of a window or a bay. In the fifteenth century 
Francesco di Giorgio reconstructs the Pantheon with not 
one but two attics, and he aligns the orders with the ribs 
of the dome, changing both the number and the position 
of the coffers (Fig. 11).? In Serlio's woodcuts of the Pan- 


terestingly, there is little comment on the differences between Francesco's 
drawing and the actual composition of the Pantheon ir. Corrado Maltese- 
Livia Maltese Degrassi, eds., Francesco di Giorgio, Trattati di architettura 
ingegneria e arte militare, 1, Milan, 1967, 280-281, pl. 147; or in C.H. 
Ericsson, Roman Architecture Expressed in Sketches by Francesco di Gior- 
gio Martini (Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum, 1xvi), Helsinki, 
1980, 219-220. 
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12 Transverse section of interior of Pantheon, wood engraving 
by Serlio, Tutte le opere d'architettura, 1619 ed. 
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13 Elevation detail of Pantheon, wood engraving by Serlio, 
1619 


34 Sebastiano Serlio, Tutte le opere d'architettura et prospettiva di Se- 
bastiano Serlio Bolognese, Venice, 1619, 111, 52 and 54v. 


35 See I quattro libri dell'architettura di Andrea Palladio, Venice, 1570, 
Iv, cap. xx; H. Egger, C. Huelsen, and A. Michaelis, Codex Escurialensis. 
Ein Skizzenbuch aus der Werkstatt Domenico Ghirlandaios, Vienra, 1906, 
93-94, fol. 30; and J. Shearman, "Raphael, Rome, and the Codex Escu- 
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14 Transverse section of interior of Pantheon, engraving 
Palladio, 1 quattro libri, 1570 
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theon from Book 111, the pilastrini are neatly centered above 
the Corinthian columns in contrast to their true locations, 
and the same may be observed of the ribs of the dome (Fig. 
12). Serlio's detail of the elevation, also from Book 111, more 
clearly shows this shameless rearrangement of the realities 
so that they would conform to Renaissance expectations 
(Fig. 13.^* 

To »e sure, some Renaissance architects rendered the pi- 
lastrini in the attic faithfully, as did Palladio (Figs. 14, 15), 
Raphael (Fig. 16), and the anonymous author of the draw- 
ing in the Codex Escurialensis (Fig. 17).* But where the attic 
zone :s simply left blank, as on two leaves of the Codex 
Coner (Fig. 18) or in the Ferrara drawing by Peruzzi (Fig. 
19) or in a drawing by Ligorio, I believe we have evidence 


rialensis," Master Drawings, Spring 1977, 107-146, esp. 111-117, who ar- 
gues that Uffizi A 164 is a composite of Raphael and another hand, and 
the Escarialensis leaf is a copy after it. More about Uffizi A 164 may be 
found in Shearman's discussion in C.L. Frommel, S. Ray, and M. Tafuri, 
Raffaello.architetto, Milan, 1984, 402-403. 
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15 Elevation detail of Lantheon, engraving by Palladio, I quat- 
tro libri, 1579 


of the confusion zenereted by this feature of the ancient 
monument. By :eavmg such a problematic element of the 
elevation blank, ‘hese draftsmen consciously effaced com- 
ponents that thes could not understand. In an extensive 
critique ef tae Pantheon Antonio da Sangallo the Younger 
made the point cuite specific, adding a corrective sketch 


36 For the Cod=x Corer, see 7. Ashby, "Sixteenth-Century Drawings of 
Roman Buildimgs At—-ibut»d to Andreas Coner," Papers of the British 
School a: Rome, n, 1904, 29, nos. 35 and 36; the attribution is discussed 
in T. Buddens eg, ‘Bernardo della Volpaia and Giovanni Francesco da 
Sangallo Der Auter.des Codex Coner und seine Stellung im Sangallo- 
Kreis," Römisches lamrbuch für Kunstgeschichte, xv, 1975, 89-107. For 
the drawings cf Peruzzi aad Ligorio (the latter apparently capied from 
Peruzzi), see H. Burns. “A Peruzzi Drawing in Ferrara," Mitteilungen des 
Kunsthis*orich-n Inst*utes in Florenz, xu, 1966, 245-270. 


37 Uffizi A 874%: “Apr2sso di dentro ci e uno altro erore che ne partorisce 
molti e questo si e che li piastri e le colonne non sono espartiti parimenti 
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16 View of interior of Pantheon, drawing attributed to Ra- 
phael and anonymous hand. Florence, Uffizi A 164 (photo: 
Uffizi) 
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17 View of interior of Pantheon, anonymous drawing. Escorial 
Library, Codex Escurialensis (photo: Escorial) 


and also taking the ancient architects to task over the com- 
position of the portico and the disposition of the columns 
within the building (Fig. 20).? The difficulty of understand- 
ing the scansion of the attic members in any logical way 
explains why Michelangelo called the lower part of the 
building “un disegno angelico, e non umano" up to the cor- 


e li pilastri di sopra non vengono sopra a quelli di sotto volendoli spartire 
parimente e cosi quelli pettorali della volta delli sfondati non corrispon- 
dono sopra alli pilastri e posano sopra li vani delle finestre cosa perni- 
tiosisima che si lli avesse partito le colonne e pilastri parimente non li saria 
venuti questi inconvenienti ma tutti perfettamenti sariano collocati come 
qui si dimonstrerra." Here Sangallo offers a "corrected" scheme. The sheet 
is reproduced and the text transcribed by A. Bartoli, ] monumenti antichi 
di Roma nei disegni degli Uffizi di Firenze, Florence, 1914-22, 111, fig. 414; 
v1, 76-77. The passage was kindly brought to my attention by William 
Loerke. 
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nicione — a judgment known to Alexander VII and un- 
doubtedly considered in his studies of the building.” Mi- 
chelangelo's qualified opinion of the upper parts of the 
Pantheon, again known to Alexander VII, was based on 
the belief shared by sixteenth-century contemporaries that 
the upper parts of the building were the work of a second 
architect, and that a third architect was responsible for the 
portico.? 

Given the background of these problems, it may appear 
somewhat paradoxical to discover the author of the letter 
of 1762 admonishing the new architect of the Trevi to fol- 
low Serlio's advice to young architects, namely to study 
and imitate the Pantheon! In point of fact, Serlio praises 
the Pantheon lavishly but distorts its features in illustra- 
tions, as has been seen, and he never explicitly advises as- 
piring architects to emulate it. Because the author of the 
eighteenth-century letter appears not to know his Serlio 
very well — or the Pantheon for that matter — the cred- 
ibility of the anecdote about Bernini might well be ques- 
tioned. On the other hand, the writer's ignorance of these 
matters may be his best recommendation. 

Nothing in the letter of 1762 indicates that its author had 
a profound knowledge of architecture or its literature. Ser- 
lio, for example, is inappropriately invoked and entirely 
misquoted.* Yet the letter contains what can only be de- 
scribed as a brilliant insight into the organizing principles 
of the Pantheon, an explanation that puts to rest the most 
challenging aspect of the building, namely the composition 
of the attic, which is explained as corresponding to the 
"symmetry and eurythmy” of the orders on the pavement. 
The words simetria and eurithmia, which are used in the 
letter to describe Bernini's understanding of the groups of 
pilastrini, come directly from the Ten Books of Vitruvius, 


38 See the early 17th-century "Relatione di reliquie antiche sotteranee tro- 
vate con l'occasione della nova Chiavica. Alla Santità di Papa Urbano 
VIII fatta da Cipriano Cipriani Arciprete della Rotonda" in BAV, Barb. 
lat. 4309, fol. 11v: "Per diametro della bellezza, e finezza di cap telli Mi- 
chelangelo Buonarota si maravigliava anzi diceva, che dal primo Cor- 
nicione in giù era disegno angelico, e non umano.” (For the full passage, 
see G. Fea, Miscellanea filologica critica e antiquaria, 11, Rome, 1836, 
241.) For Alexander's knowledge of this passage, one need only turn to 
"Copia della relazione data ad Alessandro VII per la restaurazione del 
tempio della Rotonda dall'arciprete Cipriani, estrata dall' Archivio Se- 
greto Vaticano," BAV, Pantheon II, 2, fol. 128v, where the judgment was 
repeated verbatim. Both of these tracts by Cipriani were published by T. 
Schreiber, "Über unedirte rómische Fundberichte," Berichte über die Ver- 
handlungen der kóniglich sáchsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Leipzig, Philologisch-historische Classe, xxxv11, 1885, 127-153. My thanks 
to Professor Krautheimer for the reference and to Patricia Waddy for 
checking its contents. 


39 Vasari, Le vite de'più eccellenti pittori scultori ed architettori, ed. G. 
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18 Transverse section of Pantheon, drawing by Bernardo della 
Volpaia, Codex Coner, fol. 35 (courtesy the Trustees of Sir 
John Soane's Museum) 


Milanesi, Florence, 1906, iv, 511-512: “Nondimeno molti artefici, e par- 
ticolarmente Michelagnolo Buonarroti, sono stati d'openione che la Ri- 
tonda fusse fatta da tre architetti, e che il primo la conducesse al fine della 
cornice che é sopra le colonne; l'altro dalla cornice in su, dove sono quelle 
finestre d'opera piu gentile; perché invero questa seconda parte é di man- 
iera varia e diversa dalla parte di sotto, essendo state seguitate le volte 
senza ubbidire ai diritti con lo spartimento: il terzo si crede che facesse 
quel portico, che fu cosa rarissima." The passage enters Vasari's narrative 
in the discussion of the vestibule of S. Spirito in Florence, whose vault 
partiticns do not fall over the columns along the side walls. Michelangelo's 
opinion about the three architects of the Pantheon was well known to 
Alexander VII, as proved by a reference to it in BAV, Chigi M VIII, LX, 
fols. 129-141. 


40 Serlio, 1619, Bk. i11, 50r ff., Bk. iv, 171r ff. 


*! I am thinking of the passage where the letter says, “il Serlio propone 
alla Gioventu per imitazione, oltre il Tempio tutto, anche l'ornato del 
Tamburo." In fact, Serlio mentions nothing of the sort. 
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where they apper tegether four times: three times in the 
second chapter at Book 1, where Vitruvius defines the es- 


42 The four citations = Visruvius, taken from the Granger edition in the 
Loeb Classical Libram (Cambridge and London, 1931), read as follows: 
“Architectura autem sonstat ex ordinatione, quae graece taxis dicitur, et 
ex dispositione. han« autem Graeci diathesin vocitant, et eurythmia et 
symmetriaset @ecore © dissributione quae graece oeconomia dicitur" (Bk. 
1, 2, 1). ‘Eurytamia est venusta species commodusque in conpositionibus 
membrorum aspectus Haec efficitur, cum membra operis convenientia 
sunt altitudinisad latitudirem, latitudinis ad longitudinem, et ad summam 
omnia responcent sua symmetriae” (Bk. 1, 2, 3). "Item symmetria est ex 
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19 Longitudinal section of 
Pantheon, drawing by Pe- 
ruzzi. Ferrara, Biblioteca 
Comunale Ariostea, Ms 
Classe I, n. 217 (photo: 
Berveglieri) 


Cw w 


20 Reconstructed view of 
interior of Pantheon, 
drawing by Antonio da 
Sangallo the Younger. Flor- 
ence, Uffizi A 874 (photo: 
Uffizi) 


sence of architecture, and once in Book vi where he dis- 
cusses proportion in building.‘ Vitruvius used these terms 


ipsius operis membris conveniens consensus ex partibusque separatis ad 
universae figurae speciem ratae partis responsus. Uti in hominis corpore 
e cubito, pede, palmo, digito ceterisque particulis symmetros est euryth- 
miae qualitas, sic est in operum perfectionibus" (Bk. 1, 2, 4). "Igitur sta- 
tuenda est primum ratio symmetriarum, a qua sumatur sine dubitatione 
commutatio, deinde explicetur operis futuri locorum unum spatium long- 
itudinis, cuius semel constituta fuerit magnitudo, sequatur eam propor- 


tionis ad decorem apparatio, uti non sit considerantibus aspectus euryth- 
miae dubius" (Bk. v1, 2, 5). 
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to describe the way that proportions of details should cor- 
respond to one another and to the proportions of the build- 
ing they compose, and this is the way these terms were 
understood in the Renaissance.? As such, they were per- 
fectly suited to explain how the units of four Corinthian 
pilasters of the attic conformed to the proportional scheme 
of the four-part Corinthian pilaster-and-column groups 
standing on the pavement. In this fundamental insight, the 
correspondence between upper and lower orders in the 
Pantheon was thus recognized as one of rhythm and pro- 
portion rather than of superimposed ordinances that align 
vertically. 

It is always possible that the eighteenth-century writer 
just stumbled on the solution to a problem that disturbed 
Francesco di Giorgio, Peruzzi, Michelangelo, Sangallo the 
Younger, and countless other sixteenth-century architects. 
Alternatively, another, anonymous eighteenth-century ob- 
server might be credited with the insight. Yet the simplest 
and most sensible conclusion is that the anecdote about 
Bernini's refusal to honor Alexander's request for decora- 
tions is true and that Bernini's refusal was based on his 
ability to understand the building where others had failed 
to do so. Indeed, if this reading of the evidence is accepted, 
Bernini may be identified as the first observer to explain 
the apparent anomaly in the scansion of the attic piliasters 
of the Pantheon. 

The simultaneous and corresponding rhythmic se- 
quences in the pilasters of the attic and the orders that spring 
from the pavement create an architectural counterpoint that 
Bernini, in the seventeenth century, must have been well 
prepared to understand. Although he did not indicate any 
knowledge that this rhythmic overlay was generated by the 
structure of the building, he certainly recognized that the 
disposition of the decorative revetments in the attic had to 
be consistent with the structural logic of the architecture.“ 
It might even be argued that the seventeenth-century ar- 
chitect best known for the grand unity of his decorative 
and architectural visions was uniquely prepared for the 
challenge of interpreting a portion of the Pantheon that 
mystified so many of his illustrious predecessors. In the 


43 To illustrate the point, one may refer to the translations of Vitruvius 
by Francesco di Giorgio in the 15th century and Fabio Calvo in the 16th 
century, for which see, respectively, G. Scaglia, Il "Vitruvio Magliabe- 
chiano' di Francesco di Giorgio Martini, Florence, 1985, specifically 77; 
and Vitruvio e Raffaello. Il "De Architectura” di Vitruvio nella traduzione 
inedita di Fabio Calvo Ravennate, ed. V. Fontana and P. Morachiello, 
Rome, 1975, specifically 77-79, 246, and 420-421. Francesco di Giorgio 
incorporated these principles into his own trattato as follows. "L'aurittima 
[eurythmy] é venusta apparienza e modo dello aspetto de' membri in nelle 
composizioni, come che é l'altezza alla larghezza e la larghezza alla lon- 
ghezza, e ogni cosa con ragione corrisponda. Similmente la simmetria é 
conveniente consenso e misura de' membri e rispondimento della pro- 
porzionata e venusta parte dell'apparienza di tutta la figura, come che 
interviene in nel corpo umano piè, palmo, dito e l'altre particule che in 
esso sono” (from Maltese-Degrassi, 1, 39). A recent scholarly discussion 
and bibliography on Vitruvius manuscripts can be found in Sceglia, 13- 
68. For an interesting modern study of Vitruvian terms, see A. Tzonis 
and L. Lefaivre, Classical Architecture: The Poetics of Order, Cembridge 
and London, 1986. 


more limited context of the present investigation, however, 
the possibility may be considered that the colored drawing 
in Figure 3, depicting a partial elevation of the Pantheon, 
was used to demonstrate Bernini's argument about the re- 
lationship between the two levels. For the drawing depicts 
precisely the parts of the interior elevation that are men- 
tioned in the anecdote, while the dome is omitted. As is 
well known, the ribs of the dome do not correspond in 
location to the vertical components below them, and this 
feature is also left unexplained in the letter. Whether the 
drawing was made expressly for Bernini's demonstration is 
impossible to say, nor is there any indication of his opinion 
about the addition of the inscription from Psalms, which 
is also prominently featured. 

A full discussion of the Pantheon as it was understood 
by antiquarians and architects from the fifteenth through 
the eighteenth centuries transcends the more limited goals 
of this paper. Suffice it here to emphasize Carlo Fontana's 
ingenious reading of the building in his Templum Vati- 
canum. Like some earlier antiquarians, he thought that the 
original structure of the Pantheon was Republican and that 
the portico was an addition by Agrippa.* Fontana also sub- 
scribed to the notion that Agrippa had added a correspond- 
ing Corinthian order to an interior previously composed 
only of arches, as depicted in his engravings of the pre- and 
post-Agrippan building (Fig. 21). To cover the upper zone 
of the old arches and fill the margin between the new order 
and the dome, Fontana maintained that Agrippa employed 
caryatid figures “sopra i Vivi delle Colonne,” that is, di- 
rectly above the main order of columns and pilasters. Al- 
thouzh he does not explain why, Fontana concluded that 
the caryatids in the attic register were replaced by pilastrini 
at the time when the temple was converted by Boniface IV 
into a Christian church. Presumably at this time, according 
to Fontana’s historical scheme, the rhythmic system of the 
attic lost its correspondence with the lower order. Fontana 
provides no further explanation for the new system in the 
intermediate zone, which is illustrated along with the old 
in his Templum Vaticanum.** Nor is any account given of 
the apparent dislocation of the ribs of the dome which, as 


44 For a convincing modern interpretation of this issue, see W. Loerke, 
"Re-reading the Interior of Hadrian's Pantheon, ” in "Abstracts of the 
1989 Annual Meeting of the College Art Association," San Francisco, Feb. 
1989; amd "A Re-reading of the Interior Elevation of Hadrian's Rotonda," 
Journel of the Society of Architectural Historians, forthcoming (with ad- 
ditional references to the topic). I thank Bill Loerke for his interest in my 
17th-cemtury studies on the Pantheon, which complement his own inves- 
tigations into its structure and meaning. See also P. Davies, D. Hemsoll, 
and M.W. Jones, "The Pantheon: Triumph of Rome or Triumph of Com- 
promise?," Art History, x, 1987, 133-153, with an addendum offering a 
hypothesis about the genesis of the attic. (I owe the reference to the kind- 
ness o: Joseph Polzer.) 

45 Fontana, 454, claimed that the proportions of the Republican temple, 
with its lower pavement level, corresponded to the analogia and eur- 
hythmia described by Vitruvius t, 5. This claim provides support for the 
notion that such issues and terms were current in the 17th century. 


46 Fontana, 454, 459-461, 467, and 473. 
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21 cauda I- ngitud:nal sections of Pantheon, engraving 
by Fontana, Templ:m Vaticanum, 1694 


Fontana was able to see, correspond to the niches rather 
than the orders.‘ 
Taking into aceount Fontana’s historical analysis and his 


47 The ccrrespondenc between the ribs of the dome and the location of 
the main niches, so ci-arly seen in his profile of the “prima edificatione,” 
may account for Forcana's icea of an earlier structure upon which the 
orders were later superimposed, first at the main level and later in the 
attic. 


48 Fontana, 467, illus -ates the Pantheon "con ornati fatti da Agrippa,” 
and makes reference t- the "Volta che copre il d.o Tempio, et Occhio non 
innovato nell'osatura ma da Agrippa abbellito di stucchi." 


?? These are Pliny's w-rds: “Agrippae Pantheum decoravit Diogenes Ath- 
eniensis; in columnis :empli eius Caryatides probantur inter pauca op- 
erum, sicut in fastigie posita signa, sed propter altitudinem loci minus 
celebrata." 


°° For an interesting discussion of caryatids, with much valuable bibli- 
ography, see the recent book by G. Hersey, The Lost Meaning of Classical 
Architecture. Specula ons on Ornament from Vitruvius to Venturi, Cam- 


bridge ard London, 7988. 


51 Cf. other books by Fontana, e.g., Discorso . . . sopra il Monte Citatorio 
situato nel Campo M. -tio, 1694; Antio e sue antichità dalla Porta S. Gio- 
vanni a i Volsci, 1710; ‘Anfiteatro Flavio descritto e delineato, 1725. Here 
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enthusiasm for the embellishments of Alexander VII, one 
can only conclude that the angel/caryatids envisioned by 
the pope were conceived in the spirit of a restoration or at 
least an allusion to the antique spirit of the building. These 
figures, to be set above the great Corinthian order, must 
have been intended to revive the memory of the Agrippan 
temple before the removal of the caryatids and their re- 
placement with the little pilasters, that is, betore the ancient 
correspondence between the lower and inte-mediate levels 
had been lost. The notion of a rehabilitation all'antica is 
strengthened by the congruence of this episode with the 
interest in redecorating the dome with stucco ornaments, 
which Fontana also traced to Agrippa's inte-vention.* The 
locus classicus for the caryatids is Pliny's Natural History 
xxxv1. 38; but Pliny is unclear about the location of these 
figures.‘ Up to the seventeenth century, even the most dil- 
igent scholars had trouble in deciding where they had orig- 
inally been situated. They were occasionelly considered 
part of the portico, or belonging to the major order of the 
interior, or within the niches of the interior, sut no one had 
ever suggested that they belonged at the level of the attic. 

The striking originality of Fontana's explanation for the 
location of Pliny's caryatids is unprecedented in the anti- 
quarian literature and unparalleled in Fontana's other an- 
tiquarian writings.? The perfect congruity between Fon- 
tana's account of the Agrippan Pantkeon and the 
components of Alexander VII's restoration indeed suggests 
that we might be dealing with Alexander's conception of 
the history of the Pantheon and his explanation for its dec- 
oration, which was then recorded by Fontana. The Chigi 
Archives are full of reports on the ancient Pantheon in all 
its aspects, including precisely those taken up in this essay. 
Nardini's magisterial Roma antica, published posthu- 
mously in 1665 but known to Alexander by 1662 or 1663, 
concludes about the caryatids that one coulc not determine 
"in what part of the Pantheon they were or could have 
been."? Nardini cites the work of the sixteenth-century 
writer Demonzioso, who is one of the few antiquarians 
concerned with the topic, and whose opinion, along with 
those of a good many others, is considered in the pages of 
the Chigi Archives. These are but two of many authorities 


is what Fontana, 459, writes about the caryatids: "Ma perche rimane quella 
parte di altezza fra l'ordine presente, e la Cornice dell’Imposta della Volta, 
senza alcun'ornamento, credemo che dasse ad Agrippa motivo di porvi 
figure all'altezza proporzionata all'ordine di sotto, sop-a i Vivi delle Co- 
lonne, rappresentanti le Cariatidi, riferite dal Monsiosie, nel trattato, che 
fà di questo Tempio, con l'autorità di Plinio; Non avendo Noi con l'esatta 
perquisizione, fatta di tutto quest'Edificio, trovato un luogo più proprio, 
& adattato à queste figure, del Sito preaccennato: nen solo per essere 
adesso piü proporzionato d'ogni altro; ma anche, perche scorgendosi ev- 
identemente quel Zoccolone di marmo molto elevato sopra la Cornice, 
rende probabile, che sopra di esso stassero le Cariatid ." 


?? Famiano Nardini, Roma antica, Rome, 1665, 335. The book received 
the imprimatur of the Maestro del Sacro Palazzo on 1 Nov. 1664. The 
dedication addressed to Alexander and written by Ottzvio Falconieri be- 
gins, "Beatissimo Padre, sono già due anni, che avendc la Santità Vostra 
mostrato qualche desiderio di vedere ció, che dell'antica Roma avea las- 
ciato scritto Famiano Nardini . . . , ebbi in sorte di fa: pervenire a'piedi 
di V.B. scritta di mano dello stesso Autore quest'Ope-a, la quale a be- 
nefizio di chi si diletta di cosi nobili studij, prendo ora a pubblicar con 
le Stampe." 
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that had been consulted in the course of a continuing study 
of the Pantheon that was undoubtedly guided by Alexander 
VII and recorded in the family papers.? 

Because the eighteenth-century letter identifies the "tam- 
buro” as the section of the interior that Alexander wished 
Bernini to animate, and because we know from Fontana's 
book that the angel/caryatids were planned for tha: zone, 
I think it would be fair to conclude that precisely these were 
the components that Bernini thrice refused to provide. The 
anecdote contradicts no reliable evidence, and in substance 
and detail it corresponds perfectly to everything to be 
learned from documents, sources, and circumstances. It 
would also help explain more fully why Negrelli assured 
the pope in 1666, when reporting on the progress of the 
works, that “no one would be told of Your Holiness’s wishes 
except the supervisor Fra Paglia. . . . I shall present every- 
thing as if the ideas were mine.” This statement betrays 
a concern to keep news of the project from those who would 
disapprove of it, such as Bernini. Moreover, the statement 
reflects the intention of his ministers to hide Alexander's 
participation in the design.‘ 

The myth of Bernini's participation in the decoration of 
the Pantheon can be traced to his first modern biographer, 
Stanislao Fraschetti. In a single sentence Fraschetti wrote 
that Bernini attempted the stucco decoration of the Pan- 
theon for Alexander VII, but nowhere did Fraschetti at- 
tribute to Bernini the Chigi drawings, which Fraschetti 
roundly criticized as a “poorly conceived work, fortunately 
not executed.” The eighteenth-century letter, which he 
published only in part, served to confirm his aesthet:c judg- 
ment. Fraschetti could not have known that later historians 
would be inclined to ignore the substance of the letter and 
reappraise the quality of the drawings as testaments of Ber- 
nini's intervention. Before Fraschetti, I doubt that anyone 


53 Ludovici Demontiosii Gallus Romae Hospes ubi multa antiquorum 
monimenta explicantur, par pristinae formae restiuuntur, Rome. 1585, is 
also cited by Fontana in the passage quoted in my n. 51 above. There is 
an extensive discussion of the caryatids among the Chigi papers in BAV, 
Chigi M VIL, LX, fols. 139-141 (citation of Pliny, Dio Cassius, Vitruvius, 
Biondo, and Michelangelo), which refers to Alexander VII and is datable 
to 1656-58. Pliny, Vitruvius, Demonzioso, and Nardini's opinions on the 
caryatids are discussed in BAV, Pantheon I, 17, fol. 177 ff., also datable 
to Alexander's reign. A copy of a report on the building submitted to 
Alexander VII by the archpriest Cipriano Cipriani of S. Maria ad Martyres 
is preserved in BAV, Pantheon II, 2, fols. 124-125. For additional refer- 
ences on the subject, see G. Eroli, Raccolta generale delle iscrizioni pagane 
e cristiane esistite ed esistenti nel Pantheon di Roma, Narni, 1395, 125- 
132. 


54 BAV, Chigi P VII, 9, 103 (1 Sept. 1666): "Non si comunichera ad alcuno 
i comandi di SStà solo non si potrà à meno di non volessi di fra Giosephe 
in far pigliar misure, formar piante et altre fature, mà rapresentzró il tuto 
come mie pensieri." Krautheimer (as in n. 1), 109 and 186-187, believed 
that the reason for the secrecy was the prominent display of papal ref- 
erences on Fig. 6, on the assumption that this design was destined for 
execution. I believe that this drawing, which does not show the angeloni, 
was superseded by a scheme that did. The notion that Alexander intended 
the Pantheon as his mausoleum (Bordini, 70-72) has been cast in doubt, 
correctly I believe, by Krautheimer (as in n. 1), 187. 


55 Interestingly enough, some of its more controversial features may have 


seriously thought Bernini responsible for even attempting 
to satisfy Alexander's wishes to refashion the venerable 
interior” 

The letter of 1762 was written in order to influence the 
completion of the Trevi Fountain, but the lesson of Ber- 
nini's refusal to decorate the Pantheon had special reso- 
nance in Rome after the middle of the eighteenth century. 
With the rising popularity of Neoclassical taste, nothing 
could have been so bothersome to radical proponents of 
the new style as the unfathomable compositional liberties 
in the pilastrini of the attic in the Pantheon. The solution 
to the apparently inconsistent alignment of vertical parts 
was to obliterate the middle zone by superimposing an al- 
ternating sequence of square fields and pedimented win- 
dows, which neutralize the perception of disunity. This 
scheme, sponsored by Benedict XIV, was executed by Paolo 
Posi :n 1747, and has been with us ever since. Although it 
has rot been adequately emphasized as such, the remod- 
eling of the Pantheon at that time must have been one of 
the crucial volleys in the battle between adherents of the 
new severe taste and the unreconstructed guardians of tra- 
ditional values, whether ancient or baroque, in Rome. Just 
fifteen years later, as manifested in the letter to the new 
Trevi architect, the power of the new aesthetics to influence 
and even to alter the appearance of famous monuments was 
still threatening. The Trevi Fountain, with its provisory 
stucco sculpture yet to be transformed into stone, stood on 
the cusp of this moment of transition in style and historical 
evaluation, and served as a new battleground. Remember 
the fate of the Pantheon, the letter of 1762 warned, for there 
were meaning and subtlety and distinction in designs of the 
past ‘hat even great architects could miss. Involving more 
than family pride or differences in taste, the threat to Salvi's 
original scheme also constituted a fresh challenge to the 


been suggested by an archpriest of S. Maria ad Martyres, Cipriano Cip- 
riani. [rea report to Alexander that predates any of his work on the façade 
and the piazza, Cipriani suggests putting whatever ornament the pope 
wished between the fourteen windows of the intermediate zone, "un cielo 
stellato in oro" around the oculus, and a cupola over the oculus to protect 
against rain. These proposals appear on fols. 124-125 of the "Copia della 
relazione data ad Alessandro VII per la restaurazione del tempio della 
Rotonda . . .” cited in my n. 38 above (BAV, Pantheon II, 2, fols. 124- 
125). 


56 Fraschetti, 299, writes, "Un'altra opera il Bernini tentó per ordine di 
Alessandro VII, e cioé la decorazione di stucchi nel magnifico Pantheon 
di Agrippa. La testimonianza di codesto tentativo é contenuta in un codice 
Vaticano, ed é di data alquanto posteriore, vale a dire del 1762. [The 
subsequent footnote gives the material underlined in our Appendix.] Ho 
rinvenuto i disegni di codesto mal divisato lavoro, per fortuna non messo 
in esecuzione, in un codice della Chigiana." A footnote then follows with 
a reference to BAV, Chigi P VII, 9. Fraschetti, 229-300, claimed that the 
bright colors on the drawings gave the walls "the appearance of a Pom- 
peiiar theater," and he railed against the coffers "clumsily filled by ro- 
settes by the mounts, and by the star of the house of Chigi." As with the 
decorations that were executed, the identity of the responsible artists re- 
mains unknown. 


57 The existence of the Chigi drawings had already been noted in 1806 by 
C. Fea (as in n. 28), 144, without mention of Bernini or any other artist. 


principles of artistic and historical integrity.5 

At the Pantheon, finally, some clear distinctions can be 
made between the attitudes of Alexander VII and Bernini 
toward antiquity. For Alexander, antiquity was both a 
source of scholarly delight and a vehicle to advance the 
notion of a Christian capital founded on and surpassing 
the glories of the ancient city. To bring the city up to date, 
to modernize it by bringing it back to its former (in this 
case Agrippan) glory, was Alexander's purpose and his 
pleasure. It is the aggressive antiquarian in this Sienese 
scholar who wanted simultaneously to restore and to re- 
fashion the attic of the Pantheon with angels “sopra il Vivo 
delle Colonne.” In order to endow the heritage of Rome 
with some aspect of modernity, he thought that creative 
leaps of faith founded upon contemporary archaeological 
knowledge were entirely appropriate. This is the theme of 
Alexander's greatest achievement, the Piazza S. Pietro, and 
his intention in so many ef his architectural and urbanistic 
enterprises. Indeed, it is likely that Alexander saw in the 
Pantheon the possibility of a crowning monument to his 
amalgamation of ancient and modern Rome. 

For Bernini, antiquity provided a different kind of pleas- 
ure and inspiration. The challenge of the Pantheon for the 
architect was beth practical and aesthetic, and less pro- 
grammatic than fer the pope insofar as form and meaning 
are separable elements of architecture. Bernini's creative 
intuition enzbled him to carry the image of the ancient 
building in his head and to invoke its authority in word 
and deed. He mentioned it three times during his visit to 
Paris in 1664, at which time his ode to the rotunda, namely 
the church cf S. Maria dell'Assunzione at Ariccia, was 
nearly finished (Fig. 22). Elsewhere I have argued that the 
Ariccia church is not a copy but an original composition 
showing the architect's capacity for emulation through in- 
vention. In my opinion, the use of the Pantheon type in a 
composition that aggressively embraces the irregular fabric 
of the medieval hilltown at Ariccia was intended to dram- 
atize values usually considered antithetical to the static, 
isolated. anc self-referential geometry of classical architec- 
ture.® As in his ather buildings, Bernini demonstrates the 
flexibility ard richness of inherited tradition by giving it 
new meaning. Central to this effort is a sophisticated un- 


°® These topics were also taken up by the members of the Academy of 
St. Luke in defense of the Four Rivers Fountain. BAV, Vat. lat. 8235, from 
which our Appendix istaken, bears the title, "Scritture spettante alla Fon- 
tana di Trevi fra le quali alcune tratte dagli originali di Nicola Salvi. . . 

l'esame delle nuove mutazione fatte l'anno MDCCLII e la Risposta all'aut- 
tor delle note-sulli dial oghi delle Belle Arti, E le Riflessioni sopra la vita 
di Niccola Salvzstampzte nelle Vite degli Architetti scritte dall'Anonimo." 
It contains excFanges between members of the Academy of St. Luke who 
inveigh against the new architect (Giuseppe Panini) and the liberties being 
taken with the original scheme by Salvi. In these discussions, Bernini's 
Four Rivers Fountain znd his work on the Trevi Fountain are frequently 
referred to (cc. 43v, 48v, 49v, 65r, 67r, 78r). The volume was discussed 
and extracts quotec by Cesare d'Onofrio, Le fontane di Roma, Rome, 
1957, 263ff. 


° Diary ofthe Cavaliere Bernini's Visit to France, ed. A. Blunt and an- 
notated by G.C Bauer, trans. M. Corbett, Princeton, 1985, 147, 208, 314. 
These circumstances effectively negate Borsi's assertion that Bernini's hes- 
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22 Bernini, S. Maria dell'Assunzione, Ariccia, facade (photo: 


derstanding of architecture that transcends blind reverence 
or mere borrowing. Thus, while he was able to find mean- 
ing in aspects of ancient architecture that had escaped con- 
temporaries, he remained free to build in a contemporary 
idiom.* The interior of the church at Ariccia is composed 
of a fluted pilaster order inspired by the Pantheon, but the 
order is not surmounted by an attic, and the ribs of the 
dome come down directly over the pilasters in a conven- 
tional manner (Fig. 23). 

Against Alexander's ambitions, Bernini defended both 
the integrity and authority of the Pantheon and, by his 
refusal to alter it, he questioned the legitimacy of the im- 
provisations that would have transformed the venerable 
space into a seventeenth-century spectacle. In the context 
of the challenge that provoked Bernini's penetrating in- 
sight, it hardly matters that Vitruvius cannot have intended 
a reference to such an interior — Vitruvius died a full cen- 
tury before Roman vaulted architecture reached its apogee 
in the construction of the Pantheon. For Bernini employed 
the Vitruvian terms “eurythmy” and "symmetry" as a rhe- 
torical device aimed as dissuading Alexander from redec- 
orating the Pantheon according to a new interpretation of 
its form and history. In any event, Berniri's argument 
failed; and the incident is one of the few that demonstrates 
a conflict between the will of the pope and his most trusted 
architect. All the same, the invocation and application of 
the Vitruvian concept speak eloquently of the profound 
character of Bernini's critical faculties. Here again, as I have 


itation to deal with the Pantheon was a product of “insecurity” or “in- 
difference” (Borsi, 101). 


°° The notion of creative intuition deserves emphasis in view of the pos- 
sibility that Bernini's insight about the Pantheon postdates his design for 
Ariccia, a point I have stressed elsewhere. For the relevant evidence and 
a new understanding of the church, see T. Marder, "Palladio, Bernini e 
la Rotonda di Ariccia," Bollettino del Centro Internazionale di Studi di 
Architettura Andrea Palladio, xxii, 1981 (1986), 17-26, esp. 18, n. 3; for 
the design process, see T. Marder, "La chiesa del Bernini ad Ariccia," Gian 
Lorenzo Bernini architetto e l'architettura europea del sei-settecento, ed. 
G. Spagnesi and Marcello Fagiolo, Rome, 1983, 255-277. 


*! Contemporaries still believed in the theory of different architects re- 
sponsible for the Pantheon. See the guidebook of 1660-63 by F. Martinelli 
published by C. d'Onofrio, Roma nel seicento Florence, 1969, 127-128. 
Martinelli characterizes the portion above the cornicione as "di maniera 
varia e diversa dalla parte di sotto, essendo state seguitate le volte senza 
obedire à i diritti con lo spartimento." 
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23 S. Maria dell'Assunzione, Ariccia, interior (photo: Istituto 


Centrale per il Catalogo e la Documentazione) 


tried to demonstrate for the church at Ariccia, the simplistic 
characterization of Bernini's thinking as classical or even 
"cinquecentesque" does not do justice to a critical aware- 
ness in truth more subtle than even his partisans have 
divined. 

Whether Bernini thought that one architect or many 
stood behind the Pantheon may never be known, but the 
recorded statements suggest that he thought one mind, if 
not one person, was responsible. Thus, he argued for main- 
taining the building as it stood, and in this regard he allied 
himself with the humanistic tradition that embraced the 
importance of ancient Roman architecture as an article of 
faith. Understood in this light, Bernini's refusal to cecorate 
the Pantheon simply reiterated the policy articulated by 
Alberti (De re aedificatoria, 1x, 11): 


& Ten Books on Architecture, trans. into Italian by C. Bartoli and into 
English by J. Leoni, ed. J. Rykwert, London, 1955, 208 


Now as, by reason of the Shortness of Man's Life, few 
great Works are compleated by the first Undertaker, we 
tha: succeed him either out of Envy or Officiousness, are 
vain of making some Alteration in his original Design. 
By this means what was well begun is spoiled in the fin- 
ishing. For this Reason I think we should adhere to the 
original Design of the Inventor, who we are to suppose 
had maturely weighed and considered it. It is possible he 
might have some wise Inducement to do what he did, 
which upon a more diligent and attentive Examination, 
you may at length discover yourself.* 


Tod A. Marder received his Ph.D. from Columbia Uni- 
versity. He is the author of several earlier studies on 
Bernini's architecture, and currently editor of the Journal 
of the Society of Architectural Historians [Department of 
Art History, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, NJ 


08903. 


Appendix 


BAV. Vat. lat. 8235, cc. 7-18, is entitled "All'odierno Giovine 
Architetto della Fontana di Trevi" and is dated 1 July 1762. At 
the beginning of the letter, the anonymous author specifies his 
objections to changes being made on Salvi's scheme: ‘le 
mutazione, che vi faceste, così nelle Statue laterali, che nella 
Corcna degli Scogli, che formano la prima Tazza di quella fonte." 
Elsewhere the recipient is referred to as "l'architettino," but only 
the portion relevant to the Pantheon is published here. The 
italicized passages are quoted in Fraschetti, 299. (Tohn Pinto has 
recertly discovered a contemporaneous copy of Vat. lat 8235 in 
the British Library, Add. 8503.) 


Non voglio negarsi già la proposizione vera in se stessa; ma 
non Der rapporto a voi, in cui non si verifica; dicovi pero, che 
altre persone maggiori di voi in talento, in fondo, in esperienza, 
in gride, ed in éta, sono andati molto caute a por le mani nell'opera 
altru.. il Cavalier Lorenzo Bernino fù dalla Sa. Me. di Alessandro 
VII interrogato della maniera di ravvivare l'ornato della Cuppola 
del Farteon e fugli dal medesimo ben per tre volte risposto, di 
non aver talento bastevole di ció fare, e che solo poteva usarsi 
del pennello in rifare i pilastrini, quando la spesa necessaria per 
rifarli di marmo fosse dispiacciuta. 

Ma sapete voi da che procedesse una tal risposta del Bernino? 
nel diró io: dall'aver contemplata la medesima opera attentamente. 
Consideró egli, che gli autori dell'opera erano stati uomini, che 
fiorivano in Roma in tempo di gusto ottimo i quali o erano Greci, 
ovve-o avevano da i medesimi imparato, con animo positivo, e 
costante di superarli nella perfezione, e nel grido; e perció si diede 
a Bernino a credere, che un ornato fatto in un Tempio di tanta 
considerazione da persone intendenti in tempio, che l'idee di Roma 
tendevano alla prima nate della gloria, non potea essere un ornato 
fatto a caso, mà sibbene giusto, regolato, e proporzionato; mentre 
aveva a favor suo la presunzione di esser perfetto, e peró incapace 
della mutazione, o correzione di qualunque altro posteriore 
Arch tetto. 

Consideró ancora il Bernino attentamente l'opera, cioé l'ornato 
istesso, ed avendo riconosciuto, che i Pilastrini colle vicine 
disposizioni, e ripartimenti, corrispondevano al primo piantato 
inferiore, che vi era la stessa simetria, ed eurithmia, con giudizio 
veramento da uomo grande, cioé giusto, e non prosuntuoso, disse 


non aver talento att alle mutazioni; e voi Signor (Giovine = 
cancelled) Arcnitetto confessar dovete, che non si sbagliò, mentre 
il Serlio propone al& Gioventu per imitazione, oltre il Tempio 
tutto, anche l'ernato del Eamburo; cosa per altro, che da voi stesso 
a nell'occhio riconos=er potsete vera, se ne guardarete in Palladio 
al lib. IV, ovvero in altri il disegno. 
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Ecco, Signor Architetto, comme fanno gli uomini prima di por 
le mani nelle opere degli altri uomini. L'età (l'inespertezza = in 
margin) certamente si scusa; ma è d'uopo farvi avvertito, acciò 
non erriate per l'avvenire, e vi ricuperiate il eredito così perduto. 
Voi vi siete posto ad operare senza rifletter bene chi era Nicola 
Salvi, e cosa avesse egli fatto; eppure tanto v'incombeva. 


Johann Christian Reinhart and the Transformation of Heroic 
Landscape, 1790-1800 


Timothy E Mitchell 


The history of German Romantic landscape paintmg has received much attention, 
but the origins of this story in the late eighteenth century have not. The purpose 
of this paper is to present the gradual changes that began to reshape landscape 
imagery during the last decade of the century. Tracing this development reveals 
several intriguing features. One is that the previously distinct landscape modes 
were merged into new patterrs. This transformation arose from changing attitudes 
toward art, nature, and history. A second important factor was the role prints 
played as an arena for artistic experimentation. These various elements are united 
in Reinhart's efforts at achieving a new heroic iandscape style. 


In Landscape with City and Bridge (Fig. 1), dated 1799, 
Johann Christian Reinhart resolved a conflict between the- 
ory and practice that had arisen in Germany. Dur:ng most 
of the eighteenth century, German essayists consistently 
promoted the noble landscape manner of Nicholas Poussin, 
Gaspard Dughet, and Claude Lorrain; at the same time, 
German landscape artists favored imagery stemm:ng from 
the Dutch picturesque tradition. A tension thus arose be- 
tween the artists’ developing ‘naturalism’ and art theory's 
more conservative demand for idealized grandeur. Rein- 
hart reconciled these differences by the simple act of placing 
a scene of classical antiquity in a strikingly realistic setting. 
This solution might appear obvious, but its success re- 
quired major reversals in aesthetic thinking. The purpose 
of this essay is to follow Reinhart's artistic path and to 
investigate possible reasons for the directions he took. 

Reinhart's originality lay not so much in radical inven- 
tions but rather in new combinations of known styles, 
themes, and patterns. Four elements in Landscape with City 
and Bridge are particularly noteworthy: the naturalism of 
depiction, the mountain setting, the light effects, and the 
compositional complexity of the scene. None of the four 
were totally new creations, but by skillfully merg:ng them 
with a noble theme, Reinhart revitalized the heroic 
landscape. 


Research for this study was made possible by financial support from the 
Art History Travel Fund of the Kress Foundation Department of Art His- 
tory and a grant from the General Research Fund of the University of 
Kansas for the summer of 1987. The courteous and professiona. assistance 
of the staffs at the Germanisches Nationalmuseum in Nuremberg and the 
Kunstsammlungen Veste Coburg deserve notice. I want to thank Breon 
Mitchell for his editorial advice. The substance of this essay will be in- 
corporated into Art and Nature in German Landscape Painting 1770-1835, 
to be published by Oxford University Press. 


1 [n this paper “naturalism” is used only in its most restricted and narrow 


Reinhart's artistic career is divided, conveniently for us, 
between his early years in Germany and a professional ca- 
reer in Italy. The break came in 1789 when, at the age of 
twenty-eight, he left Dresden and moved to Rome. The 
artistic training in the German pastoral tradition that he 
received in the 1780s might seem a poor preparation for a 
career in Italy. Certainly his early studies were unrelated 
to the pursuit of heroic grandeur; and yet this training 
woulc prove instrumental in his later success. 

The category of heroic landscape was never rigorously 
defined in eighteenth-century art theory, but a widely 
shared consensus on the meaning of the concept existed. 
Roger de Piles set the standard early on in his Cours de 
peinture (Paris, 1708): 


The heroic style is a composition of objects, gathering 
all from art and nature which can produce a grand and 
extraordinary effect. The sites, there, are all agreeable 
and surprising, the fabrics nothing but temples, pyra- 
mids, classical tombs, altars, sacred to the Gods, or 
pleasure dwellings of regular architecture. And if nature 
is mot represented as chance may represent her to our 
eyes every day, she is at least represented as one fancies 
that she ought to look 


meaning, as "the accurate representation of the visible appearance of na- 
ture." See T. Munro, "Meanings of 'Naturalism' in Philosophy and Aes- 
thetics, " Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, xix/2, Winter 1960, 133- 
197: 


2 This translation is from Gombrich, “The Renaissance Theory of Art and 
the Rise of Landscape," Norm and Form: Studies in the Art of The Ren- 
aissane, London, 1966, 152, n. 61. For an extended study of De Piles, 
see T. Puttfarken, Roger de Piles’ Theory of Art, New Haven and London, 
1985. 


Kunstsammlungen Veste Coburg 


De Piles's commentary became an important reference for 
German art theor'sts.? But though this sense of the heroic 
remained popular forsome time, by the end of the century 
it had become outmoded. 

The art that gave rise to De Piles's definition did have 
at least one important acherent among German artists. The 
standard composi-ional pattern associated in Germany with 
this grand style was -xemplified in such idyllic images as 
Gaspard Dughet's Morring and Evening (Figs. 2 and 3).: 
Here nature was artfully constructed with trees or hills as 
framing devices, distent mountains, and a middle ground 
of gentle flatlands. This pleasing formula was employed by 
Jakob Philipp Ha-kert, the leading German Vedutist. But 
Hackert's reputation sested on his career in Italy, not Ger- 
many. His Vue des ervirons de Carpentras (Fig. 4) clearly 


* De Piles was frequently cited in Christian Ludwig van Hagedorn's Be- 
trachtungen über die Nahlevey, Leipzig, 1762. When, in 1774, Georg Sulzer 
discussed landscape ir his mfluential art dictionary, Allgemeine Theorie 
der Schónen Künste, Be P-les and Hagedorn were his authorities on the 
heroic form (im, 152). For an extended study of Sulzer's lexicon, see J. 
Dobai, Die-bildenden Künste im Johann Georg Sulzers Asthetik, Winter- 
thur, 1978. 


* | am illustrating primts oi Daghet rather than the paintings because it 
was in this reproductive fcrm that most artists knew such works. These 
prints are by Georg Hacker’, the brother of Philipp Hackert. Significantly, 
they are the only prirts that Georg Hackert made of works other than 
works by Philipp, which shoves Dughet's importance. 


? Hackert, 238. That tae heroic landscape style emerged out of direct ex- 
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1 johann Christian Reinhart, Landscape with City and Bridge, 1799, etching, 28 x 35.9cm. 


conformed to the conventions of the idyllic. This agree- 
ment arose in part from a kind of circular aesthetic rea- 
soning. As scholars now commonly note, artists then ob- 
served nature through the lens of prior art. Hackert 
certainly had Dughet in mind when he selected his scenery. 
But even though he structured his image to emulate this 
style, he also believed that the heroic form was based on 
nature. He wrote in his essay on landscape art that the Old 
Masters (he was referring specifically to Poussin, Dughet, 
Annibale Carracci, and Domenichino) "created the rules of 
the grand style out of the natural beauties of the Italian 
countryside." Hackert's landscapes are normally so similar 
that often only staffage separates them into the categories 
of real or ideal.‘ 

The classic question of the origin of the ideal in the real, 


periences of Italy was not only the accepted notion in the 18th century, 
but one that remains popular. See K. Gerstenberg, Die Ideale Land- 
schaftsmalerei, Halle, 1923, 141. Dughet's reputation as the preeminent 
painter of the Italian scene is documented by M. Roethlisberger, Gaspard 
Dughet: Rome 1615-1675, New York, 1975, 27. 


é Hackert did produce some works that were more clearly simple Veduten. 
(I use the German rather than the Italian spelling to indicate that these 
are landscapes, not city scenes.) W. Krónig has discussed two series of 
such images: "Sepia Zeichnungen aus der Umgebung Neapels von Philipp 
Hackert,” Wallraf-Richartz-Jahrbuch, xxxii, 1971, 175-204; and idem, 
Zehn Aussichten von dem Landhause des Horaz, Goethe Museum, Diis- 
seldorf, 1983. 
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2 Georg Hackert after Gaspard Dughet, Morning, etching, 32.6 
x 47cm. Kunstsammlungen Veste Coburg 


of the bond between the general and the specific, continued 
to draw attention throughout the eighteenth century. But, 
as M.H. Abrams has shown, while controversy on this is- 
sue continued unabated, the consensus was clearly on the 
side of the preeminence of the universal type.’ Certainly 
German art theory held that the highest landscape art de- 
picted nature not as she was but as she should be.’ 

How far art practice deviated from this ideal is well il- 
lustrated in Reinhart's largest print, The Mill by the Great 
Oaks (Fig. 5). Finished in 1788, this bucolic scene abun- 
dantly reflects the predominant customs and concerns of 
contemporary German landscape art. The artistic lineage 
of Reinhart's image can easily be traced. Mill by the Great 
Oaks descends directly from Reinhart's first engraving, The 
Washerwomen Near the Mill (1782) (Fig. 6). This initial 
effort at printmaking, which dates from his last year in 
Leipzig, is a reversed image of an etching by Ferdinand Ko- 
bell, who was noted for such small landscape prints.’ Ko- 
bell's own maturation as an artist during the decade of the 
1770s is recapitulated in Mill by the River of 1780 (Fig. 7). 
Here he emphasized the staffage, but, while important, the 
figures did not dominate the setting and the terrain re- 
mained the protagonist. Mill by the River was itself a var- 
iation on the theme set earlier by works like Christian Wil- 
helm Ernst Dietrich’s etching of 1742, Mill by a Stream (Fig. 
8). Although the two artists never met, Kobell respected 
the older man’s work." Dietrich was himself working in a 
tradition begun in the seventeenth century by Allaert van 
Everdingen (Fig. 9). This chain of images illustrates a grad- 


7 Abrams, The Mirror and the Lamp, London, 1953, 35-42. In his dis- 
cussion of the 18th-century debate over the imitation of nature in art, 
which he states runs "the gamut from a primary emphasis on typicality, 
generality, and ‘large appearances,’ to the unqualified recommendation of 
particularity, uniqueness, and a microscopic depiction of detail," Abrams 
makes special note that those who adhered to the latter point of view were 
"few in number . . . and very limited in influence." 


8 For a discussion of this issue, see Hohne, 34. 


? Although I refer to these prints as etchings, they are actually a com- 
bination of etching and engraving. This mixed technique seems standard 
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3 Georg Hackert, after Gaspard Dughet, Evening, etching, 32.5 
x 46.8cm. Kunstsammlungen Veste Coburg 
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4 Georg Hackert after Philipp Hackert, Vue des environs de 
Carpentras, etching, 32.8 x 27.3cm. Kunstsammlungen Veste 
Coburg 


A 


ual modification of traditional forms and makes clear the 
pivotal role that prints played in that history." 

The detailed rendering of the towering oaks and their 
domination of the scene mark the place of Reinhart's image 
in art history. Earlier forms of "naturalistic" landscape 
painting differed in this regard: of the Dutch masters, only 
Ruysdael depicted recognizable species of trees and then 
not with this degree of prominence." A salient feature of 


for German landscape artists. 
10 D. Schweizer, Die Graphik von Ferdinand Kobell, Tübingen, 1962, 75. 


11 Mary distinguishing features of early 19th-century German landscape 
painting have their direct origins in late 18th-century prints. For a study 
of such a passage from low art to high, see my article, "From Vedute to 
Vision: The Importance of Popular Imagery in Friedrich's Development 
of Romantic Landscape Painting," Art Bulletin, txiv, 1982, 414-423. 


12 P. Ashton, A. Davies, and S. Slive, "Jacob van Ruisdael's Trees," Ar- 
noldia, x111, 1982, 2-31. 
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7 Ferdinand Kobell. Mill by the River, 1780, etching, 9 x 
15.8cm. Lend»n, Brtish Museum 
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8 C.W.E. Dietrich, Mill by a Stream, 1742, etching, 9 x 15cm. 





we Met 





9 Allaert van Everdingen, Mill by the Waterfall, etching, 13.6 
x 19.6cm. Kunstsammlungen Veste Coburg 


German landscape art between 1770 and 1800 was an in- 
creasing emphasis on trees. In a letter of 1771 to Jean-Georg 
Wille in Paris, Kobell expressed the sentiment that soon 
prevailed among German artists: "I consider trees to be the 
soul of landscape, at least the most beautiful part of Na- 
ture."? This opinion gained supporters throughout the rest 
of the century. Carl Wilhelm Kolbe was the strongest pro- 
ponent of trees as an artistic theme. In a letter dated 1795, 
he listed the main motifs of nature and described their rel- 
ative artistic value. Kolbe was explicit about the artistic 
potential of nature: water, rocks, air, and clouds all had 
their strengths and weaknesses as imagery. 


What has always attracted me most in nature is not water, 
even though it simulates life by its movement; nor rocks, 
which in their exuberant, colossal majesty may please 
the eye and the imagination but which leave the soul 
cold; nor air and clouds which because of their fluidity 
and constant transformations possess nothing which the 


13 Quoted in Biedermann, 65. 
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10 Carl Wilhelm Kolbe, Landscape with Oaks, ca. 1797, 
etching, 18.5 x 25.9cm. Nuremberg, Germanisches Nat:onal 
Museum 


mind can grasp; but rather trees and plants and all flora, 
and the sun which shares its light and warmth. ^ 


Kolbe elevated the vegetable world to the highest rank 
among subjects because of the suffusion of vital energy that 
it displayed so clearly (Fig. 10). 

Redefining "truth in nature" for art was but one aspect 
of that wider revolution in thinking which we now equate 
more with philosophy and the natural sciences.'° The em- 
pirical approach that characterized the scientific investi- 
gation during the Enlightenment emphasized that the road 
to truth started with direct experience. Such ideas were not 
lost on the theorists of art. In his Philosophy of the En- 
lightenment Ernst Cassirer made this point in his discussion 
of the debate between Gottsched and the Swiss scholars 
Bodmer and Breitinger. Cassirer asserted that the aesthetic 
issues of the time can only be properly understocd when 
the ideal of empirical analysis is taken into account. He 
explained the essence of this new methodology in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


This analysis does not of course reject axioms and gen- 


14 Kolbe's letters are published in Dorow, 144-175. The quotation appears 
on p. 150. 


15 In the 18th century, perhaps more than any other time, defining "Na- 
ture" was a center of controversy. As Hohner notes (p. 2), Herder could 
write without fear of challenge: "No word in a human language has more 
meanings than the word Nature; the misconceptions, errors, and bick- 
erings are almost uncountable." A.O. Lovejoy's " 'Nature as Aesthetic 
Norm,” Modern Language Notes, xL11, 7, 1927, 444-450, remains the basic 
introduction to this issue. 


16 See Cheetham, chap. 4, "Seeing the Immediate: Natural History and 
Natural Historicism in Germany,” 93-127. 

17 E. Cassirer, The Philosophy of the Enlightenment (Tübingen, 1932), 
trans. F. Koelln and J. Pettegrove, Princeton, 1951, 335. 

18 In The Order of Things: An Archaeology of the Human Scieaces, New 


York, 1973, Michel Foucault writes eloquently on the Classical episteme 
and stresses how in the 18th century empiricism displaced "divination" 


eral principles; but it does not assert them as irrefutable 
a priori postulates. It seeks rather to evolve its postulates 
from the phenomena, and it sees the validity of the pos- 
tulates as resting on the phenomena. The correlation be- 
tween phenomenon and principle remains, but the em- 
phasis in this relationship has changed. The phenomena 
are not to be deduced from certain principles established 
prior to experience; the principles themselves are to be 
formulated and constantly tested on the basis of the ob- 
servation of phenomena." 


The values gained from the observation of nature now be- 
gan to reside in the distinguishing features of specific 
forms.?? The trees in Reinhart's The Mill by the Great Oaks 
reveal this trend in the clear delineation of their distinctive 
botany. 

How extensive this change in taste became is indicated 
by the importance Philipp Hackert placed on trees in his 
treatise "On Landscape Art” (published posthumously but 
probably written in the 1790s). Hackert began with the by 
then almost standard observation that “nothing is as pleas- 
ing, in nature as well as in a drawing or painting, as a 
beautiful tree." But then Hackert went one step further 
by demanding that trees should always be rendered so that 
a botanist could immediately recognize their species.” In 
fact, he devoted a large portion of his text to categorizing 
all trees into three types, based on leaf and branch patterns. 
Hackert even criticized the work of Claude and Poussin: 
“One must not, however, expect to find here the truth of 
nature presented in details. Indeed, one can fault these mas- 
ters that their foliage always looks alike and that their trees 
are rarely different one from another.” 

Hackert's art theory was influenced by his friendship with 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. They first met in February 
1787, although Goethe had known and praised Hackert's 
work for some years.” Goethe is still famed for having in- 
tegrated his art and his studies in natural science: the for- 
mer seems to proceed from assumptions gained in the latter. 
Paul Menzer stresses in his study of Goethe's aesthetics that 
Goethe’s use of the word “true” in his description of ani- 
mals helped define his sense of beauty generally: "What an 


as the main path to enlightenment (pp. 58-63). One of the ramifications 
of th:s change was the privileging of sight over the other senses in the 
natural sciences. What one knew was a consequence of what one touched, 
tasted, smelled, and heard, but above all of what one saw. While this is 
a separate issue from Cassirer's point about the specific and the general, 
the two in concert may aid our understanding of the contemporary 
developments 

in art. 


1? Hackert, 235. 
20 [bid., 234. 
21 Ibid., 237. 


22 The relationship between Goethe and Hackert is frequently discussed 
in the literature on both men. A good starting point is R.H. Seiler, “Johann 
Wolfgang Goethe über Jakob Philipp Hackert," Goethe Jahrbuch, civ, 
1987, 301-317. 





11 Johann Christian Reinhart, Sepolcro Antico in the Via 


Nomentana, 1792, etching, 15.3 x 21cm. Kunstsammlungen 
Veste Coburg 
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12 Herman van Swanevelt, Ruins with a Cardinal, etching, 
18.5 x 27.7cm. Nuremberg, Germanisches Nationalmuseum 


exquisite, splendid thing is a living creature. How perfectly 
suited to its conditiors, how true, how suffused with life.” 
To equate truth with adaptation to local conditions made 
truth a relative term These creatures do not match some 
“a priori” sense of beauty but gain that quality through 
their suitability tc specific environmental demands. To ap- 
preciate such creatumes demanded an empirical study of 
specific details. A similar way of thinking led to Goethe's 
distinctien between symbol and allegory in poetry. He sep- 


? Quoted in P. Menzer, Geethes Ästhetik (Kantstudien, Ergünzungshefte, 
LXXII). Cologne, 1957. 60. “Was ist doch ein Lebendiges für ein kóstliches, 
herrliches Ding! Wie abgemessen zu seinem Zustande, wie wahr, wie 
seiend" (9 October 1786). 


24 Quoted in translation in P. Wheelwright, The Burning Fountain, 
Bloomington, 1968, 54. For a more detailed study of this issue, see C. 
Müller, "Der Symbolbegri:f in Goethes Kunstanschauung," Goethe, vii, 
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arated the poet "who starts with a universal idea and then 
looks for suitable particulars" from one who "beholds the 
universal in the particular." For Goethe only the latter tech- 
nique "reveals poetry in its true nature. 

Much like John Ruskin in his famous di-ta of the later 
nineteenth century, Goethe came to equate artistic excel- 
lence in landscape painting with the scientific accuracy of 
its depiction. But such ideas were slow in evolving. In fact, 
Hackert wrote to Goethe on 4 March 1805 with the fol- 
lowing claim: "Your book [Winckelmann und sein Jahr- 
hundert] has given me an idea . . . which is to unite the 
grand, ideal style of landscape with the true colors and 
forms of nature.” Hackert died the next year, but even if 
he had lived to develop this idea, he would have been late, 
for Reinhart had already achieved such a union. 

When Reinhart arrived in Rome in December 1789, he 
came with practiced skills and ambitious plans. Unfortu- 
nately, only a few of his paintings from the period 1790 to 
1800 are extant, but his prints bear witness to his efforts 
in this decade. His various sets of etchings reveal his travels 
in the regions near Rome, his growing ccmmand of the 
heroic landscape conventions, and his subsequent rework- 
ing of them. 

Reinhart's career in Rome began gradually His first prints 
were a set of six Veduten of ancient ruins published in Nu- 
remberg by Frauenholz in 1792. Having his works pub- 
lished in Bavaria suggests Reinhart's intention to work for 
the market he already knew. Sepolcro Antico in the Via 
Nomentana (Fig. 11) revealed, in its clear relationship to 
seventeenth-century works like Herman van Swanevelt's 
Ruins with a Cardinal (Fig. 12), that Reinhart was settling 
into an established tradition. The attitude teward culture's 
temporal limits embodied by these ruins remained fairly 
constant from the seventeenth through the 2ighteenth cen- 
turies.* But some changes are noticeable. In Reinhart's print 
the ruins share attention with the landscape. No longer is 
the setting merely a generalized backdrop, as in Swanevelt; 
the ruins are now set within a more realistic and extensive 
environment where clouds and rolling hills evoke reverie 
about process and change. 

A second set of prints, begun in 1792, ar nounced Rein- 
hart's desire to effect a new bold plan. Entitled Mahlerisch- 
radierte Prospecte von Italien, this series contained sev- 
enty-two plates; twenty-four each by Reinhart, Albert 
Christoph Dies, and Jakob Wilhelm Mechau. His letters to 
the publisher Frauenholz reveal that Reinhart was respon- 
sible for the series. He had the idea and chose the term 
"painterly-etching" to signal that he was thinking as a 


1943, 269-280. G. Berefelt explores the development cf these terms into 
the Romantic era in his "On Symbol and Allegory," Joarnal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism, xxviii, Winter 1969, 201-212. 


25 Hackert, 248. 


2 For an introduction to this topic, see P. Zucker, “Ruins — An Aesthetic 
Hybrid," Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, xx, 1961, 119-130. 
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painter and not as a printmaker.” Castel Gandolfo (Fig. 
13) is typical of the series' emphasis on a rich variety of 
scenery. The strikingly "Northern" quality of the insistent 
foliage also indicates that Reinhart's ties to his German 
origins were not severed. In Dresden, Reinhart had studied 
with Adrian Zingg, whose Landscape with Castle (Fig. 14) 
exhibits the basic ingredients out of which Reinhart de- 
veloped his own style. The rhythms constructed by Rein- 
hart through outlines and landscape formations are less 
strident than Zingg's, and the trees are set within a more 
languid flow of space. Reinhart reduced the visual interest 
of the castle and increased the presence of foliage. The en- 
tire middle ground is filled with the complicated surfaces 
of brightly lit trees. The effect of Reinhart's print is to evoke 
convincingly a real site, when compared to the more ob- 
viously artificial construct of Zingg's image. 

The "naturalism" in Reinhart's landscapes reflected a 
growing preference not only of artists but also of viewers. 
Hackert's criticism of the trees in Claude and Poussin was 
one example of this tendency. Friederike Brun's praise of 
Reinhart's work, inspired by an earlier painting (now lost), 
was typical of much audience response: "Reinhart's foliage 
is the boldest and the most powerful I have ever seen. His 
trees carry themselves upward with fullness and grace. Each 
noble species is unmistakable and is rendered in its full in- 
dividuality. He does not merely flatter the eye with mean- 
ingless masses (12 January 1796).'?* Brun's casual reference 
to the "meaningless" (bedeutungslos) foliage in some land- 
scapes deserves to be noticed as it raises the question of 
how trees carry meaning. Her praise of "full individuality” 
suggests the answer. The "characteristics" of the trees in 
Reinhart's work, set emphatically in the foreground, im- 
press the stamp of verity on the whole scene. 

In another plate from this series, Pallazzola, 1795 (Fig. 
15), one notices immediately the turn to a more moun- 
tainous terrain, and here the little foreground figures serve 
an even smaller role than they did in Castel Gandolfo. The 
protagonists are rather the tree and rocky outcrop on the 
right, which draw our attention as they embody the forces 
at work in nature. Barely visible on the hill are two more 
figures, both engaged in sketching this rugged scene. Al- 
though Reinhart arranged the complexities of nature around 
clear horizontal and vertical axes, the resulting image still 
seems a direct rendering of the visible, with only the fore- 
ground given over to clear artifice. 

The Mahlerisch-radierte Prospecte represented Rein- 
hart's attempt to elevate his prints out of the low category 
of Veduten or prospects and invest them with the values 
of high art. This trend carried him directly into tke land- 
scapes "In the Heroic Style."? Reinhart's correspondence 
with his publisher Frauenholz makes clear the higa value 
Reinhart placed on these works. He demanded that they 
sell for more than the prints included in the Prospecte, al- 


?7 Feuchtmayr, 79. 


28 Quoted in Fernow, 1944, 328, n. 14. It is also reprinted in Baisch, 103, 
but undated. 


29 Although published by Frauenholz in 1799 under the title "Die Land- 





13 Johann Christian Reinhart, Castel Gandolfo, 1792. etching, 
27.8 x 37.2cm. Kunstsammlungen Veste Coburg 





14 Adrian Zingg, Landscape with Castle, etching, 41 x 53.6cm. 
Kunstsammlungen Veste Coburg 


though they were of approximately the same size. He jus- 
tified the increased price by pointing out that these works 
were much more complicated both in technique and in con- 
tent; they had cost the artist much more effort, and were 
quite simply finer works of art. Reinhart's belief, stated in 
a letter to Frauenholz (6 February 1795), that a true work 
of art demands diligent and prolonged study from the 
viewer, is realized in these images.*° 

A comparison of Evening (Fig. 16), the first plate in this 
series, and Castel Gandolfo (Fig. 13), both dated 1792, re- 
veals how Reinhart transformed real nature into high art. 
Castel Gandolfo is a view of a real place, while Evening 
evokes the ancient world. In Castel Gandolfo the figures 
are merely ancillary to the landscape. They pose in the fore- 
ground like garden statuary but have little real connection 
to the scene. In Evening exactly the opposite occurs: the 


schaften im heroischen Stil," these six prints are not really a series. One 
of the them, Landscape with the Temptation of Christ, does not even fit 
into the category of Classical themes. 


30 Feuchtmayr, 136. 
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15 Johann Christian Reinhart, Pallazzola, 1792, etching, 27.7 x 
37.2cm. Kunstsammlungen Veste Coburg 


figures and the te-rain are joined in an obvious sharing of 
interest. Compositiorally, the scene is an integration of ac- 
tivity and setting. The classical world that is brought to 
life here appears within a terrain both ideal and real. 

The second prir t is a pendant to the first. Although dated 
1795, Morning (Fig. 17) concludes the cycle begun three 
years earlier. Thecomplicated content of this pair certainly 
repays detailed scrutmy, as Feuchtmayr's explication of it 
indicates. Compositicnally they are very similar. They rep- 
resent the tradition, already seen in Dughet's images, of 
evoking through pendants the concept of process and re- 
curring patterns. Those ideas are conveyed not only by the 
direction of the lizht but more clearly by the "poetic" ele- 
ments of staffage The cattle, for example, move with the 
cycle of the day. This "cycle" achieves a much wider com- 
pass through the thoughtful, seated figure in the fore- 
ground of each work, who ages dramatically during the 
"day, ^! 

Reinhart's first two "heroic style" landscapes are based 
on one particular type of that tradition. The hallmark of 
this form is the cemplex landscape: trees, rocks, hills, and 
streams dominate. Tae single most respected and influen- 
tial artist for the mode of the heroic style is still Gaspard 
Dughet, but not Cughet in his Lorrain-like aspect but rather 
the Dughet of the Apennines. In fact, it was the followers 
of Dughet, the Dutch Italianate artists who had worked in 
Rome, who camethe closest to prefiguring Reinhart's land- 
scapes. These heavily wooded, rocky regions in Reinhart's 
scenes find their closest match in the more rugged terrains 
of artistslike Jan Frans van Bloemen (known as Orizzonte), 
Jan Both, or Hermaa van Swanevelt, whose Flight into 
Egypt (Fig. 18) displays the favored effects.” 


31 See the discussion sn H.roismus und Idylle, 127. 


32 See Feuchtmayr, 63 for a discussion of the works in Rome that Reinhart 
would have known. See dso M. Roethlisberger-Bianco, Cavalier Pietro 
Tempesta and His Time, Newark, DE, 1970. We know from a letter Rein- 
hart wroteto Erauenholz that he collected Swanevelt's prints; Feuchtmayr, 
136-137. 
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16 Johann Christian Reinhart, Evening, 1792, etching, 28.2 x 
35.9cm. Kunstsammlungen Veste Coburg 
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17 Johann Christian Reinhart, Morning, 1795, etching, 28.2 x 
36.3 cm. Kunstsammlungen Veste Coburg 
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The year 1795 creates another natural division in Rein- 
hart's career. The completion of the pair of heroic land- 
scapes in that year demonstrated his command of heroic 
images, but he immediately moved in a new direction with 
the first of two satyric landscapes.? Landscape with Pan 
Playing the Pipes (Fig. 19) differs from the previous two 
images in that Pan is placed in such a natural environment; 
no idealized landscape forms elevate the mundane into some 
Golden Age. The dominant mood is evoked by the broken 
tree which, while still in full foliage, will soon be sub- 
merged in the river. Our knowledge of this impending death 
makes an elegy of Pan's music. Here Reinhart began to il- 
lustrate a concept gaining wide popularity in Germany, that 
classicism was a product of a direct experience of nature 
lost to civilized man. 

Evidence from north of the Alps shows that Reinhart's 
artistic experiment was not isolated. Carl Wilhelm Kolbe's 
prints from this period display a similar approach to clas- 
sical antiquity. In Kolbe's Oak with Satyr and Nymph (Fig. 
21) the classical themes are joined with an exaggerated nat- 
uralism. Fortunately Kolbe wrote clearly about his inten- 
tions. He began from the assumption that classical culture 
arose from a naive perception of the world. He accepted 
the popular notion that Homer's genius flowered because 
“he and nature were one.” But he then continued to a fas- 
cinating comparison: "What has been said of Homer . . . 
can be directed easily and with the same right to Waterloo." 
Kolbe made clear what had led him to this conclusion: "The 
more I observe and study nature herself, the more I am 
astounded by the truth which this great artist has placed 
in his compositions . . . everything is as if stolen from na- 
ture. * Equating the greatest poet of antiquity with the sev- 
enteenth-century Dutch landscape graphic artist signals a 
major reversal. Art previously considered peripheral is now 
moved to a position of singular importance. Kolbe believed 
he had found a kindred spirit in Anthonie Waterloo, and 
Oak with Satyr and Nymph is a direct descendent of prints 
like Waterloo's Wooded Landscape with Alpheus and Ar- 
ethusa (Fig. 22). Yet the distinctions between the two are 
noteworthy. Kolbe rejected Waterloo's arborescent shapes 
in favor of unmistakable oaks. Equally revealing is the 
changed relationship of figures to their surroundings. In 
Waterloo's image the trees remain accompaniments to the 
central story, and human passions are mirrored in nature's 
uncontrolled excesses. In Kolbe's interpretation, the op- 
posite seems true. 

For Kolbe all great art was motivated by the direct ex- 
perience of nature's vitality and variety; consequently, the 


33 [ have taken the term "satyric" landscape from D. Rosand's essay, 
"Giorgione, Venice, and the Pastoral Vision," in Places of Delight: The 
Pastoral Landscape, The Phillips Collection and the National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D.C., 1988, 73-77. 


34 Kolbe (as in n. 14), 146. 


35 For a discussion of Winckelmann's view of history, see A. Potts, 
"Winckelmann's Construction of History," Art History, v, 1982, 377-407. 
Potts suggests that Winckelmann's concept of cultural determinism was 


classical spirit was not maintained by studying ancient stat- 
ues: "We must not copy the artworks of the Greeks but 
rather their procedures. They ennobled their nation. We 
must enrich ours in the same way" (Dessau, Jan. 1803). By 
this circuitous path Kolbe came to consider landscape art 
comparable to classical art and the foundation for a na- 
tional artistic achievement. 

Reinhart's artistic path diverged from Kolbe's with its 
more Sturm and Drang emotionalism, but by a similar twist 
of thought, Reinhart, too, came to consider the natural and 
the classical as one. Linking the classical experience to a 
"naive" apprehension of nature is an informing idea in 
Reinhart's second satyric landscape, Landscape with Satyr 
and Nymph (Fig. 20) of 1799. Here the sylvan deities are 
merely a projection of the dynamic surge of vital energy 
so evident in branch, root, and waterfall. As the scale of 
figure to setting reveals, the satyr and nymph are guides 
to experiencing nature. 

This aesthetic precept was an extension of a new under- 
standing of nature's role in cultural history then being ex- 
pressed in Germany. Since Winckelmann's studies of clas- 
sical art at mid-century it had become increasingly common 
in Germany to insist that the classical sensibility was de- 
termined in part by its environment. When Winckelmann 
referred to the country of Greece as producing wise intel- 
lects, he meant it literally. He stressed how the temperate 
seasons made Greek culture possible. Friedrich Schiller took 
up this note in his famous essay “On Naive and Sentimental 
Poetry," published in 1795. In his discussion of Greek art, 
Schiller referred to the "beautiful nature that surrounded 
the ancient Greeks" and noted that they "could live with 
free nature beneath their fortunate skies.'?* For both 
Winckeimann and Schiller, the Greeks were unsurpassed 
at representing the natural world because their lives were 
totallv at one with nature. Schiller's concept of the naive 
denoted this unmediated experience of nature. 

If Reinhart was not already familiar with these ideas, he 
certainly had ready access to them after 1795 when he and 
Ludwig Fernow became close friends. Fernow edited the 
first edition of Winckelmann's collected works, and was 
widelv read in contemporary philosophy. For six years, 
1795-1892, the two men lived in Rome in the same house. 
During this time Fernow developed into a leading art theor- 
ist, and Reinhart proved an important help in clarifying 
Fernow's ideas about landscape painting. Fernow acknowl- 
edged this debt both by dedicating his treatise "On Land- 
scape Painting" to Reinhart and by commenting in the in- 
troduction: ". . . the major portion of this essay is the fruit 


largely ignored by his immediate contemporaries. For a discussion of the 
inconsistency in Winckelmann's aesthetic between recognizing ancient art 
as being culturally determined and yet worth imitating, see P. Szondi, 
"Antike und Moderne in der Ästhetik der Goethezeit," Poetik und Ge- 
schichtsplilosophie I, Frankfurt-am-Main, 1974, 30-44. See also I. Kreuzer, 
Studien zu Winckelmanns Asthetik, Berlin, 1959, 46-58. 


36 Schiller. 189. 
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19 Johann Christiar Reinhart, Landscape with Pan Playing the 20 Johann Christian Reinhart, Landscape with Satyr and 
Pipes, 1795, etching. 21.3 x 29.2cm. Nuremberg, Germanisches Nymph, 1799, etching, 21.3 x 29.4 cm. Nuremberg, German- 
Nationalmuseam isches Nationalmuseum 
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22 Anthonie Waterloo, Wooded Landscape with Alpheus and 
Arethusa, etching, 29.1 x 24.3cm. Kunstsammlungen Veste 
Coburg 





of the many informative hours which I spent in your studio 
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21 Carl Wilhelm Kdbe, Oak with Satyr and Nymph, 1795, ished works. | . | | 

etching, 26.8 x 17.5em. Kunstsammlungen Veste Coburg The introduction of Fernow's essay offers an important 


theoretical justification for Reinhart's artistic choices. Fer- 


37 Originally printed in Deutsche Merkur, 1803, and then included in Fer- 
now's Rómische Studien. 11, the essay runs some 130 pages. All page ref- 
erences are to Rómische Studien. The standard study of Fernow's life and 
work remains von Einem's. 
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now's writing suggests the thoughts that might have in- 
formed these images. But it is also true that in surveying 
the landscape painters working in Italy, Fernow saw in 
Reinhart's art many elements he had already come to be- 
lieve were important.* In conjunction, Reinhart's images 
and Fernow's words support and illuminate each other.” 

Two key ideas in Fernow's long essay are particularly 
relevant for understanding Reinhart's efforts. They are pre- 
sented independently but are in fact the essential under- 
pinnings of Fernow's theory. The first is the bold claim that 
natural objects — trees, rocks, mountains, etc. — Fave no 
"general form" (Gattungsform). Distinct species of trees ex- 
ist but there is no clear ideal for a beautiful tree. One can 
easily hear the advice of Reinhart, the practicing artist, at 
this moment. For him the question of the relationship of 
the ideal to the actual had long been answered: drawing a 
tree did not involve any “Gattungsform.” But as a theorist, 
Fernow chose a position previously held by only isolated 
writers. This changed view of natural variety alters fun- 
damentally the evaluation of natural phenomena. The 
world is no longer perceived as hindering the realization 
of an ideal form, due to obdurate matter. 

The second revolutionary aspect of Fernow's thinking 
appears in his division of all landscape art into three groups: 
Natural, Aesthetic, and Poetic.^ This triad might easily be 
mistaken for a paraphrase of the standard landscape cat- 
egories of Vedute, idealized scenes, and heroic landscapes, 
but they are very different. What dramatically distin- 
guishes the two superficially similar sets is that Fernow's 
divisions do not name separate landscape forms but rather 
describe a unified, organic process. According to Fernow, 
landscape artists must begin with direct limitations of na- 
ture and then proceed to higher levels of aesthetic experi- 
ence. But in this process the secure base of naturalism must 
never be vitiated. 

The "Natural Landscape" is thus the primary form. At 
this basic level, the particularities of natural forms impart 
what Fernow referred to as the Natural Character. He em- 
ployed the word "Character" in four contexts, and in each 
case gave it a distinct meaning. When discussing the Nat- 
ural Landscape, Fernow used the term to denote fidelity to 
the distinctive forms in nature. The artist was responsible 
for having diligently studied trees and rocks, so that he 


38 Writing from Rome to his friend Johann Pohrt on 7 Oct. 1796, Fernow 
stated: "I am convinced that Reinhart will become a landscape painter the 
like of which we have not had since Claude Lorrain”; Fernow, 1944, 146. 


39 As words are related here to images, something should be said about 
such connections. I do not claim that Fernow voiced Reinhart's thoughts 
or explicated his images. Although Fernow is commonly seen as the ideal 
interpreter of Reinhart's art, my point is that the reverse is more true. 
Words in isolation can often float free and lead to unexpected readings. 
Anchoring Fernow's terms to their pictorial counterparts helps us rec- 
ognize their historical shades of meaning. 


40 Fernow, 1806, 12: "kein bestimmtes Ideal eines schónen Baumes." 


41 Fernow, 37. 


could make their “particularities” immediately evident.” 
Fernow must have been thinking of images like Reinhart's 
Pallazzola when he poetically described nature's power to 
inspire the viewer's soul. The diversity of terrain and cli- 
mate produces distinct moods, but as a whole, he wrote, 
"viewing . . . nature's scenery calms the soul's passions, 
frees it from all tensions, brings together its scattered pow- 
ers, invites it to calm contemplation, and strengthens, en- 
livens, and refreshes it.”® Attributing soothing powers to 
landscape was a well-established idea, and by the 1790s it 
was also common to believe that the experience of nature 
could develop both the emotional and moral impulses of 
the soul. Sulzer had made such a claim“ and Fernow fol- 
lowed suit. From this assumption, Fernow extrapolated that 
Art could wield the same power as nature, but a heightened 
one. 

Let us consider how Fernow interpreted the term "ideal- 
ized." Natural objects were not to be transformed into gen- 
eral shapes, as Fernow considered such “types” impossible. 
"[dealized" simply meant that the image as a whole was 
configured to express an idea: "idealized" should be re- 
placed by "ideational." The power of landscape art resided 
not in its potential for removing the accidental and fcr ren- 
dering physical perfection but in its ability to activate the 
viewer's sensations. To continue to think of Fernow's the- 
ory as recommending "idealized" nature masks its origi- 
nalitv and reduces its importance. Because all landscape art 
was considered to derive its power from the experiences 
generated by viewing nature, even the most ennobling 
theme, or captivating fancy, required an environment that 
bore the unmistakable stamp of reality. 

To achieve the ideational goal of art, nature needed to 
be reconfigured into an "Aesthetic" landscape. Fernow's 
notion of “ästhetische Karakter” contains his definition of 
a work of art. "The style or aesthetic character of a land- 
scape painting is contained in the composition of the scene 
itself, and is dependent on the fundamental idea which un- 
derlies it; on the choice, arrangement, and connection of 
the esements; and, on the way in which the whole fits to- 
gether. ^ For Fernow, composition thus determined the to- 
tal effect or mood of the work and set its aesthetic char- 
acter. In fact, for all the importance that Fernow would 
give later in his essay to the dramatic episodes placed in 


42 See Cheetham, chap. 1, n. 1. Here Cheetham discusses the difference 
between his notion of particularity and Barbara Stafford's concept of "Sin- 
gularitv" presented in her article “Toward Romantic Landscape Percep- 
tion: Ilustrated Travels and the Rise of ‘Singularity’ as an Aesthetic Cat- 
egory, Art Quarterly, 1, 1, 1977, 89-117. Like Cheetham, I, too, prefer 
the term “particularities” to “singularity.” What draws the artists’ atten- 
tion is not the unrepeated oddity but the distinctive characteristics of 
individuals. 

43 Fernow, 19. 

44 Sulzer, 146. 


45 Fernow, 38. 


the landscape, such added staffage could not create, but 
could only modify the "disposition" of the work.* This 
"Stimmung  determinec the artistic success or failure of the 
work by producing an impact on the viewer before any 
specific content was comprehended.^ 

Fernow was qu:ck to acknowledge the limitations of such 
Aesthetic landsczpes. While they were a step above the 
Natural, such lardscapes could not claim full artistic power. 
That final stage was reached only in poetic landscapes, 
which were formed by adding figures and accessories to 
the scene. To illustrate his point, Fernow established an 
analogy with music. He accepted the standard notion that 
emotional responses stimulated by melody and harmony 
were limited to cenveying moods and could not by them- 
selves express d:stinct concepts. A communication of 
meaning was possible cnly when music was unified with 
the proper words. Without straining the comparison, Fer- 
now suggested that nature, like music, creates moods that 
are powerful bu: diffuse, deeply felt but undirected.* To 
be complete, lancscape required a “text.’”*° 

Needless to say the "Poetic" landscape was, in Fernow's 
opinion, the highest form of landscape art. He carefully 
distinguished between the "poetry" of the landscape, which 
arose out of the composition, and the "poetic character," 
which emerged when a meaning became visible through 
carefully selectec staffage. Landscape artists were only true 
artists to the degree that they presented significant themes 
in nature. Fernow put it quite simply: "The painter is a true 
artist only insofar as he poeticizes."* In German the verb 
"dichten" carries many connotations, but here Fernow pur- 
posely limited it to mean choosing the proper subject. 

Fernow's insistence on the preeminence of story over 
landscape was clearly conservative. Subject matter was the 
one criterion that had always been used to judge the sig- 
nificance of landscape painting. Sulzer expressed the con- 
ventional wisdom on this matter, demanding that the land- 
scape artist "join ethical and passionate themes with lifeless 
Nature.” Landscape's role was to reinforce the human 
drama. To desc- be what he considered the important 
themes for landsczpe Fernow used the term “sentimental,” 
borrowing from Schiller. The poet defined "sentimental" as 
concerning the los: union of man with nature; possibly the 
writer also saw the final stage of landscape art as reflecting 
on this loss. 

Landscape with City and Bridge, 1799 (Fig. 1), brings 


46 Ibid., 24. 
7 Ibid... 22. 
48 Ibid., 30-32. 


4 Interestingly, at the time Fernow was suggesting his music model, mu- 
sicians were beginning to abandon the old modes and to stress music 
without words. See C Dahlheus, Esthetics of Music, Cambridge, 1982, 
particularly “Emancipation of Instrumental Music," 24-31. 


50 Fernow, 34: "der Maser ist nur insofern wahrer Künstler, als er dichted.” 
51 Sulzer, 654. 


52 Fernow, 34. 
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Reinhart's heroic landscape series to a grand summation. 
In this work the artist seems to have traversed precisely the 
stages Fernow would come to describe in his essay. The 
print’s most distinguishing feature is the terrain: here, Rein- 
hart has gone far beyond the more inviting plains of the 
earlier etchings. There are no visible fields or cultivation, 
but rather a more dynamic interaction of land and people. 
The landscape retains its prospect-like realism but is in- 
fused with greater meaning through composition and 
staffage. 

Reinhart's decision to depict such a complicated terrain 
must be considered in conjunction with changing attitudes 
toward the earth and its function in history. Again the year 
1795 proves significant, for it was in the spring of that year 
that Joseph Anton Koch arrived in Rome. By then Reinhart 
had become the manager of the evening nude model ses- 
sions organized and run by the German artistic community 
in Rome, so he quickly met the new artist. Although Koch 
became a figure painter during his early years in Rome, 
coming under the sway of Carstens, he brcught with him 
a particular orientation toward landscape painting. 

Koch's admiration for mountains and their inhabitants 
reflected more than the fact that he was a native Tyrolean. 
We have seen the growing relationship between landscape 
art and developments in the natural sciences. Koch brought 
a new element to that bond through his interest in geology. 
One of his two favorite books (the first being the Bible) 
was Anton Büsching's Neue Erdbeschreibung (1766-69).5: 
Although little known today, Büsching's text was one of 
the most popular cultural geographies of that time.55 While 
most of Neue Erdbeschreibung was given over to statistical 
information on the civilizations and cities of the world, 
Büsching devoted some space to general comments on na- 
ture. Embedded in these remarks are ideas relevant to this 
discussion: the emphasis on mountainous terrain as evi- 
dence of God's beneficence. 


The most sublime parts of the earth's surface are moun- 
tains. . . . These mountains are part of the most visible 
witnesses of divine power, intelligence, and goodness. 
They are an ornament of the earth's surface and provide 
the most beautiful vistas. . . . They are the origins of 
springs and rivers. . . ina word they transform the earth 
into a comfortable dwelling for man and animals.* 


53 Lutterotti, 37. 


5 Noted in M. Cheetham, "The Taste for Phenomena: Mount Vesuvius 
and Transformations in Late 18th-century European Landscape Depic- 
tion," Wallraf-Richartz-Jahrbuch, xiv, 1984, 142. 


5 E. Plewe, "Studien über D. Anton Friedrich Büsching," in Geogra- 
phische Forschungen. Festschrift zum 60. Geburtstag von Hans Kinzel, 
ed. by H. Paschinger, Innsbrück, 1958, 203-223. 


°° Büsching, xxvi, 16. The edition used here is the seventh, corrected edi- 
tion, Hamburg, 1777. 
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23 Joseph Anton Koch, Mountainous Landscape, 1796, oil on 
canvas, 110 x 161.5cm. Cologne, Wallrat-Richartz-Museum 


Mountains now take on new connotations, which were 
woven into landscape art.” 

Besides having this link with natural theology, moun- 
tains also came to be associated with politics. Both Koch 
and Reinhart saw the mountains as a site of freedom. Trav- 
eling to Italy Reinhart had passed through Tyrol and ob- 
served the mountain peoples to be particularly attached to 
their homeland and to independence.* In later years, the 
Swiss struggle against Napoleon would only confirm this 
conclusion. The association took on artistic value as free- 
dom was linked to classical art. Winckelmann had stressed 
one primary connection when discussing the "grounds and 
causes" for the superiority of Greek art "beyond that of 
other nations": "The independence of Greece is to be re- 
garded as the most prominent of the causes, originating in 
its constitution and government, of its superiority in art.” 
Later he equated Greek politics with the entire quality of 
Greek culture: "The thoughts of the whole people rose 
higher with freedom, just as a noble branch rises from a 
sound stock." 

Although Koch was not primarily a landscape painter in 
these years, what he did produce is significant. Mountain- 
ous Landscape, 1796 (Fig. 23), displays Koch's understand- 
ing of nature, particularly as he experienced it during his 
two-year stay in Switzerland, 1792-94. While his painting 
does not directly depict an Alpine peak, it does embody 
the sense of a dynamic action in nature powered by the 
presence of mountains. The continually reappearing stream 
that cascades through different levels and locations, the 


57 Büsching was later overshadowed by Abraham Gottlob Werner, Di- 
rector of the Mining School at Freiberg, whose theories of the earth's 
formation dominated German geology well into the 19th century. The 
links between geology and landscape painting grew stronger as geology 
became an increasingly popular science. For a study of this relationship, 
see my article, "Caspar David Friedrich's Der Watzmann: German Ro- 
mantic Landscape Painting and Historical Geology," Art Bulletin, LXVI, 
1984, 452-464. The standard study of the perception of mountains in Eu- 
ropean history remains M.H. Nicolson, Mountain Gloom and Mountain 
Glory, Ithaca, NY, 1959. 


abuncant greenery, and the peaceful life of the figures, sug- 
gest in concert the natural balance that controls life. Here 
not fright or awe but peace, comfort, and harmony prevail. 
This charming setting evokes the sense of a divine plan 
through the ecology of nature. 

Reinhart's Landscape with City and Bridge shares in these 
ideas." The unusual setting and the naturalism of its de- 
piction were the most visible innovations in Reinhart's final 
image, but he also returned to his beginnings in this work: 
both the dramatic lighting and the compositional devices 
emplcyed were derived from the German print tradition. 
In the first study of Reinhart's work, Reinhart vnd seine 
Kreise &Leipzig, 1882), Otto Baisch commented on the re- 
lationship between the subtle passages of light in Keinhart's 
heroic landscape prints and the importance of similar ef- 
fects in "Stimmungsbilder," so popular during the late 
eighteenth century in Germany. Baisch particularly noted 
Reinhart's ability to evoke moods by depicting ". . . how 
the gentle weaving of tones in nature, the differing qualities 
determined by changes of the seasons, times of day, and 
bright cr gloomy hours, seem to correspond to the different 
sensibilities of the human heart." * The type cf "Stim- 
mungsbilder" that Reinhart would have known is well il- 
lustrated in the work of Johann Christian Klengel. 

Klengel's Morning (Fig. 24) of 1789 is balanced delicately 
between naturalism and idealism. Though this image may 
have a progenitor in Claude's atmospheric landscepes, here 
light has an even more important role as it defines the ex- 
perience of nature as the origin of sensibility. Mcre poetic 
than Reinhart's Mill by the Great Oaks, Klengel's print still 
suggests that the spirit or mind is activated not by free fancy 
but by perceptions of nature. Here the prominent trees and 
the clouds proclaim their naturalism by their distence from 
any of the traditional modes of landscape composition. Un- 
like Reinhart, as he considered the value of the particular 
and the general, Klengel chose to remove the singularities 
of nature. Morning is determined by a smoothing out of 
contours and the evocation of a moment of rest in the soft 
light of dawn. Light effects and landscape rhythms join in 
one dominant expression. 

Reinhart's light illuminated a landscape of var-ed parts. 
Instead of concentrating the viewer's attention on a central 
focus, normally the goal of the heroic landscape, attention 
was scattered. Again Reinhart was following a tradition he 
first encountered in his youth. Scholars of Dutch landscape 
art remark on the complicated spatial constructions that 
typifv this school and associate them with Dutch poetry. 


% Baisch, 72. 

59 J]. Winckelmann, The History of Ancient Art, trans. G.H. Lodge, Bos- 
ton, 1886, 11, 285. Page references in the text refer to this edition. 

60 Idem, 292. 

1 These ideas of environmental influence on the history of culture con- 
tinued to gain importance for art. For a discussion of their impact later, 


see my "Bound by Time and Place: The Art of Caspar David Friedrich," 
Arts Magazine, Lx1, November, 1986, 48-53. 


62 Baisch. 122. 


Davic Freedberg writes that “If there is one theme which 
occurs in every kind of landscape and nature poem, it is 
that of taking a walk."9 To achieve a similar sensation of 
moving through the lancscape, the artist had to establish 
visible points of interest. Drawing heavily on Dutch 
models, German artists often produced similarly compli- 
cated spaces. Adrian Zirgg's print Landscape with Castle 
(Fig. 14) displays such a staccato pattern: tree, cart, bridge, 
and cestle are distinct stops along a weaving path. Reinhart 
composed Landscape with City and Bridge around such 
multiple points of interest. 

By 1800 Reinhart had created a vital new form of heroic 
landscape, but his achievement in Landscape with City and 
Bridge has been neglected. This is partly due to his medium. 
Significantly, his experiments in manipulating the norms of 
the heroic style appeared first in the more marginal art of 
prints. In addition. wher his ideas were transformed into 
major paintings, it was not Reinhart but Koch who was 
given credit for this accomplishment. Though the dramatic 
ascent of heroic lardscape in the hierarchy of Germany art 
may only have begun in 1303 when Koch took up this theme 
in painting, it was Reimhart who first defined the new 
mode.* Through Reinhart's creative efforts the heroic land- 
scape was not merely rejuvenated but transformed. 


Timothy E Mitchell's articles on German landscape paint- 
ing have appeared in the Art Bulletin, Arts Magazine, and 
Art History. He is presently completing a book entitled Art 
and Nature in German Landscape Painting 1770-1835, to 
be published by the Oxford University Press [Kress Foun- 
dation Department of Ar: History, The University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, KA 66045]. 
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History and Legend in T.J. Barker's 
The Studio of Salvator Rosa in the 
Mountains of the Abruzzi, 1865 


Bernard Barryte 


The unprecedented popularity of history in Victorian England was reflected in the 
visual arts by the proliferation of historical genre paintings. With its anecdotal 
charm and meticulous archaeological accuracy, Barker's Studio of Salvator Rosa 
is a typical example. While such paintings are frequently disparaged today as mere 
illustrations, some contain meanings that are no longer recognized by the modern 
audience. Analysis of this example demonstrates how Barker, working within the 
Victorian tradition of arguing by historical analogy, adapted the conventions of 
anecdotal history painting to create an image that functions simultaneously as his- 
torical recreation and as an expression of sympathy for the Italian Risorgimento. 


For Albert Hoxie on his seventy-sixth birthday 


The Joslyn Art Museum at Omaha recently acquired 
Thomas Jones Barker's Studio of Salvator Rosa in the 
Mountains of the Abruzzi, a Victorian genre painting in 
which history and legend are uniquely combined (Fig. 1). 
Although some historical genre paintings were designed 
simply to entertain, many subjects were selected as well for 
their allusive potential and painted by artists with the in- 
tention of commenting on current issues or events.” In form 
and content, Barker's painting exemplifies innumerable 
works in which aesthetic and romantic appeal was aug- 
mented for the contemporary audience by the allusions of 
the narrative. The monumental treatment of an anecdotal 
subject is symptomatic of a shift in the character of history 
painting that occurred during the nineteenth century. The 
adaptation of the French and British traditions also makes 
this painting notable as an example of the degree of eclec- 
ticism acceptable in the Victorian age. The Studio of Sal- 
vator Rosa depicts with convincing naturalism an episode 
in the life of the famous Neapolitan painter. The artist's 
meticulous technique enables him to construct an effective 


The author thanks Dr. Susan Casteras, William Johnston, Dr. Beth Wright, 
and the Art Bulletin's anonymous reader for their helpful advice and gen- 
erous assistance, as well as the institutions and individuals who generously 
provided photographs. 


1 Provenance: Mrs. Abbott; J.M. Liddell, his sale at Christie's, London, 
13 Oct. 1978, lot 178; the dealer Gordon's, London; private collection, 
New Jersey; sale Christie's, New York, 29 Oct. 1986, lot 179. 


2 F. Haskell, “The Manufacture of the Past in Nineteenth-Century Paint- 
ing," Past and Present, tin, 1971, 109-120. The use of historical genre 
scenes as a medium for topical commentary, especially by 19th-century 
French painters, has recently received some attention. For example, the 
life of Mary Stuart and the British Civil War served as common analogues 
for the French Revolution and Restoration, as discussed by M. Meisel, 
Realizations: Narrative, Pictorial, and Theatrical Arts in Nineteenth- 
century England, Princeton, 1983, 229-246; D. Russcol, "Images of Charles 


illusion of historical verisimilitude. Although the event se- 
lected appears to be a romantic invention, Barker's use of 
it typifies the practice of employing historical subjects for 
the expression of ethical or political sympathies. His use of 
"disguised portraiture" imbues the painting with immediate 
political relevance. 

Although Barker (1815-1822) enjoyed considerable suc- 
cess both in England and France, he is today largely for- 
gotten.? Born into a family of artists, he received his earliest 
trairing from his renowned father, the landscape and genre 
painter Thomas Barker of Bath.* In 1835 young Barker 
moved to France, where he entered the atelier of Horace 
Vernet, who was especially celebrated for such military 
paintings as the Battle of Montmirail (1822; London, Na- 
tional Gallery) and who, through his grandfather Claude- 
Joseph Vernet, was an heir to the pictorial legacy of Sal- 
vator Rosa.? The following year Barker made his debut at 
the Salon with his Beauties of the Court of Charles II (no. 
76: unlocated), which received a bronze medal. Barker sub- 
sequently was awarded three gold medals at the Salon, as 
well as numerous provincial awards. He also enjoyed the 
patronage of the French king, Louis-Philippe, for whom he 


I and Henrietta-Maria in French Art, ca. 1815-1855," Arts Magazine, Mar. 
1988. 44-49; B.S. Wright, "The Auld Alliance in Nineteenth-Century 
French Painting: The Changing Concept of Mary Stuart, 1814-33," Arts 
Magazine, Mar. 1984, 97-107. A similar use of medieval and Renaissance 
history by the painters J.-N. Robert-Fleury and J.-P. Laurens to comment 
on the religious controversies of their day is discussed by M.P. Driskel, 
“To Be of One's Own Time’: Modernization and Secularism and the Art 
of Two Embattled Academicians," Arts Magazine, Dec. 1986, 80-89. 


3 On Barker's career, see Dafforne, 97-100, and the anonymous obituary 
in the London Times, 29 Mar. 1882, 10a. 

4 On the Barker dynasty, see The Barkers of Bath, exh. cat., Victoria Art 
Gallery, Bath, 1986. 

5 P. Conisbee, "Salvator Rosa and Claude-Joseph Vernet," Burlington 
Magazine, cxv, 1973, 789-793. 
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1 Thomas Jones Barker, The Studio of Salvator Rosa in the Mountains of the Abruzzi, 1865, oil on canvas, 111.8 x 180.7cm. 


Omaha, Joslyn Art Museum (photo: Joslyn Art Museum) 


painted The Death of Loris XIV (later destroyed along with 
canvases by Vernet and Paul Delaroche when the Palais- 
Royal was sacked in 1848). He was awarded the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor ard other commendations for The 
Bride of Death (1838-39; Bath, Victoria Art Gallery), 
painted for Primcess Marie, youngest daughter of Louis- 
Philippe. 

In 1845 Barker returred to England, where his career 
continued to floumsh. He produced a notable series of mil- 
itary paintings, many of which were engraved. Celebrating 
episodes in the Nepoleonic wars and in the Crimean and 
Franco-German campaigns, battle pictures such as The 
Duke of Wellington at Sauroren (1868; Hampshire, Strat- 
field Saye House) and The Capitulation of Kars (1857; Lon- 
don, National Army Museum) earned Barker praise as the 
“English Horace Vernet.” Also a prominent portrait 
painter, he counted among his sitters the queen and Prince 
Albert in Queen Victoria Presenting a Bible in the Audience 
Chamber at Wmasor (1361; London, National Portrait 
Gallery) and Benjamin Di-raeli (unlocated).* Illustrating one 
of the many apocryphal tales that embellish the biography 


é Barkers cf Bath (as in n. 4), 5. 


7 Daffome 97. See Barkers of Bath (as in n. 4), cat. no. 90. Barker's 
military paintings are briefly discussec by M.P. Lalumia, Realism and 
Politics in Victorian Ar? of the Crimear War, Ann Arbor, 1984, 109-111, 
who emphasizes Barxer's debt to French prototypes. 

8 Barkers cf Bath (as in n. 4), D. 


? On Rosas relationship with Claude, see H. Langdon, "Salvator Rosa 


of the controversial Neapolitan painter, The Studio of Sal- 
vator Rosa is among the most famous of Barker's historical 
genre scenes. The slick finish and size of the Joslyn painting 
suggest that it is the canvas Barker exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1865 (no. 587). 

A poet and satirist as well as a painter, Salvator Rosa 
(1615-1673) enjoyed an established reputaticn in England. 
Well known for his macabre witch scenes, battle pictures, 
and images of Stoic philosophers and hermits, Rosa was 
particularly admired for his landscapes by British critics 
and connoisseurs, who contrasted his rugged terrains with 
the idealized beauty of landscapes by Claude Lorrain.? 
Uvedale Price and Richard Payne Knight were impressed 
by the "savage grandeur" and "wild and broken scenery" 
of Rosa's landscapes, which were compared with the poetry 
of Ossian and seen as exemplars of the "delightful horror" 
characteristic of the Sublime as Edmund Burke interpreted 
that concept: "Whatever is fitted in any sort to excite the 
ideas of pain, and danger, that is to say, whatever is in any 
sort terrible, or is conversant about terrible objects, or op- 
erates in a manner analogous to terror, is a source of the 


and Claude," Burlington Magazine, cxv, 1973, 779-785. On Rosa's English 
reputation, see E. Manwaring, Italian Landscape in Eighteenth-Century 
England (1925), New York, 1965, 44-45; H.V.S. Ogden and M. Ogden, 
English Taste in Landscape in the Seventeenth Century, Ann Arbor, 1955, 
106-108; J. Sunderland, "The Legend of Salvator Rosa in England in the 
Eighteenth Century," Burlington Magazine, cxv, 1973, 785-789: R. Wal- 
lace, The Etchings of Salvator Rosa, Princeton, 1979. Chap. 7, esp. 
113-120. 
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sublime; that is, it is productive of the strongest emotion 
which the mind is capable of feeling.” Writing in 1810, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, for example, felt that the Sub- 
lime "might be abundantly exemplified and illustrated from 
paintings of Salvator Rosa.”™ Although Rosa seems to have 
painted few canvases that fully correspond with the critical 
commonplaces (e.g., Landscape with Bandits, Knole, Sack- 
ville Collection), ? paintings with tempestuous skies over- 
shadowing mountainous landscapes populated by banditti 
were habitually attributed to him throughout the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. 

As John Sunderland has emphasized, the imaginative ex- 
travagance of Rosa's art was seen as an expression of a 
unique and passionate personality. The artist seemed drawn 
to strange and violent subjects, such as Jason and the 
Dragon (Montreal, Museum of Fine Arts) and The Death 
of Atilius Regulus (Richmond, Virginia, Museum of Fine 
Arts). This proclivity was the manifestation of a "daring 
Fancy," according to William Blake's patron, the poet Wil- 
liam Hayley.? Rosa's credo was proudly inscribed on his 
allegorical etching, Genius of Salvator Rosa (ca. 1662): 
“Sincere, Free, Fiery Painter and Equable./Des»iser of 
Wealth and Death. This is my genius.” The Stoic philos- 
ophy and uncompromising artistic independence summa- 
rized in this declaration impressed the Romantics of By- 
ron's generation. They came to associate Rosa’s assertive 
character with the artistic temperament and to identify him 
as a prototypical genius. Representing a particular rebel- 
lious state of mind and spirit, Rosa was, for William Haz- 


1? E, Burke, A Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of Our Ideas of the 
Sublime and Beautiful (1757), ed. J.T. Boulton, Notre Dame, IN, 1968, 
39 and 136; and see the discussion of this concept in Boulton’s intro., lxxxi- 
cxx. See also W.J. Hipple, The Beautiful, the Sublime, and the Picturesque 
in Eighteenth-Century British Aesthetics, Carbondale, IL, 1957, esp. 83- 
93; S. Monk, The Sublime (1935), Ann Arbor, 1960, 165-202. 


11 S.T. Coleridge, Biographia literaria, ed. J. Shawcrosse, 2 vols., London, 
1955, 11, 250. See C. Woodring, "What Coleridge Thought of Pictures," 
in Images of Romanticism: Verbal and Visual Affinities, ed. K. Kroeber 
and W. Walling, New Haven and London, 1978, 96-97. 


12 Other examples include Bandits on a Rocky Coast (New York, Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art) and the oval pair, Landscape with Bandits (Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art), which were in the collections of Lord 
Jersey at Osterly Park and Henry Labouchere, Stoke, during the 19th 
century (L. Salerno, L'opera completa di Salvator Rosa, Milan, 1975, nos. 
138 and 201-202). 


13 W, Haley, An Essay on Painting, London, 1771, 24-25, and see Sun- 
derland (as in n. 9). 


14 The translation of the Latin, "Ingenuus, Liber, Pictor Succensor, Ae- 
quus, /Spretor opus, Mortisque. his meus est Genius," is by R. Wallace, 
“The Genius of Salvator Rosa," Art Bulletin, xzvir, 1965, 471-480. This 
allegorical print is given a closer reading by W. Roworth, "Pictor Suc- 
censor’: A Study of Salvator Rosa as Satirist, Cynic and Painter, New 
York, 1978, 69-110. Roworth (p. 94) interprets the inscription as reading: 
"Candid, Free, Painter who inflames through indignation, yet is just and 
Equable, Scorner of Wealth and Death. This is my Genius." For a history 
of the print (Bartsch 24), see Wallace (as in n. 9), cat. no. 112. 


15 W, Hazlitt, Complete Works, ed. P.P. Howe, London and Toronto, 21 


litt, "beyond question the most romantic of landscape 
painters.’ 

In addition, the circumstances of Rosa’s career, which 
obliged him to move between Naples, Rome, and Florence, 
had encouraged the development of exciting myths to ac- 
count for the distinctive features of his personality and 
work.* Embroidering more objective accounts recorded by 
other authors, the biographer Bernardo di Dominici claimed 
he was a member of the Compagnia della Morte, a mythical 
band of artist-guerrillas who supposedly aided Masaniello 
(Tommaso Aniello, 1620-47), the leader of a popular in- 
surrection in Naples in 1647." Similarly, the Rev. William 
Gilpin, apostle of the Picturesque, recorded tales of Rosa's 
sojourn among the bandits infesting the wild Abruzzi 
mountains.!* Whether or not Rosa intended his Figurines 
or staffage figures actually to represent brigands, biograph- 
ical anecdotes such as these supported the association be- 
tween Rosa and banditti suggested by the conventional 
interpretation of his imagery.?? 

This popular perception was reflected in paintings by art- 
ists such as Joseph Wright of Derby, Philippe Jacques de 
Loutherbourg, and John Hamilton Mortimer.? Like the 
elder Thomas Barker, who painted The Bandits (1793; Bris- 
tol, City Art Museum) while touring Italy, these artists re- 
sponded to Rosa's notoriety by painting wild landscapes 
populated by decorative figures frequently engaged in ne- 
farious activities. The infamous cruelty of bandi:s recorded 
in Rosa's few prototypical canvases”! recurs in pictures such 
as Richard Wilson's Landscape with Banditti: The Murder 


vols.. 1930-34, xvi, 287. 


lé Sunderland (as in n. 9) and L. Salerno, Salvator Rosa, Milan, 1963, 
9-17. Salerno's monograph provides an even-handed account of Rosa's 
career, with additional bibliography. 


17 B. di Dominici, Vite dei pittori, scultori ed architetti napoletani . . . , 
3 vols. (Naples, 1742-43), repr. ed., Rome, 1844, 111, 453-255. Cf. G.B. 
Passeri, Vite de’ pittori, scultori ed architetti che hanno iavorato in Roma 
(1772), Bologna, 1976, 416-439; F. Baldinucci, Notizie dei professori del 
disegno . . . (1767-1773), 5 vols., Florence, 1847, v, 437-503. Rosa's mem- 
bership in the compagnia is the subject of a historical romance by Albert 
Cotton, The Company of Death (1904). 


18 W. Gilpin, An Essay upon Prints . . . , London, 1768, 83. Sunderland 
(as in n. 9), 785-786, suggests that Gilpin's comments are based upon oral 
tradition. 


1? The legend of Rosa's sojourn among the bandits was generally rejected 
by 19th-century scholars: see, for example, G.A. Cesareo, Poesie e lettere 
edite e inedite di Salvator Rosa, 2 vols., Naples, 1892. 1, 10, n. 1. The 
abiding appeal of this tale is suggested, however, by its repetition in Il 
bancito (1880), an opera by Emilio Ferrari with libretto by Fontana, in 
which Rosa is the hero; more surprisingly, the legend is reiterated in W. 
Gaunt, Bandits in a Landscape, London, 1937, 32-34 and 38-39. 


20 B. Nicolson, Joseph Wright of Derby, 2 vols., New Haven and London, 
1968. 1, 82-83, cat. no. 227; R. Joppien, Philippe Jacques de Loutherbourg 
(1740-1812), Kenwood, 1973, n.p. (see “Shipwreck, Banditti"); J. Sun- 
derland, “John Hamilton Mortimer and Salvator Rosa,” Burlington Mag- 
azine, cxII, 1970, 520-531. 


21 See n. 12 above. 


(1752; Cardiff, Nationa! Museum of Wales),? in works by 
de Loutherbourg and Francisco Goya,? and perhaps most 
vividly in Charles Gleyre's Les Brigands Romains (1831; 
Cleveland, private collection). In this shocking canvas, a 
gentleman is forced to look on while brigands play the game 
of morra for -he chance to rape a woman they have 
abducted.”4 

The appearance of brigands not only in paintings but 
also in popular novels such as Alain René Le Sage's Gil 
Blas de Santillame (1715) is indicative of an undercurrent 
of interest in bandits during the Enlightenment. With Jo- 
hann Friedrich ven Schiller's play Die Rauber (1781), Lord 
Byron's epic TheCorsair (1814), and Sir Walter Scott's Rob 
Roy (1818), they began to occupy a prominent place in the 
iconography of Romanticism. Assuming the more benev- 
olent aspect of rebels against the norms of society, bandits 
became somewnat domesticated and romanticized in genre 
paintings by Leopold Robert* and Sir Charles Eastlake.” 


2 D. Solkin, Richard Wilson, London, 1982, no. 63. 


?3J. Gudiol, Goya 1746-1828, trans. E. Lyons, 4 vols., New York, 1971, 
cat. nes. 347-350, €08 611, ard 729. Additional early examples of bandit 
imagery include Attack of the Brigands, ascribed to Sébastien Bourdon 
(Sotheby's, Monte Carlo, 20-21 June 1987, lot 648); Peeter Snayers, A 
Traveller Ambushed by Brigands (Sotheby's, Amsterdam, 14 Nov. 1988, 
lot 269); Pieter de Laer, A Paek Train Set upon by Robbers (Lucca, Mar- 
chese Raffaello Mansi Orsetti ; Marco Ricci, Attack by Brigands (Padua. 
Massarenti Collection ; and Filippo Faiciatore, Party of Ladies and Gentle- 
men Attacked by Highwaymen (Stuttgart, Gemaldegalerie; cf. N. Spi- 
nosa, Pittura napoletana del settecerto dal barocco al rococo, Naples. 
1986, cat. no. 228, ill. 47); Mieco Spardano, Attack and Robbery by Ban- 
dits (Naples, private collection). In acdition, there are prints by Jan van 
de Velde II, Rabbers Attacking a Coach, after a design by Esaias van de 
Velde (cf. L.A. Store-Ferrier, Dutch Prints of Daily Life, exh. cat., Spencer 
Museum of Art, Lawrence, KA, 207-209); by Jacques Callot, Attack on 
a Coach (1633; Lieur 1346), ‘rom his Miseries of War; and by Claude 
Lorrain, Landscape with Brigands (1633; Mannocci II; cf. H.D. Russell, 
Claude Lorrain. 16@0-1682, exa. cat. National Gallery of Art, Washington 
D.C., 1982, 322-325). Typically, these 17th- and 18th-century pictures em- 
phasize the ruthless behavior of brigands. The earliest bandit image with 
which I am familiar is an engraving by Heinrich Aldegrever, The Story 
of the Good Samaritan: Robbers Strigping a Man (1554; B.40), on which 
see 5.H. Goddard, ed., The World in Miniature: Engravings by the Ger- 
man Little Masters 1500-1550. exh. cat. Spencer Museum of Art, Law- 
rence, KA, 1988, cat. no. 35. 


24 W. Hauptmann, ‘Charles Gleyre: Tradition and Innovation," in Charles 
Gleyre, 1806-1874, exh. cat., Grey Act Gallery and Study Center, New 
York, 1980, 17-20, fig. 8. Hauptmann suggests that Gleyre may have 
adapted traditional br:gand imagery te express a personal, vindictive fan- 
tasy: the gentlemar who is restrained and forced to watch the game is a 
portrait of Horace Vernet, whose daughter, Louise, was the object of 
Glevre's unsuccessful attentions. 


2 The play was translated into English by A.F. Tytler in 1792 and by B. 
Thompson in 1800 See M.W. Cooke, "Schiller's Robbers in England,” 
Modem Language Reziew, xı, 1916, 156-175, and L.A. Willoughby, "Eng- 
lish Translations and Adaptations of Schiller's Robbers," Modern Lan- 
guage Review, xvi, 1921, 297-315. CF. M. Praz, The Romantic Agony 
(1933), Cleveland, 1968, 56-58. 


26 P. Gassier, Léopeld Robert Neuchatel, 1983, 79-97 and cat. nos. 10, 
20-28, 31, 37-41, 4e, 37, 56, 27, 66, 71-73, and 75. Gassier suggests that 
British connoisseurs were among the earliest collectors of Robert's bandit 
scenes (cat. nos. 17 and 21). Robert was probably influenced in the cre- 
ation of his sentimental scenes of contemporary bandit life by engravings 
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At the same time, efforts to eradicate brigandage in the 
Papal states focused public attention on the perpetrators, 
inspiring melodramatic paintings such as Malian Brigands 
Surprised by Papal Troops (Fig. 2), one of several related 
canvases painted by Barker's teacher Horace Vernet while 
he was still in Rome.” Such paintings were designed to pro- 
vide a frisson for the same audience who ettended operas 
titled Le Bandit by de Eykens (1836), Van Bree (1840), Ni- 
houl (1837), and Garcia (1827).? Like the bandit tales that 
Charles MacFarlane recorded in 1833, the pictorial and mu- 
sical narratives were intended to provoke "a ‘creeping of 
the flesh' as we read or listen to the narrative containing 
the daring exploits of some robber chief . . . [while] seated 
by our own hearth.” 

Beyond their sheer entertainment value brigands also 
began to acquire a heroic status as well. Taere was a ten- 
dency among politically liberal British Rcmantics to see 
brigands in terms of the Robin Hood myta. Perceived as 


such as Venticinque soggetti di briganti (1822) by his friend Bartolomeo 
Pinelli (G.I. della Rocchetta, Bartolomeo Pinelli, Roma 1956, 108-111 [no. 
167]). After taking up the theme ca. 1819, Pinelli preduced several ex- 
amples of this genre, on which see M. Fagiolo and M. Marini, Bartolomeo 
Pinelli (1781-1835) e il suo tempo, Rome, 1983, cat. nes. 93, 96, 107-116, 
120, 122, 123, 127-130, 138, 139, 236; Achille Pinelli's 3artolomeo Pinelli 
ritrae alcuni costumi alla presenza di briganti (18327; cat. no. 231) shows 
Bartolomeo Pinelli sketching bandits in much the same way that Rosa is 
later depicted by Devéria and Barker. 


27 D. Robertson, Sir Charles Eastlake and the Victorian Art World, 
Princeton, 1978, 23-24, 36-38, 261, and app. A, cat. nos. 46a, 62, 64-68, 
76-78, 83, 98, and 153. According to the playbills and published text, R.J. 
Planché's play The Brigand (1829) "realized" three of Eastlake's pictures 
(cat. nos. 68, 77, and 78). The enthusiastic reception of the melodrama 
inspired the publication of toy theaters with brigand: by William West 
(1831) and others (cf. G. Speaight, "The Brigand in the Toy Theater," 
Saturday Book, xxix, 1969, 204-215). See also Meisel (as in n. 2), 111-115. 
On the Romantic image of the Italian brigand, see als» M. Monti, I bri- 
ganti italiani, Milan, 1959. 


28 W. Johnston, The Nineteenth-Century Paintings in the Walters Art Gal- 
lery, Baltimore, 1982, 40, cat. no. 8. Also included ameng Vernet's works 
in the Salon of 1831 were The Bandits of Terracina ard Confession of a 
Brigand (J.E. Ruutz-Rees, Horace Vernet, London, 1880, 15 and 47). Such 
subjects are repeated, for example, by Carl Schindler, Brigand Attack at 
Terracina (1840; Vaduz, Liechtenstein Collection). 


29 E. Clement and P. Larousse, Dictionnaire des opéras New York, 1969, 
1, 113. The popularity of bandits in England is further suggested by such 
publications as memoirs of a personal encounter by M. Graham [Lady 
Calcott], Three Months Passed in the Mountains East cf Rome during the 
Year 1819 (London, 1820), the anonymous novel The Bandit Chief, or 
Lords of Urvino (London, 1818), and prints by Bartolomeo Pinelli, Events 
in the Life of Massaroni, an Italian Bandit (London, 1323), published by 
Colnaghi & Co., on which see Rocchetta (as in n. 26 , 113-114, cat. no. 
176. 


3° C. MacFarlane, The Lives and Exploits of Banditti end Robbers in All 
Parts of the World, 2 vols., New York, 1833, 1, 5. Although he offers his 
"history of Italian banditti" for “a winter evening amusement” (p. 2), 
MacFarlane emphasizes his opinion that bandits are romantic only to ad- 
olescents. His personal experiences in the Abruzzi, which he calls the 
"promised land of brigandism" (p. 29), suggest that bandits are actually 
savage, dangerous, and ignoble. (Perhaps the most intentionally startling 
pictorial bandit is Antoine Wiertz's life-size Calabriar Bandit |Brussels, 
Musée Wietz], who amuses, in MacFarlane's sense, by surprising the au- 
dience he confronts with a raised rifle.) 
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folk heroes, they were lauded as "social bandits! whose 
natural love of liberty prompted their participatior in na- 
tional revolts in Italy, Greece,? and elsewhere. Although 
not properly a bandit, the most popular of these heroic 
outlaw-rebels was Masaniello, whose career was described 
by an anonymous Victorian commentator as “a true story 
possessing all the interest of a fictitious narrative, and ex- 
hibiting so many strange vicissitudes of fortune, that it 
might pass as a romance.” Because of his reputed partic- 


31 The phrase is taken from E. Hobsbawm, Primitive Rebels (1959), New 
York, 1965, 13, and see also 13-29, as well as his Bandits, London, 1969, 
34-49, and R. Baschet, "Brigandage romantique," Arts: Beaux-Arts, lit- 
térature, spectacles, Paris, 30 Aug. 1946, 1ff. 


32 Representation of Greek bandit-rebels resembled the depictions of their 
Italian counterparts. For example, the emphasis on picturesque costume 
and ferocious expressions in Sir Charles Eastlake's Greek Bandits (1818; 
Poughkeepsie, Vassar Art Gallery) makes them virtually indistinguishable 
from their Italian counterparts: cf. Robertson (as in n. 27), fig. 6, with 
those listed in n. 26 above. A similar comparison can be made between 
Léopold Robert's Italian brigands and his Young Greek Sharpening a Dag- 
ger (ca. 1829; Copenhagen, Thorwaldsen Museum), on which see Gassier 
(as in n. 26), cat. nos. 94-95. Greek brigands are briefly discussed by 
F.-M. Tsigakou, The Rediscovery of Greece, New Rochelle, NY, 1981, 74- 
79. 


33 Foreign Quarterly Review, 1v, 1829, 357. His fame is suggested by pub- 
lications including H.M. Milner, Masaniello, or the Dumb Girl of Portici 
(London [1825]); G. Soane, Masaniello (London, 1825), and most espe- 
cially by the extraordinary popularity of La muette de Portici, or Mas- 





2 Horace Vernet, Italian Brigands Surprised by Papal Troops, 1831, oil on cenvas, 83.5 x 130.9cm. Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery 
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ipation in Masaniello's revolt and his reputation as a social 
and ertistic rebel, Rosa fit neatly into this idealized context. 

Both as a man and as an artist, therefore, Rosa appealed 
intensely to the Romantics.* This fascination culminated 
in Lady Sydney Morgan's rich, almost melodramatic bi- 
ography, The Life and Times of Salvator Rosa (1824). A 
popular author of strong liberal inclinations, Lady Morgan 
(ca. 1783-1859) shared the Romantic tendency to idealize 
banaitti as forerunners and participants in the national lib- 


aniellc, by Daniel Auber with libretto by Eugène Scribe. This opera played 
in Paris five hundred times between its premiere of 1828 and 1830; it opened 
in Lordon in 1829 (J. Kenney's translation of Scribe's text was published 
in 1839), and its performance in Brussels in 1830 is said to have provoked 
the popular revolt that resulted in Belgian independence (The Phaidon 
Book »f Opera: A Survey of 780 Operas from 1597, Oxford. 1979, 156). 
During the 19th century, the legend of Masaniello inspired several paint- 
ings, including the imaginary portrait exhibited by Alexandre-Marie Colin 
(no. 941) at the Salon of 1848, a year notable for revolutions (see the entry 
by S. Chambadal in the catalogue of the J.-F. and P. Heim Gallery, Pein- 
tures, aquarelles, dessins 1775-1890, Paris, 1988, 44-45). 


34 On the Romantic fascination with Italy, see R. Marshall, Italy in English 
Literature, 1755-1815: Origins of the Romantic Interest in Italy, New York, 
1934, 263-397. 


35 On Lady Morgan (née Owanson), see N. Tarchiani, “Lady Morgan," 
La Vie d'Italia, Apr. 1926, 367-378; S.C. Hall, "Sydney Lady Morgan," 
Art Jcurnal, July 1865, 217-221; and Dictionary of Nationa! Biography, 
XIII, 924-926. 


eration movement ongoing in Italy. In the preface to the 
1855 edition of this biography, she characterized banditti 
as "condottieri of romantic history" and as "outraged peo- 
ple who, being denied all lew, lived lawlessly, and, driven 
into crime by necessty, peopled the savage scenery of the 
Abruzzi, or sought mefuge in the caves of Calabria, where 
Salvator found and painted them." In painting their por- 
traits, Rosa became “the peet of liberty,” celebrating the 
impulse to be free from the debilitating effects of foreign 
domination. Lady Morgan suggested that among banditti 
"the young enthusiast may have first been awakened to the 
causes of his country’s degradation and have become a pa- 
triot upon reflectior. as he was an ardent lover of liberty 
from instinct." 

Throughout the biography Lady Morgan characterized 
Rosa as a strong-wi_ed artist whose personal and aesthetic 
individuality dramatically expressed that will toward in- 
dependence though: to be inherent in the artistic temper- 
ament. On this basss, she also ascribed to Rosa anachron- 
istic political symoathies that were, however, entirely 
appropriate to the rineteerth-century situation in Italy. AI- 
ready in 1838 her popular biography provided the subject 
for Salvator Rosa Paintirg His Friend Masaniello (unlo- 
cated), exhibited kw Daniel Maclise at the Royal Acad- 
emy.” Her vivid description of Rosa's sojourn among the 
bandits of southerr Italy likewise provided the subject for 
Barker's painting œ 1865: 


The event which most singularly marked the fearless en- 
terprise of Salvacor in the Abruzzi was his captivity by 
the banditti, wne alone inhabited them [the mountains], 
and his tempora-y (anc it is said voluntary) association 
with those fearful men: that he did for some time live 
among the picturesque outlaws, whose portraits he has 
multiplied withcut end. there is no doubt, and some of 
his finest works afford a circumstantial evidence.” 


Even though later nineteenth-century critics generally re- 


36 Morgan, iv. 
37 [bid., 42-43. 


38 Ibid., 144-163, for a description of Masaniello's revolt and esp. 154-157 
for her discussion of Rosa's participation in these events. On Maclise's 
painting and friendsnic with Lady Morgan, see R. Ormond, Daniel Ma- 
clise (1806-1870), Lcn« on, 1972, cat. no. 67. 


3° Morgan, 43. Morgan’s description was printed in the Royal Academy 
catalogue of 1865, ro 587. 


40 Dafforne, 99. On this legenc, see n. 16 above. 


41 Inspired, perhaps. y paintings such as Rosa's Grotto with Cascades 
(Florence, Pitti Palace. the view-from-the-cavern motif also appears in a 
painting by Barker's tather, Italianate Landscape with a Herdsman and 
Goats at the Mouth af a Cave (Sotheby's [London], 25 May 1988, lot 
309). It may also hawe been familiar from the Vernet atelier. For example, 
Joseph Vernet uses the device to dramatize his View of the Falls at Tivoli 
(Louvre, Paris and Sot-eby's [Monaco], 17-18 June 1988, lot 89^), on which 
see F. Ingersoll-5mous, Josepk Vernet, peintre de marine, 17 -1789. . . 


2 vols., Paris, 1926, cæ no. 467. A more specific prototype ' be Jacque 
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jected the legend of Rosa's captivity as apocrvphal, they 
nevertheless recognized that "the story served Mr. Barker 
for a capital picture. ? 

In composing The Studio of Salvator Rosa, Barker used 
the repertoire of motifs conventionally associated with the 
artist, who occupies the center of the canvas, seated at the 
mouth of a vast cavern that opens onto a rugged mountain 
landscape.? The rich hues of the foreground figures con- 
trast vividly with the luminosity of the mountainous back- 
ground. Rosa is sketching some of the extravagantly garbed 
figures who surround him. Although the artist is appro- 
priately depicted as a beardless youth, the likeness itself is 
based upon Rosa's hirsute Self-Portrait (London, National 
Gallery), then in the Lansdowne Collection. At his feet is 
a lute, alluding to Rosa's reputation as a musician, a sketch- 
book open to a drawing of a Figurine-like bandit, and a 
portfolio inscribed with Rosa's monogram. As in the case 
of the figure standing just behind the artist, who is based 
directly on Rosa's Soldier Holding a Long Sword with Both 
Hands (Bartsch 28; Figs. 3, 4), the other bandits and the 
women depend, with varying degrees of exactitude, on the 
picturesque figures who populate Rosa's paintings and 
etchings.? In the shadows at the left a group of bandits 
reminiscent of Rosa's Figurines is blessed bv a warrior- 
priest. Read in a seventeenth-century context, this shadowy 
figure may represent Tommaso Campanella (1568-1639). 
The career of this renegade Dominican, who organized a 
revolt in Calabria (1599-1600) with the intention of ousting 
the Spanish and establishing a utopian republic, is dis- 
cussed at length by Lady Morgan.* The scene is further 
enlivened by various genre elements. The standing hunts- 
man on the left who acts as a repoussoir, a bedraggled bag- 
pipe player, slavering cattle, and an elaborate still-life all 
contribute to the atmosphere of rustic congeriality. Barker 
has treated the components of the composition with me- 
ticulous attention to detail; form, texture, and expression 
are precisely rendered to achieve the mazimum degree of 
verisimilitude. 


Callot's Bandits Fighting Soldiers in a Cavern (Lieure 221) from his Ca- 
prices (1617), a composition echoed in A Grotto in the Kingdom of Naples 
with Banditti (Derbyshire, Maynell Langley) by Joseph Wright of Derby. 


42 For example, the mounted figure careening into the distance has escaped 
from any one of Rosa's numerous battle scenes, although he is perhaps 
most closely related to the plumed, spear-wielding horseman in the center 
of Rosa's Battle (London, Apsley House), reproduced in Salerno (as in n. 
16), no. 24b; the contemplative figure resting his head en his hand at the 
extreme right is familiar from Rosa's Democritus in Meditation (Copen- 
hagen, Statens Museum for Kunst), which Barker may have seen in the 
Grosvenor Collection or known from the related print (Bartsch 7). 


43 Describing the Abruzzi as "wild," "full of savage sublimity," and in- 
habited by people "full of the restless energy and uncompromising in- 
dependence which form the moral attributes of mountainous regions," 
Morgan (p. 42) describes Campanella's revolt in a lengthy footnote. On 
Campanella and his revolt, see L. Blanchet, Campanella, Paris, 1920, esp. 
33-41, and F. Yates, Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic Tradition, New 
York, 1969, 360-397. 
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3 Salvator Rosa, Soldier Holding a Long Sword with Both 
Hands, engraving, 14.5 x 9.5cm. Washington, D.C., National 
Gallery of Art, Ailsa Bruce Mellon Fund (photo: Gallery) 


Although the subject of Rosa among the band:tti had 
been treated previously, Barker's innovation lay in rec- 
ognizing the ideological potential of this legend. A litho- 
graph of 1854 published by Achille Devéria, Salvator Rosa 
(Fig. 5), is characteristic of the conventional rendering of 
this episode.^ The Neapolitan artist is depicted wearing 
flamboyant attire in a rustic setting where he is surrounded 
by brigands of a type familiar from Rosa's own work. He 
is represented sketching a bandit chief artfully posed with 
his mistress. Barker retains the anecdotal character, col- 
orful costumes, and genre elements that dominate Devéria's 
earlier image, while taking advantage of the oil medium 
and his larger format to place the scene within a magnif- 


44 E. Haskell, "Old Masters in Nineteenth-Century French Painting," Art 
Quarterly, xxxiv, 1, 1971, 55-58, who cites Jean- Adrien Guignet's Salvator 
Rosa chez les brigands (his fig. 19; Salon, 1844). Joseph Navlet exhibited 
Salvator Rosa, prisonnier des brigands du Vésuve, assisté au retour d'une 
expédition (unlocated) at the Salon of 1861. There are undoubtecly other 
European versions of this subject, which also inspired American painters 
such as Thomas Cole, Salvator Rosa Sketching Bandits (ca. 1828-32; Bos- 
ton, Museum of Fine Arts), and Thomas Moran, Salvator Rosa and the 





4 Detail of Fig. 1. 


icent mountain setting. Furthermore, Barker embellished 
the content by giving the episode a contemporary refer- 
ence. Prominent in the right foreground is a reclining brig- 
and who has been given the features of Giuseppe Garibaldi 
(1807-1882), the charismatic military leader in the struggle 
to liberate and unify Italy (Figs. 6,7). 

Although enthusiasm for the Risorgimento was not 
unarimous in Britain and acclaim for Garibaldi was not 
universal, his brave exploits did earn him general admi- 
ration. The ninth duke of Argyll declared that “the con- 
dottiere's romantic figure seemed the very ideal that boys 
longed for: coolness in the hell of battle; a leonine confi- 
dence . . . the fixed resolve to venture life and all on the 
cast of fortune. . . the crusade against despotism, bigotry, 
and bad government of all sorts." William Gladstone sim- 
ilarly praised Garibaldi's valor, humanity, "integrity, and 
his wide and universal sympathies. ^ 

The foundations of Garibaldi's popularity in Britain had 
been laid in the 1830's by Giuseppe Mazzini, who reported 


Brigands (1860; Norfolk, VA, Chrysler Museum). 
4 I am grateful to Dr. Beth Wright for bringing this print to my attention. 


46 This identification was first noted by the Joslyn registrar Penelope M. 
Smith. 


?7 J. G.E.H.D.S. Campbell, Ninth Duke of Argyll, Passages from the Past, 
London, 1907, 1, 114, and J. Morley, The Life of William Ewart Gladstone, 
London, 1903, 11, 109, cited in Rudman, 287-288 and 347. 


the hero's South American exploits to the British press.‘ 
Garibaldi's defeat at Rome in 1849 and his amazing retreat 
became a favorite tragic subject among Victorian authors 
of popular fiction and poetry. In 1859 the general's career 
was dramatized cn the London stage in Garibaldi, a play 
by Tom Taylor, editor of Punch. British sympathy, dem- 
onstrated by naval support during the invasions of Sicily 
and Naples, was also illustrated by Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning's description of public sentiments prevailing dur- 
ing these momentous events: “We are all talking and 
dreaming Garibaldi just now in great anxiety. Scarcely since 
the world was the worlc has there been such a feat of arms. 
All modern heroes pale beside him." *? His audacity and suc- 
cess in conquering Sicil» and Naples in 1860 brought Gar- 
ibaldi accolades as Italy's "most glorious son.’ 

Because he employed irregular troops and guerrilla tac- 
tics (which he had developed while helping secure the in- 
dependence of Uruguay), his detractors frequently dispar- 
aged Garibaldi as a me-e brigand. Among his supporters, 
however, this label possessed positive connotations of ad- 
venture and romance. The conservative politician Alex- 
ander Baillie Cochrane observed that Garibaldi was an apt 
subject for the pencil of Salvator Rosa. That banditti ac- 
tually flocked to ais star dard, donning red shirts to become 
partisans,? enhanced 6aribaldi's popularity among the 
British working classes. They avidly read shilling pam- 
phle:s, such as the Illus-rated Life and Career of Garibaldi 
(1860), which featured on its cover a picture of a brigand 
in a red shirt with two pistols.’ Even during his temporary 
retirement on Czprera, Garibaldi maintained his connec- 
tion with England, soliciting sympathy and funds for the 
continuation of the straggle. His island retreat became a 
place of pilgrimage and served as the site for Barker's por- 
trait Garibaldi ir His Island Home, Caprera (1862; unlo- 
cated), commissioned ty the publisher R. Turner of New- 
castle-on-Tyne (Fig. 8).? 

In 1864, the year before Barker exhibited The Studio of 
Salvator Rosa, Gariballi made a highly publicized visit to 
England. Cheered by tae people and lionized by society, 
the Italian hero was praised by the British press as a patriot 
and champion ef Eurcpean democracy. Twelve different 
Staffordshire figures were issued in various sizes; Wedge- 


48 For a general assessment of Garibaldi's reputation in England, see Rud- 
man, 287-348. The examples following in this paragraph are drawn from 
Rudman, 290-291, 225, 303, and 312-313. 


49 E.E. Browning, betters, ed F.G. Kenyon, London, 1897, 11, 398, cited 
in Rudman, 297. 


50 J. K. James, "To Garibaldi,’ Fraser's Magazine, Lx1x, May 1864, 626. 


51 Brigands were also a powerful tool for reactionary movements. Im- 
mediately after the Napoleonic wars, for example, banditti were briefly 
acknewledged as national he oes and Pius VII declared a general amnesty 
for their service agaanst the French; subsequent depredations, however, 
forced authorities again to re»ress bandits. After 1860 the displaced Bour- 
bons encouraged brigandage in their former Neapolitan state, much as 
their predecessor, Ferdinand IV, had used brigands such as Fra Diavolo 
(1771-1806) during the Frenca occupation. See D. Hilton, Brigandage in 
South Italy, 2 vols.. London 1864. 


52 Further evidence of Garikaldi’s appeal to the working classes is the 
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5 Achille Devéria, Salvator Rosa, 1854. lithograph. Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale (photo: Bibliothéque) 


wood produced a commemorative plate, and the "Gari- 
baldi blouse" became the fashionable female costume of the 
season.* An estimated half million people lined the streets 
of London when he entered on 11 April, while newsboys 
sold “adoring broadsides in verse, lurid pamphlets on the 
hero's exploits, and pictures of a Salvator Rosa brigand 
labeled GENERAL GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI.'5 It may be 
assumed, therefore, that virtually all England was familiar 
with the appearance of the stalwart commender. The pop- 


painting Iron and Coal by William Bell Scott (1861 Northumberland, 
Wallington Hall), which celebrates workers and industrial life in New- 
castle and which features in the foreground a newspaper illustrating a 
panorama of Garibaldi's campaigns (cf. C. Wood, V ctorian Panorama, 
London, 1976, 116, fig. 117). I am grateful to the anenymous reader for 
bringing this painting to my attention. 

5 See Garibaldi, 1, 105-106 (3.3.11). Serving as Garibaldi's secretary dur- 
ing a visit to Caprera, Colonel Vecchj (Garibaldi at Caprera, London, 
1862, 10) reports, "the morning after my arrival . . . | had finished forty 
letters . . . begging for his autograph and a lock of his hair, and almost 
all came from ladies of the Anglo-Saxon race." 


% The Victorian Vision of Italy 1825-1875, exh. cat., Leicester Museums 
and Art Gallery, Leicester, 1968, 20. For additional examples of Garibaldi 
memorabilia, see Garibaldi, passim. 


55 Rudman, 321. 
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GARIBALD GIUSEPPE 


APO DK! VOLONTARI ITALIANI 


6 [J.H.?] Watt, Giuseppe Garibaldi — Comandante in 
capo dei voluntari italiani, ca. 1866, lithograph, 35 x 
23.4cm. Rome, Museo Centrale del Risorgimento 
(photo: Museo) 


ular perception of Garibaldi as “a leader of banditti pre- 
sumably inspired Barker's timely adaptation of the Sal- 
vator Rosa legend. 


The Studio of Salvator Rosa functions on two distinct 
but interrelated levels. At first viewing, the canvas is an 
example of popular historical genre painting as the cate- 
gory was described by an anonymous reviewer of the Royal 


°° Rudman, 291, citing Military Events in Italy, 1848-1849, London, 1851, 
328; Garibaldi was vilified by his enemies as simply "a pirate" (Dublin 
Review, July 1864), cited in Rudman, 332. Also, during May ard June 
1865, newspapers were filled with the account of the capture by Nea- 
politan brigands of W.J.C. Moens, who recorded his misadventure in En- 
glish Travellers and Italian Brigands. A Narrative of Capture and Cap- 
tivity, 2 vols., London, 1866. The publication of Count Maffei's Brigand 
Life in South Italy, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1865, also attests to an abiding 
British fascination with brigands. 


?/ Illustrated London News, 13 May 1865, 451. 


58 Haskell (as in n. 43). The popular interest in artists’ lives is suggested 
by the proliferation of paintings featuring artists in their studios, by pub- 
lications such as Lady Morgan's biography of Rosa, translations of Va- 
sari's Lives, and new histories such as Stirling-Maxwell's Annals of the 





7 Detail of Fig. 1. 


Academy exhibition of 1865: 


The numerous and able English painters are well rep- 
resented who draw their subjects from the past, but who, 
to meet the requirements of private purchasers, do not 
select the grand leading events and personages of history, 
and treat them on the scale and with the severity and 
generalizing grasp constituting the old "historical style," 
but rather select or invent domestic, episodal, conver- 
sational, and more familiar incidents, forming the mod- 
ern branch of painting, called, from its partaking of the 
character of genre, the "historical genre.” 


An example of one subgenre that enjoyed considerable 
popularity during the nineteenth century, Barker's painting 
offers a vivid re-creation of a familiar episode in the life of 
a famous artist.* It is indicative of the popularity of this 
genre that The Studio of Salvator Rosa was overshadowed 
at the Royal Academy exhibition by a similar historical 
reconstruction, John Phillip's Early Career of Murillo, 1634 
(Fig. 9). Inspired by Sir William Stirling-Maxwell's Annals 


Artists of Spain (see n. 59 below). Such texts frequently served artists as 
a source for anecdotes to be illustrated. However, this important theme 
can onlv be examined in a subsequent article; but see F. Württemberger, 
"Das Maleratelier als Kultraum im 19. Jahrhunderts," Festschrift Leo 
Bruhns— Miscellanea Bibliotecae Herzianae, Munich, 1961, 502-513, and 
S. Gohr. Der Kult des Künstlers und der Kunst im 19. Jahrhundert, Col- 
ogne, 1€75, 75-85 and 145-157. For examples of 19th-century “careers” of 
earlier artists, see A. Mérot, "La ‘Légende dorée' d'un peintre: Eustache 
Le Sueur au XIXe siécle," Bulletin de la Societé de l'Histoire de l'Art Fran- 
cais, 1982/84, 107-118, and P. Verdi, "Poussin's Life in Nineteenth-Century 
Pictures." Burlington Magazine, cxi, 1969, 741-750. Raphael's 19th- 
century afterlife is discussed by J. Thuillier, "Raphael et l'art francais: 
Présence d'un peintre," Raphael et l'art francais, Paris, 1983, 24-34, and 
M. Rosenberg, "Raphael in French Art: Theory, Criticism, and Practice, 
1660-1820," Ph.D. diss., University of Pennsylvania, 1979, chaps. 9-10. 


of the Artists of Spain, Phillip's painting entranced critics 
by its realistic details derived from Murillo's paintings and 
by the rich variety of its costumes and expressions. 

As with Phillip s painting, Barker's dependence on a vol- 
ume of history and his use of Rosa's own works as primary 
sources for elements of the composition combined to val- 
idate the historical accuracy of his reconstruction. While 
the presence of tke historical figure of Salvator Rosa lent 
credibility to Barker's rendering of a seventeenth-century 
incident, pictorial quotations presumably enhanced the ap- 
peal of the paintmg among connoisseurs who recognized 
the artist’s sources. In addition, these references and par- 
aphrases may have held a subsidiary, personal meaning for 
Barker. Michael Levey suggests that anecdotes from the 
lives of artists served as a means for expressing aesthetic 
affinity.* For Barker, whose contemporary fame rested pri- 
marily on military paintings and who had become con- 
versant with the imagery of Rosa and banditti through the 
training of his father and Vernet, The Studio of Salvator 
Rosa no doubt represented a statement of homage to a re- 
spected forebear. 

The painting's seconc level of significance relates to the 
extraordinary popularity enjoyed by history within Vic- 
torian society. In addition to the creation and mass repro- 
duction of paintings such as Barker's, the founding of his- 
torical societies and museums, the extensive publication of 
scholarly and popular histories, and the proliferation of 
historical fiction all attest to the central role of history in 
the intellectual life of nineteenth-century Britain.‘ The use 
of history by such writers as Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton, 
whose historical fabrications served as the armature for po- 
litical and social criticism of the present, exemplify "the 
habit of mind among the Victorians to perceive analogies 
between their own day and various historical epochs in the 
past and then to use these analogies in conducting their 
controversies. © In his History of Civilisation in England 
(1856-61), Thomas Buckle explains that "there must always 
be a connection >etween the way in which men contem- 
plate the past, and the way in which they contemplate the 
present; both views being in fact different forms of the same 
habits of thought. and therefore presenting in each age, a 


9? Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell, Annals of the Artists of Spain, 3 vols., Lon- 
don, 1848, 11, 829-831. "He [Murillo] was reduced to earn his daily bread 
by painting coarse and hasty pictures for the Feria (weekly fair), held. . . 
in front of the old church. . . . This venerable market has changed little 
since the days cf Murillo. Fruit, vegetables and coarse pottery, old clothes, 
old iron, still cover tae ground or load stalls as they did two centuries 
ago, when the unknown youth stood among gypsies, muleteers, and men- 
dicant friars.” On the critical reaction to Phillip's painting, see C. Forbes. 
The Royal Academy 1837-1901) Revisited [New York, 1975], 118, and R. 
Treble, Great Victormn Pictures: Their Paths to Fame, exh. cat., Arts 
Council of Great Britain, London, 1978, cat. no. 44. 

°°M. Levey, The Painter Depicted, London, 1982, 42-46. 

©! R. Brooks, “The Development of the Historical Mind,” in The Rein- 
terpretation of Victorran Literature, ed. J.E. Barker, Princeton, 1950, 130- 
152; J.H. Buckiey, The Triumph of Time. A Study of the Victorian Con- 


cepts of Time, History, Progress, and Decadence, Cambridge, MA, 1966: 
A.D. Culler, The Victorian Mirror of History, New Haven and London. 
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8 William Holl, after Thomas Jones Barker, Garibaldi in His 
Island Home, Caprera, 1862, etching and engraving, 68.4 x 
45.4cm. Rome, Museo Centrale del Risorgimento (photo: 
Museo) 





certain sympathy and correspondence with each other." 
Although not inevitably, anecdotal history paintings such 
as Barker's Studio of Salvator Rosa often manifest the Vic- 
torian view of history as a medium to illuminate the present. 


1985; and, more generally, S. Bann, The Clothing of Clio. A Study of the 
Representation of History in Nineteenth-Century Britain and France, 
Cambridge, 1983. 


62 Culler (as in n. 61), 3. See also O. Anderson, “The Political Uses of 
History in Mid-Nineteenth-Century England," Past and Present. XXXVI, 
1967, 87-105, and C. Dahl, “History on the Hustings: Bulwer-Lytton's 
Historical Novels of Politics," in From Jane Austen to Joseph Conrad, ed. 
R.C. Rathburn and M. Steinmann, Jr., Minneapolis, 1958, 60-71. 


6 Cited in R. Strong, And When Did You Last See Your Father? The 
Victorian Painter and British History, London, 1978, 45. On the persisting 
view that history was not to be studied for its own sake, but for the 
utilitarian purpose of clarifying the relationship between past and present, 
see D. Forbes, "Historismus in England," Cambridge Journal, 1v, 7, 1951, 
387-400; J.R. Hale, "Introduction," The Evolution of British Historiog- 
raphy from Bacon to Namier, Cleveland, 1964, 42-52. See also Haskell 
(as in n. 2) and J.W. Burrow, "The Sense of the Past," in The Victorians. 
ed. L. Learner, New York, 1978, 120-137. 
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The anecdote was the primary vehicle employed by Vic- 
torian writers to give the individuals and institutions of the 
past a tangible and familiar presence. Influenced by the 
novelist Sir Walter Scott, the historian Thomas Babington 
Macaulay sought to utilize anecdotes like "portraits which 
condense into one point of time, and exhibit at a single 
glance, the whole history of turbid and eventful lives" in 
order to reveal "the character and spirit of the age . . . in 
miniature.” These anecdotes establish an immediate link 
between past and present, making the past live in the imag- 
ination of the reader by revealing apparently universal pas- 
sions and reactions in commonplace situations. "Semi-his- 
torical” paintings, as the critic ET. Palgrave labeled works 
such as The Studio of Salvator Rosa in his review of the 
Academy exhibition of 1865, emerge from the historical 
imagination of the painter and stimulate the historical 
imagination of the viewer: "Leaving the direct illustration 
of history . . . our artists . . . ingeniously develop what 
one might call the lost pages of history." ^ Illustrating either 
documented or plausible events in the lives of historic fig- 
ures, a characteristic or uniquely revealing incident is se- 
lected and embellished with vivid details to provide im- 
mediate, personal access to a more expansive his:orical 
panorama. 

The painters and novelists of this acutely historical age 
appropriated many of the functions that Macaulay had in- 
cluded among the responsibilities of the historians: 


To make the past present, to bring the distant near . . . 


64 T.B. Macaulay, "History" (1828), in Critical and Historical Essays, 6 
vols., Boston, 1900, 1, 243 and 280. See J. Clive, "Macaulay's Historical 
Imagination,” A Review of English Literature, 1, 4, 1960, 20-28. 


65 E T. Palgrave, “The Pictures of 1865," Fortnightly Review, 1, 1855, 670- 
671. 


9 John Phillip, The Early Career of 
Murillo, 1634, 1865, oil on canvas, 
182.8 x 250.2cm. New York, Forbes 
Magazine Collection (courtesy 
Collection) 


to invest with the reality of human flesh and blood the 
beings whom we are too much inclined to consider as 
personified qualities in an allegory, to call up our ances- 
tors before us with all their peculiarities . . . to show us 
over their houses . . . to rummage their old-fashioned 
wardrobes, to explain the uses of their ponderous 
furniture. 


If the popularity of history encouraged the production of 
such paintings as Phillip’s Early Career of Murillo and Bar- 
ker's Studio of Salvator Rosa, the dissemination of histor- 
ical knowledge also had a reciprocal effect. It imposed on 
artists a responsibility to strive for verisimilitude. To en- 
able the viewer to enter imaginatively or empathetically 
into the past, fastidious attention was devoted to depicting 
details of costume, decor, and portraiture with archaeo- 
logical exactitude. Emulating the rigorous archival inves- 
tigations of contemporary historians, William Powell Frith, 
for example, consulted various experts and scoured the 
countryside to locate a period coach to serve as a model 
for the vehicle in his painting Claude Duval (1859; Man- 
chester, City Art Gallery), which itself illustrates an an- 
ecdote recorded in Macaulay's History of England.* Bar- 
ker's naturalistic technique and judicious use of "primary 
sources" are typical of the methods employed by Victorian 
history painters to enhance verisimilitude. These devices 
parallel the antiquarian precision demanded by critics and 
authors of historical fiction, who sought to unite "the learn- 
ing of the historian with the fancy of the poet. . . . [by] 


66 T.B. Macaulay, "Hallam's Constitutional History" (1828), in Critical 
and Historical Essays (as in n. 64), 285. 

67 W.P. Frith, My Autobiography and Reminiscences, 3 vols., London, 
1887, 1. 305-306, and see Strong (as in n. 63), 93-94, fig. 127. 


combining the charms of imagination with the treasures of 
research.’ 

Anecdota! history paintings satisfied the desire, as 
Thomas Carlyle wrote, "to have, as it were, an actual sec- 
tion of the earliest Past brought safe into the Present and 
set before your eyes!" * Because of the obvious literary basis 
of these paintings, the tendency today is to read them ex- 
clusively in terms cf the historic subjects that they illustrate 
with such satisfying precision. In creating convincing evo- 
cations of the past, even the most conventional of nine- 
teenth-century artists display a remarkable virtuosity which 
frequently makes t difficult to see beyond the superficial 
charm of their manufactured memories. But some of their 
paintings may be more than simply entertaining costume 
pictures or illustrations fabricated to enliven a text. Con- 
taining now unrecognized topical references or ideological 
opinions, they mar once have functioned like the historical 
anecdotes common in Victorian journalism, political ora- 
tory, and literature. 

Whereas politic.ans or writers use texts that generally 
reveal their parallels, the artist is more dependent on the 
unassisted capacity of the audience to complete the met- 
aphor implied by apainting’s subject. The historical knowl- 
edge of the audience, a familiarity with current events, and 
the mental habit cf correlating past with present are fun- 
damental to the successful expression of particular social, 
ethical, or political opinions by means of historical anec- 
dotes. Consequent y, the allusive potency of historical genre 
paintings is gradually diminished because of a reversal that 
occurs naturally over time. The historic incidents become 
dominant as their nineteenth-century analogues fade from 
the fron: page anc lose their looming and immediate im- 
portance. Carl Friedrich Lessing's stirring Hussite Sermon 
(1836; West Berlin. Naticnalgalerie), for example, refers to 
political and economic ideas that precipitated the Revo- 
lution of 1848, bur a present-day audience is presumably 
less aware of these social and ideological associations than 
nineteenth-century viewers, who were more familiar with 
the circumstances that inspired such references.” The wide- 
spread and familiar habit of using historical figures or sub- 
jects for their mocern implications is exemplified by Ilya 
Repin's melodramatic Ivan the Terrible and His Son, Ivan, 
16 November 158: (1885; Moscow, Tretiakov Gallery). It 
may not be obvious to the viewer today, but the Russian 


$8 A. Allison, “The Historical Romance,” Blackwood's Edinburgh Mag- 
azine, LXIII, Sept. 1845 341-355, cited in A. Sanders, The Victorian His- 
torical Novel, 1840-1889, New York, 1979, 13. On attitudes and technique, 
see A.T. Sheppard, The Art ard Practice of Historical Fiction, London, 
1930; also H. Buttertield, The Historical Novel, Cambridge, 1924, and A. 
Fleishman, The Englisk Historical Novel. Baltimore, 1971. 


6 Cited in Buckley tas in n. 61), 14. 
7 R. Rosenblum and H.W. Janson, 19th-Century Art, New York, 1984, 
163-164, fig. 118. 


7! A. Hilton, "Scenes from Life and Contemporary History: Russian Re- 
alism of the 187@s-1880:,” in The European Realist Tradition, ed. G. Weis- 
berg, Bloomington, IN. 1982, 201-203. On this practice, see also the ref- 
erences cited in n. 2 above. 


7? On referentia! significance in portraits, see R. Brilliant, "On Portraits," 
Zeitschrift für Aesthetix und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft, xvi, 1, 1971, 
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painter selected the grim subject because he equated the 
torment of Ivan, who murdered his own son, with the as- 
sassination of Tsar Alexander II and the execution of the 
terrorist.” 

References to the events and personalities prominent in 
1865 are likely to elude the modern viewer, who lacks not 
only the habit of arguing by historical analogy but also 
familiarity with news of events widely disseminated by the 
Victorian press. Recognizing the presence of Garibaldi in 
The Studio of Salvator Rosa reveals the topical significance 
of Barker's painting. This added meaning depends on a type 
of “disguised” or “allegorical” portraiture derived from the 
commonplace assessment of Rosa and Gar baldi as indi- 
viduals motivated by a heroic impulse for self-expression 
and independence and the facile identificaticn of their per- 
sonal and political aspirations.” Bandit imagery popularly 
associated with Garibaldi enabled Barker to insert the 
hero's portrait into Rosa's legend. By pictoriaily fusing their 
legends, Barker appropriates to the moderr hero the Ro- 
mantic idealization of Rosa promoted by li»erals such as 
Lady Morgan. By showing the "poet of liberty" actually 
sketching Garibaldi, Barker gives concrete reality to the 
metaphoric affinity between the notoriouslv independent 
artist and the military leader of the struggle for Italian in- 
dependence. At this time England took a special interest in 
Italy. Connoisseurs were collecting Italian art with special 
enthusiasm? and intellectuals regretted the glory of the 
Renaissance, which had diminished under foreign domi- 
nation beginning in the sixteenth century. In this context, 
Garibaldi and Rosa became convenient symbols of the lib- 
eral hope that associated the liberation of Italy with the 
rejuvenation of its native genius.” In juxtaposing heroes 
whose reputations made them emblematic of intellectual 
and political liberty, Barker created a picture that drew 
upon the Victorian enthusiasm for the Risorgimento, an 
enthusiasm that found poetic expression in for example, 
Charles Algernon Swinburne's rapturous Song of Italy 
(1867).” 

Although Rosa and Garibaldi appear in tandem, the fu- 
sion of their legends is not absolute. Our understanding of 
The Studio of Salvator Rosa oscillates because its imagery 
functions simultaneously in both the seventeenth-century 
past and the nineteenth-century present. ^he mountain 
cave, for example, is an appropriate setting in which to 


11-26, esp, 14-19. See also M. Jenkins, The State Portrait: Its Origins and 
Evolution, New York, 1947. A more typical and traditional example of 
late 19th-century disguised, but nonallegorical, portraiture, occurs in Fer- 
dinand Roybet's Le Refus des impóts (ill. Sotheby's [Monte Carlo], 6 Dec. 
1987, lot 134) in which the historical figures are represented by costumed 
portraits of the artist's colleagues (see J. Estève, La Vie et l'oeuvre de 
Ferdinand Roybet, Paris, 1979, cat. no. 263). 


73 J. Fleming, "Art Dealing and the Risorgimento — I,’ Burlington Mag- 
azine, xcv, 1973, 4-16, and Robertson (as in n. 27), 142-202. 


74 On this tradition, see Marshall (as in n. 34). For opin ons regarding the 
Renaissance and its decline, see J.R. Hale, England and the Italian Ren- 
aissance, London, 1954, 127-148, and W. Ferguson, Te Renaissance in 
Historical Thought, Cambridge, MA, 1948, 133-252. 


75 Rudman, 147-149. 
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depict an episode in the life of either hero.” This simul- 
taneity or double imagery extends as well to subsidiary ele- 
ments of the composition. If the warrior-priest represents 
Tommaso Campanella in the seventeenth-century context, 
the bearded figure might be recognized in the nineteenth- 
century context as a depiction of Ugo Bassi (1801-49). This 
heroic preacher joined Garibaldi at Rome and participated 
in the great retreat, only to be captured and executed by 
the Austrians, becoming a martyr of the Risorgimento.” 
The ambiguities implicit in Barker's fusion of history and 
legend are left to be resolved by the viewer. Read as con- 
cerning the life of Salvator Rosa, the Joslyn painting is a 
characteristic historical genre scene depicting a moment in 
the career of a famous artist. Recognition of Garibaldi gives 
added dimension to the image, which then resonates with 
sympathy for the Italian struggle. 


As an artist Barker was neither a rebel nor an innovator. 
His paintings incorporate the practices and ideals of the 
French and British academies where he was trained. His 
successful career attests to the conservative taste that re- 
mained dominant during his lifetime. In style and subject 
matter, his canvases are typical of the vast majority of 
paintings exhibited and purchased at the time. It is precisely 
the unexceptional nature of The Studio of Salvator Rosa 
that justifies re-examination of this painting today. Its 
glossy finish and illusionistic detail exemplify the technical 
proficiency lauded by Victorian critics. Its hybrid structure 
typifies the eclecticism fostered by the academies of the 
nineteenth century. The formal language of Barker's paint- 
ing recalls the naturalism of seventeenth-century Dutch 
genre paintings, which appealed to Victorian collectors and 
exerted a considerable influence on artists of the period; its 
anecdotal historicism depends upon the style troubadour, 
which emerged in late eighteenth-century France and ma- 
tured under the patronage of the empress Josephine.” Be- 
cause it encompasses an ambitious combination of por- 
traiture, still-life, landscape, and genre elements, however, 
it cannot be classed exclusively within the traditional cat- 
egories of allegory, history, or portrait painting. 

History painting as it had evolved from the Renaissance 
through the eighteenth century was radically transformed 
by the middle of the nineteenth century. The innovations 
of Benjamin West, who made contemporary events ac- 
ceptable subjects for history painters, contributed to the 


76 In addition, the anonymous reader of an earlier draft of this article 
pointed out that Barker's title for the painting, "which refers to the cavern 
scene in the wilds as Salvator's ‘studio’ . . . links the Baroque painter to 
realism, given the wide discussion of plein-airism and painting on the spot 
in the 1860s." Discussion of this compelling suggestion is beyond the scope 
of the present article. 


77 E. Carrington, "Ugo Bassi," British Quarterly Review, Lxx111, 1881, 7- 
19. Bassi was virtually sanctified as an exemplar of patriotism in a lith- 
ograph by A. Grossi; his execution was treated with the drama of Goya's 
Third of May, 1808 in a painting by Allessandro Lanfredini (Florence, 
Biblioteca del Risorgimento), both illustrated in Garibaldi, cat. nos. 2.3.13 
and 2.3.14. Alternatively, the warrior-priest might represent the eloquent 
Father Alessandro Gavazzi, an apostate Barnabite who served as the chap- 
lain to Garibaldi's troops in the campaign of 1859 and whom Barker might 
have heard preach in London. On Gavazzi, see Rudman, 228-232, with 


blending of history painting and genre that occurred during 
the first half of the century. This fusion resulted in the ap- 
pearance of "the modern branch of painting" — aptly la- 
beled "historical genre" by a contemporary critic? — of 
which The Studio of Salvator Rosa is a characteristic 
example. 

That historical genre painting has been little studied by 
modern critics is in part the consequence of its superficial 
charm. Indeed, the majority of these pictures may be more 
appropriately called costume pictures. They domes- 
ticate the past. Like innumerable forgotten histor:cal novels 
of the period, costume pictures illustrate incidents from 
everyday life and entertain by appealing to sentiment as 
well as curiosity through their novelties of setting and cos- 
tume. Except that the anonymous individuals appear in his- 
torical guise, costume pictures do not differ from conven- 
tional genre pictures, which feature similar commonplace 
incicents; the models are play-acting, enlivening the fa- 
miliar through their exoticism. It is possible, however, to 
distinguish historical genre paintings from costume pic- 
tures, even though both respond to the pervasive enthu- 
siasra for history, and there are obvious parallels in the 
forma! mechanisms employed and the types of narrative 
illustrated. 

Historical genre paintings differ from costume pictures 
in their reliance upon documentary sources — whether ar- 
chaeological, as in the case of Sir Edward Poynter's Faithful 
unto Death (1865; Liverpool, Walker Art Gallery),* or tex- 
tual, as in the case of Barker's canvas. Because the incidents 
selected by artists may be anecdotal rather than heroic, 
however, these paintings frequently resemble genre rather 
than traditional history paintings. Emphasis or anecdote 
reflects the impact of historicism as it was manifested in 
the work of Sir Walter Scott and Macauley, who helped 
popularize history by incorporating archival data in the 
form ef anecdotes to provide an enriched and more acces- 
sible picture of the life of the nation. In painting, the ex- 
panded scope of historical investigation is suggested not 
only by the disappearance of anachronistic paraphernalia 
but also by the appearance of national heroes as well as 
less elevated individuals, such as writers and painters, in 
place ef the classical and legendary heroes and sa:nts whose 
exploits constituted the traditional subject matter of the 
genre. New themes and the assimilation of genre elements 
made history painting accessible to an audience enlarged 


additional bibliog. 

78 S. Lodge, "Lenoir, Joséphine, and the Troubadour Style," Atti del Con- 
vegnc Internazionale dal C.I.H.A., London, 1971, Genoa, 1973, 64-76, 
and F Pupil, Le Style troubadour, ou la nostalgie du bon »ieux temps, 
Nancv, 1985, with extensive bibliog. 

7? See n. 57 above. 

80 A. Graves, The Royal Academy of Arts: A Complete Dictionary of 
Contributors . . . 1769-1904, 8 vols., London, 1906, v1, 197, no. 542. Cf. 
W. Gaunt, Victorian Olympus (1952), London, 1975, 69; and R.D. Altick, 
Paintings from Books: Art and Literature in Britain, 1760-1900, Colum- 
bus, OH, 1985, 461-463. I am grateful to Angela Summertield, Walker 
Art Callery, Liverpool, for these references. 


8! W.E. Houghton, The Victorian Frame of Mind, 1830-1870, New Haven, 
1985, 1-4. 


by exhibitions, reprodu tive media, and the spread of lit- 
eracy. As history paintimg became disengaged from its tra- 
ditional idealizing style and elevated subject matter, the se- 
riousness associated with it was sublimated in episodes that 
impliec particular ethical, social, artistic, or political al- 
legiances. Barker. for example, while imbuing his subject 
with colorful vivacity, -elebrates the hero of one artistic 
tradition; and or a qute separate level, but by similar 
means, he expresses specific political sympathies. 

The Victoriams-concei ved of history as a medium for self- 
knowledge, a mimror in which to evaluate actions and opin- 
ions in an age they perce ved as transitional.8! Whether crit- 
ical or sentimental, the discourse between past and present 
held a manifest appeal Hr the public whom artists enticed 
with vivid re-creations n which sentimental charm or the 
picturesque drama of h story might carry a message with 
contemporary relevance. Reflecting both the past and pres- 
ent, the transparent chrc nological ambiguity of The Studio 
of Salvator Rosa make- it a clear expression of this per- 
sistent dialogue. Analysis of its content offers insight into 
the emotional and intellectual allure such paintings held for 
their contemporary audience. 


81 W.E. Houghton, The Victor an Frame of Mind, 1830-1870, New Haven, 
1985, 1-4. 
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"Manufactured Memories: Historical Painting in Nine- 
teenth-Century Europe." [Memorial Art Gallery of the 
University of Rochester, Rochester, NY 14607] 
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Juan Gris and Poetry: From Illustration to Creation 


René de Costa 


Gris began his career in Spain as an illustrator of Modernista literature; and in 
France, he illustrated books by writers of the avant-garde. The actual relationship 
between poetry and painting was, however, more than mere illustration. "Reading" 
the Apollinaire and Reverdy texts incorporated into ats early collages, it is possible 
to see that, in one instance, the painting is about the poetry; and in another, the 
text offers a reading of the paintiag. Gris manuscripts recently discovered among 
the papers of Chilean poet Vicente Huidobro—many of whose poems Gris helped 
render into French—reveal that he went beyond illustzating and translating to cre- 
ate poetry on his own. The much-touted "poetic element” in Gris's work derives 
from the hitherto unknown fact that he too was a poet. 


Much of what little we know about Juan Gris's life and 
work derives from Daniel-Henry Kahnweiler, the dealer- 
collector who befriended the major artists of the Cubist 
period. The painter's early death, at the age of forty, left 
us without the usual sort of memorabilia that shapes and 
informs most biographies. What is more, Gris himself, dur- 
ing his short lifespan, obliterated almost all traces of his 
own artistic development. Whereas a variety of source ma- 
terials have survived about Picasso, detailing every twist 
and turn in his career from its remotest beginnings in Spain 
to its lengthy finale in Provence, practically nothing is 
known about Gris's development save for a few drawings 
in Spanish publications of the early 1900s, before he arrived 
in Paris in 1906.! And although he lived in the Bateau- 
Lavoir, in daily contact with Picasso and his circle from 
the very beginning, we know even less about what he was 
doing then and of how he came to be a Cubist. Yet, from 
the time of his first public showing at Clovis Sagot's 
“gallery”? in January 1912, to his untimely death in 1927, 
he is consistently Cubist, the purest of the pure. 

Because Gris granted practically no interviews and wrote 


An earlier version of this article was first presented as a lecture, "Juan 
Gris and ‘Literary’ Cubism,” at the University Art Museum (Berkeley, 
California), in February 1984 on the occasion of the showing there of the 
U.S. exhibition of Juan Gris organized by Mark Rosenthal; a translation 
of the talk (“Juan Gris y la poesía") was published in the catalogue of the 
Spanish exhibition of Gris organized by Gary Tinterow for the Biblioteca 
Nacional in Madrid. This expanded version in English incorporates new 
findings on the subject. 

Unpublished manuscript documents and poetry are given in the original 
language either in the body of the text or in the notes; foreign language 
prose citations from published sources have routinely been translated into 
English, with the original source indicated in the notes. 


! Gaya-Nuno, researching this early period of Gris in Spain, was the first 
to turn up the few hard facts we have: his trade-school studies (not en- 


almos: nothing about his own work, what little can be in- 
ferred about his thinking derives solely from a few printed 
pages containing his succinct responses to an occasional 
questionnaire and from a short talk he gave at the Sor- 
bonne in 1924, "Des Possibilités de la peinture." These di- 
rect testimonials — a mere fifteen pages — ? are supple- 
mented by what can be gleaned from his businesslike 
correspendence with Kahnweiler and others in the collec- 
tion of letters that Douglas Cooper brought to light in 1956.* 
Reviewing this scant documentation, what is fascinating is 
the unusual consistency of critics, contemporaries. and the 
artist himself in referring to a "poetic" elemert in his 
painting. 

In 199, writing to Kahnweiler, Gris boasted that his work 
“had, so to speak, become more poetic. ^ Maurice Raynal, 
in an early art-historical essay on Gris in 1923, elaborated 
on this phenomenon, even titling his piece "Juan Gris et la 
métaphore plastique.’ What is more, Kahnweiler, in his 
insigh-ful study of Gris's life and work, returns time and 
again to a poetic analogue and even ventures that what he 
calls the “lyricism” of his painting derives from the fact that 


gineerirg) at the Escuela de Artes y Manufacturas in Madrid, and his 
friendsFip with Modernist writers, particularly the bohemian group of 
Alejandro Sawa. More recently, Calvo Serraller and Bonet have taken 
the quest a bit further; Bonet has documented the existence of scme twenty 
previously unknown drawings from as early as 1905 in the pages of Re- 
nacimiento Latino, a literary journal directed by the Spanish poet Fran- 
cisco Villaespesa. 

? Cooper 11971, 359) refers to Sagot as a "Montmartre junk dealer." 

> First collected by Kahnweiler, 276-292. 

* Cooper, 1956. 

? Letter Lxxx (Paris, 25 Aug. 1919), in Cooper, 1956. 


? Raynel. 


he was en avid reader of poetry — the "difficult" poetry 
of Góngora and Mallarmé.? Given this tradition, it is not 
at all surprising that expressions such as the “influence of 
poetry" and the “lyric effect” of the painting reappear as a 
kind of ritornello im the writings of contemporary author- 
ities on Gris such as James Thrall Soby and Mark Rosen- 
thal, curators of the last -wo major exhibitions of Gris in 
the United States.” 

In my own studies of tre avant-garde, I repeatedly came 
in contact with Gsis from the other side, from the literary 
side, seeing him first as en illustrator of books of poetry, 
then as a close reader of the poetry of his friends, and fi- 
nally as an occasional translator and sometime poet. Dur- 
ing the course of my resezrch on the literary vanguard and 
on the rele of the Chilean poet Vicente Huidobro in France, 
Spain, and Latin Americe,° I came across a number of doc- 
uments by and abeut Gri:. They were of sufficient number 
and importance to warrent this attempt to detail the tra- 
jectory of the painter's incursion into poetry, not merely 
as a reader and illustrator, but as a translator and poet in 
his own right. 

This trajectory began in Madrid in 1905, when José Vic- 
toriano González Perez — barely eighteen — was recruited 
by Spain's most eonspicious champion of Modernismo, 
Francisco Villaespesa, tc do the illustrations for Renaci- 
miento Latino, his elegant cultural magazine. Vignettes 
for the writings of Rubén Dario, Manuel Machado (Figs. 
1-2), and others led to his first commission to illustrate an 
entire book, Alma Amé-ica, a collection of verse by the 
Peruvian Modernist José Santos Chocano, then one of the 
most revered poets of the Spanish language. The illustra- 
tions for this beck of 1906 reveal Gris to have been an 
unusually close reader of poetry. For a poem dealing with 
a broken-hearted gaucho a cowboy singer of the Argentine 
plains, he uses a guitar ‘Fig. 3). Going beyond mere em- 
blematic illustration, the drawing incorporates and builds 
on various images of the poem: the broken strings of the 
guitar correspond to the singer’s broken heart and his in- 
terrupted melody: its abandonment on the horizon relates 
to the singer’s own abandonment; and, some one hundred 
verses later, as the poem concludes, the reader cannot fail 
to be impressed with the relevance of Gris's interpretation 
and with his careful and perceptive reading: 


7 Kahnweiler, 58. 
8 Soby, 5C: Rosenthal. 10. 


? Vicente Huidobro (1823-1948) the scion of a patrician family prominent 
in Chile's political and econornic life, began his career as a Modernist 
writer in conservative Santiago-de Chile. Married, with two children, yet 
bored with his future-prospects in his homeland, he left for Europe with 
his family in December of 191€. at the height of the War, taking up res- 
idence in Paris, where he imm-diately connected with the Cubist group 
(thanks tc its Spanish-speaker:, Gris, Picasso, Rivera). Involved in the 
creation of Reverdy s Nord-Su4 in the spring of 1917, he went on to be- 
come a significant literary figure in France, participating in Cubism, Dada, 
and the skirmishes over Surredism until returning to his native Chile in 
1925. He became fast friends with Gris in 1917, who then helped him to 
translate his early work from Spanish into French, thus beginning a col- 
laborative effort in which Gris would eventually emerge as a poet in his 
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En vano en el cenit la luna enfoca 

los hilos del telégrafo en su estampa, 
como guitarra de radiante boca 

que el cielo tiende encima de la pampa. 


[The moon in its zenith vainly shows/ the tel- 
egraph lines on its visage/ like a radiant- 
mouthed guitar/ that the sky draws over the 
plains. | 


Gris has graphically interpreted the poem's closing image, 
superimposing the telegraph lines over the moon, likening 
this in turn to the guitar strings over the sound-hole. 


Gris and Apollinaire 

The next time Gris appears as a reader of poetry is in 
another "first," his first collage, The Watch, 1912 (Fig. 4). 
This painting is reportedly the first in which Gris added a 
“real” thing — bits of printed paper — to the surface of 
the canvas. When it was exhibited in the Gris retrospective 
at the National Gallery in 1983, one could observe that 
below and to the right of the watch there was a snippet of 
a text, actually two texts set in an odd mix of roman and 
gothic type: "Le Pont Mirabeau" and "L'Enfer" (Fig. 5). Both 
are titles of poems by Apollinaire, originally published in 
his pre-War review of the arts, Les Soirées de Paris (1912- 
14). Gris apparently lifted these pages from the February 
and May 1912 issues of the hefty, book-size journal and 
glued them onto his canvas. Reading the poems, we can 
easily see why. Both deal with much the same theme, the 
passing nature of love and loss, and have as their bio- 
graphic denominator the stormy reality of Apollinaire's 
love affair with Marie Laurencin. In fact, "Le Pont Mira- 
beau" alludes to a medieval song of death by Francois Vil- 
lon, notable then and now for its rhythmic refrain: “Allé 
s'en est et je demeure. . . ."' Apollinaire's poem begins in 
this way, building to a variant of Villon's famous lament: 


Sous le pont Mirabeau coule la Seine 
Et nos amours 

Faut-il qu'il m'en souvienne 

La joie venait toujours aprés la peine 


Vienne la nuit sonne l'heure 
Les jours s'en vont je demeure. . . . 


own right. (For further information on Huidobro, see my Huidobro: The 
Careers of a Poet, Oxford, 1984; Huidobro en vanguardia, Valencia, Con- 
selleria de Cultura, 1987 — the catalogue of a travelling exhibition that 
opened in Valencia in June 1987 and was subsequently at Madrid's Bib- 
lioteca Nacional [Sept.-Nov. 1987] and the Regenstein Library of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago [Jan.-Mar. 1988]; and, more recently, a special icon- 
ographic issue of Poesía, Revista de información poética, Nos. 30-32, 
Madrid, Ministerio de Cultura, 1989, titled Vicente Huidobro and dedi- 
cated entirely to him.) 


? Bonet's recent discovery of some twenty hitherto unknown drawings 
by Gris expands our knowledge of his beginnings in Spain, setting back 
the established chronology by a year, from 1906 to 1905, and further doc- 
uments his close link to poets and poetry. 


1 Poem xx of the section "Les Pendus” in the first edition of Villon's 
Oeuvres (1489). 
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1 Juan Gris, vignette for Rubén Darío's writings, from Renaci- 
miento Latino, 1905 
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2 Gris, back-cover design for Manuel Machado's Alma. Mu- 
seo, Los Cantares, 1907 


The poem is structured around this refrain, calling for the 
night, anxiously awaiting the tolling of the hour, and end- 
ing with a dirge on the death of love: 


Passent les jours et passent les semaines 
Ni temps passé 

Ni les amours reviennent 

Sous le pont Mirabeau coule la Seine 


? [n recent years, however, the literature on collage has become increas- 
ingly sophisticated, moving away from the simplistic celebration of the 
incorporation of the real to a recognition of the technique as a historic 
milestone, what Greenberg called the "pasted-paper revolution." The va- 
lidity of “reading” canvases, an idea first set forth by Kahnweiler, and 
independently developed by literary semiologists (see Marin and Colville), 
was most imaginatively put into practice by Rosenblum, and has since 
been continued in the work of Carmean, Monod-Fontaine, and Green. In 
the particular case of Gris and his first collage, The Watch, prcgress has 
been slow but steady. What was once considered to be "decorative 
overlay" (Greenberg), and then “additive typography” (Marcus), finally 
came to be read as "Le Pont Mirabeau” and associated with a poem by 
Apollinaire (Green), an association that Cooper (1977 and 1983) mistak- 








EL ALMA 


DEL PAYADOE 


Gg. payador, limpido canto, 


que como un manantial salta entre rocas 
afiladas con hórrido quebranto, 
que se escurre en cascadas de armonia, 
que cual puñado de serpientes locas 
se anuda y desantidase i porfia, 
que al fin como en un lánguido reposo 
se aquieta blandumente eu la llanura 
y retratando un cielo tembloroso 


duérmese entre un estuche de verdura: 
3 Gris. illustration for Alma América, Madrid, 1906 


Vienne la nuit sonne l'heure 
Les jours s'en vont je demeure. 


In the context of this poem, the prominently featured watch, 
showirg the eleventh hour (or perhaps five minutes till mid- 
night), takes on special significance in the painting — and 
even more so, when the text of "L'Enfer" (Fig. 6) is also 
taken into consideration, a sonnet ponderously comparing 
love to a kind of hell, a deathwatch, an execution of 
sentiment. 

In studying the canvas, on “reading” it through the 
poems, it becomes clear that the function of these particular 
elements of collage was something more than the mere "re- 
alistic" additive traditionally celebrated in the literature on 
Cubism.? These texts are in fact the generative base for the 


enly tock to be a book title. Kachur, 1984, reviewing the Gris exhibition 
curated by Rosenthal when it arrived at the Guggenheim Museum in May 
of 1984, then correctly identified "Le Pont Mirabeau” as the title of an 
Apollinzire poem first published in Les Soirées de Paris, making no men- 
tion, however, of the other text on the canvas (“L'Enfer”). In my lecture 
(Juan Gris and ‘Literary’ Cubism”), I identified both poems, relating them 
to the subject matter and generative composition of the canvas. In the 
catalogue of the Gris exhibition of 1985 (Tinterow), for which | was com- 
missioned to document Gris's relation with the French and Spanish poets 
of Cusism, Kachur (1985) and I (de Costa, 1985) had the pleasure of co- 
inciding in print with our independent identifications of the two Apol- 
linaire poems. The work of Kachur (1985) goes on to study the newspaper 
and printed sources for yet other Gris collages. 


composition of the objects on the table. The watch, which 
gives its name to the painting, is obviously a pocket watch 
(a conspicuous element ir Apollinaire's wardrobe), and it 
here seems to have an emblematic function, clueing the 
knowing reader that the “G” left on the printed page is 
indeed that of "Guillaume" (Apollinaire). This was most 
probably the last item to have been painted in. The first 
operation (after the choice of poems) was the placing of 


“L'Enfer” (a page cut of Apollinaire’s review) in the center 
of what was to be the table. It is obviously the size of the 


page that in turn defines the shape of the book-like journal, 
which is isometrically outlined in front and side views (Fig. 
7). Gris, who mus: have had training in mechanical draw- 
ing as a student at the Escuela de Artes y Manufacturas in 
Madrid, applies his knowledge here to generate additional 
views in axonometric projection (Fig. 8). The combined ef- 
fect of the multiple perspectives is that of the volume ro- 
tating on several axial points of its spine and being made 
to fan out in various stages until finally revealing the other 
text by Apollinaire, "Le Font Mirabeau” (Fig. 9). 

In the course of this drawn-out — and precisely drawn 
— exercise in descriptive geometry, the distinct views are 
superimposed one over another so that the totality of the 
object is inferred trom what remains visible of its many 
parts, creating what the contemporary architectural theo- 
rist Colin Rowe (writing about other paintings by Gris and 
Picasso) has defined as a characteristically Cubist “trans- 
parency effect,” and what Apollinaire was then heralding 
(in his Méditations esthétiques, 1913) as the painters’ dis- 
covery of a “fourth dimension.” The watch, however, syn- 
thesizing the meaning of both poems by Apollinaire, al- 
ways remains in the same plane and undergoes only one 
transformation. Situated at first on the axis of the book 
(which passes through the clock face and which is also the 
upper part of the spine in an elevated view), it must have 
seemed excessively flat to Gris, for by painting in an ad- 
ditional side perspective he gave it a certain solidity and 
thus heightened its function as a central element, seen both 
partially and in its entirety. Last, through the use of lay- 
ering and strategica ly painted-in detail, Gris has chosen to 
modify the viewer's reading of “L'Enfer,” obliterating cer- 
tain words and letters while allowing others to remain. The 
text is thus altered and made more intriguing by what re- 
mains visible, inciting us to speculate on what is hidden, 
and why. 

By superimposing objects on the page Gris obliges us to 
read the title "Enfer" (filling in the vertical portion of the 
letter "E") and the words "rien boire," referring indirectly 
to the full bottle of sherry on the table top. On the left side 
he selectively allows us to read only the enigmatic "beau" 


B See C. Rowe, "Transparency: Literal and Phenomenal," in his Math- 
ematics of the Ideal Villa and Other Essays, Cambridge, MA, 1976, 
159-183. 


# Picasso, on the other hand, who also enjoyed a close relation with the 
poets and who illustrated books by his friends, beginning with Max Ja- 
cob's Saint Matorel (1910), was notoriously indifferent to the texts, fos- 
tering the belief that he-never read anything. This belief was disproved, 
in part, by Abraham Harodisch in Pablo Picasso als Buchkünstler. Frank- 
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. . ./"dans l'enfer"; and, blocking out the term "l'amour" 
with the watch chain: "Sinon. . . du moins. . ./ Dis-. . ., 
le savais-tu, que." The viewer is thus obliged to fill in, to 
wonder what is so beautiful about Hell, to speculate on 
just what is supposed to be known, and to read and reread 
the canvas in the light of its studied juxtaposition of a 
starkly limited number of objects in multiple perspective. 
Apollinaire could most certainly "read" and appreciate this 
composition, and so could others in the Cubist circle. In- 
deed, it was probably his close reading of this painting, 
first exhibited in the "Section d'Or" in the Salon d'Automne 
of 1912 (along with modern paintings and sculptures by 
Modigliani, Rivera, Severini, Archipenko, Duchamp, Pi- 
cabia, Léger, et al.), which prompted him to hail Gris as a 
“démon de la logique,” a very knowing — and oft-repeated 
— comment that appeared in his newspaper chronicle (L'In- 
transigeant, 10 Oct. 1912) of the exhibit’s opening. And, 
on the following day, he was moved to lecture at the ex- 
hibition site on "L'écartélement du Cubisme.” This early 
recognition by Apollinaire marks the beginning of Gris's 
legend as a deep reader of poetry," and as the most cerebral 
of the Cubists.! 

The artist's purpose in composing his canvas in this rig- 
orously logical way was to create a new and autonomous 
reality, taking known elements, recognizable objects, and 
giving them a new context (the partially drawn-back cur- 
tain, "ce pendu jaune et vert,” which invites one to look 
in, to peer more closely before it falls, before its curtain 
time; the pocket watch significantly showing the time; the 
full bottle of sherry conspicuously — and redundantly — 
labeled "Jérez de la Frontera"; Apollinaire's book-like jour- 
nal and its texts). This juxtaposition of familiar but seem- 
ingly unrelated elements, decontextualized at first, but 
quickly recontextualized by the papiers-collés, is what gives 
Gris's canvas its peculiar power of attraction, obliging the 
viewer to attempt to “read” it. 

The studied nature of this procedure and the fact that 
Gris composed his canvases in a rigorously systematic Way 
are authoritatively documented. Waldemar George, a 
knowledgeable art critic and confidant of the Cubist paint- 
ers and poets, wrote in 1931 that what set Gris apart was 
his peculiar need to rationalize everything; 


Thus, his acts, his paintings, have their raison d'étre, 
their justification, not in the foolish commentaries they 
provoked, but in their internal rigor of composition and 
in their contexture. Juan Gris had one fixed idea: that 
of the generative form of the theme. He proceeded by 
means of analogies, the association of ideas and of im- 
ages. His motif was never the result of some prior choice. 


furt, 1957. 


5 Elsewhere I have treated the origins of Gris's reputation as a deep reader 
and "theoretician" of Cubism: see my "Juan Gris, et 'teórico' del Cub- 
ismo," in Kalías: Revista de Arte (Valencia) 1, 2, Oct. 1989. 


7? An evident “misreading” on the part of Gris: the “pendu” of Apolli- 
naires poem 'L'Enfer" is more properly a hanged man, and thus it too 
refers back to Villon's medieval ballads on the theme. (See above, n. 11.) 
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4 Gris, Th | i 
ris, The Watch, 1912. Basel, Grether Collection 7 Author's isometric perspectives of table and book (opened to 
show page containing “L'Enfer”) 
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5 Detail of Fig. 4 





8 Author's drawing of axonometric perspectives of table and 
boo< (rotated and opened to reveal title of "Le Pont 
Mirabeau”) 
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Un homme a traversé le désert sans rien boire 
Et parvient une nuit sur les bords de la mer 

Il a plus soif encore à voir le flot amer 

Cet homme est mon désir, la mer est ta victoire. 


Tout habillé de bleu quand il a l'àme noire 

Au pied d'une potence un beau masque pren:l l'air 
Comme si de l'amour — ce pendu jaune el vert — 
Je voulais que brülàt l'horrible main de gloire. 





Le pendu, le beau masque et cet homme altere 
Descendent dans l'enfer que je creuse moi-meme 
Et l'enfer c'est toujours : « Je voudrais qu'elle m'aime.» 





Et n'aurais-je jamais une chose à mon gre 
Sinon l'amour, du moins une mort aussi belle. y : 
. 9 Author's drawing of combined i i i 
I à; isometric and axonometric 
Dis-moi, le savais-tu, que mon àme est mortelle ? è 
6 Apollinaire, ' 4 views of table and book 
L'Enfer,” in Les 


Soirées de Paris, 
May, 1912 


GUILLAUME APOLLINAIRE. 


LA CRAVATE ET LA MONTRI 


A Edouard Foros 


aux portes de 
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10 Apollinaire, Cal igramme, in Les Soirées de Paris, July- 
August, 1914. Santiago, Fundación Huidobro 


The motif inevitably f owed from the anatomy, the cad- 
ence of the wosk.!7 


Obviously, in pair ting The Watch, the analogies Gris per- 
ceived in two separate, but interrelated, poems of Apol- 
linaire were the generate source from which flowed the 
composition's dea-hwatch theme. 

Significantly, the waton, or rather Gris's rendering of his 
poet-friend's almost emblematic pocket watch, was re- 
worked by Apollinaire himself some two years later, in 


7 W. George, Juan Gas, Paris, 1931, 8. 


8 The illusionistic “manuscript,” masterfully imitating Reverdy's hand- 
writing and signature. is painted onto the surface of the canvas by Gris. 


P? This text seems te > unique and was not included by Reverdy in any 
of his published works. In Pars in spring 1985, I discussed Gris's relation 
with the poets of the avant-gerde with the painter's son, Georges Gon- 
zales-Gris, and he was moved to search among his father's papers where 
he found a completely differert unpublished manuscript on composition 
board and in the hand of Reverdy. Dated 1 Apr. 1915, significantly, and 
evidently written in G-is’s studio, the manuscript jestingly describes the 
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1914, when, for a projected edition of his calligrammes, he 
boasted: "Et moi aussi, je suis peintre!" At that time he did 
a word-picture of his own watch (along with a character- 
istic necktie), extending Gris's rendition of the eleventh- 
hour theme (Fig. 10). In this souvenir page, dedicated to 
Huidobro, and also from Les Soirées de Paris, Apollinaire's 
text, where the hands are telling the time, graphically reads: 
“Il est [moins] cing enfin/et tout sera fini." 


Gris and Reverdy 

Gris, though, was not "fini," and the next time we find 
poetry as an explicit stimulus for his paintiag is in 1915, 
when he took on his second book illustration project, 
Poémes en prose by Pierre Reverdy (Fig. 11). In addition, 
in an oil painting of that same year, Still-life with Poem 
(Fig. 12), in a kind of deference to his poet-friend, he used 
a trompe-l'oeil technique to paint in a "real stic" sheet of 
paper containing a Reverdy manuscript? relating to the 
painting. This time, however, it is the poem that interprets 
the canvas. Gris's Cubist rendering of a wine bottle in sev- 
eral perspectives suggested to Reverdy that it balanced pre- 
cariously on the table top: 


/ 


Se tiendrait-elle mieux sous ton bras ou sur la table? Le 
goulot dépassait d'une poche et l'argent dans ta main, 
moins longue que la manche. On avait genflé le tuyau 
de verre et aspiré l'air. Quand celui qu'on attendait entra, 
les premiers assistants s'attablérent. . . . Et la flamme qui 
luit dans leur yeux . . . —d'oü leur vient-=lle?! 


Reverdy's poem seems to be drawing a ccmparison be- 
tween two separate paintings, Gris's Still-life and Cézanne's 
The Card Players (Fig. 13), a painting acquired by the Lou- 
vre in 1911 and exhibited with much fanfare. The objects 
in The Card Players are the same as those in Gris's com- 
position: the playing cards, the pipe, the background paint- 
ing, the card-table, the corked bottle of wine; all that the 
Gris is lacking, as Reverdy so aptly points out, is for the 
players to take up their seats at the table, "quand celui 
qu'on attendait entra." 

Most probably, Reverdy's poem about Gris's painting 
was the generative stimulus for what was to have been 
Gris's first truly collaborative venture: Au Soleil du pla- 
fond, a jointly compiled album containing pictures by Gris 
with accompanying texts by Reverdy, each one "soulignant 


painter's “sculptural” technique of composition, likening it in turn to the 
magic of a séance complete with "tables-mouvantes." A copy of the ms 
was presented to the Fondation Reverdy at that time, which judged the 
poem to be in the realm of a "private joke," and preferred to withhold 
publication rights. The existence of the poem, however, even in its still 
unpublished form, attests to the closeness of the Gris-Reverdy relation 
and to the poet's "license" to comment on the painters work, a license 
acknowledged by Gris in incorporating an observation attributed to Rev- 
erdy in Still-life with Poem (1915) Tic 
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12 Gris, Still Life with Poem, 1915. Pasadena, Norton Simon 
Foundation 


la gravure le concernant." The joint project was soon 
abandoned, perhaps because of the difficulty of doing qual- 


? For various reasons nothing was actually published until 1955 (see entry 
no. 311 in E.-A. Hubert, "Bibliographie des écrits de Pierre Reverdy," 
Bulletin du bibliophile [Paris] 111, 1975), when the specialist printer Tér- 
iade brought out a Gris-Reverdy album containing eleven color litho- 
graphs, accompanied by handwritten descriptive texts by Reverdy. In 1947 
the poet had prepared the following end-note to justify such an edition: 
"Ce livre, achevé d'écrire sous la forme présente, voit le jour plus de trente 
ans aprés qu'il a été concu par ses auteurs, et Juan Gris, qui en avait 
assumé l'illustration, est mort en 1927, n'ayant pu exécuter que la moitié 
de son travail. C'est pourquoi les vingt poèmes ne sont accompagnés dans 
la présent ouvrage, que de onze lithographies dont l'une, le moulin à café, 
figurant en frontispice, était le premier projet modifié ensuite par le peintre. 





13 Cezanne, The Card-Players, 1890-95. Paris, Musée 
d'Orsay 


ity printing during the War, and perhaps too because of 
the appearance of yet another poet, the Chilean Huidobro, 
with whom Gris soon began an even more intense collab- 
oration. Ironically enough, in April 1917, Reverdy wel- 
comed Huidobro to Nord-Sud on the basis of a paze-proof”! 
of his poem (Fig. 14) describing Gris's Moulin à café (Fig. 
15), a gouache once dedicated by both painter and poet to 
Henriette Reverdy, and which at one time graced the wall 
of Reverdy's studio (Fig. 16). 

Both Reverdy and Gris helped the newly arrived Hui- 
dobro translate some of his work for inclusion in Nord- 
Sud; and, in August of 1917, Gris drew portraits of the 
Huidobros, dedicating one to "Madame" and the other to 
“Mon cher poéte" (Figs. 17-18). These drawings are quite 
realistic in nature — as were his other portraits of friends 
in this period. That of Huidobro's wife is very similar to 
one he did the following year of Madame Lipchitz (Fig. 19), 
while that of Huidobro is unique in its use of shading and 
planer projection. Later, in December of 1917, when the 
Chilean poet collected his Nord-Sud and other writings in 
Horizon carré, Gris added an illustration (Fig. 22). 

Afterwards, Gris illustrated books by yet other avant- 
garde writers: Dermée, Jacob, Salacrou, Peiper, Tzara, Ra- 
diguet, and Gertrude Stein. The idea was to create a market 
for a literary text by converting it into a collec-or's item 
through the art work it contained. Picasso and other paint- 
ers of the time were doing much the same, as they illus- 
trated books for their poet-friends.” The actual linking of 


Ce premier projet a été exécuté en 1916 ou 1917. La carence de ces dix 
illustrations nous a obligés à réaliser une présentation toute différente de 
l'ouvrage qui, selon la premiére conception, devait se composer de vingt 
planches sur carton rigide sous forme d'estampes, chaque poème soulig- 
nant la gravure le concernant." 


21 Additional discussion of this Reverdy text and its origins is contained 
in de Costa, 1975 and Rosenthal, 77-78. 


2 François Chapon, director of the Bibliothèque Littéraire Jacques Dou- 
cet, has studied the history of the illustrated book in France, outlining 
the role of Gris and other painters, in Le Peintre et le livre, Paris, 1987. 
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Sur la table il y avait quelques grains de poudre 
ou de zafé. La guerre ou le repos; mais pourquoi 
tout ensemble ? L’odeur nous guidait le soir plus 
que nos yeux et le moulin broyait du noir, dans 
nos tétes. Pourquoi les levez-vous en remuant les 


lèvres ? Le voisin connaîtra vos pensées. 
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14 Page-»roof of Reverdy’s “Moulin à café.” Santiago, Fundación 
Huidobro 








16 P. Reverdy in his studio, ca. 1916, with Moulin à 
café on the wall 


text and image, of poetry and painting, in Gris's case would 
be revived again in 1920 when he was uncer contract to 
Léonce Rosenberg, owner of the Galerie l'Effort Moderne 
and director of a journal and publishing house with the 
same name. Rosenberg wanted to bring out a whole series 
of volumes on which painters and poets colla»orated.? This 
project, by the director of L'Effort Moderne, reflects a phe- 
nomenon of the time, for what characterized the Cubist 
endeavor from the outset was its linking — both actual and 
attempted — of painting and poetry, of the literary and the 
plastic arts. 

In 1914, a volume of verse appeared in London with the 
title Cubist Poems (by the Russian-American Max Weber, 
a self-styled Cubist painter and writer, who had earlier tried 
to establish himself in Paris). Although the poetry was of 
a traditional cast, the term caught on and critics were quick 





eic Lena 
Wan 
: T T E 
EC S d quelques SR A ? In a letter to Huidobro (Paris, 22 Mar. 1920), Rosenberg outlines the 
| a 94. La guerre ou i» repos mais pourquoi scope of the project: "Cher monsieur et ami, comme vous l'avez peut-étre 
À ge et ee Mi hia to: sete. phus appris, je prépare en ce moment une série d'albums en couleurs composés 


par les divers artistes faisant parti de L'Effor* Modern» et accompagnés 
de poémes d'auteurs modernes: Max Jacob collabore avec Georges 
Braque, Pierre Reverdy avec Juan Gris, Blaise Cendrars avec Fernand 
Léger, etc. . . . Vous serait-il agréable de contribuer avec vingt poèmes à 
l'album que fera vers la fin de l'année Gino Severini? Dans l'affirmative, 





Agnesi i aa air i ne 
Here je vous serais obligé de vouloir bien m'indiquer à quelles conditions vous 
eunt f : 4 voudriez bien vous charger de ce travail. Avec mes remerciements, je suis 
pi tent ‘ ‘ $5 ì à . 
m toujours, dans l'attente du plaisir de vous revoir, très cordialement votre, 


15 Gris, Moulin a café, 19-5. New York, Judith Rotiischild LEONCE ROSENBERG” (document conserved at the Fundación 
Collection Huidobro). 
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17 Gris, Portrait of Madame Huidobro, 1917, from Tinterow, 





19 Gris, Portrait of Madame Lipchitz, 1918 (from Rosenthal, 
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18 Gris, Portrait of Vicente Huidobro, 1917, from Tinterow, 
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to apply it to the new kind of writing when it finally did 
begin to appear arounc 1917 in Nord-Sud, Reverdy's sober 
review of the avant-garde. Some poets of this group, like 
Apoll:naire and Huidooro, would actually make the tran- 
sition to pictorial writing, first with the “calligramme” and 
later with the “painted-poem.’”4 


Gris and Huidobro 

It was with Vicente Huidobro, a Chilean writer who first 
arrived in Paris at the end of 1916, that Gris seems to have 
had the greatest affinity. Their collaboration began simply 
enougn, with the painter helping the poet to translate some 
of his compositions trom Spanish into French. Later, 
though, and on cccasicn Gris would abandon the basic text 
of a translation to write some verses of his own. This col- 
laboretion and the higaly original writing it produced re- 
veal much about what aas come to be called "literary Cub- 
ism" and about Gris'- poetic preferences and practice. 
Indeec, it reveals him to have been not only a close reader 
and good translator, but something of a poet in his own 
right, a Cubist poet. 

As a reader of literature, he certainly knew what he was 
about. When Huidobro, traveling in Spain in 1918, sends 
him two recent!y pubkshed books of poems, one by the 
staid Juan Ramen Jiménez and the other by the somewhat 
eccentric Ramón del Valle Inclán, Gris, in a letter of reply 
(Beaulieu: 28 Sept. 1913), has this to say: 


... Thanks tor the books you sent me. I'll return the 
one by Valle to you in the next few days as I am now 
finishing it. Be certainly has his flaws, most of all a 
flawed [aesthetic] principle, I believe. His intention, 
however, is very preiseworthy, in fact he seems to me 
to be one of the few 2ersons in Spain who takes art and 
his own art seriousl~! As for Juan Ramón, he is really 
just a good literary man and nothing more, far less a 
poet than Valle, even though he does talk about dead 
loves and the color volet so as to give a vague and mys- 
terious air. To be a poet because one knows how to sigh 
is no more being a pcet than being a painter because one 
knows how te put a smile on the Monna Lisa [sic]. 


And, the following morth, when Huidobro sent him copies 
of his own books, Poemas árticos and Ecuatorial, which 
had just then been pub ished in Madrid, Gris did not hes- 
itate to critique them, pointing out not only what he liked, 
but also what he disliked: 


^ Apoll naires Calligrammes, Paris, 1918, actually appeared posthu- 
mously; the volume had its »rigins in an earlier project, a collection of 
"idéogrammes lyriques" ann»unced in 1914 with the significant title Et 
moi aussi je suis peintre! Huidobro's "painted-poems," described as “cal- 
ligraphiés sur des bandes colerées" (in Kahnweiler, 98), were first exhib- 
ited in May 1922 in the Théâtre Edouard VII and subsequently that same 
year in the Gallery G.L. Maauel Frères. An edition, with the title Salle 
XIV, although announced, was never published. 


^ Among Huidobro“ papers presently conserved by the Fundacion Hui- 
dobro ir Santiago de Chile, there is this letter and some three dozen others 
from Gris, spanning the peri»d 1918-24. I am currently preparing an an- 
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. . . Regarding your books I ought to tell you first the 
great pleasure your dedication gives me [To Juan Gris 
and Jacques Lipchitz, remembering our evening chats in 
that special corner of France"] and then the great poetic 
emotion that I had in reading them, expecially Poemas 
árticos. In these books something is given off that does 
not exist for example in the book of Juan Ramón that 
you sent me: a lyricism and a poetry that is quite rare 
to find and which is the only thing that interests me. 

And now since I am your friend and since on repeated 
occasions you have asked me to do it, I proceed to make 
a critique of your books. 

I consider Poemas árticos to be superior to Ecuatorial 
or at least I understand it better, being more familiar. 
The other book is too grandiose for me and I haven't yet 
managed to penetrate it. The two of them are certainly 
better than Horizon carré, but . . . since then I have re- 
flected a lot about certain things and i* before I could 
accept certain literary procedures that you use, now I 
don't accept them. I will explain myself better. There is 
in your production a certain itch for imagery that is ex- 
aggerated and that takes some force away from your 
poems and from the true emotive image. Thus when you 
write "hydrophilic clouds" you make an image that is 
clever but arid and not poetic, but when you write "the 
clouds passed by bleating towards the Orient" you give 
a full and intense poetic emotion. I could make the same 
reproach for the moon like a clock, or the elevator like 
a diver, and the same plaudits for the poetry of "tied to 
a ship as to a horoscope," or "the winter comes from that 
cemetery" or "the rolling of dice in the heart and the 
domestic star that sings." In my judgment there is only 
one thing that can rescue a systematically clever and 
purely apparent Jules Renard type image, and that is good 
literature. When you write "on the table a tender fan," 
that is good literature and the adjective "tender" is better 
than any non-emotive imagery. I say the same thing to 
you about “to weep once more over the already wept” 
which surely has more force and more emotion than "the 
angel who mistakenly sits on the smoke coming out of 
the chimney," since this [image], even though it is nicer, 
is too artificial and clever, indeed fantastic. Without the 
adjective "tremulous," I wouldn't like the image of the 
red liqueur, and "the moon and the handkerchief drying 
in the sun" is full of force and emotion for what it has 
of a popular song. 

From all this I draw one conclusion, that the more an 


notated edition of this correspondence for publication. The cited portion 
of the original text reads as follows: ". . . Te agradezco mucho los libros 
que me enviaste. Estos dias te devolveré el de Valle que estoy acabando 
de leer. Hay en él seguramente errores y sobretodo un error de principio 
yo creo. Su intención sin embargo es muy digna de elcgio pues me parece 
uno de los pocos hombres que en Espana se ocupan seriamente de su arte 
y de arte! En cuanto a Juan Ramón es seguramente un buen literato y 
nada, un poeta mucho menos poeta que Valle aunque hable de amores 
muertos y del color malvo para dar imprecisión y misterio. Poeta por 
saber gemir es tan poco ser poeta como ser pintor por dar la sonrisa de 
la Joconde. . . . 
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image is based upon something vulgar, common or 
everyday, the more force and the more poetry will it 
have. Surely if the "clouds bleating” etc. has poetry, it 
is because there is at its base the commonplace idea that 
clouds are like sheep. The image of "hydrophilic clouds" 
has as its base clouds of cotton, but it is literarily in- 
complete. While the elevator like a diver has no other 
basis than your own cleverness. Notice how all the pow- 
erful images in your book have in common a solid base. 
The "winter comes," etc. (cold cemetery), "tied to a ship," 
etc. (tied to destiny), and nothing more vulgar than a 
handkerchief drying in the sun to which you add in the 
moon. Surely, a good adjective is worth more than a 
clever non-emotive image, and Mallarmé's "considérable 
touffe” is better than an image that is forced.’ 


Gris's closing example, added as a knowing reminder to 
Huidobro, alludes to a sonnet by Mallarmé ("Quelle soie 
aux baumes de temps") in which the beloved's hair is com- 
pared to silk and sundry other things and whose concluding 
tercet begins: "Dans la considérable touffe. . . ." Gris re- 
portedly referred to this image often in conversations with 
his literary-minded friends. Apparently what delighted him 
was the unusual joining of noun and adjective, the solemn 
sounding, epithetically positioned "considérable" modify- 
ing the ordinariness of “touffe,”? something like the "tender 
fan" stressed in his letter to Huidobro. 

Gris's ideas on language and what is "poetic" bear com- 
parison to his practice as a painter at this point. In this 
letter of 1918, he censures merely startling imagery created 


26 Beaulieu: 15 Oct. 1918 (Fundación Huidobro). The cited portion of the 
original text reads as follows: "Sobre tus libros debo lo primero decirte 
el gran placer que me ha causado tu dedicatoria y en seguida la gran 
emoción poética que he tenido leyéndolos sobre todo los Poemas árticos. 
De ellos se dégage algo que no existe en el libro de Juan Ramón que me 
enviaste. El lirismo y la poesía que es tan raro encontrar y que es lo ünico 
que me interesa. Y ahora como soy tu amigo y como repetidas veces me 
lo has pedido paso a hacerte la crítica de ellos. Poemas árticos yo lo 
considero superior a Ecuatorial o por lo menos lo comprendo mejor por 
ser más familiar. El otro es para mí demasiado grandioso y no he llegado 
aun bien a penetrarlo. Los dos son seguramente mejores que Horizon 
carré, pero. . . . Desde entonces acá he reflexionado mucho sobre ciertas 
cosas y si antes admitía ciertos medios literarios que tu usas ahora no los 
admito; me explico mejor: hay en tus producciones un cierto prurito por 
las imágenes que es exagerado y que quita fuerza a tus poemas y a la 
verdadera imagen emotiva. Así, cuando tt escribes ‘nubes hidrófilas' haces 
una imagen ingeniosa pero seca y no poética, pero cuando escribes 'pa- 
saron las nubes balando hacia el oriente' das una emoción poética llena 
e intensa. El mismo reproche podría hacerte por la luna como el reloj, o 
el ascensor como un buzo y los mismos aplausos por la poesía de 'atado 
a un barco como a un horóscopo,' o 'el invierno viene de aquel cemen- 
terio,' o ‘el azar de los dados en el alma y la estrella doméstica que canta.’ 
A mi juicio sólo una cosa puede salvar de la imagen ingeniosa y sistemática 
y puramente aparente a lo Jules Renard, es la buena literatura. Cuando 
escribes 'sobre la mesa un abanico tierno' es de la buena literatura y el 
adjetivo 'tierno' es mejor que no importa qué imagen no emotiva. Lo 
mismo te digo de 'a otra vez llorar lo ya llorado' que tiene seguramente 
más fuerza y más emoción que el 'ángel equivocado que se sienta sobre 
el humo de la chimenea,' pues esto, aungue es más bonito, es demasiado 
artificial e ingenioso y hasta fantástico. Sin el buen adjetivo, ‘tembloroso,’ 


by an unexpected juxtaposition of the dissimilar and singles 
out for praise those combinations which, although extraor- 
dinary, emerge from a generative process that can be log- 
ically inferred and whose common denominator is every- 
day experience, however "vulgar" that may be. Hence the 
commonplace iconography — books, bottles, pipes, news- 
papers, and other everyday objects — informing his still- 
lifes of this period. 

One of the reasons Gris was so familiar with the poet's 
technique — what he calls the "literary procedures" of Cub- 
ism — is that during the course of 1917 he had helped to 
translate many of the poems included in Huidobro's Ho- 
rizon carré (1917), and was also privy to the elaboration 
of much of Poemas árticos (1918) in Beaulieu-prés-Loches, 
where the Huidobro, Gris, and Lipchitz families (Fig. 21) 
rented houses together in the spring of 1918 to escape the 
German bombardment of Paris. Poemas árticos, in fact, 
carries a dedicatory epigraph to Gris and Lipchitz: "Re- 
cordando nuestras charlas vesperales en aquel rincón de 
Francia"; and Horizon carré, it will be recalled, was pub- 
lished with a frontispiece by Gris (Fig. 20). This book, 
printed by Birault in December of 1917, contains a mani- 
festo-lixe epigraph which almost instantly came to be taken 
as a synthesis of the Cubist aesthetic: "Créer un poéme en 
empruntant à la vie ses motifs et en les transformant pour 
leur donner une vie nouvelle et indépendante. Rien d'a- 
necdotique ni de descriptif. L'émotion doit naitre de la seule 
vertu créatrice. Faire un POEME comme la nature fait un 
arbre.” Although the formulation of this idea is the work 
of Huidobro, its final expression was shaped by Gris. In 


la imagen del licor rojo no me gustaría y la luna y el panuelo se secaban 
al sol' está llena de fuerza y de emoción por todo lo que ella tiene de 
canción popular. De todo esto tiro una conclusión, que más una imagen 
está baseda sobre algo corriente o vulgar o comün, más fuerza y más 
poesía ella tiene; y más refinada y más buscada es, menos poesía tiene. 
Seguramente si las 'nubes balando' etc. tiene poesía, es porque tiene como 
base el lugar comün de que las nubes son como borregos. Las ‘nubes 
hidrófilas' tiene también la base de nubes de algodón, pero literariamente 
no está completa. Mientras que el ascensor como un buzo no tiene otra 
base que tu pura ingeniosidad. Fíjate como todas las imágenes fuertes de 
tu libro tienen una base sólida y comun. El 'invierno viene, etc. (cemen- 
terio frío), 'atado a un barco,' etc. (atado a su destino) y nada más vulgar 
que un pafiuelo que seca al sol al cual puedes anadir la luna. Seguramente, 
más vale un adjetivo bueno que una imagen no emotiva e ingeniosa, y 
‘considérable touffe’ de Mallarmé vale más que una imagen forzada." 


27 Commenting on Gris's love of poetry, Kahnweiler refers to this very 
same image: "Il adorait Mallarmé qu'il préférait à Rimbaud, et je me sou- 
viens d'une chaude dispute à ce sujet entre lui et de jeunes poétes. Michel 
Leiris se rappelle lui avoir entendu citer plusieurs fois — les pronongant 
avec jubilation — le vers ‘Dans la considérable touffe . . .'" (Kahnweiler, 
58). 


28 Amedée Ozenfant sent Huidobro a copy of Après le Cubisme (1918) — 
written jointly with Le Corbusier — and pointed out the aptness of this 
concept in his dedicatory note: "Mon cher Huidobro, ‘Rien d'anecdotique 
ni de descriptif. Faire un poéme comme la nature fait un arbre.’ Vous 
pensez en cela trés justement. Recevez cet essai datant de plus d'un an 
déjà, et -ait surtout en téte de chapitre pour mettre de l'ordre dans nos 
idées, qui depuis se sont précisées. Bien sympathiquement. A. OZEN- 
FANT. 15 janvier 1920" (Fundación Huidobro). 





21 Beaulieu, spring 1918 standing from left, Gris, Huidobro, 
Lipchitz; their waves Josette, Manuela, and Berthe seated with 
the Hvidobro children 


the printer-reacy manuscript several last-minute emenda- 
tions are pencilled in sy the Spanish painter. Comparing 
the final versien with the fractured French of Huidobro's 
origiral manus-ript (F g. 22), it becomes apparent that Gris 
did not simply-traighæn out grammar and syntax, but ren- 
dered more concisely the idea of the artist as a God-like 
creator of autenomous realities, so indicating his total ac- 
cord with the »oet's position. 

Huidobro and Gris along with Lipchitz, worked very 
close y together durirg the course of 1917-18 in Paris and 
later in Beaulieu. This was a period of intense collaboration 
and tertile excaanges: Gris doing sculpture in the manner 
of Lipchitz (Fig. 23); -he sculptor doing an oil painting in 
the style of Gris (Fig. 24); and both lending a hand to Hui- 
dobro in his poetic rendering of Cubist themes, as for ex- 
ampie in the poem "Guitare": 


Sur ses genoux 

Il y avait quelques notes 
Une femme pette dormait 
Et six cordes chantent 


dans son ventre. . 


In Buenos Aires at he end of 1916, just before embarking 
for Europe, Huidobr> had published a small collection of 
poems, El espejo de agua. French versions of several of 
these poems appeared the following year in the pages of 
Nord-Sud. Among the poet's papers (conserved by the Fun- 
dación Huidobro in Santiago de Chile) are manuscript ver- 
sions of some transla ions in Gris's hand. In most cases Gris 
shows himsel: to be an accurate translator: in others there 
are modificat;ons that tend to update the poems, making 
them more avant-garde, more Cubist. One text, for ex- 
ample, "Ano nuevo " whose subject is the magic of the 


°° Reverdy, it must be stated, did not like the term and even came out 
against it (see his "Le Cutisme, poésie plastique," L'Art, Feb. 1919). Pos- 
terity, however, aas assigaed it to him (see Jean Cassou, "Reverdy, poéte 
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newsreel, relates motion, time, and space in a new kind of 
composition: 


El sueno de Jacob se ha realizado: 

Un ojo se abre frente al espejo 

Y las gentes que bajaron a la tela 
Arrojaron su carne como un abrigo viejo. 


La película mil novecientos dieciseis 
Sale de una caja. 


La guerra europea. 
Llueve sobre los espectadores . . . 


[Jacob's dream has been realized/ An eye open in front 
of the mirror/ And the people who come on screen 
shed their skin like an old overcoat/ The movie 1916/ 
Comes out of a box/ The European War/Rains down 
over the viewers. . .] 


The jumpy discontinuity of the poem is not unlike that 
of the early one-reelers, motion pictures whose compressed 
treatment of time derived from the sequential montage of 
separately filmed scenes. Montage is metaphor, and the 
most effective metaphor, according to Reverdy, the prin- 
cipal theoretician of Cubist poetry,? was that produced by 
the juxtaposition of "distant realities." Gris, in translating 
this poem by Huidobro, compressed its imagery even fur- 
ther, highlighting its juxtapositions, and through the use of 
bold capitals and displaced margins gave it a certain visual 
impact (Fig. 25). The alterations, although subtle, are sig- 
nificant. For example, where Huidobro's text reads "Llueve 
sobre los espectadores— it's raining over, or on the spec- 
tators" (a reference perhaps to the whirl of airborne dust 
particles in the projector's shaft of light), Gris alters the 
preposition, translating "devant" for "sobre," effectively 
flattening the action to superimposed planar surfaces as 
though he were dealing with a canvas: "La pluie tombe 
devant les spectateurs." Similarly, in rewriting another of 
Huidobro's poems ("Chemin"), composed entirely in 
French, he crossed out the word "tombe" in one line, al- 
lowing the preposition to create a layerec image: "La pluie 
tombe sur ton visage." In fact, most of Gris’s revisions are 
of this order: pruning, trimming the poetic discourse of 
connectives, leaving the text as a series of juxtapositions. 

5o close was their collaboration at this time that Hui- 
dobro on one occasion begins a poem in Spanish and con- 
tinues it in French, relying on Gris to remedy where it is 
needed (Fig. 26). Thus, where the first line, originally in 
Spanish, reads "Más allá de la última ventana,” Gris writes 
in the appropriate French translation: au-delà for más allá 
and derniére fenettre (sic) for ültima ventana. Although the 
painter's French was fluent, it was a spoken French, and 
the finer details of spelling and syntax sometimes eluded 
him. 


Cubiste," in the volume in homage to Reverdy, Entretiens sur les lettres 
et les arts [Rodez], xx, 1961, 64-65. 
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22 Epigraph for Horizon carré, Huidobro's hand. Santiago, 
Fundación Huidobro 


23 Gris, Harle- 
quin, 1917, from 
Tinterow, pl. 84 


30 Letter LxxxIX (Paris: 8 Jan. 1920), in Cooper, 1956. In an earlier letter 
to Huidobro (Beaulieu: 5 Aug. 1918, Fundación Huidobro), Gris confesses 
that "Me tienta mucho hacer artículos sobre la pintura en tu revista pero 
la tarea me da un poco de miedo y aun el orden y la manera de hacerlos 
no los veo claros. Tienes desde luego que prometerme el anonimato ab- 
soluto sobre ello pues no quiero pasar por un charlatan o un profesor" 
[I am very tempted to do articles on painting in your magazine, but I am 
a bit afraid of the task and even the oder and the way of doing them I 
don't see clearly. Of course you have to promise me absolute anonymity 








24 Lipchitz, Man with Guitar, 1918. Santiago, Fundacion 
Huidobro 


Technical details aside, what is especially interesting 
about this collaboration is what it reveals about the making 
of poetry, of Huidobro’s, and eventually Gris's poetry as 
well. In these collaborative sessions the painter occasion- 
ally went beyond translating and correcting; and, in a tew 
cases, inspired by an idea or an image, he ventured a more 
extensive revision, so extensive that what resulted must be 
considered to be of his own making. Neither Gris nor Hui- 
dobro ever published these writings. As far as Huidobro 
was concerned, they were not his, or had ceased to be his; 
and Gris, as pointed out above, was always reluctant to 
let anything be published under his name. Thus, when the 
Spanish poet Guillermo de Torre asked him for an article 
on aesthetics for his magazine, ULTRA, Gris replied that 
"^in spite ef having many things to say on the subject of 
art, I prefer to express them solely in my painting anc never 
in writing. . . . You [poets] are the magicians of the pen. *° 


on this because I don't want to be taken for a charlatan or a professor]. 
Some years later, when Huidobro finally did bring out his own review 
(Création/ Creación, 1921-24), it contained illustrations by Gris, but noth- 
ing written by him — nor (I believe) attributable to him. He did, however, 
prepare a biographical note and statement of aesthetic principles fcr Ame- 
dée Ozenfent in 1921; significantly, this text, although written by Gris, 
appeared in L'Esprit nouveau under the name "Vauvrecy," a pseudonym 
used by Ozerfant in the review. 
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25 Gris's translation of Huidobro's "Ano nuevo.” Santiago, 
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26 Draft of “Aveugle,” maruscript by Huidobro with correc- 
tions by Gris. Santiago, Furdación Huidobro 


The real "mag:cian" of course was Gris, and this is most 
evident in the manuscript material conserved by Huidobro. 


?! Jacques Lipchitz, preface to e-hibition catalogue, Juan Gris: 1887-1927, 
New York, Bucholz Gallery, 19-4, 1. 
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There is one text in particular which begins as a translation 
of "Arte poética," the lead poem of El espejo de agua (Fig. 
27). The translation starts off literally enough, with the 
opening lines being almost identical: "Que el verso sea como 
una llave/ que abra mil puertas," becoming ir French, "Que 
le vers soit comme une clef/ qui ouvre mille portes." And, 
while Gris goes on to translate the central idea of Huido- 
bro's text — the idea that the poet must somehow go be- 
yond experiential reality to create new worlds of his own 
making (“el vigor verdadero reside en la cabeza," Huidobro 
says), the painter’s language and imagery for this idea are 
totally different, far more fanciful, not to say “poetic.” To- 
ward the end, the third line before the end of Gris’s man- 
uscript version (Fig. 28), appears “on ouvre la téte/ comme 
une fenettre." Aside from the orthography (Gris still has 
trouble spelling "fenétre"), this construction shows an in- 
teresting sensibility at work, a visual sensibility, bringing 
together in a single image otherwise dissimilar elements: 
téte and fenétre. The simile, although unusual, sounds quite 
natural, largely because of the quasi-rhyme, phonically 
binding together what logic would otherwise drive apart. 
This is the rhyming technique of Gris's painting, permitting 
him to bring together a hill and a violin, a bottle and a 
guitar. And, in the context of the spatial transparencies of 
his Cubist portraits, it is not hard for us to imagine how 
natural it must have been for him to make such a com- 
parison. Furthermore, when one thinks of the various 
“open-window” paintings, from the revolutionary inside- 
outside still-life of 1915, Place Ravignan, to the lyrical Open 
Window of 1921 (Fig. 29), painted when Gris was in love 
with someone new and contemplated leaving his wife, Jo- 
sette, it is interesting to speculate on what a mind-opening 
significance this particular image had for him: "On ouvre 
la téte/ Comme une fenétre/ Tous les arómes et les vents. 
.. .«. Where Huidobro's text had proclaimed that poets 
should no longer sing to the rose but make it flower in the 
poem itself ("Por qué cantáis la rosa, hacedla florecer”), 
Gris does just that. 

In 1944, Lipchitz reflected on the importance of Gris in 
his own formation and their youthful conversations about 
art and literature, and reported the painter as saying, "Give 
me a branch to lean on and I will sing like a bird," and 
recalling a "certain composition" that had "both the struc- 
ture of a rose and its perfume.” The shared aesthetic of 
poet, painter, and sculptor was well synthesized in the epi- 
graph to Huidobro's Horizon carré: "Faire un poème comme 
la nature fait un arbre," Cubism as a natural, generative 
process of artistic creation. 

In Gris's "translation" of Huidobro's text (Fig. 28), how- 
ever, what is especially interesting is the point of departure, 
where the painter is carried away by the subiect matter of 
Huidobro's ars poetica and stops translating. the point in 
fact where he starts inventing, and begins writing poetry 
on his own. Where Huidobro says "inventa mundos nue- 
vos," Gris invents new imagery: "un bouton/ un léger 
coup/ et toutes les chambres s'éclairent." An odd image it 
might seem, until we recall that electric light was still some- 
thing of a novelty then: flip a switch and light up the whole 
house. Electricity was a symbol of the modern age, of man's 
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ARTE POÉTICA 


Que el verso sea como una llave d 
Que abra mil puertas. 
Una hoja cae; algo pasa volando; 
Cuanto miren los ojos creado sea, 
Y el alma del oyente quede temblando. 


Inventa mundos nuevos y cuida tu palabra; 


El adjetivo, cuando no da vida, mata. 


Estamos en el ciclo de los nervios. 
EI músculo cuelga, 
Como recuerdo, en los museos; 
Mas no por eso tenemos menos fuerza: 
El vigor verdadero 
Resid en la cabeza. 
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Por qué cantáis la rosa, joh, Poetas! 
Hacedla florecer en el poema; 


Sólo para nosotros 
Viven todas las cosas bajo el So! 


El Poeta es un pequeno Dios. 


27 A page from Huidobro's El espejo 
de agua, 1916 


inventiveness. Although Huidobro never published this 
"translation" (the resulting poem was not his, after all), he 
must have been charmed by this image, for a year later, in 
a poem of 1918 ("Nadador"), he raised it to a higher level 
of fantasy. In Huidobro's subsequent version, a flick of the 
switch does not merely light up the room, it lights up the 
universe: "Apretando un botón/ todos los astros se 
iluminan." 

In this process of writing and rewriting, Gris's modifi- 
cations tend to highlight the visual impact of the imagery. 
In “Aéroplane,” a poem by Huidobro dealing with aerial 
bombardments, Gris crosses out the word for airplane and 
substitutes “croix,” thus letting its cross-like silhouette stand 
in metonymically for the plane and its sacrificed pilot: "Une 
croix/ s'est abattue par terre." The idea for this icono- 
graphic substitution probably came to him by way of Apol- 
linaire, who had used a similar image in "Zone" ("c'est le 
Christ qui monte au ciel mieux que les aviateurs"), a poem 
of 1912 first published in Les Soirées de Paris, the very jour- 
nal Gris had cannibalized for his first collage. The airplane, 
like electric light and the telephone, was a modern inven- 
tion that fascinated more than one sector of the avant- 
garde. 

The collaborative text that shows the painter's Cubist 
sensibility most at work is "Téléphone," a poem of 1917 
included in Horizon carré. The manuscript (Fig. 30) dis- 
plays the creative process, suggesting how some of this 
poem's audio-visual imagery was probably generated in the 
course of putting words to paper and perceiving their effect 
on one another, and of course on the two writer-spectators: 


32 The theme is evident too in a dedicatory note in Tzara's copy of Hui- 
dobro's Saisons choisies, Paris, 1921s “A mon cher ami le poète Tristan 
Tzara avec une affection ailée comme le téléphone sans fils et sans col- 


Si te a 
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28 Gris's translation of Huidobro's "Arte poética," with further modifications in 
Huidobro's hand. Santiago, Fundación Huidobro 


Huidobro and Gris. While reading this poem one must keep 
in mind that the telephone was a fairly new invention at 
the time and had much the same allure as a computer does 
today. Indeed, Gaétan Picon, reflecting on the avant-garde 
poets’ fascination with the instrument, remarked that “Les 
demoiselles du téléphone ont remplacé les divinités de l'O- 
lympe”; the voice of the operator was the tenth muse.? 
In "Téléphone," metaphors abound, one generating an- 
other, beginning with the newly strung telephone lines 
functioning kenning-like as word-roads: "Fils télépho- 
niques/ chemins des mots." The cables are then visualized, 
superimposed against the moon as strings of a violin: "et 
dans la nuit/ violon de la lune." Toward the end of the 
poem, telecommunication between two distant points is 
visualized, revised in the manus.ript to appear spatially 
separated as "deux endroits," "deux oreilles,” two remote 
places, two ears to the phone. And in a climactic finale, 
the word-flow of conversation is set in motion on both 
sides with the greeting Allô Allô, a verbal pun on the splash 
from the activating metaphor: "Une parole est tombée à 
l'eau/ Alló/ Alló." A glance back at the manuscript (Fig. 
30) »ermits us to appreciate not simply how this pun came 
to be generated at the poem's ending (à l'eau 7 alló), but 
how the word "alló" itself, once having been set to paper 
in the middle of the line as though it had just fallen there, 
gave rise in turn to yet another possibility: it provides a 
considerably more effective audio pun and visaal pounce 
when symetrically situated at both extremities of the line. 
Gris and Huidobro obviously drew pleasure from tinkering 
with this verbal artifact and allowed themselves to be car- 


ombe. VINCENT HUIDOBRO, Paris, Avril 11-1922." Copy in the Bib- 
liotheque Nationale, Paris. 


ried along by the interral dynamics of its creation. Their 
achievement is a »oem *hat has a very noticeable, and no- 
table, performance quality when "read" through. Cubist 
poetry, like Cusist pain ing (and sculpture), is meant to be 
"read," not recited for ts sonority, nor contemplated for 
its color or vol ime, but examined as a whole composed of 
many and diverse segrxents of experienced and invented 
reality: words, objects, ind forms in creative juxtaposition. 
From Gris's Waich to Huidobro's "Téléphone," there is 
more continuit 7 than change; and, despite the different me- 
dium of expressien, mcre similarity than difference: both 
compositions ere autonomous objects artistically designed 
to provoke a ' reading" on the part of the perceiver. 

Gris, drawn tc poetry first as a reader, then as an illus- 
trator and trarslator, finally made the transition to creator 
in his collaborative wcrk with Huidobro. In early 1918, 
while at Beauiei, the Chilean wrote two extended war 
poems, one in Spanish and one in French: Ecuatorial and 
Hallali. They were published as separate volumes in Ma- 
drid in the summer of 1918 as the War was drawing to a 
close. Among Huidobr»'s papers is a manuscript page, “Il 
pleut sur la Seine” (Fig 31), in Gris's hand, of verses not 
included in Helleli, but whose subject matter is similar. It 
is impossible te ascertan if this is a translation, a revision, 
a collaboratiom, a para lel effort — or a separate poem by 
Gris inspired by Huidobro's project. The fact that the Chil- 
ean poet did n»t include it in Hallali inclines me to believe 
that it is entird y of Gris's making, something like the final 
part of the "Arte poetica” translation. Unmistakably visual 
is the metaphcr of the take-off with its multiple imagery, 
the plane leav ng the belly of the hangar (“est parti d'une 
bouche sans lèvres”), being vomited out of this cavernous 
mouth like a modern-cay "Jonas lancé à l'espace." 

Another tex cf the ame order, "Les meubles . . .” (Fig. 
32), stylistically akin tc those of Huidobro and Reverdy in 
the Nord-Sud period, s also attributable to Gris. Partic- 
ularly interest ng here s the transparent effect of a man's 
shadow on the water in lines 4-6: "Un homme se cache 
derrière/ et soa ombre, est plus profonde que l'étang," and 
the spatial idea at the end of something unidentifiable fall- 
ing ‘sur sa tête.” 

Gris evidertly enjo red himself in working with Hui- 
dobro and undoubtedl satisfied some of his thirst for lit- 
erature, for the "poetic" element, in reading, writing, and 
revising these texts — and on at least one occasion he was 
even promptei o draw something to fill out the written 
word. There i; a manuscript page (Fig. 33) on which Hui- 
dobro has jottec down a thought in Spanish: ". . . el hor- 
izonte se ha eemrado.’ Gris then takes up the pencil as 
though to complete ths idea, adding “y no había puerta”; 
he then scratches out what Huidobro has written and takes 
over the page te begir writing something on his own in 
French, “Quelqu'un es mort dans moi/ La cloche . . ..” 


sl i 


interrupted, o7 rather eaclosed by a sketch stylistically akin 


°° Green, 1982, uaaware of te extent of the Huidobro-Gris collaboration 
detailed in this essay, brillia atly argued the importance of Nord-Sud, lit- 
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Collection 


to the continuous line drawing of his pre-Cubist period. 

Gris began his career as an artist inspired by poetry; mid- 
way through his life, at the height of his creative powers 
as a Cubist, he encountered a special kind of literary ex- 
perience, first with Apollinaire, then with Reverdy, and 
finally with Huidobro, a like-minded Spanish-speaking 
writer of the avant-garde. Their friendship continued until 
Gris's untimely death in 1927 and is documented by a rich 
(although sporadic) correspondence whose rhythm is 
largely determined by their separate travels outside Paris. 
The actual period of writing together, however, was as short 
as it was intense (1917-18) and is unique in that it coincided 
with the rise of "literary" Cubism.? As Huidobro’s French 
improved (Gris after 1921 wrote to him almost exclusively 
in French), and as he evolved toward Dada and its various 
related movements, Gris remained faithful to the Cubist 
aesthetic, obviating both the need and the possibility for 
further literary collaboration. However, despite their 
slightly different artistic positions, Gris remained an en- 
thusiastic reader of Huidobro's later work, while making 
it clear that he cared little about the ins and outs of Parisian 
artistic fashions. 

In March of 1922, as Breton was organizing the infamous 
Congrés de Paris, Huidobro sent Gris, then in Céret, a copy 
of his latest book, Saisons choisies. Gris replied in French: 


Mi querido Vicente: Tu m'as fait un grand plaisir avec 
ton livre. Il y a de trés belles choses que je ne connaissais 
pas, par ex. "Ombres Chinoises." Il y en a aussi que je 
connaissais et que j'ai relus avec plaisir. Tu es vraiement 
un poète. 

Dis-moi lorsque tu voudras ce qu'il faut que je fasse 
pour ton livre. Ou bien attends que je sois rentré à Paris 
car nous pensons partir vers le 15 Avril. 

Tu n'es pas gentil de ne pas m'écrire plus souvent. Je 
m'ennuie beaucoup, beaucoup. . . . 


erary Cubism, and the Reverdy-Huidobro link with Gris at the time of 
what he defines as his "crucial change" in 1917-18. 
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30 es of Téléphone.” Santiago, Fundacion Huidobro 


pee Li 


Je doute de tout, je n'ai aucune confiance dans mon 
travail ni aucune lucidité de l'esprit. Ce pavs est 
abrutissant. 

Je ne comprends pas trés bien ce que tu me dis du 
Congrès de Paris car je ne suis pas trés au courart. On 
m'avait demandé d'adhérer. J'ai vu ton nom, celui de 
[Maurice] Raynal. Waldemar [George], [Jacques] Lip- 
chitz, etc. et j'ai envoyé mon adhésion. Lorsque je serai 
à Paris nous verrons. . . . 

J'ai aussi recu une protestation contre le Congrès sig- 
née de [Eric] Satie et quelques Dadas et un imprimé de 
[Francis] Picabia que je ne sais s'il est pour ou contre le 
Congrès. Tu sais, je m'en fous. 

Nos amitiés à vous tous et à toi. JUAN GRIS.* 


In May of 1922, back in Paris, Gris did a line drawing 
of Huidobro (Fig. 34) in much the same style as one he had 
made of Kahnweiler (Fig. 35) before leaving for Céret. Al- 
though Gris continued his close relationship with Huidobro 
and other writers of the avant-garde, and even illustrated 
several more books, it does not seem that he was ever again 
tempted to try his hand at poetry. This is unfortunate, for 
the painter did indeed have an extraordinary sensioility, 
the "lyric" sensibility of a true poet — of the pen as well 
as the palette. 


34 Céret: 15 Mar. 1922, original in the Fundación Huidobro. 
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31 Maauscript by Gris. Santiago, Fundación Huidobro 


René de Costa is the author of The Poetry of Pablo Neruda 
(Cambridge, MA, 1979) and Huidobro: The Careers of a 
Poet (Oxford, 1984). He is currently completing a book on 
Juan Gris and the poetics of Cubism [Department of Ro- 
mance Languages and Literatures, University of Chicago, 
Chicago. IL 60637] 
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34 Gris, Portrait of Vicente Huidobro, 1922 (from Tinterow, 
pl. 172) 
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33 Draft by Huidobro, wita drawing and emendations by Gris. d | 
Santiago, Fundaciór Huidcoro 






35 Gris, Portrait of Daniel-Henry Kahnweiler, 1921 (from Tin- 
terow, pl. 170) ° 
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Letters 
Once More, Michelanzelo and Nicodemism 


Valerie Shrimplin-Evangelidi& ("Michelangelo and Nicodemism: 
The Florentine Pietà,” 1xx1, 1989, 58-66) has written a provocative 
essay on Michelangelo, the Nicodemist, which makes a seemingly 
plausible case for Michelangelo's portrayal of the figure of Nic- 
odemus. However, without further supporting evidence that Mi- 
chelangelo really was a Niccdemist, it is hard to believe that he 
would make such “a public statement" (p. 64) for his intended 
tomb. Yet there is a formal -radition in sculpture of Nicodemus 
with the dead Christ that the author overlooked. The very ex- 
istence of this tvpe, tcgether with a sacra rappresentazione of the 
Passion, calls into question the author's Nicodemite conclusions 
about Michelangele's Pietà. 

Had the author considered formal types in sculpture, she would 
have noted a special preference in Bologna for portraying Nic- 
odemus without the eomplementary figure of Joseph of Arima- 
thea, as seen in the Lamentat on over the Dead Christ by Niccolò 
dell'Arca in S. Maria della Vita, in Vincenzo Onofri's Lamenta- 
tion in S. Petronio (c. J. Beck, “Niccolò dell'Arca: A Reexami- 
nation, Art Bulletin, xvii, 1965, 338, n. 23: the Joseph is pre- 
sumed lost by J. Pope-Hennessey, italian Renaissance Sculpture, 
3 vols., London, 1971, 11, 230), or in Amico Aspertini’s Nico- 
demus Supporting the Christ above the door of S. Petronio (dated 
1526 and illustrated bv A. Venturi, Storia dell'arte italiana, Milan, 
1935, x, pt. 1, 224, fiz. 162) Surely the young Michelangelo in 
Bologna would have seen Niecoló's Nicodemus. This figure, both 
witness and interlocutor, communicates with the viewer. Perhaps 
the now well-known idea of Nicodemus as sculptor explains its 
portrait-like realism. Ho dou»t Niccoló's vivid image inspired As- 
pertini's Nicodemus, for the Pharisee still looks out at the viewer. 
But now the Nicodemus supp rts the dead Christ beneath his arms 
(recalling, for example, the familiar position of God in images of 
the Trinity). His attitude is cne of interlocutor cum presenter. 

Interest in this type of Nicodemus is also found in nearby Mo- 
dena. In the Benedictine convent of S. Pietro is Antonio Begarelli's 
remarkable terracotta Pieta with four figures: Nicodemus sup- 
porting the dead Christ, Saiat John, and the Virgin (dated 1544 
and ill. in Venturi, as above p. 582, fig. 503). Here Nicodemus 
presents the dead Chaist to the Virgin, whose hands are clasped 
in devotion. No longer does Fe look out at the viewer, but focuses 
his attention on the Virgin, asif some verbal exchange had already 
taken place. Significartly, it & Vasari (Vite, ed. G. Milanesi, Flor- 
ence, 1881, vir, 281) who tel s us that Michelangelo admired Be- 
garelli's works and said: "Se questa terra diventassi marmo, quai 
alle statue antiche!” 

Ultimately the preference ^or Nicodemus as interlocutor cum 
presenter may derive ‘rom the popular tradition of the sacra rap- 
presentazione. In the stanzas specifically about a reenactment of 
the Crucifixion on Gcod Fricay added to the Cena e Passione by 
Castellano Castellani, printec in 1519 and in other editions in 1529 
in Florence (A. d'Ancona, Secre rappresentazioni dei secoli XIV. 
XV, XVI, 3 vols., Florence, 872, 1, 303, 327), for example, the 
only persons at the foot of tae Cross are the Virgin, Saint John, 
the Magdalene, and Nicodemus. But it is Nicodemus who has the 
distinction of delivering the ast words to the audience 


Jesu, risguarda il vecchio Nicodemo 
Qual tu, Signor, di notte i luminasti; 
Io son condotto quasi al punto stremo 
Vedendo chiusi e'tui' belli occhi casti. 
Ome, dolce signer, come faremo 


Noi tuo 'eletti, qual tu sempre amasti? 
Come ci lassi tu, maestro santo 
In tanta afflizion, dolore e pianto? 


Obviously the printed text postdates Niccoló dell Arca's figure, 
but the motif of Nicodemus as the last character to address the 
audience is evidently dependent upon some popular tradition, one 
that could contribute to the conceit of Nicodemus as interlocutor. 
Moreover, in another passage from Castellani's original text, Ni- 
codemus actually grasps the arms of Christ. The Virgin asks him 
"Vien tu, per ischiavar le sante braccia/A quel figliuol che mi 
consuma il core?" (d'Ancona, p. 323). His role of unlocking the 
holy arms from the Cross perhaps helps to explain further As- 
pertini's emphasis on Nicodemus holding the dead Christ by the 
arms. 

It does seem likely that Michelangelo, who began work on the 
Medici Chapel in Florence in 1519, would have been familiar with 
Castellani's sacra rappresentazione. In fact, one also finds in this 
text (d'Ancona, p. 323) the interesting idea in Nicodemus's re- 
sponse to the Virgin: "Madre diletta, poni el core in pace, /Ch'i' 
tel daró nelle tua braccia stretto." 

When the author turned to Caravaggio (p. 65, n. 79) to buttress 
her Nicodemite reading of Vasari, the comment, "Caravaggio's 
later identification of Michelangelo and Nicodemus could be read 
as a cryptic reference to the same thing," overlocks or distorts 
current research. M. Cinotti (Michelangelo Merisi detto il Ca- 
ravaggio, Bergamo, 1983, 494) leaned toward the identification 
of Caravaggio's figure as Nicodemus rather than Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, but considered unjustifiable the earlier suggestions that 
this figure was a portrait of Filippo Neri, Michelangelo, or Cara- 
vaggio himself. 

Lastly, the author's speculation (p. 66, n. 80) that Michelangelo 
was too old and too short "to destroy the significant self-portrait 
in the Nicodemus figure" cannot be sustained. As Daniele da Vol- 
terra poignantly reminds us (F. Hartt, Michelangelo: The Com- 
plete Sculpture, New York, 1976, 290), Michelangelo, six days 
before he died, was working on the Milan Pietà “al! the Saturday 

. standing up." The height of that statue is 6/424"! 
GERALDINE DUNPHY WIND 
Mount Mary College 
Milwaukee, WI 53222 


Reply 

Professor Wind draws attention to a significant group of sculp- 
tural works of the Lamentation theme, emanating from Bologna, 
in which the figure of Nicodemus is included. A preference here 
for Nicodemus as interlocutor cum presenter of the dead Christ 
is interestingly linked by her with Castellani's text of 1519. 

The existence of a traditional link between sculptors and Nic- 
odemus, in which portraiture sometimes plays a role, was referred 
to briefly in my article (n. 16 on p. 60) with reference to its prob- 
able derivation from the legend of Nicodemus as sculptor of the 
Volto Santo of Lucca (for which see G. Schiller, Iconography of 
Christian Art, London, 1972, 11, 144). The young Michelangelo 
would certainly have known of Niccoló's terracotta group of 1463 
while he was in Bologna in 1494-95, but he was far less likely to 
have been familiar with Aspertini's interesting marble version of 
Christ supported by Nicodemus (1526) or Begarelli's much later 
terracotta group in Modena, since the former postdates his last 
documented visits to Bologna (1506-08 and 1510), and the latter’s 
dating (1544) and location lie outside Michelangelo's last move- 
ments out of Rome (E. Ramsden, Letters of Michelangelo, Lon- 
don, 1963, 1, lviii-Ixv, and 11, lix-lxv. Michelange!o last visited 
Florence in 1534, after which he scarcely left Rome. He certainly 
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did not go to Florence in 1544-47). 

It is important to bear in mind that the examples quoted above 
(with the exception of the later version by Aspertini) are all ter- 
racotta groups, made up of single figures, in which there is a 
totally different concept and a significant difference in scale, ma- 
terial, and technique from Michelangelo's carved, marble Pietà. 
There is great variety in the additional figures in these groups 
(more akin perhaps to painted versions) and identifications and 
possible self-portraits are sometimes uncertain. Venturi refers to 
Niccoló's figure as Joseph (A. Venturi, Storia dell'arte italiana, 
rep., Liechtenstein, 1967, vi, 757) and the self-portrait here is 
questionable because of a discrepancy between the age of the artist 
(born 1438, he would have been about twenty-five years old) and 
the mature figure depicted (for dating see J. Beck, “Niccolò del- 
l'Arca: A Reexamination,” Art Bulletin, xLvit, 1965, 335f, 339). 
In yet another similar example by Mazzoni (Venturi, as above, 
vi, 776), Nicodemus is identified as a portrait, but not of the artist. 
The self-portrait of Michelangelo's Nicodemus is far more certain, 
not only because of its resemblance to known portraits, but also 
through documentation. There is an immense difference between 
the intense spiritual qualities of Michelangelo's portrait and the 
confident citizen of Niccoló's figure, who appears quite emotion- 
ally detached. (Whether the Nicodemus in Caravaggio's Lam- 
entation includes a cryptic portrait of Michelangelo, accepted by 
some — for example, Tolnay, and Stechow — but recently dis- 
puted, is a matter of minor importance and one that has very 
little bearing on the central theme. Nonetheless there does seem 
to be a facial resemblance.) 

The interesting literary references to Castellani that have been 
proposed to support the significance of the role played by Nic- 
odemus at Christ's death (which were unknown to me) could, like 
the sculptures mentioned, have been available to Michelangelo. 
Stechow notes that Passion plays of this period were strongly 
influenced by the Gospel of Nicodemus (W. Stechow, ' Joseph of 
Arimathea or Nicodemus," Studien zur toskanischen Kunst. 
Festschrift für Ludwig Heinrich Heydenreich, Munich, 1964, 298). 
Castellani's description of Nicodemus as presenter, holding the 
Dead Christ by the arms, is of a type that could well have influ- 
enced the disposition of the composition of Michelangelo's statue. 
But the pose described is also seen in many painted versions, which 
still remain more common, as I stated (see n. 7 on p. 58), and the 
composition itself does not appear to be the major point of con- 
cern here. 

Both the group of terracottas and Castellani's stanzas simply 
serve to confirm Nicodemus's great scriptural significence. This 
was never in dispute. In fact the emphasis on Nicodemus and his 
biblical importance was the very reason why that particular group 
of Catholic reformers selected him for their namesake. Nor was 
it ever in dispute that Nicodemus had often been previously por- 
trayed in artworks, even though the singularity of his inclusion 
in Michelangelo's oeuvre was emphasized by me. Far more com- 
plete details are to be found in Schiller and Réau (as in n. 6 on 
p. 58) than those examples mentioned in the paper which did not 
claim to include definitive lists. In addition, the argument for the 
possibility of Michelangelo's links with Nicodemism rests less on 
the actual inclusion of the Nicodemus figure (which in itself would 
hardly be sufficient, and which could equally have been related 
to important painted examples) than on other factors such as the 
sensitive self-portrait which, as we know from the "flayed skin" 
in the Last Judgment, was likely to be a significant gesture for 
Michelangelo. A claim of Nicodemism is only warrarted when 
taken in conjunction with the addition of this self-portrait; with 
what we know already of Michelangelo's religious feelings and 
the theological outlook of his current circle of associates, espe- 


cial y Vittoria Colonna; and perhaps also with his attempted de- 
struction of the piece, which were all discussed in the text. Mi- 
che angelo's relation with the Catholic Reformation has been 
further examined in my paper, "Sun-symbolism anc Cosmology 
in Michelangelo's Last Judgment," Sixteenth Century Journal (in 
press). 

In Michelangelo's expansion of the Pietà theme for his own 
torb memorial, his use of the actual Biblical text and his iden- 
tification with the Biblical figure still seem more likely than Cas- 
telleni’s stanzas or a reference to a series of rather provincial ter- 
racettas which might refer to Nicodemus as sculptor. The influence 
of recent theological debate with which we know Michelangelo 
was very concerned appears more likely than the suggestion that 
late in life he would recall minor works, seen nearly forty years 
earlier, to use as a basis for one of his most monumental sculp- 
tures. To argue that Michelangelo was simply following an old 
established convention (whether in painted or sculptured works) 
with no further motive would appear seriously to underestimate 
the artist. The fact that Nicodemus was depicted in Bolognese 
terracottas of the late 15th century can have little direct bearing 
on Michelangelo’s work of 1547-55. Why should an artist of the 
stature of Michelangelo recall such a tradition, unless special cir- 
cumstances concerning the significance of Nicodemus were being 
emphasized anew because of the reform movement and current 
debate? 

Concerning Michelangelo's religious stance as a reason for his 
attempted destruction of the Pietà in 1555, the evidence that he 
was able to stand up six days before he died hardly seems to 
provide material that could conclusively refute this possible ex- 
planation. The meaning of "medium stature" (Michelangelo was 
not described as "short") evidently varies with time and place, 
but the fact that Michelangelo was able to work at an unspecified 
height on another Pietà in 1564 would have had little effect on 
the location of his attack on an offending object nine years pre- 
viously, which would still appear to have been aimed at the point 
of easiest access (central lower right). 

Before concluding, I should like to add that after my paper was 
accepted by the Art Bulletin, additional material on Nicodemism 
appeared in the literature. See H. A. Oberman, "The Nicodemites: 
Corrageous Alternative to the Refugee," in E.I. Kouri and T. Scott, 
eds., Politics and Society in Reformation Europe, London, 1987, 
15-20, which reinforces findings concerning the evidence for Ni- 
codemism, its positive connotations, its importance in the 1540s 
and the difficulties encountered from about 1555 under Pope Paul 
IV. See also especially n. 41 on p. 28 in which Oberman refers to 
the work of Dr. Jane Kristof, who has independently reached sim- 
ilar conclusions concerning Michelangelo and the Florentine Pietà, 
and with whom I have since had some communication. 

The type of art-historical interpretation on which the hypoth- 
esis of Michelangelo as a Nicodemist Catholic reformer rests must 
necessarily be speculative. Short of finding a signed declaration 
by ‘he artist that he was a card-carrying Nicodemite, one cannot 
hore for absolute certainty in this argument. However, it does 
seem that a large amount of evidence, circumstantial as well as 
visual, may together be put forward in order to present a case 
tha: the Pietà might be regarded as “a public statement or an 
expression of his inner feelings or a secret sign to the initiated" 
(p. $4) and that Michelangelo's religious standpoint was less he- 
retical or Protestant, as has sometimes been suggested, than that 
of a sincere Catholic, albeit with leanings toward spiritual reform. 


VALERIE SHRIMPLIN-EVANGELIDIS 
University of the Witwatersrand 
Johannesburg 2001, S. Africa 
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1 Vasili Polenov, Christ end the Woman Taken in Adultery, 1907, oil on canvas, 118 x 239cm. Williamsburg, College of 
William and Mary. Joseph and Margaret Muscarelle Museum of Art (photo: Museum) 





2 Vasilii Polenov, Christ Before the Sanhedrin, oil on canvas, 113 x 321cm. Williamsburg, College of William and Mary, 
Joseph and Margaret Muscarelle Museum of Art (photo: Museum) 


Addenda to Vasilii Po enov 


In response to Alison Hilten's stimulating article “The Exhibition 
of Experiments in St. Petersburg and the Independent Sketch" (Lxx, 
1988, 677-698), it seems aporopriate to draw attention to little 
known if not unknown works by Vasilii Polenov in this country. 
Two paintings by Folenov, skaring a provenance, are in the Joseph 
and Margaret Muscarelle Museum of Art at the College of William 
and Mary. 


Christ and the Woman Taken in Adultery (Fig. 1) is a version, 
with some variations in the architectural setting, of the 
composition seen in the sketch of 1881-87 at the Russian Museum, 
Leningrad (Hilton, fig. 9). Although having a scale appropriately 
large for its studied and monumental composition (118 x 239cm), 
the finished painting is itself executed with the bravura brushwork, 
divided color, and saturated hues of a sketch and has a striking 
quality of brilliant, inner sunlight. That this versicn was done in 
1907 was kindly pointed out to me by Alison Hilton who also 
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indicated its citation in D.V. Polenov, ed., Gos. Muzei-Usad'ba 
V.D. Polenova. Katalog . . . , Leningrad, 1964, 34. Christ Before 
the Sanhedrin shows a similar freedom of handling and vibrant 
color on a large-scale canvas (113 x 321cm; Fig. 2). 

Both paintings were shown in the Russian Art Exhibit in New 
York in March 1924. They were acquired and presented to the 
College in August of that year by Charles R. Crane of New York 
and Chicago (see E.G. Swem, "Catalog of Portraits in the Library 


and in Other Buildings of William and Mary College," Bulletin 
of the College of William and Mary, xxx, August 1936, nos. 87- 
88). Crane had served as diplomat to Russia in 1917, to Turkey 
in 1919. and to China in 1920-21. 


MILES L. CHAPPELL 
College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, VA 23185 


Book Reviews 


EDWARD L. GOLD3ERG, Patterns in Late Medici Art Patron- 
age, Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1983. Pp. xiii 
+ 425; 41 black-and-white ills. $58.50 


EDWARD L. GOLDBERG, After Vasari: History, Art and Pa- 
tronage in Late Medici Florence, Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1988. Pp. xvii + 309; 35 black-and-white ills. 
$49.50 


It is not an easy task to write cultural history. Jacob Burckhardt 
expressed the crux of the problem in the first paragraph of The 
Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy (1860): "It is the most se- 
rious difficulty of the history of civilization that a great intellec- 
tual process must be broken up into single, and often into what 
seem arbitrary, categories in order to be in any way intelligible.” 
Broadly speaking, Goldberg's area of interest in both of these 
books is seicento Ita ian culture, which, as he says in the preface 
to Patierns, he wants to keep separate from what he calls "a ren- 
aissance backdrop.” The specific area of concern in Patterns and 
After Vasari is Medici involvement in the arts in the second half 
of the 17th century, including the practices of collecting, buying, 
and selling of art, aswell as the patronage of artists, connoisseurs, 
critics, and academicians. Fer Goldberg, culture resides in the tan- 
gible object, the work of art, and its patrons. He has chosen not 
to relate this materia. (and the work of earlier scholars in the area) 
to the previous centuries, during which Florence's ruling family 
had established itsel: as a force not only in the cultural politics 
of the Italian city-s-a'es and monarchies, but also with the Papacy 
and ultramontane powers. The advantage of this anti-contex- 
tualizing stance toward the object and the period is that it allows 
him to focus almost exclusively on the elite group of men who 
supported and furthered Medicean interests in the arts. The weak- 
ness is that in his social and political account of the period he has 
lost sight of an intellectual tradition that the Medici had helped 
to establish in the 15th and 16th centuries and whose ideological 
significances continued to inform the very activities that Goldberg 
investigates. 

If there is an essen ial problem with writing cultural history in 
general, as Burckhardt thought, there is a further level of diffi- 
culty in writing the history of art: that of fitting art into history. 
Burckhardt dividec his book on the Italian Renaissance into sec- 
tions whose titles — e.g., “The Development of the Individual,” 
"Society and Festivals” — cenominated the parts of the “intel- 
lectual process." Into these parts he attempted to fit a social and 
political account of Renaissance culture, a method that came to 
be known as Kulturgeschichte. The sources (mostly literary) on 
which Burckhardt retied as the basis of his historical method could 
only, he claimed, “indicate unintentionally, without self-interest, 
despite themselves.” However, for Burckhardt, the major problem 
of how to integrate the visual arts into the divisions within his 
text remained unresolved, just as it does for Goldberg — although 
for very different reasons. Burckhardt eschewed any comprehen- 
sive discussion of the arts in his cultural history, but he did at- 
tempt a partial history of the monuments in a volume on Ren- 
aissance architecture that was published some eight years after 
Civilization, as par: of a larger survey undertaken by his friend 
Franz Kugler. Similarly, Goldberg's After Vasari, which deals in 
the main with the art critic Filippo Baldinucci (1625-97), can be 
read as an attempt to insert into the earlier project an account of 
the monuments and the artists by concentrating on a figure who 
himself wrote a history of art and artists and functioned, for a 
time at least, as the Medici's connoisseur of choice. 


Whereas contextualization was at the very heart of Burck- 
hardt's enterprise and accounts for the topical or thematic for- 
mulation of his entire book, Goldberg's approach is resistant to 
such divisions. In the earlier book, he proceeds "episodically" (his 
own term), while in After Vasari, he uses a biographical model. 
Both of these approaches are engendered by the source material, 
which is similar in both books. In the two books, Goldberg relies 
extensively, and sometimes exclusively, on archival evidence, 
mainly letters. When repetitions occur between the two books, 
they are hardly noticeable, suggesting the richness of the material 
that Goldberg presents, much of it for the first time. There are 
copious English translations in the two texts and sometimes, but 
unfortunately not often enough, the original Italian is provided 
in the notes at the back. (In fact, side-by-side printing of quo- 
tations and translations in the texts would have made these books 
easier to use.) All of the archival material for both books can be 
found in Florence and the bulk of it in three places: the Archivio 
di Stato's Carteggio degli Artisti and Medici del Principato, and 
the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale's Manoscritti Magliabechi. One 
should not fault Goldberg for limiting himself to these archives, 
even though the judgments he makes in using them may be some- 
what lopsided in favor of the Medici and their fortunes inside the 
secure precincts of their own city, for to have ventured outside 
Florence to other collections in Bologna or Rome would surely 
have restricted his seemingly exhaustive knowledge of the con- 
tents of the Florentine libraries. 

The author's reliance on the archival material, particularly let- 
ters, is key to understanding how the real subject matter of both 
of these books is the movements of the 17th-century Medici bu- 
reaucracy as it regarded the arts. Goldberg considers the careers 
of two of the "last of the Medici," Leopoldo (1611-75) and Cosimo 
III (1642-1723), to be the forces that drove the Medicean cultural 
hegemony in Florence and contributed to its influence abroad, in 
Venice, Bologna, and Rome. (He does little with Medici influence 
outside of Italy.) In Patterns, Goldberg sees that hegemony ex- 
pressed in the collecting practices of Leopoldo and Cosimo, a view 
suggested by the estimable model of Francis Haskell's Patrons and 
Painters: A Study in the Relations Between Italian Art and Society 
in the Age of the Baroque, 1963. Medici contacts in Bologna, Ven- 
ice, and Rome are explored, including the short-lived Tuscan 
Academy in Rome. Many fascinating details emerge: for example, 
the acquisition of the Venus de' Medici provides Goldberg with 
an occasion for an account of the perils of collecting antiquities 
and shipping them across the borders of the Papa! States. 

Given the nature of the archival evidence, the letters from nu- 
merous and scattered correspondents and the variety of Medici 
interests, what Goldberg calls his “episodic” (almost anecdotal) 
method might appear ideally suited to his material. If by episodic 
he means not a continuous narrative but an investigation of a 
series of developed situations, then Goldberg's approach here can 
be termed anti-synthetic as well as anti-contextual, for it is only 
the existence of the Medici family itself and the historical circum- 
stance that most of its literary remains have been preserved, which 
allow the author to see the “patterns” referred to in the book's 
title. Goldberg's own narrative voice is that of a detective whose 
delight at uncovering correspondence, correspondents, and con- 
nections among them is revelatory rather than interpretational. 

In After Vasari, Goldberg turns somewhat away from an elite 
society to focus on an individual who was part of that society, 
the Medici factotum and art advisor Filippo Baldinucci (1625-96). 
Here he arranges the archival material to illustrate the life and 
literary production of the man who Julius von Schlosser claimed 
wrote the first universal history of the figurative arts in Europe. 
In the Notizie de’ professori def disegno . . . and the other texts 
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associated with it, Baldinucci took up the theme of cultural he- 
gemony in a serious and, at times, overtly polemical way. These 
polemics engage the reader today as much as they did in the 17th 
century, and Goldberg spends much of the book investigating the 
published and unpublished responses to Baldinucci's Florentine 
bias in his history and criticism. Thus, in chapter three, "Baldin- 
ucci: 1681," the date of the publication of the first volume of the 
Notizie, the author investigates the personal and political attacks 
that were exacerbated by and followed upon Baldinucci's Apol- 
ogia, his extensive defense of Vasari's view of the development 
of art in the modern era. Chapter four investigates Baldinucci's 
response to these criticisms in the extant letters and also in his 
elegant dialogue, La Veglia: Dialogo de sincero veri (1684). 

As I indicated earlier, in After Vasari Goldberg treats his ma- 
terial biographically, emphasizing the point of view of the subject, 
Filippo Baldinucci. Indeed, the appeal of the letters and the per- 
sonal details brought out by Goldberg about Baldinucci and his 
enemies would seem to support this biographical approach. But 
is this fascination with the personal and the authorial voice 
enough? There are other ways of understanding the disputes and 
disputations about the history and art of this period, and Gold- 
berg, perhaps because of the limitations of his approach, gives 
no indication that he is aware of them. In style and argument, 
the Apologia may well read like "heavy machinery," as Goldberg 
characterizes it, but it does so not the least because it is encum- 
bered by a tradition of writing about art and artists that extends, 
in Florence at least, back to the trecento. The author is correct 
in noting that in the Apologia "most of Baldinucci's authorities 
were commentators on Dante or otherwise linked to this literary 
tradition." But he is wrong, when he follows this with the state- 
ment that, "In addition to demonstrating how very heavily he 
wore his own learning, Baldinucci proved only that it was not 
uncommon for educated Italians to have read the Purgatorio." 
Michael Baxandall has shown in Giotto and the Orators (1972, 
p. 76) that the humanist convention of referring to one's literary 
or artistic predecessors, for example Dante, Zeuxis, or Giotto, 
may signal momentous intellectual concerns and generate others: 
Baxandall writes, "it is in the humanists’ discussions about the 
relative importance of individuals in the revival of letters — for 
instance, the disagreements about whether Dante or Petrarch was 
the true beginning of the rebirth of letters — that their operative 
values are most clearly exposed." The locus for these discussions 
in the Renaissance was most often the literary genres of the Com- 
mento and the Life of the poet. By the 17th century the arguments 
about the priority of literary and artistic models had been fueled 
by the complex debate concerning issues of language known as 
the questione della lingua. Thus, Goldberg ignores the possibility 
that Baldinucci means to do two things by aligning himself with 
the literary genre of the Commento, with earlier glosses on the 
Divine Comedy found mainly in the Lives of Dante, Petrarch, 
and Boccaccio, and with humanist commentators, such as Leo- 
nardo Bruni and Cristoforo Landino. First, Baldinucci wanted to 
enforce an artistic hegemony by identifying with an already es- 
tablished literary one. Secondly, he indicated that in order for a 
history (of art or any other medium) to be legitimate, it must have 
a tradition — with exempla, heroes, and texts, and a language, 
Tuscan poetry — to which it can refer and belong. Baldinucci 
could use the commentators on Dante to attack Carlo Cesare Mal- 
vasia's Bolognese-centered art history on two fronts, and though 
both of them were Florocentric — favoring Florence and being 
grounded in Florentine historiography — neither of them was 
superficial. 

Much as we may wish to attribute the problems of Goldberg's 
assessment of the Apologia and Lu Veglia to his emphasis on the 


letters and to his employment of the biographical mode, it is not 
so easy to let it go at that. For, as the title After Vasari indicates, 
Goldberg promises more. Indeed, his introduction to the book 
deals with the Vasarian project, but lacks any new conclusions 
about it. This is a missed opportunity, given what an investigation 
of the Baldinuccian enterprise might have provided for an un- 
derstending of the conventions of writing about art that emerged 
after Vasari in the extraordinarily fecund criticism of the 17th cen- 
tury. Geldberg's lack of engagement with an important part of 
the irtellectual history of the late Renaissance and Baroque pe- 
riods is at the heart of this missed opportunity and it suggests an 
innocence about the theory imbedded in the sources he employs. 
For an author concerned with a social history and a biographical 
apprcach there are some questions which might Fave occurred: 
how was someone from Baldinucci's class of middle-level mer- 
chants and bureaucrats educated in the 17th century? Was it really 
so unusual for Baldinucci to be as educated in vernacular history 
as his writings indicate him to have been? Baldinucci's birth may 
have been "insignificant," his education "mediocre," and his ar- 
tistic expertise "uncertain," as Goldberg suggests, although this 
characterization is difficult to accept, given the literary context 
of the quarrels in which he was engaged and his use of "uno stile 
impeccabile," as Von Schlosser termed it. Burckhardt recognized 
that the politics and society of the early modern period could not 
be ur derstood without accounting for the "intellectual process" 
that dreve them, not the least because it was during this same 
time that a "modern" history began to be written. While later 
critiques of Burckhardt's Kulturgeschichte have shown that this 
"intellectual process" cannot be framed by the Zeitgeist, cultural 
histo-y in its broadest sense should be an effort to think about 
the three together, just as the work of art can also provide such 
an opportunity. 

Methodologically speaking, Goldberg's books are interesting 
for tte very reason that they reject synthesis and engagement with 
the notion of Zeitgeist. While this betrays an essentially empirical 
approach to the sources and his subjects, the sources are intrin- 
sically so interesting and the information so new that often the 
narretien of details obscures the lack of an interpretational strat- 
egy for dealing with issues of literary and artistic tradition, class, 
and political intention. After Burckhardt, in the late 19th century, 
Wilhelm Dilthey in his monumental Life of Schleiermacher at- 
tempted a cultural history based on a biographical model and 
incorporating issues of tradition, class, and politics Dilthey's own 
inability to find a closure to this project and the important cri- 
tiques by later historians of the empiricism implici: in his method 
are evidence of the weaknesses and fallacies inherent in any bio- 
grapnical approach to cultural history. Recent so-called Post- 
modern trends in Renaissance studies, such as "New Historicism” 
and narrative theory, whatever their particular weaknesses, have 
shown us ways of using "historical representations" (letters and 
biographies, for example) that can provide us with new means of 
interpreting not only those sources, but also the works of art 
therrselves. It is to be hoped that such ways will soon be used in 
studies of art patronage and the literary history o: art — to aug- 
men! and elucidate the tradition of archival research from which 
Golcberg's approach springs. 


CATHERINE M. SOUSSLOFF 
University of Califorria, Santa Cruz 
Santa Cruz, CA 95064 


H.A. MEEK, Guewino Guarini and His Architecture, New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1288. Pp. 194; 16 color and 160 black-and- 
white ills. $55 


This lavishly |ll:strated book is the first monograph in English 
on Guarino Guzzini, the Modenese theologian and mathematician 
who was one of he most original architects of the Italian seicento. 
Diviced into twelve parts, the text traces Guarini's noviciate at 
the Theatine menastery in Rome; his early days as priest and 
architect in Modena; his -ravels through Spain, Sicily, and France; 
and hiseventual residence in Turin, where he settled and designed 
his most important buiHings and composed his major publica- 
tions. Persuadec :hat "Cuarini's architectural language is so fan- 
tastic, eriginal and strarge, that it defies any attempt to classify 
it,” that "the works of the great masters (Bernini, Borromini, Cor- 
tona) atford ne zey to tre phenomenon of Guarini," who is the 
creator rather then the product of an ambience, the author aims 
nonetheless to arzlyze the true statical bases of Guarini's extraor- 
dinary structures to set Fis entire work into its art-historical con- 
text, and "to expeere somre aspects of our heritage from this com- 
plex and profound man” (pp. 2-3). This program is then carried 
out through an extensive narrative description of the major build- 
ings arehitectuzz: space and decorative details, as gleaned from 
engravings and erawing:, and from the actual builcings when 
they are extant. Meek draws upon Guarini's own writings (sum- 
marizing them im chronological order and sometimes extracting 
their ideas), anc Le also ctes archival sources directly. To a large 
extent, however, his biegraphy and interpretation depend on a 
synthesis of the existing literature on Guarini, gathered from 
scholarly articles, ‘rom the monographs by Paolo Portoghesi and 
Mario Passanti, and from the conference papers published in 
Guarino Guarini . la intemazionalità del barocco (2 vals., Turin, 
1970). 

Guarini's eritical fortunes have been subject to numerous 
reverses since hs death in 1683; this book confirms the resur- 
gence of interest im his werk and helps to remedy the neglect of 
Guarini on bookshelves, and in the minds of architects, in the 
English-speaking world. But the author leaves many questions 
unanswered. 

Meek's approac is unashamedly pragmatic. His main interest 
is in ‘solid architectural reasons" (p. 53), and his main intent is 
to demonstrate that "the seal business” of architecture is "load- 
bearing’ (p. 57). The orig-ns of Guarini's ideas, his troubled re- 
lation to his nativeeity Modena, the cultural and intellectual con- 
text of the religicas orders and secular courts for which he 
worked—these important opics are all sketched in, but they are 
not thoroughly explored and integrated. Meek recognizes the 
traumatic effect or Guariri of his expulsion from Modena, but 
sheds no new light on this largely unexplained event. When de- 
scribing the Collegio dei Nobili in Turin, he does mention the 
educational theorie of the Jesuits who commissioned it, but his 
source is the potted-version in the Encyclopedia Britannica. When 
dealing with S. Lorenzo in Turin, he summarizes (rather briefly) 
contemporary idea. on infinity (p. 50), but he does not bring out 
the full implications of Guarini's being simultaneously mathe- 
matician, patron, eesigner, and priest; all these roles came to- 
gether when he celebrated the first Mass, and preached the in- 
augural sermon, ir fhe church of S. Lorenzo. For Meek, descriptive 
analysis of buildings dominates all other considerations. This leads 
him to make light c* those -ontextual materials which should be 
the tocls of the histerian. Instead, he writes, "it is time to emerge 
from the archives and exemine the building on the ground” 
(p. 67). 

Though we mus: Il agree that "only those who visit the build- 
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ing can understand it" (p. 77), a grasp of the intellectual, social, 
and aesthetic context is equally essential for the appreciation of 
architecture. Meek tends to take each design solution as the only 
one permitted or required by the circumstance, rather than seeing 
it as the outcome of a design process that needs to be examined 
and questioned—a process deeply influenced, moreover, by 17th 
century linguistic and symbolic codes. He does not explore the 
relationship between public architecture and other forms of 
courtly self-representation, such as religious rituals, processions, 
and dynastic festivities. The possible symbolic, metaphoric, and 
allegorical meanings suggested by other historians are tossed aside 
as the imaginings of "metaphysicians" (pp. 149, 155), despite oc- 
casional references to the concetto and metaphora acuta in Gua- 
rini's writings. Granted, some of these pursuits of hidden meaning 
are absurd and overliterary, and Giulio Carlo Argan makes a se- 
rious point when he insists that the content of Guarini's archi- 
tecture is fundamentally "non-metaphoric and non-symbolic.” But 
Meek relies excessively on this insight, quoting it repeatedly (pp. 
109, 149, 154) as a sort of talisman, and he is too sweeping in his 
dismissal of the symbolic: concetto and metaphora acuta are key 
concepts in 17th-century art and architecture, endowing space and 
ornament with a literary dimension (as Irving Lavin has amply 
demonstrated). And Meek even contradicts his own antisymbolic 
credo when he declares that, despite Argan, 'the feeling comes 
across very strongly that in the extraordinary domes of S. Lorenzo 
and SS. Sindone we are in the presence of a striving to express 
the infinite in architecture" (p. 155). It is ironic, given his skeptical 
treatment of historians as distinguished as Tafuri, that Meek 
should use the traditional art-historical terms in an uncritical way, 
as if they were endowed with self-evident meaning: "the Baroque 
desire of the ruling family" (p. 43), "typical Baroque use of free- 
standing columns" (p. 142), "the usual manneristic ducks and 
drakes” (p. 71). 

Guarini's first forty-two years are swiftly dea!t with in the first 
quarter of the book, allowing the author to concentrate, quite 
rightly, on the architect's sixteen-year career in Turin. In the in- 
terest of establishing the social context for Guarini's work, Meek 
devotes some time to the geopolitical situation of Piedmont, the 
role of Duke Emanuele Filiberto in establishing Turin as a national 
capital in 1560 and initiating a tradition of artistic patronage and 
urban expansion, and the "imposing" and "novel" achievements 


in urban design that were already in place when Guarini afrivef^ ® 


in the city. Bernini himself, Meek notes, thought Turin "the finest 
sight that could be found in Italy" (p. 43). Essential as this con- 
textual material is, however, Meek's treatment of it remains some- 
what sketchy. He does not make use of recent studies of the his- 
tory of Turin, such as Vera Comoli Mandracci, Torino (Bari, 1983), 
or Augusto Cavallari Murat, ed., Forma urbana ed architettura 
nella Torino barocca (3 vols., Turin, 1968). His account of the 
house of Savoy, the ruling family of Piedmont, whose members 
were Guarini's patrons in the 1660s and 1670s, is marred by care- 
less errors: thus Madama Reale—the title adopted by the two 
l7th-century Savoy duchesses of French origin—is called 
Dowager Duchess in 1634 even though her consort Vittorio 
Amedeo I was the ruling sovereign (p. 43); Carlo Emanuele II is 
referred to as the son of Carlo Emanuele I (p. 64), confining the 
same unhappy Vittorio Amedeo to historical nonexistence: and 
the reigning duke in 1670 is referred to as Emanuele Filiberto (p. 
119) rather than Carlo Emanuele II. (Among other errors, a pass- 
ing reference to Verona's city gates names Sansovino as their de- 
signer [p. 143] when the architect responsible for them was San- 
micheli.) When he comes to Guarini's most important secular 
building, the Palazzo Carignano, Meek deals with the specific 
“social, political and dynastie conjunctures" that required a regal 
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rather than a merely noble structure (p. 90), but he does not come 
to terms with the most important work on this subject, Henry 
Millon's doctoral dissertation (Harvard, 1963). Meek does not add 
to Millon's account of the social context, and cannot improve 
upon the latter's masterly analysis of the circulation sequence from 
the main portal through the series of successive atria and stair- 
cases to the salone on the piano nobile. 

On the crucial question of how Guarini's architecture relates 
to its urban context, Meek is not wholly consistent. He begins by 
celebrating Guarini as the creator of an "ambiance," and yet he 
assumes (or imposes) a relation of antagonism or indifference be- 
tween Guarini's work and the rationally planned "sober Baroque" 
of Turin, the city streets, fortifications, squares, palaces, and fa- 
cades designed for the dukes of Savoy by Ascanio Vitozzi, and 
Carlo and Amedeo di Castellamonte. Guarini's theory o: the 
"site," according to Meek, ignores the question of how to insert 
the building "into an urban context," and "Guarini's detached, 
closed, centripetal forms react to their ambience rather than co- 
ordinate with it. To judge from his built works, as the Arcnitet- 
tura civile is silent on the matter, Guarini sees the urban grein as 
a neutral element in which he does not strain to integrate his build- 
ings" (p. 152). If the city were "neutral" for Guarini, for Meek 
himself it is a strait-jacket, an inert "planned abstraction": and 
he sees the heroic Guarini coming to "save the city" from this 
menace with his "fresh and subtle fluidity" (pp. 42-43). 

Although Guarini's two principal religious structures are as- 
tonishing achievements in architectural design and statics, neither 
has a public facade. S. Lorenzo and the Sindone Chapel are both 
visible in the Piazza Castello, but they assert themselves through 
their highly original domes, which dominate the skyline of the 
square. The chapel, buried between the cathedral and the Palazzo 
Reale, forges the link between the religious and secular rule of the 
city. This link is literal, allowing easy passage from the ducal 
residence into the cathedral through the Chapel of the Holy 
Shroud. S. Lorenzo, actually entered from the Piazza Castello, 
was supposed to have an elaborate facade designed by Guarini; 
instead, the church was masked by a front composed to mimic 
closely the rest of the western elevation of the square, as designed 
by Vitozzi at the beginning of the 17th century. Guarini's two 
other churches in Turin, although promoted if not actuallv com- 
. missioned by Carlo Emanuele II, do not have a public counterpart 

"fb theft astonishingly original and personal interiors. It is signif- 
icant that, despite the appreciation and respect manifested by 
Carlo Emanuele and by the regent Giovanna Battista, Guarini was 
not given a royal commission for a building with a public façade. 
This suggests that his highly expressive style, although admired 
by the sovereign and fully adopted by the cadet branch of the 
family for the Palazzo Carignano, was not suitable for the austere 
version of Baroque urbanism that had become entrenched in Turin 
through its ideological associations with the ruling dynasty. Al- 
though the Palazzo Carignano is unrivaled in the originality of 
its architectural conception and in the eccentricity of its deco- 
rative system, its urban position is not regal and it is appropriate 
only for the cadet branch of the ruling family. Moreover, if the 
original plan for the Jesuit enclave had been realized, the Palazzo 
Carignano would have competed not only with their Collegio dei 
Nobili but also with the Jesuit church and Casa Professa (as the 
documents found by Henry Millon amply demonstrate). Given 
the secondary social meaning and siting of these buildings, and 
the actual lack of public royal commission, it seems inappro- 
priate, even in a monograph, to use the heroic liberationist model 
in evaluating the architect's contribution. 

Meek summarizes Guarini's military treatise fully, though he 
relies on a rather antiquated source for the history of military 


architecture (pp. 144-145). He also gives a (briefer) account of 
Guarini's contribution to the military perimeter of the new city, 
the Porta di Po (p. 143). Guarini's interest in the large-scale for- 
tification and urbanistic enterprises of the Crown can be gleaned 
from this treatise on fortification published in 1676, in which he 
compared the differences in the fortification methods preferred 
by the three national schools (Flanders, France, and Italy) of de- 
fensive and offensive strategy, coming down firmly on the side 
of French rather than Italian theorists. Evidently he concurred 
with or was mimicking court tastes, where military studies were 
closely parsued by the dukes of Savoy in their efforts to emulate 
and surpass French achievements. Thus the treatise on fortifica- 
tion ougat to be seen as an attempt on Guarini's part to find a 
place for his work within the intellectual world of the Savoy court. 
Here, however, these contributions are dealt with in isclation, and 
so seem meaningless in relation both to Guarini's work and to the 
overall conception of Turin in the 17th century. 

This monograph, then, summarizes existing knowledge about 
Guarini, and draws attention to a relatively neglected but im- 
portant architect. The illustrations are excellent, and the book will 
provide a vivid introduction for the amateur or the student of 
architectural history. The specialist, however, might ask for a 
higher proportion of freshly researched material, and a fuller ac- 
count of the connection between the different parts of Guarini's 
life and work, and his relation to the 17th-century cultural context. 


MARTHA D. POLLAK 
University of Illinois, Chicago 
Chicago, IL 60680 


LISA TICKNER, The Spectacle of Women: Imagery of the Suffrage 
Campaign 1907-14, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1988. 
Pp. 332; xx ills. $37.50. 


British women endured a long struggle to obtain the right to vote. 
Beginning in 1865 with the discussions of a small group of well- 
educated and well-connected middle-class women, the topic 
moved quickly into public view. In 1866 John Stuart Mill and 
Henry Fawcett presented to the House of Commons a petition 
signed by 1,499 women requesting the vote for "all householders, 
without distinction of sex, who possess such property or rental 
qualification as your Honourable House may determine." In 1884 
a critical :urning point was reached, similar to 1868/70 in America 
when the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments were ratified en- 
franchising black men while formally excluding women. In Eng- 
land, the franchise was not extended to women in the great Re- 
form Act of 1884 sponsored by the Liberal Party. It was clear that 
petitions and even sympathetic members of Parliament could not 
bring women this basic civil right. It would take decades of mass, 
cross-class organizational activity and a world war finally to con- 
vince the government to extend (in January 1918) the vote to some 
8.4 million women (women age thirty and over who met certain 
qualifications). Ten years later, all women (and men) age twenty- 
one aad over were permitted to vote. 

The victory of 1918 was the direct result of the intense national 
campaigns launched between 1906 and 1914 by two groups: the 
moderate ("constitutionalist") suffragists of the National Union 
of Women’s Suffrage Societies (NUWSS), an alliance of six 
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hundred groups. and tke more radical ("militant") suffragettes of 
the Women's Social amd Political Union (WSPU). Devotees of 
public television will Fe familiar with the story of the WSPU, 
which was founded in 1903 in Manchester by Mrs. Emmeline 
Pankhurst and her dauzhters Christabel, Sylvia, and Adela and 
vividly recreated in a ix-part BBC series entitled "Shoulder to 
Shoulder. ^ Originally 5roadcast in 1974, the series was shown 
again in tne summer of 1988, with Jane Alexander replacing Al- 
istair Cooke asthe moderator and delivering a more feminist and 
critical analysis of the Bsues. 

What is striking about the program — whose title derives from 
the stirring anthem “The March of the Women” written for the 
movement by Lr. Ethel Smyth — was its faithfulness to the 
history. While the BBC is generally known for the quality of its 
mini-series and cocu-dramas, some have verged on the edge of 
historical soap opera ("^ , Claudius"). "Shoulder to Shoulder” is 
particularly rich, reflecting the amazing range of sources available 
to its writers: personal pepers, autobiographies, biographies, press 
coverage, photographs, newsreels, and artifacts (banners, post- 
ers, broadsides, etc.). Hence, the women's suffrage movement 
could be reconstracted seme sixty years later when new questions 
were framed by the "women's history" that emerged from the 
convergenee o: tae women’s liberation movement and the new 
social history. The producers of "Shoulder to Shoulder” not only 
built the scripts from the words of their historical protagonists, 
but respected all aspects of the historical detail, from the great 
public marches and demonstrations that influenced the debate 
about the franchise to the banners that were an integral part of 
the public activity. These banners served at once to identify the 
different groups participating and to shape the public perceptions 
of the audience a»out th» women and their cause. It is the role 
of the artists and the meening of their banner images — and the 
other mass-procuced carteons, posters, signs, etc., created by pro- 
and anti-suffrage groups — as well as the images of the women 
themselves as activists that are the focus of Lisa Tickner's brilliant 
new study, The Spectacle of Women. 

In her book, Tickner details how women artists were, for the 
first time, involved in shaping a political movement. But she be- 
gins in the Prologue (chapter one) with an outline of the key events 
in 19th-century English pelitics and feminist thought that set the 
conditions for the suffrage campaigns during the first decade of 
the 20th century. The parties, the politicians, the suffrage orga- 
nizations, and the major »ersonalities are introduced succinctly. 
And here, as in the rest 5f the book, Tickner interweaves the 
activities of the NUWSS and WSPU in an even-handed manner, 
no mean feat where the »artisanship and divisions of the suf- 
fragists themselves are premoted by their historical chroniclers. 
The Prologue is soliowed Ey three long chapters and an epilogue. 

Chapter two is entitled ‘Production’ and frames the terms of 
participation of the womea artists who used their talents for the 
suffrage campaigns. Tickner outlines the contradictions that 
women artists faced by their choice of profession, which were 
similar in some ways to issues faced by other professional women 
during the same period (a-cused of being "unwomanly' and of 
not having the "mental equipment" to succeed) and which were 
unique in others. While women doctors, for example, might be 
urged (or constrained by coavention and institutional bias) to care 
only for women ard chilaren, this did not equate to feminine 
medicine in the same way taat women artists were urged -o prac- 


?BBC in association w:h Warner Brothers, created by Midge McKenzie, 
Verity Lambert, and Georgia Brown. See also the companion book, 
Shoulder to Sheulder: A Docuenentary, New York, 1975, 1988. 
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tice "feminine art," which Tickner defines as reproducing "the 
values ascribed to women in the dominant discourses on femi- 
ninity." Yet like women in other fields, they persevered and gained 
strength when they could join together for themselves and to use 
their skills in the service of a feminist cause. Through the Artists’ 
Suffrage League (1907) and the Suffrage Atelier (1909), they aided 
the range of suffrage organizations that were active. While the 
members of the League and the Atelier differed in their training, 
output, membership, and political affiliations, all made important 
contributions through their images to the propaganda war or- 
chestrated by the NUWSS and WSPU. 

It is especially intriguing that a key political actor, Sylvia Pank- 
hurst, was an artist. Trained in Manchester and at the Royal Col- 
lege of Art in London and the recipient of many honors during 
her studentship, she abjured commercial work to use her talents 
for the WSPU, fulfilling a longing to "be a painter and draughts- 
man in the service of the great movements for social betterment." 
She designed membership cards, banners, and murals for the 
Union, but she was torn between her art and her political life 
among the poor working women of Londons East End. Even- 
tually, she gave up her art and even her family ties to aid these 
women, splitting with her mother and sister Christabel over tac- 
tics and the "value" of working-class vs. middle-class women to 
the pro-suffrage movement. 

Tickner outlines the "repertoire of pictorial arrangements" that 
the artists used. Some of the actual imagery is discussed below, 
but one can note here that the sources were drawn from a wide 
variety of current materials, including childrens' stories, allego- 
ries, political cartoons, and religious tableaux. Woodcuts and en- 
gravings were used, as were more advanced technologies of the 
day, depending on the medium, the message, and the amount of 
funding available to pay for production. Posters were one of the 
most widely distributed formats. They already were a familiar 
form of communication for commercial, cultural, and political 
activity. The suffrage artists met the same recuirements for an 
easy-to-read poster as other artists, "a bold image, not too much 
text, a large enough typeface" and the additiona! criterion of "po- 
litical lucidity." The book has splendid color reproductions of a 
number of the most vivid images. 

But the production of such pro-suffrage and feminist imagery 
was not enough to combat stereotypes about women, so the sus 
frage organizations turned to the streets to create living images 
with the women who supported the cause. Artists would be in- 
strumental too in shaping the ensuing spectacles. 

Chapter three is devoted to "Spectacle." There Tickner looks 
at the organization of "an impressive and unprecedented sequence 
of public demonstrations between 1907 and 1913," which were a 
response to the challenge of both Prime Minister Asquith and 
Home Secretary Gladstone that the suffrage groups demonstrate 
their mass support. "Of course it cannot be expected," Gladstone 
averred with confidence, "that women can assembie in such masses 
[referring to political crises of the 1830s, 1860s, and 1880s], but 
power belongs to the masses, and through this power a govern- 
ment can be influenced into more effective action than a govern- 
ment will be likely to take under present conditions." In taking 
on this challenge (which could never quite meet the ill-defined 
standards Asquith set), Tickner argues that "the suffragists de- 
veloped a new kind of political spectacle in which they dramatised 
the cause by means of costume, narrative, embroidery, perform- 
ance, and all the developing skills of public entertainment at their 
disposal." Tickner identifies the sources for such public activity 
in state ritual ("invented traditions"), labor movement activities, 
and the "more diffuse Edwardian fascination with pageantry.” La- 
bor unions’ use of banners," marching bands, and organization 
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were familiar public sights and familiar experiences for the work- 
ing-class women who participated in the events organized bv the 
NUWSS and the WSPU, while the medieval pageantry resurrected 
by the middle and upper classes provided examples of the use of 
needlework and other arts associated with their costume and 
drama. The suffrage marches drew thousands of participants, 
starting with three thousand in February 1907 — the “mud march" 
— and ending with forty thousand at the last in 1913, but more 
important they drew vast crowds (hundreds of thousands; and 
concomitant press coverage. Both the constitutionalists and the 
militants understood the value of such reportage in conveying the 
message “that all sorts and conditions of women wanted the vote, 
and that women who wanted the vote were not as they were 
popularly conceived to be in the public mind or as caricatured in 
the illustrated press.” This is a particularly important point to 
which Tickner returns over and over — the suffrage movement's 
capture of the image of “womanly” women, in contrast to popular 
images of "shrieking" or hysterical women. The spectacle also was 
a source of empowerment to its participants, as Mrs. Emmeline 
Pethick-Lawrence recalled: "It meant to women the discovery of 
their own identity, that source within of purpose, power and 
will. . . While working for the idea of political liberty, we were 
individually achieving liberty of a far more real and vital nature." 

Drawing on the fulsome descriptions characteristic of news- 
paper reporting of the period, as well as on photographs of events 
and on surviving material, Tickner's discussions of banners and 
banner-making is a superb demonstration of feminist analysis. 
The imagery of the hundreds of banners served several purposes. 
The identity of a particular occupational group (doctors, ac- 
tresses, nurses, college graduates, artists, clerical workers, and 
shopgirls) or regional association could be shown; historical por- 
traits, names, and symbols of the famous (such as Angelice Kauf- 
mann, George Eliot, or Boadicia) displayed and reaffirmed that 
women had a history in which autonomy and achievement were 
honored. While Tickner agrees with Rozsika Parker about an in- 
herent problem in the "famous women" genre, commemorating 
"selected individuals for their unique qualities while ensuring that 
the capacities attributed to the sex as a whole remained un- 
changed," Tickner's own material belies this fear since she dem- 
onstrates that the total effect of the march/ spectacles constructed 


ews Ney understanding of the “capacities” of women. 


In sum, the banners were educational; they made clear that the 
women supporting suffrage came from all classes, that women 
were already engaged in society (outside the “domestic sphere” 
to which prevailing ideology consigned them), and that their abil- 
ity to vote would be beneficial. 

Generally embroidered or appliqued, the banners were pro- 
duced by hundreds of volunteers under the direction of artists 
who belonged to the Artists’ Suffrage League and the Suffrage 
Atelier. Here Tickner explores the contradictions — and there were 
many — in the use of what was considered a “traditional” fem- 
inine craft to uphold a political position that directly challenged 
traditional domesticity, as part of an activity that “respectable” 
women did not engage in, while using public space (Hyde Park 
as a place for massing, streets, and hired public halls) that had 
heretofore been essentially reserved for men. The novelty of the 
first successful spectacle march, Tickner points out, “rested on 
the impropriety, by conventional standards, of women demon- 
strating on the public streets at all.” She also notes how the col- 
lective activity of banner-making reflected the traditional coming 
together of women to sew with one another, yet here “put to a 
new and more militant purpose.” 

Tickner has amassed wonderful descriptions (and illustrations) 
of the banners, the process of making them, and the majer proces- 


sions in which they were displayed. Both the NUWSS and the 
WSPU organized their demonstrations using similar methods 
(leaflets, advance publicity, trains), only combining officially on 
one major occasion as the increasing militancy and violence of 
the Pankaurst-led WSPU alienated the moderate leadershi» of the 
NUWSS. Each successive procession had to be larger and distinct 
from the preceding. This differentiation was effected by involving 
more and more women from all over the country and by changing 
the imagery of the banners — the visual "program." 

The reader shares in Tickner's wonder at events — for example, 
the successful June 1908 march organized by the WSPU, which 
drew between a quarter- and a half-million people to Hyde Park 
to hear speakers. Tickner writes, "To read an account of tae scene 
now, such as that in The Times, is to thrill to the description of 
an event without precedent and such as we have never seen... .” 

In this chapter Tickner is not inattentive to the anti- 
suffrage position, but she explains it at greater length in tre chap- 
ter “Representation.” In brief, anti-suffrage was undermined by 
the fact that its main public support came from wealthy women 
and from men, and that “it was founded on the disabling paradox 
that the mobilisation of women opposed to women’s suff-age was 
itself a political act, which led them to write pamphlets, address 
meetings, administer branches, and thereby undermine :he cred- 
ibility cf their own case." 

In 1999, the theme of the NUWSS-sponsored march honoring 
the International Woman Suffrage Alliance (which was holding 
its Quinquennial Congress in London) was "Women's Trades and 
Professions,” to demonstrate the interest of all wage-earning 
working women in attaining the vote to improve their own work- 
ing conditions and wider social conditions. In that same year, the 
WSPU theme focused on the 1689 Bill of Rights, “the Right of 
subjects to petition the king.” This grew out of the official op- 
position to the campaign the WSPU had been mounting :o deliver 
petitions to the House of Commons and to meet with government 
officials. 

Imprisoned for the pursuit of their petition goal, the WSPU 
members began a hunger strike when they were not granted po- 
litical prisoner status. The first striker was the painter Marion 
Wallace Dunlop. The forced feeding that followed attracted great 
attention and sympathy to their cause, and in their propaganda 
war the WSPU used the government's cruelty with great success. 
Tickner quotes the grisly descriptions of the forced feeding (which 
are vividly portrayed in "Shoulder to Shoulder") and points out 
the analogies to sexual abuse (rape, violation) in the imagery of 
the arti-suffrage art and the descriptions of the sufferers. Some 
of the most memorable posters and problematic imagery grew out 
of the government's eventual response to the hunger strikers, 
whom they frequently had to release before their term was up 
(death would create martyrs). By passing the so-called Cat and 
Mouse Act (1913), the law allowed hunger strikers to be released 
to recover their health, and then reimprisoned them again and 
again until sentence was completed. The sentences that were being 
meted out to more and more women — eventually a thousand 
would go to prison — set the theme for the banners in the 1910 
march organized by the WSPU, "From Prison to Citizenship." The 
leadership hoped to influence the government as a Conciliation 
Bill was being considered. The turnout was the largest to date, 
and Mrs. Pankhurst proclaimed in Albert Hall, "We have only 
one word in our thoughts today, and that word is ‘Victory.’ If the 
government should thwart or postpone that victory now, God 
help them in the times that are coming.” The bill was voted down 
and the WSPU resumed its militant tactics, escalating its destruc- 


tiveness almost without let-up until World War I. 
In 1911, the NUWSS and the WSPU marched together for the 
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complex, saphistscated, end diverse. In the first part of his book 
Roskill looks for (he recu-rent forms and typologies of argument, 
from Vasar through to te “revisionist” art historians. 

The first evel of rhetcric explored here is what Roskill terms 
"emplotmert," the process of ordering the "raw" materials of the 
archive in st ch away tha the result is a story that hangs together, 
a narrative chat makes sense. The conventions surrounding em- 
plotment am, of course, historically variable to a degree: what 
constitutes . cohesent nasrative is very different, for example, for 
Vasari and or a modem art historian such as Eve Borsook. Va- 
sari, in his account of LEcello, writes about medium, location, 
and subject he camments on the handling of perspective; he refers 
to composisonal ‘ermat and coloration. Eve Borsook subsumes 
this accoum inte a muck more comprehensive narrative, struc- 
tured by the protocols of professional art history in the mid-20th 
century. TF» rules her writing follows are fairly clear-cut, and 
they are shared »y a general community of interpreters. Thus 
Borsook's a-court takes im the question of inscriptions within an 
image (whieh Vasari seems not to notice), Uccello's use of pre- 
liminary studies, ‘he poss ble models on which the artist may have 
drawn, the -rms of patronage and contract, precise dating, and 
the work's 2ossibie relat on to literary texts published contem- 
poraneousl» in Florence. These individual moves and procedures 
need not be3ustited: the community of interpreters to which the 
art historiar belengs takes them for granted. And insofar as the 
moves and »roceaures need no separate justification, they com- 
prise a part of rhetoric, -he structures that subtend the account 
and legitimate it as valic — valid, at least for this particular com- 
munity of interpreters, a: this time. 

The secord level of rhetoric Roskill examines he calls "tenor," 
though elsewhere the term would probably be “ideology” (Ros- 
kill’s avoidance ct this word, throughout the study, is curious, 
particularlyat a aime waen in other disciplines in the humanities 
the word le ps oa: at on* from all sides. I take the author's ret- 
icence here to be part of his rhetoric, which generally aims to 
keep the discussien as cool as possible; "ideology," one guesses, 
would inflame the reader s passions, at the very moments when 
Roskill wanes us te be as lucid and as calm as he is himself). For 
"tenor" refe-s to aothing less than the inflammatory issue of po- 
litical allegi nce. The tenor of an art-historical account may be 
radical, conservative, anarchist, or liberal. Again keeping polit- 
ical passion: at arms length, the figures chosen to represent these 
positions ar» drawn from safely remote discussions of Hogarth 
by the Reverend lohn T-usler (radical), George Steevens (con- 
servative), and .eorg Christoph Lichtenberg (anarchist). In 
bringing them al together with such even-handedness, Roskill 
himself app ars to be the liberal candidate. 

Emplotment arc tenor are joined at a third level by “tropes,” 
the crucial metomeal leve for Roskill, as for Hayden White. The 
tropes are c ucial because they embody the deepest structures of 
narration. Admittedly the word itself does not suggest such a ca- 
pacity. Tropss in classical rhetoric are, after all, the mere surface 
gadgetry of discourse, the mordants and trills lending color (usu- 
ally purple) to the prose But in the past fifteen years, and es- 
pecially in lterary discussion, tropes have established themselves 
as fundamer tal amd irreducible forces of language. Synecdoche, 
irony, metoaymy and metaphor can be thought of not as frills 
and fancies sut as the primary process of discourse, the final de- 
terminants cf the sorms taken by historical narratives. 

Synecdocae names the tendency of narrative, including art- 
historical narative, toward the total and unified account, in which 
all the detais — mowever minor — point in the same direction, 
and every part restates the shape of the whole. As with crystals, 
the microstrictur= and the macrostructure have the same shape. 
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Roskill's example is Blunt on Poussin: all the details lead to the 
same conclusion, that in effect “Poussin is all learning,” not just 
in his knowledge of ancient writings but in the paintings them- 
selves. The style of explanation here is governed by a quest for 
synthesis and unity; and though Blunt is the figure chosen to stand 
for this quest, he is the representative of what is surely a venerable 
and familiar mode of commentary on pictures. 

Irony, by contrast, names the opposite tendency that may in- 
habit the narratives of art history, toward the fragmentary and 
the local, the account that has no desire to make the grand syn- 
thesis, the style that renounces the driving ambition towards Un- 
ity, and disperses itself among discreet claims and observations. 
Here the example is Gombrich, whose various asides on the nu- 
merous images illustrated in Art and Illusion are not intended — 
Roskill claims, I think very oddly — to produce a grand synthesis, 
but are meant as small-scale and isolated observations. To the 
present writer, at least, Roskill's designation of Gombrich as an 
ironist is most peculiar: surely Art and Illusion is a work with its 
eyes set from the beginning upon a grand synthesis. Hayden 
White’s own example is much more convincing, namely Burck- 
hardt, whose explicitly stated purpose was to write history in such 
a way as to frustrate conventional expectations regarding the for- 
mal coherency of the historical field, and who produces his story 
of the Renaissance as a satura, a medley. A more contemporary 
example might be Barthes, whose “aesthetics of the detail” attends 
to, and celebrates, the moments when texts and images are dis- 
rupted by the dynamics of dispersal. Or Derrida, writing in the 
“Parergon” section of Truth in Painting on the disframing and 
disunification of pictorial wholeness. Or — to take an example 
closer to hand — the experience of reading the kind of art-history 
journal that, as a form in itself, simply gathers together in a mis- 
cellany articles on specific, small-scale topics, with no aspiration 
toward the; coherence of the "special issue." 

The trope called metaphor covers another discursive move- 
ment, the one that plays with analogy or alliance among different 
conceptual frameworks. Art commentary governed by metaphor 
stresses types of relations that can be deployed for evocative pur- 
poses (Ruskin, Pater), or more respectably in order to move be- 
tween different orders of phenomena and experience. Roskill's 
figure is Leo Steinberg, who in The Sexuality cf Christ connects 
Christ's penile display to the Creator's self-abasement, and jÿæ a 
series of related figural moves analyses the body as caia 
bodily organs as fields of theological and psychoanalytic meaning 
(metaphor is the force behind that "as"). 

The trope known as metonymy possesses quite another dy- 
namic, that of moving discourse across contiguous elements, from 
one point to the next in a chain or connected series. The exemplary 
figure here is T.J. Clark, whose aim, according to Roskill, is the 
description of sequences of events that converge directly upon the 
individual work of art. Clark's analyses move step by step, as 
causal chains that pass into the work of art from the social and 
cultural fields, chains made up of the detail and texture of social 
experience, with all the links and liaisons clearly established. And 
though Roskill does not say so, metonymy may well be the key 
trope of modern art history, where the field is modernized pre- 
cisely by shedding unscientific modes of commentary based on 
the trope of totality and synecdoche (Zeitgeist, mentalité, and the 
grand and archaic catch-alls like Wolfflin's "classic" and "ba- 
roque"), by avoiding a poetics of art writing based on metaphor, 
and by steering clear of the kind of ironic renunciations of nar- 
rative order found in Postmodernism. 

Through the analysis of these different levels of rhetoric — em- 
plotment, tenor, and trope — Roskill establishes a principle that 
art historians may possibly find easier to project onto their sub- 
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ject-matter than to recognize in their own endeavors. One concept 
that I imagine most of them would have no difficulty in accepting 
is that of the topos, the bundling together in a formulaic pattern 
of certain constantly repeated idées recues. It must be a familiar 
experience among art historians who reconstruct the critical for- 
tunes of a particular artist, to encounter over and over again the 
same ritual repetitions of phrases, passed on from one generation 
of commentators to the next. What is probably less familiar is the 
experience of seeing one's own work as governed in similar fash- 
ion by the binding force of rhetoric, since it is much more com- 
forting to suppose that "rhetoric" and topos are intrinsically ar- 
chaic — the very badge of archaism and of the pre-modern. 

Roskill's careful exposition of the extent to which the discourse 
of art history is governed by rhetorical structures that are un- 
conscious or unexamined, may seem discomforting to some, and 
even come as a shock. And in other hands the same argument 
might well have been presented polemically, provoking resistance 
at the degree of intensity we know is the usual accompariment 
to the revelation of any unconscious mechanism (resistance to the 
feminist critique of art history is a case in point). Where | have 
the most praise for Roskill's handling of his case is his pains:aking 
avoidance of the kind of tone that rouses shock and resistance; 
indeed, his writing is a model of detached and impartial historical 
inquiry. He is not concerned with taking sides, or advocating any 
particular change of direction in art-historical method. Irony, 
metaphor, metonymy, synecdoche — they are all equally deserv- 
ing of analysis, in his view; the various tenors called conservative, 
radical, and anarchist are each explored with dispassion. It is this 
paradoxical quality of Roskill's writing that impresses me the most: 
his argument probes so deeply into the sensitive tissues of art 
history but with such evenness, asceticism, and sang froia. At a 
time when many are convinced that art history as a discipline is 
in the throes of some mysterious and possibly cataclysmic crisis, 
this self-imposed calm is particularly welcome. 

Nevertheless, one might entertain some reservations about his 
argument as a whole: basically the same problems raised by Hay- 
den White's Tropics of Discourse resurface here. For instance, 
tropes. Why are they only four in number? Classical rhetoric is 
known for a whole colorful menagerie of tropes, with their bizarre 
zoological names: anacoluthon, catachresis, zeugma, and the like. 
d grounds, one wonders, are metaphor, metonymy, sy- 
nec e, and irony raised to the power of master tropes, and 
offered as the fundamental dynamics of discourse? For Harold 
Bloom, in The Anxiety of Influence, there were six key tropes— 
none coinciding with the tropes examined here and none one could 
afford to miss. For Barthes in S/Z, and for most structuralists, 
the prime mover of meaning was thought to be antithesis: where 
might it fit in? 

Questionable here is not so much the plausibility of Roskill's 
claim that his four tropes are major determinants of art-his:orical 
narratives, but rather the somewhat cabalistic implication that 
these are the four fundamental movements, or shapes, of language 
— there are no others. Already Hayden White rendered the status 
of the Big Four uncertain by his appeal to other dubious qua- 
ternities, for example in literature the Four Great Genres (rom- 
ance, comedy, tragedy, satire). Four and four only — a pretty 
loopy notion, given the obvious fact that literature possesses a 
great many genres besides those, so many that the Big Four can 
be supported only by waxing mystical about them, so that they 
become the four modes of being-in-the-world, or something of 
the sort. (White seems to have adopted this particular quaternity, 
somewhat uncritically, from the transcendentally inclined textual 
criticism of Northrop Frye.) Still, one may feel generally satisfied 
by Roskill's account, if he (and White) are given the benefit of 


the doubt, and if the four tropes or dominant narrative patterns 
singled out are accepted not as the only ones, but instead as highly 
determinant and influential patterns of narrative organisation — 
the weeker yet more persuasive claim. 

Following his discussion of the rhetorical patterns at work in 
art-historical explanation, Roskill deals with the issue of creative 
imaginetion, and the techniques whereby certain styles of com- 
mentarv attach to a picture some reconstruction of the workings 
of an artist's imagination or subjectivity. Though such reconstruc- 
tions become a particular focus in the post-Freudian era, they of 
course belong to a very long-lived tradition: Roskill examines the 
case of Hugo van der Goes, for instance, and the attempt on the 
part of his contemporaries to figure out the connections between 
his works and his madness and attempted suicide. Roskill also 
analyses Vasari's life of Piero di Cosimo, in which the eccentric- 
ities of Piero's behavior and temperament are placed as a ex- 
planatcry framework around the artist's production. Reflected in 
both such early accounts and modern art-historical reconstruc- 
tions of subjectivity, Roskill accurately observes, is the need to 
establish a way of moving between the private internal landscape 
— the inner recesses of artistic subjectivity — and the public sym- 
bolism that encodes subjective experience into the work of art. 
For some commentators — Pater and Kenneth Clark are cited — 
what permits the move between the public picture and the pu- 
tative ianer-world experience of the artist is the critic's own in- 
tuition or powers of empathetic projection. When this route is 
closed off by art history's professionalization, other mediating 
structures must be found. Roskill focuses on Francis Klingender's 
work cn Goya, in which the links between the public and the 
private (fantasy, nightmare, allusions to the Duchess of Alba, etc.) 
are fouad in Goya's own psychic investment in the political cir- 
cumstaaces of Spain. Roskill points out that it is Goya's own 
blend o£ nightmare and politics that allows the later commentator 
to move back and forth between private and public domains. 
Given the protocols of modern art history, Roskill asserts, it is 
no longer possible simply to glide between the work of art and 
the supposed inner state of the artist, in the manner of Freud in 
his commentary on Leonardo. Other, and more "objective" me- 
diating terms are needed, terms that will not depend on the critic's 
private hunch (or fantasy, or caprice). 

One might well agree with Roskill that the perennial problem 
facing the commentator who chooses to speculate upon the psychic 
contents "behind" an art work is that of finding terms that mediate 
between the private and the public. Nevertheless, one might have 
reservations about the shape of Roskill's account of "creative 
imagination." It is assumed, for one thing, that "private" and 
“public” are naturally available categories, and that the only dif- 
ficulty facing the commentator is finding a good way of navi- 
gating 2etween them. But what if the personal is the political? 
That is to say, what if the division between public and private is 
though: to be constructed differently in different periods and con- 
texts, and what if "the private" is actually constructed from the 
public sphere? What I have in mind is the whole range of dis- 
cussion that sees in subjectivity the intimate traces of political 
process — in particular, the discussions within feminist art history 
that have uncovered the links between inner psychic process (voy- 
eurism, fetishism, castration anxiety), the social construction of 
gender, and pictures. Roskill seems to take it for granted that the 
sphere of the private is always that of the individual artist (Van 
der Goes, Piero di Cosimo, Goya): what is not investigated — 
some might find this a serious omission — are psychic processes 
bearing the imprint of general political relations (between men 
and wcmen, or between classes, or ethnic groups). In other words, 
Roskill does not consider the process of mediation or linkage be- 


tween "private and “public’ worlds to be supplied by society, in 
the ways societ es interpellate and model the subjects of culture, 
by articulating or welding social and political structures onto the 
mechanisms of -he unconscious. Roskill invokes the unconscious 
all right, and :oes en to describe the ways that various inter- 
preters of pictures have deployed the idea of it; but throughout 
he assumes a personal unconscious, separate from and opposed 
to the public sphere. ket for many art historians, for example both 
inside and outs de -eminism, a key concept has been exactly that 
of the political _ncorscious, the inscription of social arrangements 
at a psychic level — ust as a major strand of contemporary art 
history finds ir pic-umes a key cultural form for the inscription of 
social arrangements into the psychic formation, not only of in- 
dividuals as u- ique individuals, but precisely of individuals as 
members of groups collect:vities of gender, nation, race, and 
class). 

Despite such diftieulties, Roskill's book marks what I think is 
an important irtervention in art history. It is an intervention that 
— given its absence o: polemical fervor, its scrupulously detached 
survey of the present state of the discipline, and its historical pre- 
cision — may well be able to persuade many of those perplexed 
by the advent of “theory” and “revisionism” that art history, so 
far from being in parlous shape, is in fact one of the most buoyant 
and energetic ielcs within the humanities today. Perhaps the 
book's greatest value is the cool skill with which it argues that, 
as Sura Levine has put it, "all interpretation is positioned — 
whether that pesition is contextual, empirical, psychoanalytic, or 
mercantile.” Ae Swift might have remarked, a modest proposal? 

NORMAN BRYSON 
University of Rochester 
Rochester, NY 14627 
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